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Birli*,  do*  In  it*  Ittb  rear,  it  tl 

Iti  obfect  is  to  —  —  *' "-  - 

and  Syria. 

There  ha*  been  no  more  Important  revelation  during  the  present  century  than  that  of  tha  discoveries  in 
Oriental  lands.  A  litsratnre  ha*  been  recovered  which  already  far  exceeds  In  compai*  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  ifae  later  history  of  the  Old  Testament  no  longer  stands  alone.  The  records 
already  discovered  confirm,  explain  and  Illustrate  the  Scripture  records,  and  the  historical  portions  of  tha 
Bible  are  now  read  with  an  entirely  new  Interest. 

Egypt  and  Syria  have  only  Just  begun  to  be  excavated,  and  a*  much,  If  not  more  exist*  under  tbe  ground 

The  object  of  Bibi.ia  is  to  present  the  latest  Information  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Pnnd,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  work  of  American,  French  and  German  explorers.  Attention 
Is  given  also  to  Classical  and  Medieval  Archaeology,  review*  of  new  book,  etc  Tbe  scope  of  BlBLU  embrace* 
the  origin,  languages,  religion,  lewa,  literature,  science,  art,  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  Oriental  nations, 
and  It  will  present  to  tbe  general  reader,  matter  which  1*  usually  buried  In  the  transactions  and  periodical* 
of  Learned  societies. 
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Hieroglyphian  Scbriftzeichen  der  Aegypter, 

Von  GEORG  EBERS.  55  S.  gr.  88.  Titel  uad  Uraschlag  mit  funffarbiger  Einfassung. 
Titel  doppelseitig  init  bunten  Hieroglyph  en.  Der  Text  mit  dreifarbiger  Einfaasung,  mehr- 
farbigen  Kopfleisten  und  bunten  Initialen.     Geheftet  3  M.  50  Pf.    In  veraiertem  Pappband  3  M. 

The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  of 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  funda, 
nental  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  roany- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics, arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 

The  title,  borders  and  initials  are  in  colors. 
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AD  VERTfSEMENTS. 


The    ANGEL  US    (<Piano  PUyer). 


The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  is  a  beautiful  little  cabinet  containing  median 
ically  operated  lingers  to  play  the  piano,  and  two  sets  of  beautifully  toned  reeds,  producing 
Violin  and  a  Flute  effect. 

The  Angelus  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  ANY  PIANO— Grand,  Square  or  Upright. 

It  not  only  plays  the  piano  perfectly,  with  all  the  touch  and  technique  of  the  artistic 
musician,  but  it  is  also  n  Symphony  (or  self-playing  organ),  and  can  be  instantly  played  as 
such  when  in  ANY  PART  of  the  home. 

The  production  of  the  Angelus  Orchestral  has  been  made  possible  by  over  ten  years  of 
successful  manufacture  of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Symphony. 

IT   WILL   PLHV  ANY   PIANO. 

s  used  with  a  piano ,  the  performer  can,  at  will,  produce  any  of  the 

1.  A  piano  playing  alone  3.    A  pUuu  with  violin  effect. 

2.  Aii  Orchestral  Organ  playing  alone.  4.    A  piano  with  flute  effect. 

5.    Piano  and  full  Orchestral  Organ  combined,  all  at  the  same  time. 

It  plays  any  class  of  music  you  wish — operatic,  dance,  sacred  or  popular  songs.  A  child 
that  has  never  before  seen  a  piano  can,  with  the  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player,  render  the 
most  difficult  com jxwit ions  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  the  most  accomplished  and  practiced 
pianists. 

Can  be  instantly  rolled  up  to  the  piano,  and  as  readily  rolled  away  to  any  other  part  of 
the  home. 


Cases  in  all  varieties  of  beautiful  figured  woods,  and  finished  equal  to  pianos. 
No  electricity  connected  with  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Its  motive  power  is  air,  and  a  gentle  push  upon  the  pedals  will  start  its  execution. 
Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  instrument  contained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  which 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS. 
New  York  Salesroom  t  1  bi  F  th  Avenue.  Address  all  communication*  I  Meridcn,  Conn. 


ED  UCA  TIONA  L. 

Valuable  New  Book  on  Egypt,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Chapters,  Hymns,  etc;,  of  the  Theban  Recension,  with 
Introduction.  Notes,  etc  By  E.  A.  Waixis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Lilt.  D.,  D.  Litt.,  Keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  With  four  hundred  and  twenty 
vignettes,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  larger  edition  published  in  1I97-  Three  volumes. 
Crown  Svo.     Price,  S3.75  net.    Just  published. 

Mr.  Budje.  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  Egyptologists,  has  added  to  this  translation,  popular  chapters  on  the 
literary  history  of  The  Boot  o/tte  Dead,  on  the  doctrines  of  Osiris.  MM  the  Judgment  and  Reiuneetlon,  and  on  the 
general  contents  of  The  Boot  of  the  Dead.  Everything,  in  fact,  hai  been  done  10  place  within  the  reach  of  the  student 
of  history,  philosophy,  and  religion,  the  material  necessary  to  gain  a  thorough  cum  prehension  of  the  theory  of  life  and 
immortality  held  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  (Detent  races  of  the  world. 

Every  pious  Egyptian,  whether  king  or  plowman,  queen  or  maid- servant,  living  with  the  teachings  of  The  Boot  oj 
Ikt  Dead  before  his  eyes,  was  buried  according  to  Its  directions,  and  based  his  hope*  of  everlasting  life  and  happiness 
upon  the  efficacy  of  its  hymns  and  prayers  and  words  of  power.  It  was  to  him  the  all  powerful  guide  along  the  road  which, 
^ssing  through  death  and  the  grave,  ted  Into  the  realms  of  light  and  life  and  Into  the  presence  of  the  divine  being 
Osiris,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who  made  men  and  women  "  to  be  born  again." 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel.  SS 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  By  Prof. 
C.  H.  Cornill.  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Germany.  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Carkuth. 
Pages,  325— vi.  Cloth,  Si- So  (7S.  6d.).  A  fascinating  portrayal  of  Jewish  history  by  one  of 
the  foremost  of  Old  Testament  scholars.  An  impartial  record.  Commended  by  both 
orthodox  and  unorthodox. 

this  little  volume.    The  translation  is  admirably  done.    The  book  reads  as  if  written  originally  In  English."— The  Hart- 

'  Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  Old  Testament  criticism  settled  down  into  a  science,  to  write  the  history  of 
Israel  popularly  Some  of  these  attempts  are  highly  hmtKotIuus,  especially  Kiltel' 5  and  Kent's.  But  Cornill  has  been  most 
successful.  His  book  is  smallest  and  It  ll  t»lHt  M  read.  He  has  the  master  faculty  of  selling  the  essential  and  passing 
rv  the  jciicteTiiflt  His  style  (especially  as  freely  translated  Into  English  by  Professor  Carrulh  of  Kansas)  Is  pleasing 
and  restful.  Nor  Is  he  excessively  radical.  If  Isaac  and  Ishmael  are  races,  Abraham  Is  an  Individual  still.  And  above 
all.  he  has  a  distinct  heroic  faith  In  the  Divine  mission  of  Israel."— The  Expository  Times. 

The  Travels  In  Tartery,  Thibet  and  China, 

Of  MM.  Hue-  and  Gabet.    New  Edition.     From  the  French.    Two  volumes.     100  illustra- 
tions.   638  Pages.    Cloth,  $2.00  (10s.).    One  volume,  cloth,  $1.25  net  (5s.  net). 

•Hasbecoineclassical."-Th«  Dial.  _,      . 

■Time  cannot  mar  the  Interest  of  his  and  M.  (iabet's  daring  and  successful  enterprise.  "—The  Academy. 

"The  book  is  a  classic,  and  has  u ken  Its  place  as  such,  and  few  classics  are  so  Interesting.  .  .  .  These  reprints 
onghi  to  have  a  large  sale."— The  Catholic  News. 

"The  work  made  a  profound  sensation.  Although  China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient  have  been  opened  to 
foreigners  In  larger  measure  in  recent  years,  few  observers  as  keen  and  as  well  qualified  lo  put  their  observations  In 
finished  form  have  appeared,  and  M.  Hue's  story  remains  among  the  best  sources  of  Information  concerning  the  Thibetans 

New  Work  on  the  Bible — "The  Legends  of  Genesis," 

By  Dr.  Hirmann  Gunkbl. 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Pages,  168.     Cloth,  $t. cm  net  (4s.  6d.  net).    Just  published. 

This  book  Is  a  translation  at  the  Introduction  to  Professor  Gunkel's  great  work,  Commenlar  Boer  Genesis 
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0?  style  of  the  original,  the  t^pe  work  is  superb,  the  comments  judicious."— The  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 
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H  Ilcw  Work  Upon  Bncicnt  Csvptlan  Art 

It  has  been  said  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  probably  conceals 
enough  ancient  relics  to  engage  the  talents  of  explorers  and 
archaeologists  for  centuries,  and  certainly  the  harvest  of  an- 
tiquities annually  gathered  recently  supports  the  statement. 

But,  meanwhile,  there  are  already  in  the  numerous  muse- 
ums of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  private  collections,  many 
thousands  of  monuments  which  in  many  cases  have  never  been 
described,  or,  if  they  have,  it  has  been  inadequately  done ;  and 
still  fewer  of  them  have  been  engraved  in  museum  catalogues 
or  books  upon  Egypt. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  a 
wisely  made  selection  of  these  objects  because  the  art  of  pho- 
tographic printing  has  now  rendered  the  task  of  producing 
precise  copies  a  comparatively  inexpensive  matter,  and  be- 
cause the  collections  are  now  so  vast  that  ample  material 
urgently  worthy  of  reproduction  can  easily  be  found. 

"  Recueil  de  Monuments  Egyptians.  Cinqnante  planches  phototy- 
piques  "  "  avec  texte  explecatif,  par  Jean  Capart."  Bnuelles  A.  Vromant 
ft  Co.     3  Roe  de  la  Chapelle. 
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To  accomplish  such  a  scheme  successfully  its  projector 
needs  to  be  a  competent  Egyptologist  so  as  to  be  an  expert  in 
selecting  the  objects  most  worthy  of  publication,  and  also  be- 
cause he  must  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  previous 
Egyptological  works  so  as  to  know  whether  any  relic  he 
chooses  has  been  delineated  before. 

Then  also  the  photographic  reproductions  are  but  the  artis- 
tic part  of  the  task  to  be  performed,  for,  accompasyingjthem  if 
the  work  is  to  be  really  valuable  as  a  history  of  culture  and  art 
a  literary  description  of  each  object  must  be  appended  to  the 
photograph. 

Animated  by  the  motive  to  achieve  this  work  a  Belgian 
Egyptologist,  M.  Jean  Capart,  has  published  the  first  volume 
of  a  "  Recueil  de  Monuments  Egyptiens."  One  of  the  first 
ideas  arising  in  the  mind  of  a  student  of  Egyptology  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  this  excellent  volume  is  that  it  presents 
quite  as  valuable  a  record  of  Egyptian  art  history,  which 
without  it  would  have  been  imperfectly  known,  as  does  many 
of  the  volumes  of  recent  explorers. 

It  contains  fifty  most  satisfactory  photographs  of  Egyptian 
monuments,  all  so  taken  as  to  set  forth  to  the  best  advantage 
the  special  object  copied,  whether  it  be  a  tablet  with  minutely 
carved  hieroglyphics,  or  a  life-sizedjstatue.  Alongside  is  a 
description  in  terse,  but  ample,  sentences  of  the  antiquity 
itself. 

M.  Capart  being  adequately  equipped  as  an  Egyptologist 
for  the  task  has  carefully  chosen  every  one  of  the  subjects  for 
some  special  reason  and  thus  we  have  in  these  fifty  reproduc- 
tions the  result  of  the  careful  sifting  and  elimination  of  thou- 
sands of  antiquities,  leaving  only  those  of  extreme  interest  and 
value. 

Some  few  of  them  have  been  published  before,  but  in  such 
cases  they  are  reproduced  because  either  the  work  containing 
them  is  extremely  scarce,  or  the  copies  were  so  defective  that 
for  the  sake  of  science  they  should  be  doue  again. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  pains  and  expense  taken  to  ensure 
the  completeness  of  the  collection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
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the  objects  selected  are  derived  from  the  museums  at  Alexan- 
dria, Bristol,  Bruasells,  London,  Leiden,  Marseilles,  Munich 
and  Paris.  They  date  from  the  earliest  dynasty  down  to  the 
Roman  epoch,  although  of  course  many  gaps  in  the  series  (to 
be  filled  up  in  later  volumes)  exist,  as  500  photographs  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  present  a  chronological  epitome  of  Egyptian 
art. 

The  hieroglyphic  texts  wherever  such  are  found  on  the 
monuments  chosen  are  in  every  case  translated.  A  complete 
hieroglyphic  list  of  about  120  proper  names  is  appended;  also 
a  table  of  the  titles  and  functions  of  the  various  personages. 

The  first  five  monuments  are  from  the  Museum  of  Leiden  ; 
one  of  them  is  a  portrait  statue,  with  other  personages,  of  the 
queen  Mertitefs,  wife  of  two  of  the  "  Pyramid  dynasty  "  Phar- 
aohs, Sneferu  and  Kheops,  and  a  text  in  the  Ghizeh  Museum 
tells  us  she  was  also  in  Khephren's  harem. 

Plates  5  and  6  present  one  of  the  marvelous  Egyptian  por- 
trait statues,  the  number  of  which  now  known  will  soon 
enable  a  complete  study  of  Egyptian  physiognomy  and  eth- 
nology to  be  made,  and  if  united  with  an  account  of  the 
craniology  and  anatomy  of  the  mummies  should  throw  much 
light  on  the  racial  affinities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile 
valley  for  some  5000  years.  The  personage  whose  name  was 
Hemset  was  son  of  a  certain  Kaa,  probably  a  man  of  that 
name  whose  tomb  of  the  Vth  dynasty  is  at  Sakkara. 

Plates  18  to  si  are  photographs  of  the  4  sides  of  a  canopic 
coffer  with  figures  and  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Marseilles 
Museum.  It  is  of  great  paleographical  value  because  of  the 
mixture  of  hieratic  and  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  close 
approximation  of  the  hieratic  signs  to  their  pictorial  proto- 
types. 

No.  34,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at  Leiden,  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture  and  contains  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  an  ancient  harp,  which  should  be  utilized  in  works 
upon  the  history  of  musical  instruments.  Two  of  the  musi- 
cians are  portrait  figures  and  it  is  a  model  for  comparison  of 
XVIIIth  dynasty  art. 
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Three  photographs  are  devoted  to  copies  of  the  band  of 
Asiatic  prisoners  captured  by  Horemheb  in  the  time  of  Amen- 
ophis  IV,  thus  giving  us  types  of  Syrian  races  just  at  the 
period  of  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets.  These  have  been  pub- 
lished before  but  not  so  perfectly.  The  features,  most  pecul- 
iar ones,  too,  they  are,  are  of  most  pronounced  character  ,and 
these  plates  will  prove  very  attractive  to  all  students  of  the 
history  of  Palestine  and  Syria  and  doubtless,  if  known,  as  they 
should  be,  would  often  be  copied  as  illustrations  for  works 
relating  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  absolute  identity  be- 
tween one  of  the  types  and  that  used  by  Assyrian  artists  as 
appertaining  to  their  Jewish  prisoners  is  most  remarkable. 

Plate  40  gives  three  photographs  of  a  wooden  box  carved  with 
representations  of  animals  in  a  style  showing  the  influence  of 
Cretan,  or  Mykscuean,  art.  Several  similar  relics  have  been 
published  of  late  years,  and  there  is  a  deal  to  be  said  about 
them.  In  passing  it  may  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
picture  reliefs  of  animals  in  ancient  monuments  is  now  so 
great  that  a  complete  "Pictorial  Natural  History  of  the 
Ancients "  could  be  compiled,  commencing  with  the  wonder- 
ful drawings  of  Mammoths  and  Reindeer  and  Horses  on  the 
French  Cauerus,  and  including  the,  to  us,  newly  discovered 
Okapi  of  Central  Africa,  which  animal  the  Egyptians  have 
often  depicted  for  us  as  sacred  to  the  God  Set. 

Plate  41,  from  a  relief  at  University  College,  London,  is 
given  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  difficulties 
Egyptian  artists  encountered  by  reason  of  their  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  perspective  and  will  prove  a  useful  illustration 
for  a  history  of  the  development  of  perspective  in  art. 

Plate  48  gives  a  relief  of  the  sepulchral  "  Table  of  Offer- 
ings," with  the  usual  rubrics  accompaning  these  representa- 
tions, also  the  49th  and  50th  chapters  of  the  "  Book  of  the 
Dead."  It  is  of  late  date,  probably  XXVIth  dynasty,  but  is  in 
perfect  preservation  and  a  useful  text  for  indicating  any 
variations  from  the  more  primitive  copies  of  these  inscriptions. 

The  49th  photograph  is  of  a  bronze  sphinx  in  the  Leiden 
Museum,  and  is  the  most  valuable  copy  of  a  work  of  art  in  the 
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volume.     The  body  is  extremely  thin  and  attenuated,  more 
like  a  greyhound  than  a  leopard. 

The  last  photograph  is  of  a  mummy  masque  of  late  date, 
but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  relics  known,  because 
of  the  great  care  and  genius  bestowed  upon  making  it  a 
perfect  portrait  of  the  deceased  youth,  so  that  it  has  all  the 
charm  of  one  of  the  terra  cotta  masterpieces  of  Greek  art. 

The  visage  is  not  Egyptian,  but  of  Roman  or  Greek  type, 
and  is  certainly  a  work  of  the  Roman  Empire  period.  It  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  being  described  on 
page  135  of  Signor  Bottis'  "  Catalogue  des  Monuments  exposes 
au  Musee"  Greco-Romain  d'Alexandrie."  This  review  of  M. 
Capart's  new  volume  will  show  how  valuable  an  acquisition  it 
would  be  to  United  States  Libraries  and  all  lovers  of  art.  No 
better  series  of  pictures  for  lantern  slides  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  Egyptian  art  and  antiquities  could  be  selected  be- 
cause whilst  new  to  students  they  are  one  and  all  of  equal  and 
in  some  instances  greater  value  than  the  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs hitherto  utilized,  in  many  cases  over  again,  for  such 
purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  anthor  and  publishers 
will  see  their  way  to  provide  at  least  three  more  similar 
volumes. 

Joseph  Opford,  M.  S.  B.  A. 


31  Desperate  step. 

Under  the  13th  of  February  appears  in  "  Der  alte  Glaube,"  a 
leading  periodical  of  the  Lutheran  church,  published  at 
Leipzig,  the  following  article  on  the  controversy  between  Dr. 
HUprecht  and  Dr.  H.  Winckler  and  his  associates. 

Professor  Dr.  H.  Ililprecht  of  Philadelphia  has  now  also  ad- 
dressed audiences  in  Berlin,  Frankfurt  and  Munich  on  the 
results  of  the  American  excavations  in  Nippur.  According  to 
reports  received  the  impression  he  made  was  everywhere  the 
same.  The  clear  and  calm  objectivity  with  which  he  present- 
ed the  rich  finds  of  the  American  expedition  was  generally 
admired.      No  less  edifying    was    the    noble    and    powerful 
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earnestness  of  faith  with  which  he  championed  the  undeceiv- 
ing prophecy  of  Old  Testament  revelation. 

It  is  therefore  very  gratifying  that  the  court  at  Berlin  after 
all  concluded  to  take  cognizance  of  the  presence  of  the  re- 
nowned explorer  who  has  rendered  such  valuable  services  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  German  excavations  in  Babylonia, 
and  to  personally  hear  him. 

Yielding  to  an  urgent  request  of  the  chief  court-chaplain, 
Dr.  Dryander,  Hilprecht  gave  a  full  account  concerning  his 
work  on  the  American  field  of  excavations.  The  lecture  was 
given  in  'the  "  Domkandidatenstif t "  before  a  seleet  company 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  courtiers,  the  ministers  and  their 
councillors,  the  representatives  of  the  university,  of  theological 
science  and  of  the  higher  clergy. 

He  had  not  sought  the  honor.  All  the  more  he  mnst  have 
enjoyed  the  great  interest  which  was  shown  his  work  also  in 
these  spheres  of  society.  With  the  same  certainty  he  spoke 
here,  as  elsewhere,  against  the  phantastic  attempt  to  derive 
the  Israelitic  Monotheism  from  Babylonian  sources.  Never- 
theless, he  made  the  encouraging  experience  that  an  influen- 
tial part  of  Berlin  society  is  not  disposed  to  surrender 
unconditionally  to  the  fathomless  radicalism  of  a  Delitzsch. 

Before  Hilprecht  appeared  in  the  "  Domkandidatenstift "  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb  was  heard,  which  was  to  make  him  impos- 
sible not  only  at  the  court  in  Berlin  bnt  in  all  Germany. 
Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Prof.  Dr.  B.  Meissner,  Dr.  L. 
Messerschmidt,  Dr.  W.  Strack  and  Dr.  Hugo  Winckler  had 
issued  a  public  declaration,  over  their  own  signatures,  which 
sought  to  stamp  him  as  a  wholly  unscientific  man,  as  a  cunning 
fraud  who  was  utilizing  the  press  for  his  own  aggrandizement, 
glorying  in  achievements  and  successes  which  in  no  wise 
belong  to  him.  This  joint  declaration  of  the  Berlin  Assyriolo- 
gists  says : 

"  In  his  lecture  before  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  on 
January  17,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  contributed  by  him- 
self, Prof.  Dr.  Hilprecht  spoke  of  his  excavations  carried  on  by 
hint  in  Nippur,  Babylonia,  during  fourteen  years.    This  an- 
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□ouncement  has  been  often  seized  in  the  daily  press  and  for 
this  reason  Prof.  Hilprecht  has  been  presented  as  an  especially 
successful  leader  in  excavations  and  competent  judge  in 
questions  having  reference  to  Assyriologic  topics.  Over 
against  this  the  undersigned  representatives  of  Assyriological 
science  in  Berlin  declare  that  of  the  four  American  exploring 
campaigns  in  Nippur  hitherto  achieved  Prof.  Hilprecht  took 
part  only  in  the  first  of  1889  lasting  but  two  months,  and,  in- 
deed, merely  as  a  participating  member  under  the  leadership 
of  Peters;  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  second  of  1890, 
which  was  also  under  the  supervision  of  Peters,  neither  had  he 
anything  to  do  with  the  third,  1893-1896,  which  was  led  by 
Haynes.  Concerning  the  fourth,  scientific  authenticated  reports 
art  not  yet  in  hand.  Yet  Prof.  Hilprecht  could  certainly  not 
have  taken  part  in  it  any  longer  than  four  or  five  months, — in 
what  capacity  we  do  not  know." 

Scarcely  ever  the  "  Voraussetznngslosigkeit "  of  German 
science*  has  presented  itself  in  a  more  questionable  light  than 
by  this  declaration  which  betrays  in  every  line  the  personal 
malignity,  the  injured  ambition  and  the  poisoned  jealousy  of 
a  clique  whose  autocracy  is  threatened.  It  was  therefore  easy 
for  Hilprecht  to  refute  their  mean  insinuations  even  on  the 
same  evening  before  his  elite  audience. 

But  in  order  to  justify  himself  also  before  the  general  public 
he  published  the  following  answer  : 

"  The  declaration  of  Prof.  Dr.  Delitxsch  and  of  the  other 
four  '  representatives  of  Assyriological  science  in  Berlin '  com- 
pels me  to  make  the  following  reply  ; 

"Firstly.  It  is  incorrect  that  I  'contributed  myself  to  the 
press  reports  concerning  my  Berlin  lecture  of  January  the 
17th.  I  did  not  write  nor  induce  anybody  to  write  one  line  con- 
cerning my  lectures  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Frankfurt  and  Munich 
for  any  German  or  foreign  newspaper.  That  press,  home  or 
foreign,  which  is  able  to  prove  this,  to  me,  incomprehensible 


•[The  false  claim  of  these  scientists  that  they  take  their  views  free 
of  any  prejudices  either  personal  or  philosophical  or  religious,  merely  from 
the  results  of  exact  empivie  or  historic  investigation.] 
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assertion  of  the  gentlemen  in  Berlin  to  be  true  is  herewith  in- 
vited to  do  K>. 

"  Secondly.  It  is  incorrect  that  I  have  spoken  in  any  of  my 
lectures  of  '  Babylonian  excavations  which  I  have  made  during 
i^years.'  I  have  said  that  during  the  past  14  years  I  have 
been  repeatedly  exploring  in  that  country.  In  another  place 
I  have  spoken  of  my  archceologic-historical  works  during  14 
years,  on  the  basts  of  actual  discoveries  made  by  our  ex- 
pedition. 

"  Thirdly.  It  is  incorrect  that  'no  scientifically  authenticated 
reports  on  our  fourth  expedition  are  at  hand,'  Other  Assyriolo- 
gists  have  been  acquainted  for  a  long  time  with  the  literature 
respecting  this  expedition.  It  is  also  incorrect  that '  it  -was  not 
known  in  what  capacity  I  took  part  in  this  expedition.'  An 
official  document  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
laid,  according  to  the  information  of  a  friend,  by  him  before 
one  of  these  five  gentlemen,  a  document  in  which  I  am  ex- 
pressly designated  as  the  scientific  director  of  the  expedition. 
I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  scientific  results  of  this  most 
successful  of  our  expeditions  (according  to  the  public  declara- 
tion of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania). . 

"  Fourthly.  As  for  the  rest  concerning  my  works  in  Baby- 
lon I  am  compelled  to  state  in  a  few  words  the  following  :  In 
the  year  1888  to  1889  I  was  active  for  four  months  in  Baby- 
lonia. 1890  I  was  kept  away  from  the  work  of  the  expedition 
by  the  Babylonian  malaria,  succeeded  by  a  very  severe  at- 
tack of  typhus.  In  the  work  of  the  third  expedition,  however, 
1893-1896,  I  '  took  part '  even  to  a  high  degree.  A  large  part 
of  the  funds  I  have  collected.  I  secured  the  necessary  firman 
in  my  name.  I,  together  with  the  worthy  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Clark,  formed  the  executive  board  since  1895, 
and  upon  his  expressed  wish  I  have  conducted  the  scientific 
direction  from  that  time  till  to-day.  Also  for  this  fifth  expedi- 
tion, which  I  am  preparing  at  present,  the  allowance  of  pecun- 
iary funds  is  conditioned  upon  my  personal  scientific  direction. 
During  that  third  expedition  I  was  kept  away  from  the  field  of 
excavation  proper  only  because  I  had  to  make  several  journeys 
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through  Asia  Minor  in  the  interest  of  the  expedition,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  origin  and  age  of  Kappadokian  tablets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 

"  Fifthly.  It  is  repugnant  to  me  to  say  more  of  myself.  If 
the  gentlemen  desire  to  get  intimate  and  authentic  informa- 
tion of  my  work  in  matters  of  the  Babylonian  expedition  as  it 
was  developed  since  14  years  in  eight  journeys  of  exploration 
in  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  I  would  advise 
them  that  they,  instead  of  believing  reports  which  cannot  be 
controlled,  rely  upon  the  competent  instance  viz.  the  rector  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  or  His  Excellency,  Hamdy 
Bey,  the  general  director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  in 
Constantinople," 

Translated  for  Biblia  from  the  German  by  T. 


Stoicism. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  known  to  many  read- 
ers as  the  editor  of  "  The  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,"  for  a 
succinct  and  interesting  account  of  "  Greek  and  Roman 
Stoicism  and  some  of  its  Disciples."  ((Boston,  Herbert  B. 
Turner  &  Co.).  It  is  no  outworn  subject  which  the  author  of 
this  book  has  chosen  to  discuss  ;  the  teachings  and  the  lives  of 
the  great  expounders  of  Stoicism  have  not  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded with  sympathy  by  well-informed  and  thoughtful  men, 
for  to  the  Stoic  theory  of  ethics  was  mainly  due  the  benign 
transformation  of  Roman  jurisprudence  which,  in  its  torn,  has 
exercised  a  humanizing  and  elevating  influence  upon  legisla- 
tion and  case  law  in  all  civilized  countries.  Many  volumes 
would  be  needed  to  set  forth  an  exhaustive  history  of  Stoicism 
from  the  formulation  of  its  theory  by  Zeno  at  Athens,  near  the 
elose  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  to  the  death  of  its  supreme 
exemplar  in  practise,  Marcus  Aurelius,  near  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  is  a  satisfactory  outline,  how- 
ever, which  Dr.  Davis  has  given  us  within  the  compass  of 
some  two  hundred  pages,  to  which  are  added  selections  from 
Seneca,  Epictetus  and  the  author  of  the  "  Meditations." 
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Zeno  began  as  a  follower  of  the  Cynics,  but  he  came  to  re- 
gard asceticism  as  an  inadequate  definition  of  virtue.  He  was 
equally  opposed  to  Plato's  doctrine  that  "virtue  consists  in 
contemplation,  and  to  that  of  Epicurus,  that  virtue  consists  in 
refined  and  intelligent  pleasure.  He  held  that  virtue  must  be 
active,  not  passive,  and  that  to  practise  it  was  the  highest  duty 
of  man.  Knowledge  was  needed,  however,  in  order  to  practise 
virtue.  Zeno  was  persuaded  that  if  men  only  knew  what  they 
ought  to  do  they  would  do  it.  With  him  sense  furnishes  the 
data  of  knowledge,  and  reason  combines  them.  Considered  as 
a  moralist,  he  taught  that  man  must  live  to  be  virtuous,  to  do 
brave  deeds,  to  be  a  man  in  the  true  Latin  sense  of  the  word 
virtus.  In  the  field  of  speculative  thought  he  sought  to 
oppose  scepticism,  which  was  casting  a  veil  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty over  everything  pertaining  to  the  soul  and  to  God. 
In  his  teaching  he  avoided  interference  with  the  national 
religion,  all  of  whose  divinities  were  to  him  manifestations  of 
the  one  Supreme  Being.  Such  being  his  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  the  Greek  deities  he  was  able  without  dissimulation  to 
respect  popular  beliefs.  The  result  was  that  the  Athenians, 
who  had  given  hemlock  to  Socrates,  honored  Zeno  with  a 
brazen  statue  and  a  golden  crown.  At  first  the  progress  of 
Stoicism  was  slow,  but  by  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 
the  science  of  the  principles  on  which  the  moral  life  ought  to 
be  founded  had  been  fully  developed  in  the  bands  of  Zeno's 
successors,  conspicuous  among  whom  were  Cleanthes,  and 
especially  Chrysippus. 

Fifty  years  later  the  Stoic  philosophy,  having  received  its 
final  form,  was  brought  from  Athens  to  Rome  by  an  active 
apostle  Pratiui,  who  was  received  into  the  circle  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  the  historian  Polybius  and  the  poets  Terence 
and  Lucretius.  At  Rome  Stoicism  fell  upon  congenial  soil ;  it 
was,  in  truth,  the  one  Greek  philosophy  adapted  to  the  Roman 
type.  The  accent  which  it  laid  on  morals,  the  firmness  and 
austerity  of  its  code,  the  stern  repudiation  of  emotional  con- 
siderations and  impulses,  even  the  narrowness  and  inflexibil- 
ity of  its  logic,  all  commended  it  to  Roman  sympathy.    The 
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strength  of  Rome,  the  Becret  of  her  empire,  lay  in  character, 
in  an  operative  code  of  honor,  domestic,  civic,  and,  compara- 
tively, international.  As  we  have  said,  the  Stoic  conception  of 
virtue  corresponded  closely  to  the  range  of  qualities  denoted 
by  the  Roman  word  for  manliness.  The  traditional  types  of 
Roman  patriot  had  been  so  many  historical  exemplifications 
of  Stoicism  as  yet  unformulated.  Cato  of  Utica,  who  was 
typically  Roman,  by  his  faults  and  limitations  as  much  as  by 
his  backbone  of  virtue,  was  to  become  for  a  time  the  ideal  of 
Roman  Stoicism.  Under  the  early  empire  the  great  jurists  of 
Rome  were  familiar  with  the  Stoic  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
this  had  become  an  important  element  in  Roman  education. 

The  effect  of  this  philosophy  on  Roman  jurisprudence  is 
distinguishable  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Roman  jurists  derived  from  Stoicism  their  conception  of  the 
fundamental  principles  according  to  which  human  conduct 
should  be  shaped.  It  was  through  this  conception  that  they 
were  led  to  bring  the  jus  gentium — which  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  the  Roman  system  of  equity— into  harmony  with 
the  Stoical  theory  of  natural  law.  Hence  their  enunciation  of 
the /us  naturale,  or  that  law  which  springs  from  the  universal 
nature  of  man,  and  the  general  abiding  conditions  of  human 
life  and  society,  instead  of  being  the  product  of  local,  tempor- 
ary and  accidental  causes.  Thus  the  study  of  law  ceased  to  be 
empirical,  and  acquired  a  scientific  foundation.  In  the  second 
place  it  was  through  Stoicism  that  Roman  jurisprudence  be- 
came merciful  and  humane.  The  founders  of  the  school  had 
insisted  upon  the  duty  of  mercy  as  well  as  the  duty  of  justice, 
and  the  later  Stoics  emphasized  the  importance  of  charity, 
beneficence,  gentleness,  unlimited  benevolence  and  a  readiness 
to  forgive  in  all  cases  in  which  forgiveness  is  possible.  The 
humanizing  side  of  Stoicism  is  brought  out  so  strongly  in  the 
writings  of  Seneca  that  he  was  formerly  believed  to  have  had 
intimate  relations  with  contemporary  Christians.  Jerome 
ranked  him  in  the  catalogue  of  saints.  Augustine  refers  to 
letters  alleged  to  have  passed  between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca, 
but  these  are  now  rejected  by  scholars  as  apocryphal.    There 
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are,  nevertheless,  many  striking  resemblances  between  Seneca 
and  St.  Paul.  There  are  even  found  in  the  former  traces  of 
some  of  the  best-known  parables  of  Christ,  as  those  of  the 
sower,  of  the  rich  fool,  of  the  debtor,  and  of  the  talents  put 
out  at  usury.  He  speaks  of  the  house  built  upon  the  rock,  and 
depicts  life  as  a  warfare  and  a  pilgrimage.  He  teaches  that 
God  dwells  not  in  temples  of  wood  or  stone,  nor  needs  the 
ministrations  of  human  bands  ;  that  He  has  no  delight  in  the 
blood  of  victims  ;  that  He  is  near  to  all  His  creatures  ;  that  His 
spirit  resides  in  men's  hearts ;  that  all  men  are  truly  His  off- 
spring ;  that  we  are  members  of  one  body,  which  is  God,  or 
Nature ;  that  men  must  believe  in  God  before  they  can  ap- 
proach Him  ;  that  the  true  service  of  God  is  to  be  like  unto 
Him  ;  that  all  men  have  sinned,  and  that  none  has  performed 
all  the  works  of  the  moral  law  ;  and,  finally,  that  God  is  no  re- 
spector  of  nations,  ranks  or  conditions,  but  all,  barbarian  and 
Roman,  bond  and  free,  are  alike  under  His  all-seeing  provi- 
dence.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  averments,  however, 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  Stoic  teaching,  however  surprisingly 
near  they  may  seem  to  approach  Platonic,  or  even  Christian, 
modes  of  thought 

Epictetus,  who  was  born  just  about  the  time  that  Seneca 
died,  was  an  even  more  memorable  example  of  the  moral 
height  to  which  men  might  be  lifted  by  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
Pascal  thought  that  no  one  has  more  truly  recognized  man's 
duties  toward  God  and  Himself.  Epictetus  would  not  have 
his  disciples  rest  content  with  the  selfish  hope  of  saving  their 
own  souls  ;  rather  he  would  have  them  ever  think  of  the  hu- 
man brotherhood,  and  live,  not  for  themselves,  bet  for  man- 
kind. All  men,  he  taught,  are  brothers,  since  all  have  in  the 
same  degree  God  for  their  Father.  Man,  therefore,  no  matter 
who  or  what  else  he  may  be,  should  be  the  object  of  our  solici- 
tude, simply  as  being  man.  No  hostility  and  ill-treatment 
should  quench  our  benevolence.  No  one  is  so  low  but  that  he 
has  claims  on  the  love  and  justice  of  his  fellow  man.  Even 
the  slave  is  a  man  deserving  our  esteem,  and  qualified  to  claim 
from  us  his  rights.    The  same  thought  led  Epictetus  to  give  a 
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wider  range  to  the  conceptions  of  nationality  and  race,  and  to 
advise  all  men  to  call  themselves  citizens  of  the  world,  when 
asked  to  what  countries  they  belonged,  and  not  to  say  that 
they  were  Athenians  or  Corinthians.  These  ideas  flow  like  a 
golden  stream  through  the  whole  body  of  the  later  Roman 
jurisprudence,  and  must  be  largely  credited  with  the  mitiga- 
tion and  ultimate  extinction  of  human  slavery. 

Mayo  W.  Hazeltini. 
(From  the  New  York  Sun.) 


Palestine  Exploration  Tuna. 

The  essay  which  Gen.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson  has  been 
printing  in  the  Quarterly  on  the  site  of  Golgotha  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  has  been 
made  to  this  extensive  discussion.  The  gentleness  with  which 
he  and  other  military  men  like  Warner  and  Conder  write  upon 
this  and  other  disputed  subjects  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
pugnacious  and  contemptuous  manner  in  which  ecclesiastics 
speak  of  each  other  in  this  connection.  Sir  Charles  has  gone 
over  the  whole  historic  ground  as  carefully  as  possible  in 
order  to  find  and  exhibit  the  exact  basis  on  which  any  conclu- 
sion can  be  based.  He  is  never  dogmatic  and  he  prefers  to 
understate  rather  than  to  overstate  his  argument  To  some 
his  treatment  may  seem  so  colorless  as  to  be  of  little  value, 
but  others  will  appreciate  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  will  be 
content  to  let  the  case  stand  just  as  it  does  in  his  cautious 
mind.  He  has  added  to  what  has  been  said  before  some  very 
important  thoughts  on  the  attitude  of  the  early  Christians 
towards  Golgotha  and  the  Tomb, 

The  view  taken  is  that  the  early  Christians  did  not  give 
nearly  so  much  thought  to  Biblical  sites  as  was  done  at  a  later 
period.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  more  spiritual  than 
those  who  came  after  them,  and  consequently  not  so  much  de- 
voted to  places  and  relics.  To  them  the  worship  of  the  bone 
of  a  saint  or  of  a  nail  of  the  cross  would  have  seemed  idola- 
trous.   They  took  this  attitude  not  only  from  the  teaching  of 
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our  Lord  that  God  is  a  spirit  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  but  also  from  their  Jewish  training.  The  Jews 
had  never  been  in  the  way  of  mating  pilgrimages  to  the  scene 
of  the  giving  of  the  law  nor  to  the  grave  of  Abraham.  They 
resorted  to  the  temple,  but  not  to  find  and  adore  the  relics  of 
Solomon  so  much  as  to  bow  before  the  one  and  ever  living 
God.  This  seems  to  account  for  the  omission  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  any  reference  by  Christian  writers  to  the 
Sepulchre  or  any  account  of  their  visit  to  it.  Then  comes 
Helena,  a  new  and  enthusiastic  convert,  and  she  looks  for 
places  in  the  more  materialistic  spirit ;  she  finds  such  places  as 
correctly  as  possible  and  turns  them  into  shrines ;  and  such 
they  have  been  ever  since,  the  most  ignorant  Christians  being 
the  hnost  dependent  'upon  these  external  supports  of  faith. 
If  this  view  be  correct  we  can  see  why  Helena  found  no 
churches  upon  the  sacred  places,  why  she  placed  them  there, 
and  why  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the  identification  farther 
back  than  her  day. 

Sir  Charles  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  the 
claims  of  the  hilt  over  Jeremiah's  Grotto,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  regarded  by  certain  Protestant  scholars  as  the  true 
site  of  the  crucifixion.  There  is  no  proof  of  this  identification, 
but  the  situation  of  the  hill  and  especially  the  form  of  it  have 
given  support  to  the  idea  that  it  fulfils  the  conditions  of  history 
better  than  any  other  place.  Being  free  from  buildings  on 
account  of  being  a  Moslem  cemetery  it  attracts  the  visitor's 
steps  and  satisfies  his  conception  of  the  scene,  but  Dr.  Schick 
has  no  confidence  in  the  claim  made- for  it,  and  that  claim  has 
not  been  strengthened  by  the  declaration  of  Gen.  Gordon  that 
he  had  found  near  by  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  or  by  such  a 
statement  as  emanated,  it  is  said,  from  Dr.  Talmadge,  that  the 
stones  on  the  hill,  if  broken,  were  found  to  have  stains  of 
blood  within. 

Just  now  the  old  site  seems  to  be  less  doubted  than  formerly, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  essay  may 
remain  to  the  last  word  until  some  actual  discovery  starts  the 
discussion  anew.     The  essay  should  certainly  be  printed  as  a 
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separate  pamphlet,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  author  will 
see  that  this  is  done,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  a  map  and 
with  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  a  part  of  the  very 
numerous  notes,  all  of  which  are  valuable. 

The  work  which  Mr.  P.  G.  Baldensperger  is  printing  in  the 
Quarterly,  nnder  the  name  of  "  The  Immoveable  Bast,"  covers 
ground  on  which  previous  writers  have  entered  somewhat 
fully,  Van  Lenep,  Thomson,  and  others,  but  the  long  residence 
of  this  writer  in  the  land  will  make  his  articles  interesting,  and 
they  may  constitute  in  the  end  an  excellent  work  of  reference, 
if  thoroughly  indexed.  His  first  chapter  is  on  the  business 
man  and  deals  with  the  grocer,  the  perfumer,  the  coffee  shop- 
keeper, the  (barber,  the  provision  dealer,  the  baker,  the  con- 
fectioner, and  the  miller,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
Scriptures  and  evident  accuracy  of  observation. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauer,  a  resident  of  Jerusalem,  is  now  the 
possessor  of  an  excellent  camera,  and  he  is  sending  to  the 
Qaarterly  photographs  of  great  interest  with  intelligent  notes. 
This  will  enable  him  to  deal  quickly  with  all  discoveries  there 
and  will  go  far  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  such  notes 
caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Schick.  What  Mr.  Hanauer  says 
of  the  Gordon  tomb  is  accompanied  with  a  very  fine  photo- 
graph, showing  that  the  supposed  trough  in  which  the  door- 
stone  rolled  was  made  for  a  very  different  purpose,  namely,  as 
a  row  of  mangers  for  donkeys.  What  can  be  done  with  the 
tomb,  now  that  it  has  been  paid  for  with  a  large  price,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  certainly  it  is  better  to  retract  an  error 
than  to  persist  in  it,  and  perhaps  ere  long  the  now  salaried 
custodian  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  honor  rightly  attaching 
to  Gen.  Gordon's  name  may  be  saved  from  the  shame  of  a 
chronological  blunder  such  as  was  common  enough  in  the 
middle  ages  but  does  not  belong  to  our  time,  and  should  not  be 
perpetuated,  if  accidentally  made. 

Colonel  Conder,  whose  contributions  to  the  Quarterly  now- 
adays are  very  brief  though  always  valuable,  has  examined 
eight  early  seals  from  Jerusalem  figured  by  Perrot  in  his 
History  of  Art,  and  bearing  the  name  Jehovah  in  such  com- 
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pounds  as  Obadiah,  Hananiah  and  Shemayahu.  He  finds  that 
generally  they  show  no  image  or  animal  object,  but  that  some- 
times the  law  against  snch  representations  was  not  observed. 
It  would  seem  to  be  plain  enough  that  all  along  before  the 
captivity  the  Jews  were  infringing  this  rule,  and  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  return  from  Babylon  that  their  practice  was 
at  all  in  keeping  with  their  doctrine. 

As  persons  wishing  to  obtain  maps,  books  or  lantern  slides, 
often  ask  what  reduction  from  the  prices  named  will  be 
granted  on  this  or  that  account,  I  would  say  once  more  that  no 
reduction  is  possible  except  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
Secretary,  who  is  necessarily  at  some  expense  in  any  case. 
When  an  invoice  is  received  from  London  the  exact  amount  to 
be  remitted  is  increased  by  the  actual  cost  of  importation  and 
the  postage  or  other  expenses  of  transmission  to  the  pur- 
chaser. He  therefore  pays  the  bare  cost,  and  no  reduction 
from  present  prices  is  possible  except  when  the  London  office 
may  see  fit  to  order  it  or  when  our  most  oppressive  tariff  shall 
have  been  lowered  essentially,  as  is  devoutly  hoped  for  by 
every  lover  of  learning. 
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Book  Reviews. 

Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  During  the  19th  Century.  By 
H.  V.  Hilprecht.  With  the  Co-operation  of  Professors  Ben- 
zinger,  Ilommel,  Jensen  and  Steindorff, 

This  portly  volume  contains  a  resume*  of  the  archaeological 
work  of  the  entire  last  century  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
Palestine,  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pages,  written  by  Dr.  Hilprecht,  are  devoted  to  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  A  complete  and  lucid  account  is  given  of  the 
early  attempts  at  exploration  from  the  time  of  Grotefend  and 
others,  and  a  very  full  account  of  the  four  expeditions  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  beginning  in  1888,  with  all  of 
which  Dr.  Hilprecht  was  connected,  first  as  Assyriologist  and 
lastly  as  Scientific  Director.  Forty-four  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  De  Sarzec  at  Tello ;  some 
twenty  pages  are  gives  to  the  English  excavations  under 
Rassam,  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  German  excavations 
at  Nippur  under  Moritz  and  Koldewey,  and  960  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  expeditions  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Due  credit  is  given  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  Ward,  the  director  of  the  Wolfe  Expedition,  and  to  the 
patient  work  and  energy  of  Mr.  ,Haynes  and  to  Dr.  Peters, 
who  secured  the  necessary  funds  for  the  first  expedition  to 
Babylonia  through  liberal  friends  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  Peters  at  that  time  being  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
that  institution. 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Peters,  Mr.  Haynes  and  Dr.  Hilprecht 
could  not  and  did  not  work  in  harmony,  and  Dr.  Hilprecht 
considers  that  the  former  explorers,  who  were  not  "  experts  in 
architecture,  Assyriology,  or  archaeology,  and  therefore  coald 
furnish  only  raw  material  for  the  use  of  the  specialist."  The 
instructions  received  by  the  promotors  of  the  expedition  were 
followed  out  by  Mr.  Haynes,  and  these  orders  were  to  carry 
off  all  the  tablets  and  smaller  objects  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  Unfortunately,  conditions  or  surroundings  under  which 
tablets  or  vases  were  found  were  lost  sight  of,  and  all  archaeo- 
logical considerations  were  uncared  for.     This  led  to  consid- 
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arable  friction,  but  the  result  of  the  many  expeditions  have 
furnished  innumerable  objects  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
besides  that  a  most  interesting  series  of  archaeological  data. 

Messrs.  Edward  W.  and  Clarence  H.  Clark  of  Philadelphia 
contributed  the  magnificent  sum  of  $100,000  towards  establish- 
ing the  "Clark  Research  Professorship  of  Assyriology,"  the 
only  chair  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  the  first  encumbent  is 
authorized  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  study  and  de- 
ciphering of  those  remarkable  results  which  through  the  gen- 
erosity  and  energy  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  and  other  Philadelphia 
citizens  were  obtained  at  the  ruins  of  Nippur,  and  which 
through  the  liberality  and  personal  interest  of  Mr.  Eckley  B. 
Coxe,  Jr.,  will  be  printed  and  submitted  to  the  public  more 
rapidly  than  was  hitherto  possible. 

Dr.  Hilprecht  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  methodical 
explorations  of  one  of  the  earliest  Babylonian  cities,  the  ruins 
of  Nippur,  the  Biblical  Calneh  (Gen.  x:  10).  Four  distinct 
campaigns,  the  scientific  results  equally  in  rank  with  the  best 
sent  out  from  England  and  France,  were  conducted  before  the 
priceless  treasures  of  literature  and  art  which  are  now  depos- 
ited in  the  two  great  museums  at  Constantinople  and  Phila- 
delphia could  be  extracted  from  their  ancient  hiding  place. 

The  first  expedition  (1888-89)  wa»  on  tne  whole  tentative. 
It  included  an  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  ruins,  the  begin- 
ning of  systematic  excavations  at  the  temple  of  Bel,  the 
discovery  of  a  Parthian  palace,  and  the  unearthing  of  more 
than  2,000  cuneiform  inscriptions  representing  the  principal 
periods  of  Babylonian  history,  and  including  numerous  tablets 
of  the  ancient  temple  library.  The  second  (1889-90)  continued 
in  the  line  of  research  mapped  out  by  the  first,  explored  the 
upper  strata  of  the  temple,  and  by  means  of  a  few  deep  trial 
trenches  produced  evidence  that  a  considerable  number  of 
very  ancient  monuments  still  existed  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
sacred  enclosure.  It  resumed  the  excavation  of  the  Parthian 
palace,  discovered  important  Cassito  archives,  and  acquired 
about  8,000  tablets  of  the  second  and  third  pre-Christian 
milleniums.  The  third  (1893-96)  also  directed  its  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  temple  mound,  but  at  the   same   time  made  a 
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successful  search  for  inscribed  monuments  in  other  sections  of 
the  ruins,  gathering  no  less  than  a  1,000  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
largely  fragmentary.  It  discovered  the  first  well-preserved 
brick  arch  of  pre-Sargonic  times  (about  4,000  B.  C),  and  over 
500  vase  fragments  of  the  earliest  rulers  of  the  country. 

The  fourth  expedition  (1898-1900)  was  the  most  successful 
of  all.  Among  other  things  it  definitely  located  the  famous 
temple  library  at  Nippur,  from  which  thousands  of  tablets  had 
previously  been  obtained,  and  secured  23,000  tablets  and 
fragments,  mostly  of  a  literary  character.  Among  the  in- 
scriptions are  hundreds  of  historical  texts,  dictionaries,  or  lists 
of  Sumerian  words  with  Semitic  equivalents ;  lists  of  birds, 
animals,  plants  and  stones  ;  lists  of  words  for  chairs,  stools  and 
other  articles  of  furniture  ;  beautiful  hymns ;  astronomical  and 
mythological  inscriptions  ;  tablets  which  refer  to  the  service 
and  functionaries  of  the  temple ;  how  many  garments  the  god 
Bel  wore,  how  many  shrines  there  were  at  Nippur,  besides 
those  dedicated  to  Bel,  and  stating  what  the  revenues  of  the 
temple  were  ;  tablets  containing  grammatical  sentences  writ- 
ten by  students,  arithmetical  calculations,  etc.  Says  Dr. 
Hilprecht :  "These  tablets  show  the  daily  life  of  the  people, 
their  manufactures,  manner  of  housekeeping,  methods  of 
training,  their  irrigating  and  cultivating  systems,  their 
customs  of  marriage  and  adoption  of  children,  and  vividly 
bring  before  us  life  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Belshazzar,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, Cyrus,  Darius,  Sardanapalus,  thus  carrying  us 
back  thousands  of  years  before  the  Christian  era." 

Professor  Hilprecht's  understanding  of  the  tower  of  the 
Temple  of  Bel  ;is  especially  interesting,  as  it  offers  the  first 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Genesis  concerning 
the  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Dr.  Benzinger,  late  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  writes  of  re- 
searches in  Palestine,  and  considers  the  topography,  geograph- 
ical survey  of  the  land,  Jerusalem,  and  the  archaeological 
results,  which,  while  interesting  to  the  Bible  student,  cannot  of 
course  be  compared  with  the  rich  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt.     Says  Dr.  Benzinger.    "  If  the 
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Moabite  King  Mesha  perpetuated  bis  great  exploits  on  stone, 
a  Jeroboam  II.  or  a  Hezekiah  may  have  done  the  same  thing. 
The  places  in  which  such  inscriptions  must  be  supposed  to 
exist,  e.  g.,  Samaria,  are  as  yet  quite  unexplored.  Just  as  Tel- 
el-Hesy,  one  of  the  few  mounds  so  far  excavated,  at  once 
yielded  an  unexpected  result,  so  many  others  in  the  land  may 
hide  destroyed  cities  under  the  surface." 

The  chapter  on  Egypt  is  written  by  Professor  Dr.  George 
Steindorff  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  a  distinguished 
Egyptologist  and  Coptic  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a  grammar, 
besides  many  valuable  publications  on  Egyptology,  Dr. 
Steindorff  writes  of  the  history  of  the  excavations  made  during 
the  last  century,  touching  upon  the  most  important  discover- 
ies in  Egypt,  including  the  work  of  Mariette,  Maspero,  Gri- 
baut,  de  Morgan,  Victor  Loret,  Amelineau,  and  others,  and  the 
work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Dr.  Steindorff  de- 
scribes the  results  of  the  excavations,  the  pyramids  of  Mem- 
phis,  the  Fayum,  El-Amarna,  Thebes,  and  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  and  the  oldest  Egyptian  cemeteries, 

Professor  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel,  of  the  University  of  Munich, 
supplies  an  entertaining  chapter  on  Arabia,  giving  an  account 
of  the  various  expeditions  to  that  country  down  to  that  of  the 
Vienna  Academy  in  December  1898,  A  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Arabian  philology  and  inscriptions.  Professor  Dr.  Peter 
Jensen,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  the  well-known  Hittite 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Assyriologists  in  Europe, 
contributes  a  chapter  entitled  "The  So-called  Hittites  and 
their  Inscriptions."  Dr.  Jenner  regards  the  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  our  Indogermamc 
speech,  and  as  the  oldest  native  documents  of  Indogermanic 
history.  He  considers  that  the  Hittite  writing  was  invented 
by  the  forefathers  of  the  modern  Armenians,  and  he  enters 
fully  into  an  account  of  his  own  methods  of  decipherment. 

The  book  is  printed  on  enameled  paper  from  clear  and 
readable  type,  and  is  imbellished  with  two  hundred  half-tone 
illustrations,  and  four  maps. 

(Philadelphia.  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.  Large  Octavo,  pp.  809. 
Price  *3.oo). 
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A  History  of  Egypt.  From  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period 
to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII,  B,  C.  30.  By  E.  A.  Wallii 
Budge,  M.  A,  etc.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  An- 
tiquities in  the  British  Museum. 

This  work  deals  with  the  history  of  Egypt  and  her  people 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  Neolithic  period,  and  ends  with  the 
description  of  her  conquest  by  the  Romans  under  Ciesar 
Octavianus,  B.  C.  30.  The  material  is  derived  from  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments  and  papyri,  and  it  exhibits  the  ripest 
conclusions  of  English,  French,  and  German  Egyptologists. 
Each  volume  describes  a  certain  period  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory, and  is  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which 
treats  of  a  dynasty,  or  group  of  dynasties,  or  con- 
tains a  summary  of  the  principal  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  period  with  which  the  volume  is  concerned. 
The  reign  of  each  king  is  described  in  a  number  of  para- 
graphs, wherein  will  be  found  not  only  an  enumeration  of  the 
bare  facts  of  history,  but  also  extracts  from  papyri  and  stela 
and  other  Egyptian  documents,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  country,  both  civil  and  military,  daring  the 
period  of  his  rule.  To  supplement  the  statements  of  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  supply  interesting  and  often 
important  information  about  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians,  Dr. 
Budge  has  drawn  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  other  classi- 
cal writers.  Numerous  references  are  given  to  published 
works  in  English,  French  and  German,  wherein  the  reader 
will  find  the  Egyptian  texts,  often  with  translations  and 
elaborate  introductions. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  covering  the  Neolithic  and 
Archaic  periods  was  reviewed  in  the  Bibua  for  September, 
190.  The  second  volume  continues  the  history  from  the  end 
of  the  Hid.  Dynasty  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Seankh-ka-Ra, 
who  was  famous  for  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  Punt, 
and  who  was  the  last  king  of  the  Xlth.  Dynasty.  Dr.  Budge 
states  squarely  that  "no  evidence  exists  which  would  place 
Punt  further  south  than  the  Elephant  river  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,"  and  that  all  the  Egyptological  evidence  at  present 
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available  contradictsjthe  assertion  of  some  Egyptologists  and 
travelers,  that  the  Egyptians  "got  their  gold  mainly  from 
South  Africa." 

The  second  volume  deals  principally  with  the  personal  of 
Great  Pyramid^Boilderi,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  epochs  of 
Egyptianjhistory.  Volume  third  considers  Egypt  nnder  the 
Amenemhats*and  Hyksos,  ending  with  the  reign  of  Thothmes 
II.  This  period  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
Egypt,  for  daring  its  course  the  Egyptians  fonnded  their 
great  colony  in  Nubia,  and  defeated  the  Hyksos,  and  began  to 
extend  their  possessions  into  Western  Asia,  Says  Dr.  Budge, 
the  departure  of  the  Hyksos  "  was  the  first  and  greatest 
Exodus  from  the  Delta,  and  it  became  the  historic  fact  around 
which,  in  later  centuries,  the  Hebrews  hung  the  traditions  of 
their  great  men  in  Egypt,  and  their  expulsion  therefrom.  In 
fact,  late  writers  like  Josephus  have  entirely  confused  thia 
great  Exodus  with  that  smaller  Exodus  during  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
Palestine." 

Volume  four  treats  of  the  period  when  the  Egyptians  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  empire  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
extended  their  rule  as  far  eastward  as  the  Euphrates,  covering 
a  period  from  about  1550  to  1400  6.  C.  This  period  included 
the  reigns  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Amen-hetep  III.,  whose 
energy  and  ability  raised  Egypt  to  an  exalted  position  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  This  was  the  Golden  Age 
of  Egypt,  when  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and  engineers 
found  abundant  employment  in  the  capital  in  connection  with 
granite  obelisks,  colossal  statues,  fine  bas-reliefs  and  magnifi- 
cent temples.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
tablets  which  were  written  to  Amen-hetep  III.  and  his  son, 
Amen-hetep  IV.,  kings  of  the  XVIIIth.  Dynasty,  by  kings  and 
governors  of  certain  countries,  and  districts,  and  cities,  and 
towns  in  Western  Asia.  A  summary  is  given  of  the  principal 
tablets. 

Volume  fifth  considers  Egypt  under  Rameses  the  Great  and 
ends  with  Rameses  XII.,  the  last  king  of  the  XXth.  Dynasty, 
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1130  B.  C.  During  this  period  are  included  the  reigns  of  Seti 
I.  and  Rameaes  II.  and  III.,  and  Menephthah,  under  which 
Egypt  attained  to  a  very  high  state  of  prosperity,  and  became 
mistress  of  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites, 
and  the  unhistorical  account  given  by  Josephus  in  the  light  of 
recently  ascertained  facts,  and  the  unhistorical  character  of 
many  parts  of  it  is  made  plain.  Says  Dr.  Budge :  "  That 
Manctho  preserved  in  his  history  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian  tra- 
dition of  a  great  exodus  of  foreigners  from  the  Delta  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  but  until  we  have  this  writer's  account  of 
it  in  his  own  words  no  final  opinion  of  its  value  historically 
can  be  arrived  at."  The  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  ap- 
pears to  Dr.  Badge  to  be  based  on  historical  facts,  and  the 
archaeological  evidence  contained  in  it  proves  that  it  is  no 
historical  romance  as  some  have  endeavored  to  show.  Says 
Dr.  Budge  :  "  In  the  present  state  of  Egyptological  knowledge 
it  is  impossible  to  '  settle '  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Exodus  question,  but  the  present  writer,  who  has  gone  over 
the  routes  proposed  by  both  M.  Naville  and  Sir  William 
Dawson,  thinks  that,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  considered  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  the  only  possible  way  for  the  Israelites  to 
escape  quickly  into  the  Etham  desert  was  by  a  passage  across 
Lake  Timsan  ;  on  their  route  after  they  had  crossed  he  offers 
no  opinion." 

Volume  sixth  considers  Egypt  under  the  Priest-kings, 
Tanites  and  Nubians.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Budge  takes  occa- 
sion to  show  that  the  Musuri  was  Egypt  and  not  a  country  in 
Northern  Arabia,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Winckler  and 
by  his  followers,  Professors  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  others.  Says 
Dr.  Budge :  "  Winckler's  wild  theories  have  already  brought 
discredit  upon  Assyriology,  a  fact  which  is  to  be  deplored,  and 
their  adoption  and  promulgation  by  Professor  Cheyne  cannot 
but  increase  the  number  of  those  who  already  view  with  dis- 
trust the  really  good  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  ablest 
of  the  higher 'critics,'  and  who  doubt  the  genuine  progress 
which  they  have  made.     The  effect  upon  the  lay  mind  of  wild 
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theories  thus  pat  forward  by  irresponsible  critics  is  not  hard 
to  foresee,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  advance  the  true 
interests  either  of  Assyriology  or  of  the  '  higher  criticism '  of 
the  Old  Testament" 

Volume  seventh  treats  of  Egypt  under  the  Saltes,  Persians 
and  Ptolemais,  and  the  narrative  describes  the  principal 
events  which  took  place  in  Egypt  about  B.  C.  591  to  B.  C.  305. 
Volume  eight  considers  Egypt  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra  VII.,  1.  /.,  from  about  B. 
C.  nofp  B.  C.  301,  and  closes  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Nubian 
history.  This  period  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  trans- 
formation of  Egypt  into  a  Hellenized  state,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  Greek  influence  in  the  country. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  reproductions 
made  from  the  pre-dynastic  and  dynastic  antiquities  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere  from  photographs  of 
Egyptian  temples  and  pyramids  and  other  monuments  and  of 
Nile  scenery,  and  from  outline  drawings  and  tracings  made 
chiefly  from  published  works.  The  names  and  titles  of  each 
king  are  given  in  the  hieroglyphic  character  at  the  head  of  the 
section  which  treats  of  his  reign,  and  the  names  of  the  kings 
given  throughout  the  volumes  from  the  fullest  King  List 
which  has  hitherto  been  published.  In  fact,  this  is  the  most 
up-to-date  work  on  the  subject  and  covers  ground  occupied  by 
no  other  work. 

(New  York.  Henry  Frowde.  Oxford  University  Press,  91 
Fifth  Avenue.     Eight  volumes,  11  mo.) 


HrclMtologieal  notes. 

In  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Open  Court  for  February,  by 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey,  entitled  "  The  Remains  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian Temple,"  the  writer  says :  "  It  is  surprising  how  few  un- 
doubted monuments  of  the  old  Phoenician  civilization  have 
been  preserved  for  us— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  how  few 
are  known  to  be  in  existence.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  the  Phoenicians  were  in  many  respects  the  foremost  peo- 
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pie  of  Western  Asia.  They  were  great  builders,  and  all  along 
toe  line  of  magnificent  cities  with  which  tbey  had  bordered 
the  Mediterranean  shores  from  Cannel  two  hundred  miles 
northward  to  Laodicea,  great  temples,  palaces,  and  other 
monuments  must  have  been  conspicuous  far  and  wide,  as  are 
the  towers  of  Naples  and  Genoa,  or  the  mosques  of  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  present  day.  But  all  these  buildings  have 
disappeared,  and  so  completely  as  to  leave  hardly  a  trace 
behind.  At  Rome,  Pssstum,  Agrigentum,  Athens,  Ephesos, 
Baalbek,  and  many  other  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  lands, 
stately  ruins,  sufficient  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  ancient 
splendor,  are  still  standing  ;  but  on  no  one  of  the  old  Phoeni- 
cian sites  has  there  been  found,  hitherto,  anything  to  corre- 
spond to  the  remains  just  mentioned." 

Prof.  Torrey  describes  the  discovery  of  the  extensive  ruins 
of  a  Phoenician  temple — the  first  of  the  kind  which  has  come 
to  light.  It  lies  about  two  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of 
Sidon.  Says  Prof.  Torrey :  "  The  greater  part  of  the  ruins  is 
still  unexplored ;  many  more  antiquities,  large  and  small,  and 
among  them  doubtless  some  of  considerable  importance, 
await  discovery  ;  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  most 
interesting  object  of  all,  the  temple  itself.  It  would  be  no 
small  gain  for  our  knowledge  of  Old  Phoenicia  if  this  great 
ruin  could  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  excavated,  and  meas- 
ures then  be  taken  to  preserve  intact  all  that  remains  of  this 
sole  monument  of  its  kind." 


An  investigation  of  the  tomb  of  Thothmes  IV,  near  Thebes, 
is  which  a  splendid  chariot  was  found  by  Mr.  Davis,  an 
American,  revealed  many  interesting  features. 

Around  a  large  chamber,  in  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
granite  sarcophagus  covered  with  texts  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  are  smaller  chambers. 

The  floor  of  one  of  these  is  strewn  with  mummified  loins  of 
beef,  legs  of  mutton  and  trussed  ducks  and  geese,  offerings 
made  to  the  dead  King  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.  Clay 
seals  bearing  the  King's  name  are  attached  to  the  doors  of  the 
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chambers.  These  indicate  that  the  Egyptians  of  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty,  to  some  extent,  anticipated  the  invention  of 
printing-,  the  raised  parts  of  the  seals  having  been  smeared 
with  blue  ink  before  the  clay  was  impressed. 

The  walls  of  one  chamber  are  adorned  with  paintings. 
There  is  also  an  inscription  stating  that  the  tomb  was  plun- 
dered by  robbers  in  the  eighth  year  of  Horemheb,  but  was 
restored  as  far  as  possible  by  the  reigning  Pharaoh.  It  was 
doubtless  then  that  the  jewelry  buried  with  Thothmes  was 
stolen. 

The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  covered  with  vases,  dishes  and 
other  objects,  nearly  all  of  which  were  wantonly  broken,  ap- 
parently by  the  robbers.    Some  had  been  repaired. 

There  was  also  a  piece  of  textile  fabric,  in  which  hiero- 
glyphics of  various  colors  are  woven  with  such  wonderful 
skill  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  painting  on  linen. 

The  great  find,  however,  is  the  chariot  The  body  alone  re- 
mains, but  this  is  in  perfect  condition. 

The  wooden  frame  was  first  covered  with  papier  mache,  and 
this  with  stucco,  which  is  carved  into  scenes  from  battles 
Pharaoh  fought  in  Syria.  Every  detail  is  exquisitely  finished, 
the  whole  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  preserved 
from  antiquity. 

With  the  chariot  was  found  a  leather  gauntlet,  which  pro- 
tected the  King's  hand  and  wrist  when  he  used  a  bow  or  the 
reins. 


It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
the  shining  herald  of  the  Christian  Era,  was  a  conjunction  of 
two  planets.  Mr.  Davies  Forbes  has  hazarded  the  supposition, 
which  is  worth  more  critical  examination  than  we  can  give  to 
it,  that  the  celestial  apparition  was  the  comet  known  as 
Halley's  comet.  The  comet  has  an  interval  of  approximately 
seventy-five  years,  ten  months  and  six  days,  and  became  visi- 
ble when  it  last  appeared  in  October,  1835-  It  will,  therefore, 
probably  be  seen  again  in  1911.  Halley,  who  was  appointed 
Astronomer-Royal   in   1719,   and  who  had  seen  the  comet  in 
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1 68*,  predicted  its  return  in  1759.  Several  of  its  seventy-six 
year  reappearances  have  been  observed.  The  defeat  of  Mith- 
ridates  by  Pompey  was  signalized  in  15s  B.  C.  by  one  of  them. 
Josephus  tells  [us  of  another  of  them  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  about  75  A.  D.  Mr.  Forbes  therefore  contends  that 
one  of  the  returns  of  the  comet  between  these  two  dates  must 
have  been  about  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Christ  Some  months 
before  the  wise  men  saw  "  His  star"  in  the  East.  The  comet 
would  then  be  on  its  course  towards  the  sun  ;  and  on  its  return 
six  months  later  it  would  be  in  the  zenith  above  Bethlehem 
about  the  end  of  December.  Anybody  who  begins  to  compute 
subsequent  dates  will  perceive,  however,  that  the  comet  is 
some  fifteen  years  out,  and  should  have  returned,  not  in  1835, 
but  in  i8»o.  Mr.  Forbes  surmounts  this  difficulty  by  remark- 
ing that  it  was  not  until  the  Sixth  Century  that  Dionysius 
made  out  our  present  chronology,  and  made  at  that  time  an 
error  of  fifteen  years.  The  error  has  become  stereotyped, 
and  this  year  should  not  be  1903  but  1888. 


A  musiuu  of  Nippur  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  discovered 
by  Prof.  Hilprecht,  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  museum  is  not  very  big, 
being  entirely  contained  in  a  large  earthern  jar,  but  the  con- 
tents are  very  valuable  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  and 
show  that  the  ideas  of  the  early  curator  were  much  lite  those 
of  present  curators.  Whether  the  specimens  were  excavated 
or  purchased  is  not  known,  but  they  undoubtedly  represent  a 
collection  which  must  have  been  made  during  the  time  of 
Belshazzar,  since  it  was  found  in  one  of  the  upper  strata  at 
Nippur.  The  best  specimen  in  the  jar  is  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  titles  of  Sargon  I,  who  lived  about  3,800  B.  C. 
There  U  a  black  stone  votive  tablet  of  Ur-Gur,  3,700  B.  C, 
which  tells  that  this  king  built  the  great  wall  around  the  city 
of  Nippur.  Then  there  is  a  terra-cotta  brick  stamp  of  Bur- 
Sin,  which  is  the  first  yet  found  of  that  king.  Another  tablet 
states  that  the  large  hall  of  the  temple  was  called  Emakh,  and 
also  that  there  were  twenty-four  other  shrines  to  gods  in  the 
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temple  besides  the  ones  that  have  been  found  of  Bel  and  his 
consort,  Beltis.  An  interesting  tablet  gives  some  astronomical 
observations  on  Virgo  and  Scorpio.  The  little  museum  con- 
tains nineteen  pieces  in  all. 


Th*  discovery  by  Dr.  Richard  Herzog,  of  Tttbingen,  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  .lEsculapius,  on  the  island  of  Cos,  is  likely  to 
solve  the  interesting  question  whether  there  were  lying-in  and 
other  hospitals  before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  is  i8J4 
yards  wide  by  40^  yards  long,  and  was  found  under  a  small 
Byzantine  church,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Tarsus. 
The  columns  of  the  temple  were  found  lying  whole  or  in  parts 
in  a  place  called  Condje  Baktchessi,  or  in  the  garden  of  the 
flower  buds.  A  Greek  inscription  was  found  on  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  temple,  which  read,  when  translated:  "Sundry 
elders  from  different  States  have  decided  by  vote  to  carry  on 
this  holy  asylum  of  iEscuIapius."  A  statue  of  Hygeia  waa 
found  and  a  portion  of  an  image  in  relief  of  a  serpent,  the 
symbol  of  the  god,  besides  numerous  votive  offerings.  Exca- 
vations will  continue  until  the  whole  site  has  been  cleared  up. 


The  double  number,  1  and  2,  of  the  ZHtsckrift  of  the  Ger- 
man Palestine  Society  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
climatology  and  meteorology  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hilderscheid.  The  article  is  also  historical,  and  dis- 
cusses fully  the  information  to  be  gained  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Talmud.  The  author  concludes  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  has  ever  been  a  general  destruction  of  forests 
which  changed  Palestine  from  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  supporting  some  six  millions  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon,  to  a  comparatively  dreary  waste  that  can  now 
scarcely  sustain  half  a  million.  The  best  historic  data  go  to 
■how  that  there  never  was  an  abundance  of  forests  in  Pales- 
tine. Hilderschied  accordingly  agrees  with  Conder  and 
others  in  holding  that  political  causes  alone  have  produced  the 
present  deplorable  conditions,  and  points  to  the  success  of  the 
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German  Temple  Society  colonies  as  proof  that  the  projects  of 
the  Zionists  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  nationality  on  the 
historic  soil  of  the  fathers  is  not  a  visionary  dream,  so  far  as 
the  capacity  of  the  country  again  to  support  a  large  population 
is  concerned.  The  article  is  accompanied  by  four  excellent 
charts  and  one  meteorological  map. 


Another  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  at  Madaba, 
in  Moab,  where  the  wonderful  Mosaic  map  of  Palestine  was 
found  some  years  ago.  The  new  relic  is  also  a  mosaic,  but  is 
enhanced  in  value  by  being  accompanied  by  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion which  read : 

"Lord  God  who  hast  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  give 
life  to  Anastasius,  to  Thomas  and  to  Theodora.  .  .  .  Mosaic  of 
Salamanios." 

The  mosaic  represents  the  sea  with  a  female  bust,  inscribed 
Thalassa,  rising  from  the  waves,  and  fish  disporting  in  the 
water.  The  discovery  was  made  at  the  so-called  Church  of 
the  Apostles. 

Salamanios  is  a  Greek  form  evidently  of  the  Semitic  name, 
Shalman  or  Shalom  "  peace "  and  we  have  Salamanes  and 
Salmanos  upon  inscriptions  from  the  Haurau  and  perhaps 
Selamanes  at  Shekh  el  Barakhet 


Am  inscribed  Egyptian  Scarab  amulet  has  recently  been 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Jerusalem,  which  may  have  belonged  to  an 
Egyptian  official  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaonic 
rule  as  described  to  us  in  the  Tel-el- Amarua  tablets. 

It  reads  "  The  one  who  is  the  Smer  "(royal  companion)  "  Life, 
health,  strength."  There  is  nothing  in  the  text,  or  in  the 
character  of  the  hieroglyphs  to  enable  us  to  even  approxi- 
mately date  this  little  relic  The  Smer,  or  royal  companion, 
was  a  title  recorded  in  inscriptions  from  the  Vlth  to  last 
Egyptian  dynasty,  but  if  an  Egyptian  occupied  the  Sepulchre 
he  would  probably  have  been  buried  there  at  the  time  of 
Amenophis. 
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Missrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  have  issued  "  The 
Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World,"  edited  by  Professor  C.  H. 
W.  Johns,  lecturer  on  Assyriology  at  Cambridge.  In  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  in  the  March  Expositor  Professor  Johns 
says :  "  Considered  as  a  code  of  laws,  it  presupposes  a  very 
highly  advanced  state  of  civilization.  On  all  hands  appear  a 
crowd  of  officials  with  highly  specialized  functions,  a  settled 
landed  gentry,  a  populace  widely  possessed  of  fair  wealth,  a 
vast  army  of  slaves.  We  see  numerous  trades,  and  occupa- 
tions, a  well  established  commerce,  making  distant  journeys 
by  land  and  river,  to  trade  and  exchange  produce,  a  regular 
judiciary,  a  firmly  established  central  government,  with  con- 
siderable local  and  district  devolution  of  responsibility.  But, 
above  all,  we  have  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  each  class  set 
out,  regulated,  and  co-ordinated.  Fees,  fines,  wages,  rents, 
prices  are  fixed  by  statue."  This  code  dates  from  B.  C.  1385- 
3143. 


Contents  of  the  Procttdings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch- 
aeology. Vol.  XXV.  Part  a.  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  Chap- 
ters CXLIX  and  CL.  E.  Naville — Cylinder-seals  belonging  to 
Mr.  Rigg,  T.  G.  Pinches — Materiaux  pour  l'Etnde  de  la 
Religion  Assyro-Babylonienne,  A.  Boissier — The  Chronology 
of  Asurbanipal's  Reign,  C.  H.  W.  Johns— Note  on  a  Bilingual 
Charm,  B.  Moritz — Some  Unconventional  Views  on  the  Text 
of  the  Bible,  IV,  H.  H.  Howarth— The  Decalogue  and  Deu- 
teronomy in  Coptic,  W.  E.  Crum — A  Relic  of  Amenotop  III, 
W.  L.  Nash. 


A  telegram  fro  in  Cairo  says  :  "  Mr.  Davis,  an  American, 
who  has  spent  much  money  on  explorations  near  Thebes, 
found  a  few  days  ago  a  splendid  chariot  in  the  tomb  of  King 
Thothmes  IV.  (XVIIIth  Theban  Dynasty,  B.  C.  1533).  The 
fittings  are  of  bronze  and  the  rest  is  gilded  wood.  The  chariot 
is  of  full  size  and  has  been  valued  at  ^"5.000." 
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In  an  article  on  '*  The  Historicity  of  the  Hebrew  Patriarch* 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Archaeology,"  the  Homilttic  Rtvitvi  for 
for  March,  Professor  Sayce  says :  "  In  the  case  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  the  pronouncement  of  archaeology  is  unmistakable. 
Wherever  Archaeological  facts  have  come  to  light  which  bear 
on  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  they  have  gone  to  confirm  it. 
In  no  instance  have  they  supported  the  conclusion  of  the 
higher  critic.  One  by  one,  on  the  contrary,  have  his  asser- 
tions been  disproved.  It  has  been  shown  that  writing  and 
reading  were  common  in  the  patriarchal  world,  that  close  re- 
lations existed  between  Babylonia  and  Canaan,  and  that  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  was  an  important  Babylonian  city  largely  inhab- 
ited by  settlers  from  Canaan  and  South  Arabia." 

Professor  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.  D.,  contributes  to  this 
number  of  the  Review  an  article  on  "The  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi" 


The  Hid  and  IVth  Hefte  of  last  year's  Dtr  Alte  Orient  are 
devoted  respectively  to  "  Die  AramSer  "  and  "  Die  Gesetze 
Hammurabis."  The  first  is  by  Dr.  Albert  Sanda,  and  contains 
in  small  compass  a  complete  account  of  what  we  know  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Aramaeans,  their  migrations,  their 
language  and  civilization,  the  inscriptions  left  by  them,  etc. 
Dr.  H.  Winckler  contributes  the  translation  of  the  recently 
discovered  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
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HOItiHARY  SICHfTARY  FOB  THE    U.    B.    1., 

John  Ellerton  Lodge,  S  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mas?. 


THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Una  Society  was  founded  in  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  ant> 
Sir  Erasmus  Wiieon  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  In  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pre-historic  times,  the  "  Hyksoe"  con- 
quest, and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  Thej 
relate  to  Biblical  sites,  Hew  Testament  corTobatious,  hitherto  unknown  fln—tfl 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  mora  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  art  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nik  Uwt  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

Three  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  In  the  field,  and  each 
puplishea  Us  annual  volume  j  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  as  artistic 
brockurr,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Pond  Itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified  ;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  tha 
Greek  Naukratls,  and  Daphme  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  Inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  aa  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found;  new  and  unexpected  light  ha-  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  ita  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Groek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Annas/  the 
Hanes'bf  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Beeeth 
af  tha  Bible  and  Bnbaatis  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  peculiar  sixnificanot 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  with  texts  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavation*)  of  the 
rains  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepau,  at  Deir-el-Baharl  (Thebes),  mark 
s  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nik.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behneaa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  caeastaal  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archswlogkal 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt 

Thi  A ich.*o logical  Snsvxr  or   Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  1890,  It  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Beraheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  In  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "asit  was,™  1500 
B.  C,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  Indorsing  this  work. 
G&iico-RoiiAN  Bkahch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1S97,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St  John ;  the  Login  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  delight 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  axe  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Bsporatton  Fund, 


Publications  of  the  Eowt  exploration  fund. 

I.  Th*  Store  City  of  Pith 001  and  the  Roots   of  the  Exodus.     Memoir  for 

1883-84.    By  Edouard  Naville.    Thirteen  plates  and  plans.    Fourth  and   revised 
edition.    Price  95.00. 

II,  Tanls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-85.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.     Price  $5.00. 

HI.  Naukratls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Ooshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el  Henoch.  Memoir  for  1886-87.  By 
Edouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plana    Second  edition.    Price  $5.00. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defeuueh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebcsheh.  Memoir  for  1887-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mriray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 
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VI.  Nasjkratl*.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1888-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.     Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    Price  95. 00. 

VIII.  The  CKy  of  Onlas  and  the  Mound  ol  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  I  ell- 
el-Yafaudlyeb.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edouard  Naville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  Bubaatls.  Memoir  for  1689-90.  By  Edonard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  #5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tanla.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing : 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  Lt  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinricu  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  Of  Orsokon  II.  (Bubastia.)  Memoir  for  1S90-1.  By 
Edonard  Naville.     With  thirty-nine  plates.     Price  95.00. 


Memoir  for  1891-2.    By  Edonard  Naville.    Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Pabert  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  $5.00. 
Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Pabert,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $  jo.  50. 

XII.  Delr  ol  Babari.    Introductory.    Memoir  for  1893-3.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plana.    Price  ts-oo. 

XIII.  Delr   el   Bahrri.    Part    I.    Memoir   for    1893-4.      By   Edouard    Naville. 
Plates  I- XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XIV.  Delr  el    Babari.    Part   II.     Memoir   for   1894-5.     By    Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  */t.jo. 

XV.  Deshasheh.    Memoir  for  1895-6.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  (5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Babari.    Part  III.    Memoir   for    1896-7.     By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1-LXXXVI.    Twocolored,  with  description.    Royal  folio  (.j.  50. 

XVII.  Dendereh.    Memoir  for  1897-8.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  ts-oo. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  (3. 50. 

XVUI.    Royal  Tombs  ol  the  Pint  Dynasty  at  Abydos.    Part  I.    Memoir  for 
1898-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Babari.    Part  IV.    Memoir  for  1899-1900.     By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIH-CXVIH.    Twocolored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio $7. 50. 

XX.  DioaopoUa  Parva.    Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.  Part  II.  Memoir  for 
igoo-i.  By.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixty-three  plates.  Price  $5.00.  Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  $3.50. 

XXII.  Abydo*.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1903-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Weigall.    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

nrcbaroloflieal  Survey  Fund. 

Edited   by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Ben!  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1 890-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.     Forty-nine  plates,  fourcolored.    Price  ts-°o. 

II.  Bent  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  ♦500. 


Part  I.     Volume  for  1893-3.     By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  $500. 

IV.  El  Bersheh.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three- plates,  two  colored. 
Price  »5-oo. 

V.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  HI.  Volume  for  1894-5.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  ,5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1S95-6.    By  F.  LI.  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.    Price  tsoa 

VII.  Went  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.     Price  $5-oo. 

VIII.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhetbetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  I.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  ByN.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates. 
three  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqarth.  Fart  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1BS9-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.    Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  $5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Oebrawl.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  K. 
de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  ts.oo. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Oebrawl.  Volume  for  1901-z.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  $5.00. 

GraccO'Komatt  Branch. 

I.  The  Oxyrbynchus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1897-B.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  ts-co. 
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II.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1898-9.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  Fayum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1899-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  Q.  Hogarth.    Eighteen  plates.    Price  ps-oo. 

IV.  Tobtunis  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  1 900-1,  1901-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
fell and  Arthur  S.  Hunt 

Jttmual  Jlrcbatologlcal  Report*. 

Yearly  anmmaries  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Cram  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  F.  LL  Griffith.    From  iBga-3  to  1901-a.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special   Publications. 

Logla  leaou.  Sayings  Of  Our  Lord.  From  an  early  Greek  papyrus.  By.  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt.     Price  15  cents. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
pi.oo. 

Clulde  to  Temple  of  Dear  el  Babarl.    With  Plan.    Price  is  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.    By  W.  E.  Cram.    Price  pa.  75- 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab—  Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  3.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somen  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  tio.oo. 

OFFICE  OP  THE  Committee  FOR  THE  UNITED  Staves  OF  AXXUKA. 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EQYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I  give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  tht  sum  of 


tote  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  tht  Fund;  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  fret  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  suck  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  J  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Mm. 

:THE  KING 

Prssident. 

Thb  AscniSHor  or  Canteebvbt. 

Chairman  or  Eiecntlre  Conunltteo. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sib  Chaklks  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B..  K.  C  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  D,  C.  L. 

Honorary  Treasurer.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  H.  P.  J.  D.  Ceace,  Esq. 

Acting-  BMntuy. 
Geoeqe  Aiiunom. 

OflOM. 

38  Conduit  Stebet,  W.  London, 
American  Bombers  or  General  Cemmltt**. 
Peeeidbnt  Daniel  C.  Gilhan,  LL.D.,  Balttmobe. 
Pbesident  William  R.  Haepbb,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Pbofbssob  H.  V.  Hilpeecht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Veet  Ret.  B.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  Yobjc 

Clakence  M.  Hyde,  Eiq.,  New  Yobe. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Peopemoe  Tbeodobb  F.  Weight,  Ph,D.,  Cambbidoe. 

A  Sodety  for  too  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archasology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manner*  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  waa  founded  June  Band,  1865-  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basil: 

1.    It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

9.    It  waa  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  aide  in  controversial  matters. 

3.    It  waa  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

Those  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem) ;  Col.  C.  R.  Condor,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C.  II.  G., 
R.  K  ^Surveyor  with  Col.  Condor);   the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G.,  R.  E. ; 
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Canon  Tristram,  P.  R.  8.;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  P.  J. 
Bust. 

Although  the  Society  is  sot  a  religions  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  Is 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  insults  of  the   explorations   confirmations  of  the  troth  of 


Is  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  studerts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

i.  Excavations  at  Jexusaleii. — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  tinder  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.     These  were  made  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  die- 
Full  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Staitmtnis  of 
the  Fund. 

a.  The  Rbcovejly  or  the  Stnaooooxb. — Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  recoils tructed. 

3.  Th«  Suxvet  of  Western  Palestine.— Tills  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut -Gen.  Kitchener,  R,  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita— tutna  names 
were  filled  in  conjecturally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  17a  of  the. 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  The  Aichjbologicax  Woik  of  M.  Clbrmont-Ganneau. — Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archamlogist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Geser),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish' 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  Ac.  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  doe  to. 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Five  Hundred  Squake  Miles  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  CoL  Condor,. 
R.  E. ,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  la  full  of  Interest,, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special: 
surreys  of  all  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaolan, 
'Ajlfln,  and  part  of  the  Hanran,  embracing  a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square' 
rnues,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  Thb   Geological    Subvxy  of  Palmtwb,   by  Peov.   E,    Hull,   F,  R.  S.— 
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Rt.  Ret.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Professor  Theodore  F.  Wkioht,  Ph.D.,  Camkkidgk. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  Investigation  of  the  Arclueology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  aand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.    It  Should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine, 

a.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 

3.    It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out.  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  H.  G.,  F.  R.  a,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Col.  C.  R.  Condor,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
em  Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C  It  G., 
R.  E  *(Suiveyor  with  CoL  Conacr);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G.,  R.  E. ; 
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Canon  Tristram.  P.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  F.  J. 
BUm. 

Although  the  Society  is  not  *  religions  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  la 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  course  of  Its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plana,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following; 

i.  Excavations  at  Jerusalem. — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  Is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations!,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

Pull  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Stattmtnts  of 
the  Fund. 

a.  The  Recoveey  or  the  Synagogues.— Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  The  Soevey  of  Westeen  Palestine.— This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognito— -some  names 
were  filled  in  con  jecturally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  pose  bii  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  173  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  The  Aeco/rological  Woek  op  M.  Cuou<ont-Gajweau.— Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned' 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Geser),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  &c  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed' 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archjBological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to- 
other explorers.     Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  FirxHnNDaXDSQUAJiE  Miles  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  CoL  Condor,. 
R.  E. ,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  la  full  of  interest,, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special: 
surveys  of  all  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaulan, 
'Ajlun,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing  a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  The   Geological   Suevet  op  Palestine,   it  Peop.   E.    Hull,   P.  R.  S. — 
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The  facts  brought  forward  throw  new  light  on  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  th«  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  WWy  'Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chicester  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

7.  Inquikt  into  Manneks  and  Customs,  Piovxias,  Lioskds,  TmAnrnoKs, 
ftc  Vivid  light  Is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  Into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  Imported  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  or* fast  destroying  wkattvtr  records  of  the  past  lis  txpossd. 

1.    Suascai Bias  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive — 

•  (>>  Post  free  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  Its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
tnada  in  the  Holy  Land. 

(I »    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

(a)    Tost  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "  Thirty  Years'  Work." 

4a>    Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices. 

a>  Subscribers  of  J  a.  50  annually  receive  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
enl,,""l  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
$l**mm*tUs  and  in  Biblia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
books,  casts,  price  lists,  Ac .  can  be  obtained.    Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 


THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Pm.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  Stats*. 
4*  Qttinty  Sir  set,  Ctmbridg*.  Moss. 


Publications. 


L  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in 3  vols. ;  '  The  Name  Lists,"  ivoL;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1 
vol. ;  "  Jerusalem,"  1  vol. ;  "  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  voL  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "  Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "  Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  bs  bad  separately. 

II,  The  EecoTBTj  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
ICC  a.,  a. a..  Sec.,  and  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.B.,  a.  a.,  ftc. 

III.  Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  a. a. 
IT.    Hetfc  an4  Moab.    By  Lieut -Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  a.*. 

T.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Hanran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  c.e. 

TI.    Tke  Surrey  of  the   Jaalan.    By  G.  Schumacher,  ca. 

Til.    MotmtSeir.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  r.a.s. 

Till.    Syria*   Stone   Lara.    By  Lieut-CoL  Conder,  B.cu,  La 

IX.  Thirty  Tears"  Work:  a  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 
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BIBLIA. 

X.  AltalcHij>»glyphsandnittite  Inscriptions.  ByLieut.-Col-Conder,D.c.L..«.x, 

XI.  The  Geology  of  Palestine  and  Anblt  Potmen  By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  n.*., 
U.  D..  r.n.s. 

XII.  Names  and  Places  lm  the  Old  end  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modem  Identifications.     By  George  Armstrong. 

HE   The  History  of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer. 

XIT .    The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Mofllems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

XTI.  Laehlsh  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amorites).  An  account  of  the 
excavationa.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

XTIL  An  Introduction  to  the  Surrey  ef  Western.  Palestine,  its  Highway*. 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XTHI.  The  City  and  the  Land.  Sic and  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem ;  (a)  The 
Future  of  Palestine ;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine ;  {4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  (5)  The  Htttites;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Laehlsh);  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  In 
Palestine.  t 

XIX.  The  Tell  Araaroa  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Laehlsh.  Steond 
Edition)  .  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut. -Col.  C  R.  Conder, 
d.c.l.,  U.D.,  H.a.A.5.,  ».t  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.  C.  .by  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  &c. . 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  Afcila,  Pelia,  aad  Northern  'AJlan  (of  the  Decapous).   By  G.  Schumacher, 

C.X. 

XXL  A  Monad  ef  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  F.  J.  Bliss,  u.  a. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund;  with  upwards  of  350  illustrations. 

XXII.  Jnbas  Maesabaena  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut. -Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  b.x. 

XXIIL  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jemsalem,  1W»  to  1S91  A.  D,  By  Lient.-Col. 
CR.  Conder,  U.D.,  m.e.a.s.,  n.x. 

XXIT.    Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  1889-18113  inclusive. 

XXT. -"The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  one  volume.)  By  Lieut-Col,  C. 
R.  Conde.,  D.C.L.,  IL.O,,  «..«. 

XXTI.  The  Fanna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  'Arabah.  By  H 
Chichester  Hart,  b. a.,  r.L.s. 

XXTII.  The  Archaeological  Researches  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Oennont-Ganneau,  ll.d. 

XXTIIL,   Kxeavatlous  at  Jeraaalent,  1SM-I8t7.   By  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  Dickie. 

Maps— Scale,  3-8  of  an  inch—  1  Mile. 

L    Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets. 

TL    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets.    With  modern  names  only. 

HI.    Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets. 

IT.  Modern  Man  of  Palestine  In  is  sheets.  This  map  has  only  the  modern 
names  on  It 

T.    Taw  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  tile  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

;TL  The  Kedaced  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  level. 
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Til.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  showing  in  red  the  latest  discoveries,  with  separate  list 
of  ref erouces. 

Tin.    Plsii  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephu*. 

IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West 

X.  The  Billed  Kap  of  Palestine  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  recently. 
Issued  Old  and  New  Testament  Map.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baalbeck  in  the  North,  to  Kadesh  Barnes  In  the  South,  and  shows  nearly  aU 
that  Is  known  on  the  Bast  of  Jordan. 

A  New  Edition  of  thi  Collotype;  Punt  op  the  Raised  Map,  so  inches  by 
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farbigen  Kopfleisten  und  buuten  Initialen.     Geheftet  9  M.  50  Pf.    In  verziertem  Pappband  3  II. 

The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,   which  together  with  ar       curate  sketch  of  the  fnnda, 
Dental  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depi     .s,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
niiil  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  ue  opened.     A  list  of  hierogly 
phics.  arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 
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days  of  Jesus,  and  unfolds  and  elucidates  the  most  prominent 
events  in  our  Saviour's  life  in  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  occured. 
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Ancient  Astronomical  Records. 

Some  recent  discoveries  in  Greece,  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
have  a  special  interest  for  astronomers. 

First  in  importance  is  a  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the  missing 
"Parian  Chronicle,"  see  "Athenische  Mittheilungen,"  Vol. 
XXII,  that  is  an  inscription  in  Greek,  found  inscribed  upon  a 
stone,  in  1617,  giving  the  chronology  of  a  summary  of  the 
chief  events  in  Greek  history, 

It  was  not  until  now  absolutely  certain  that  this  monument 
came  from  Paros,  as  Lord  Arundel's  agent  dispatched  it  from 
Smyrna,  but  the  new  fragment  having  been  found  at  Paros 
decides  the  question. 

The  interest  in  this  relic  to  astronomers  will  appear,  but  its 
historical  value  can  be  surmised  by  stating  that  the  new  piece 
of  the  text  alone  presents  the  chronological  sketch  from  B.  C. 
336  to  B.  C.  399,  commencing  with  the  death  of  Philip  II  of 
Macedon,  relates  the  events  and  victories  of  Alexander,  and 
also  part  of  the  history  of  his  immediate  successors. 

Incidentally,  however  it  records  the  eclipse  of  B.  C.  310, 
alluded  to  by  Diodorus  and  Justin  in  reference  to  the  naval 
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engagement  of  the  fleet  of  Agathoples,  near  Syracuse,  and  it 
also  mentions  the  comet  of  B.  C.  303,  which  is  recorded  in 
Chinese  annals. 

The  correct  synchronism  of  these  astronomical  phenomena 
with  concurrent  historical  events  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  en- 
trancing, period  of  history  is  of  great  importance. 

Thus  this  very  portion  of  the  "Parian  Chronicle"  is  astro- 
nomically ascertained  to  be  a  year  in  error  as  to  the  date  it 
assigns  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  because  that  is  irrevocably 
decided  by  the  lunar  eclipse  which  took  place  September  ao, 
B.  C.  331,  eleven  days  before  the  battle,  whilst  the  inscription 
dates  the  Greek  victory  a  year  sooner. 

Strange  to  say,  about  a  year  subsequent  to  finding  the 
chronicle  fragment  a  Greek  papyrus  was  disinterred  from  a 
mound  at  Oxyrhynchns  in  Egypt  which  has  preserved  six 
columns  of  a  chronological  work,  perhaps  a  student's  exercise, 
giving  the  history  of  the  world  from  B.  C.  355  to  B.  C.  315, 
thus  excepting  the  final  17  years,  covering  the  same  period  as 
the  new  piece  of  the  "  Parian  Chronicle." 

The  new  treatise  dates  the  battle  of  Arbela  in  330  B.  C,  a 
year  too  late.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  an  important  event 
as  this  should  not  have  been  chronologically  certain  to  classic 
historians,  but  even  Arrain  and  Plutarch  are  doubtful  as  to 
the  month,  though  the  former  gives  the  correct  year  ;  because 
he  says  the  Archon  at  Athens  was  named  Aristophanes,  and 
we  know  from  other  sources  his  year  was  B.  C.  331,  so  Arrian 
may  be  said,  were  it  necessary  to  confirm  the  date  of  the 
eclipse. 

Now  the  British  Museum  has  recently  published  a  contract 
tablet  in  Babylonian  cuneiform  writing,  dated  "  the  6th  day 
of  the  month  Sebat,  6th  year  of  Alexander  King  of  Babylon," 
referring  to  the  work  in  preparation  for  repairing  the  "  pyra- 
mid," or  seven  storied  towers  of  the  Temple  of  Bel.  This 
cuneiform  text  has  been  the  subject  of  a  valuable  treatise  by 
Dr.  Oppert  of  the  French  Academy,  who,  after  quoting 
Strabo's  account  of  Alexander's  commencement  of  this  very 
building  enterprise  six  months  before  his  death,  shows  that 
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the  tablet  is  dated  no  days  before  bis  decease.  Dr.  Oppert  in 
his  remarks  devotes  some  time  to  the  questions  connected 
with  four  other  eclipses,  besides  the  one  alluded  to  on  tbe  new 
piece  of  the  Parian  Chronicle. 

These  are  the  lunar  eclipse  of  October  9,  B.  C.  415,  men- 
tioned by  the  Scholiast  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes,  for  it  was  a 
total  eclipse  that  created  a  profound  impression  at  Athens, 
because  it  coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the  sacred 
mysteries  ;  and  three  eclipses  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
"Almagest,"  namely,  the  lunar  eclipse  of  December  as,  B.  C. 
383.  Another  of  June  18,  B.  C.  381,  aud  a  third  of  December 
is,  B.  C.  382.  Finally  he  also  discusses  the  Arbela  year 
eclipse. 

One  valuable  statement  resulting  from  Oppert's  researches 
is  that  for  the  second  of  Ptolemy's  eclipses,  that  of  Jnne  18,  B. 
C.  38a,  Ptolemy  does  not  give  the  Athenian  time,  because  it 
was  not  visible  at  Athens.  He  gives  Babylonian  time  as  6:30, 
just  before  sunset,  but  at  Athens,  i#  hours  west,  it  was  then 
broad  daylight. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  about  its  being  visible  at 
Babylon,  because,  according  to  the  lunar  tables,  the  moon  had 
not  quite  risen,  but  perhaps  Ptolemy  meant  either- to  record  an 
eclipse  only  partly  visible  at  Babylon,  or  else  records  are  to  be 
found  noted  in  the  Babylonian  astronomical  annals  which  was 
reported  on,  and  its  occurrence  noted  in  the  cuneiform  tablet 
records  at  Babylon  by  an  astronomer  situated  a  little  to  the 
east  in  Babylonian  territory. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  Greek  dates  for  the  first  and  third 
eclipses,  and  his  omission  of  it  in  the  second  case  indicates  he 
could  not  find  it  in  the  Attic  records. 

Dr.  Oppert  shows  that  the  "  Metonic  Cycle  "  commenced  B. 
C.  433,  eight  years  before  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  the  com- 
mentator upon  Aristophanes'  play  and  terminated  in  the  year 
of  the  Arbela  eclipse  B.  C.  331.  Whilst  tbe  Callipic  Cycle 
began  in  the  following  year.  Finally,  by  means  of  another 
cuneiform  "  contract  tablet"  dated  "  10th  day  of  the  month 
Ab,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Alexander,"  that  is  the  first  year  of 
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the  interregnum  after  the  monarch's  death,  Dr.  Oppert  thinks 
it  proved  that  Alexander  died  "on 'May  nth,  Julian,  or  6th 
of  May,  Gregorian,  B.  C.  33J." 

Dr.  Oppert's  treatise  may  be  found  in  the  "  Comptes  Ren- 
dus "  of  the  French  Academy  1898,  pp.  413-446,  and  the  new 
papyrus  in  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund's  work,  "  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  Papyri,"  Part  I,  pp.  J5-36. 

Joseph  Offord,  M.  S.  6.  A. 


[NOTE  ON    MR.    OFFORD's    ARTICLE.] 

The  recent  discoveries  in  Greece,  Egypt  and  Babylonia 
have  a  special  interest  for  astronomers  and  help  materially  to 
give  their  calculations  a  monumental  foundation.  The  most 
important  is  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  the  missing  part  of 
the  so-called  "  Parian  Chronicle,"  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Offord's  article.  It  is  an  inscription  in  Greek,  and  in- 
scribed upon  stone,  and  doubtless  came  from  Paros  originally. 

Incidentally  it  records  the  notable  eclipse  of  B.  C.  310 
(Diodorus  and  Justin),  which  followed  the  naval  engagement 
of  the  fleet  of  Agathokles,  near  Syracuse.  Unfortunately  the 
record  is  too  brief  to  be  of  much  additional  service  to  astrono- 
mers. On  the  morning  after  the  fleet  sailed  from  Syracuse 
for  Africa,  the  historians  tell  us  the  sun  was  eclipsed  to  suck  a 
degree  (tantum  fit  solis  deliquium)  that  the  stars  were  seen 
everywhere  as  at  night. 

The  direction  of  the  fleet  is  uncertain,  neither  the  Paros 
record  nor  historians  seem  to  know  whether  the  fleet  rounded 
Sicily  on  the  north  or  south  side,  and  this  lack  of  information 
detracts  astronomically  from  the  scientific  value  of  the  record. 
I  have  attempted  to  supply  this  defect  by  using  the  description 
of  the  eclipse  as  a  basis  to  determine  the  position  of  the  fleet 
during  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  My  calculation  places  the 
central  line  near  the  African  coast  so  that  the  fleet  if  going 
southward  towards  Africa,  which  is  most  likely,  would  be 
about  100  miles  from  Syracuse  on  the  morning  after  the  bat- 
tle, and  it  would  be  near  the  northern  limit  of  totality,  which 
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agrees  with  the  description,  namely,  "that  the  sun  was 
eclipsed  to  such  a  degree  (tantuin  fit  solis  deliquium)  that  the 
stars  were  seen  everywhere  as  at  night"  The  eclipse  oc- 
curred 15  August,  B.  C.  310. 

S.   Beswick,  C.  E. 
Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 


CD*  Decipherment  of   tfte  Qlttite  inscriptions. 

By  Professor  A.   H.  Sayce,  LL.  D-,   Oxford. 

The  decipherment  of  the  Hittite  texts  is  a  problem  which  I 
have  kept  constantly  in  view  formore  than  twenty  years.  But 
the  attempt  made  by  myself  and  others  to  solve  it  have  ended 
in  failure ;  they  have  satisfied  only  their  authors,  and  not 
always  even  their  authors.  Before  a  system  of  decipherment 
could  be  accepted  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  fulfil  three 
conditions:  (1)  the  phonetic  values  assigned  to  the  characters 
must  be  such  as  to  yield  not  only  names  similar  to  those  met 
with  in  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  but  also  the 
geographical  names  belonging  to  the  several  localities  in 
which  the  inscriptions  on  which  they  occur  have  been  found ; 
(>)  they  must  also  be  such  as  to  give  a  coherent  series  of 
grammatical  suffixes  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  Asianic 
grammar,  as  well  as  with  the  terminations  of  the  Hittite 
names  recorded  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  scribes ;  (3) 
and,  finally,  they  mast  support  and  verify  one  another,  the 
same  phonetic  values  appearing  in  forms  and  names  which  we 
know  on  other  grounds  had  a  similar  pronunciation. 

The  two  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  decipherment  have 
been  on  the  one  hand  the  paucity  and  imperfection  of  the 
texts,  and  on  the  other  the  un trustworthiness  of  the  eye-copies 
we  possessed  of  them.  These  difficulties  have  now  been  in 
great  measure  removed.  More  texts  have  been  discovered, 
and  we  now  have  photographs,  squeezes,  and  casts  of  those 
the  originals  of  which  are  not  in  the  museums  of  London  or 
Berlin.  One  of  the  results  of  being  able  at  last  to  consult 
accurate  copies  of  the  inscriptions  was  the  discovery  that  the 
ideographs  of  "king  "  and  "  district,"  which  have  hitherto  been 
confounded  together,  are  always  carefully  distinguished  in 
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them.  The  confusion  was  due  to  myself  in  the  early  days  of 
Hittite  research,  and  I  have  been  followed  in  the  error  by 
subsequent  investigators.  The  consequences  have  been  fatal, 
and  the  primary  key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphs 
has  thus  been  hidden  from  sight.  The  discovery  once  made,  I 
knew  where  to  look  for  the  groups  of  characters  denoting 
geographical  names. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  it  has  been  known  that  the 
nominative  singular  in  -s  was  represented  by  a  yoke,  and  that 
another  character  which  I  believe  to  represent  a  sacred  stone 
wrapped  in  cloths  was  the  determinative  of  Deity,  while  the 
bilingual  "boss"  of  Tarkondemos  had  given  us  four  ideo- 
graphs, two  of  them  being  the  ideographs  of  "king"  and 
"country,"  as  well  as  the  phonetic  character  me.  Prom  the 
inscription  on  a  Bowl  it  had  further  been  inferred  that  a  par- 
ticular character,  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  suffix  after  a 
noun,  denoted  the  suffix  of  the  accusative,  and  another  charac- 
ter the  suffix  of  the  first  person  of  the  verb.  A  "word-di- 
vider "  has  also  been  detected,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  break 
up  a  passage  into  its  separate  words.  Recently  I  had  pointed 
out  that  the  phonetic  characters  accompanying  the  picture  of 
the  head  and  tiara  of  a  high  priest  fan  ideograph  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  figure  of  the  high  priest  at  Praktin)  must  corre- 
spond to  the  word  abaklis,  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  the  title  of 
the  "  high  priest "  at  Komana,  or  bakflos,  as  it  is  written  by 
HesvchiuK,  who  interprets  it  as  "gallos  priest"  and  "mag- 
nate." In  this  way  we  obtain  ka  or  go  as  the  value  of  a 
character  which  Mr.  Rylands  identifies  with  a  rabbit's  head. 

Many  years  ago  M.  Six,  the  eminent  numismatist,  suggested 
to  me  that  a  particular  group  of  characters  which  is  found  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Carchemish  and  nowhere  else,  represents 
the  name  of  that  city.  The  first  character  is  not  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  would  probably  express  a  closed 
syllable,  the  second  is  therabbit's  head,  the  third  me,  and  the  last 
a  goat's  head.  But,  misled  by  the  bilingual  "boss,"  where  the 
goat's  head  is  usedideographically  to  denote  tarku,  a  "goat,"  as 
well  as  by  my  false  conception  of  the  character  which  is  really 
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tne  determinative  of  "district,"  I  rejected  the  suggestion' at 
the  time.  Since  then,  however,  inscriptions  have  been  found 
in  which  the  goat's  head  interchanges  with  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentative of  the  nominative  suffix  -s,  while  the  discovery  I 
made  last  winter  that  the  determinative  always  attached  to 
the  group  of  characters  if  not  the  ideograph  of  "ting,"  as  I  had 
supposed,  but  of  "district,"  made  it  suddenly  clear  that  M.  Six 
was  right  after  all,  and  that  the  name  actually  reads  Kar-ka- 
me-is,  or,  adopting  the  Assyrian  pronunciation,  Gar-ga-me-is. 

Now  the  cuneiform  tablets  discovered  by  M.  Chantre  at 
Boghaz  Keui,  the  Hittite  northern  capital,  have  proved  to  be 
in  the  same  language  as  the  two  letters  from  Arzawa  in  the 
Tel- el- Am  am  a  collection,  or  at  all  events  in  a  closely  related 
dialect,  and  thanks  to  ideographs  and  the  stereotyped  formula; 
of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  letters,  some  of  the  Arzawa  grammatical 
forms  can  be  made  out.  Thus  the  nominative  singular  of  the 
noun  ends  in  -s,  the  accusative  in  -«,  and  the  first  person  of  the 
verb  in  -i  and  -ya,  while  gentilic  adjectives  are  formed  by  the 
suffixes  -tuts  and  ~yas.  The  Hittite  names  found  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  also  give  us  the  gentilic 
suffixes  -nas,  -yas  and  -sis.  Applying  this  to  the  Hittite  texts 
we  get  the  value  of  n  for  the  sleeve  which  in  the  Bowl  inscrip- 
tion marks  the  accusative.  Along  with  two  other  characters 
which  interchange  with  it,  it  also  represents  the  first  letter  or 
syllable  of  a  gentilic  suffix  which  can  on  other  grounds  be 
shown  to  be  -nas. 

The  gentilic  adjective,  however,  formed  from  the  name  of 
Carchemish  does  not  terminate  in  -nas.  For  reasons  too  de- 
tailed to  be  given  here,  the  suffix  can  be  shown  to  be  -yas. 
This  gives  us  the  value  of  three  more  characters,  si  (which 
takes  the  place  of  is),  ya,  and  yas,  which  last  interchanges  with 
ya-s.  The  second  ya  is  also  the  character  which  in  the  Bowl 
inscription  represents  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  of  the  verb. 

There  are  two  characters  which,  from  their  frequency  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  omitted  or  inserted  at  will  after  syllables 
like  na  and  tne  or  mi,  must  be  vowels,  and  since  one  of  them 
follows  syllables  ending  in  a  and  the  other  syllables  ending  in 
t  and  i,  I  assign  to  the  first  the  value  of  a  and  to  the  second 
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the  value  of  i".  M.  Hal£vy  has  already  long  ago  pointed  oat 
that  this  latter  must  represent  a  vowel. 

With  the  phonetic  values  thus  obtained  we  can  now  proceed 
to  read  some  more  of  the  geographical  names  to  which  the 
determinative  of  "  district "  is  attached.  The  name,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  prince  who  is  commemorated  on  the  stela  of 
Tyana  is  followed  by  a  word  which  ends  with  the  determina- 
tive. This  word  reads  :  *-a-n-a-n-a-s.  Here  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  give  the  first  character  the  value  of  tu,  and  to  get  the 
geographical  name  that  will  suit  the  inscription,  Tuana-nas, 
"  the  Tyanian." 

The  suffixes  are  invariably  written  phonetically.  The  stems 
of  the  noun  and  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  expressed 
by  ideographs,  and  the  pictorial  character  of  Hittite  writing 
gives  us,  not  infrequently,  a  clue  to  their  signification. 
Determinatives  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Carchemish. 

In  Syria  the  geographical  names  are  for  the  most  part 
written  phonetically,  an  indication  that  they  were  not  of 
Hittite  origin.  As  we  advance  northward,  however,  ideo- 
graphs take  the  place  of  phonetic  characters,  thus  confirming 
the  view  of  Professor  Ramsay  that  the  primitive  home  of  the 
Hittites  and  the  script  they  invented  or  adapted  was  in  Cappa- 
docia.  On  the  other  hand,  my  decipherment  of  the  texts  has 
brought  to  light  a  fact  which  I  did  not  at  all  expect.  The 
name  of  "  Hittite  " — Khatta-nas  and  Khatta-is — is  found  in  the 
inscriptions  eastward  of  the  passes  of  the  Taurus,  but  not  in 
Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  We  meet  with  it  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Hamath  and  Carchemish,  of  Mer'ash  and  Izgin,  but  not 
farther  west  It  thus  occupies  exactly  the  region  in  which  the 
Hittites  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and  Vannice  monuments 
are  placed.  Westward  of  the  Taurus  it  seems  to  have  been 
either  unknown  or  disused.* 


•The  above  is  a  synopsis  of  the  lecture  I  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology  on  Wednesday,  nth  June,  190a.  My  Memoir  dealing 
with  the  subject  iu  detail  and  accompanied  by  a  list  of  Hittite  characters 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society.  * 

(See  P.  S.  B.  A.,  Vol.  XXV,  Part  3.) 
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Protestor  Oppcrt  on  tDc  Babei-HibU  Controversy. 

Tex  following  is  a  summary  of  an  article  contributed  to  the 
Vienna  Zeit  by  Professor  Jules  Oppert.  The  translation  was 
made  for  the  Literary  Digest: 

As  against  those  who  regard  the  Bible  as  literally  inspired 
and  as  the  dictation  of  God,  Delitzsch  has  an  easy  task.  He, 
however,  proceeds  from  the  false  premises  that  everything  we 
read  in  the  Bible,  every  story  and  every  tradition,  every  moral 
precept,  is  of  Chaldean  origin.  But  what  really  is  derived 
from  Mesopotamia  he  shrewedly  ignores.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  are  comparatively  a  late  nation 
on  the  stage  of  history ;  they  are  "  children,"  as  the  Egyptian 
priests  said  to  Plato,  and  the  Chaldean  type  of  civilization  is 
several  thousand  years  older  than  that  of  Israel.  Moses  is 
found  exactly  midway  between  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
pyramids,  5000  B.  C,  and  our  own  day.  Chaldean  civilization 
was  the  product  of  a  Turanian  people  that  came  from  Central 
Asia  and  then  descended  into  Mesapotamia  and  invented  the 
cuneiform  system  of  writing.  As  early  as  the  sixth  millen- 
nium before  Christ,  Semitic  hordes  came  into  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  valleys,  and  the  union  of  these  resulted  in  Baby- 
lonian civilization.  About  the  close  of  the  third  millennium 
before  Christ,  there  came  from  the  west,  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  a  great  man  who,  according  to  the  testimonial  of  the 
great  Babylonian  historian  Beroaus,  was  well  and  favorably 
remembered  by  the  Chaldeans,  namely,  Abraham,  who  was  the 
first  to  express  a  faith  in  one  higher  being.  Whether  he  bor- 
rowed this  idea  from  another  source,  we  do  not  know.  When 
the  Mohammedans  call  Abraham  the  first  Moslem,  they  tell 
the  truth ;  under  all  circumstances  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
monotheism,  while  the  Babylonians  were  polytheists  and  ever 
remained  such.  The  most  brutal  type  of  nature  service  and  of 
polytheism  characterized  the  religion  of  both  the  Assyrians 
and  the  Babylonians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Delitzsch's  theory  is  that  he 
ascribes  a  Babylonian  origin  to  Jahveh — as  a  Jewish  adapta- 
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tion  of  Yauwe-El.  This  may  have  been  the  Elomite  god 
Yauva  ;  but  this  name,  like  that  of  Bel-El,  Harduk-El,  is  one 
of  many  which  we  find  in  Babylonian  proper  names,  and 
which  are  to  be  translated  "Bel  (or  Merodach  or  Yau)is  God." 
The  beautiful  name  El-ittya,  "  God  with  us,"  is  often  found  in 
polytheistic  times,  and  proves  as  little  for  a  monotheistic  relig- 
ion of  the  Chaldees  as  Thncydides  or  Timothens  does  for  a 
Greek  monotheism. 

In  the  end,  the  whole  argument  for  the  so-called  Babylonian 
origin  of  the  Jewish  culture  amounts  to  the  following  :  We 
can  prove  that  the  Chaldeans  had  the  nose  in  the  middle  of  the 
face  ;  the  Jews  had  the  same  ;  hence  the  noses  of  the  Jews  are 
derived  from  the  Babylonians ! 

But  what  a  heaven-wide  difference  exists  between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Israelitish  culture  is  seen  in  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  expressions  in  thought  and  life  of  these  two  civiliza- 
tions. A  Protestant  pupil  of  Delitzsch  has  correctly  said  that 
it  is  enough  to  take  a  glance  merely  at  the  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  Luther's  translation  which  are  widely  spaced  as 
indicative  of  their  importance. 

And  now  what  is  left  of  Babel  in  the  Bible  ?  On  Sunday, 
August  so,  587  B.  C,  the  Babylonians  had  burned  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  and  bad  taken  large  numbers  of  the  Jews  into 
captivity  to  be  released  by  Cyrus  in  538  B.  C.  What  was  left 
of  the  old  literature  of  Israel  was  collected  after  the  return 
and  welded  together  into  a  volume.  In  this  way  our  Penta- 
teuch and  the  pre-exilic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  originated 
in  their  present  form.  Much  in  these  books  is  old  ;  it  is  silly 
to  maintain  that  nothing  of  this  can  date  back  to  the  days  of 
Moses,  who  could  read  and  write.  Before  the  period  of  the 
Exile,  Egyptian  influence  of  necessity  surpassed  the  Baby- 
lonian in  Israel ;  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  influence 
of  Persia  and  of  Babylon  predominated  down  to  later  times, 
when  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  written  and  the  great 
Jewish  high  schools  were  founded  in  those  regions.  Now  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  and  we  can  explain  many  of  the  technical 
expressions  in  the  legal  cuneiform  tablets  from  the  Talmud, 
into  which  they  had  found  their  way  from  the  Chaldeans. 
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That  wbicb  the  Pentateuch  has  really  borrowed  from  Baby- 
lonian sources  has  not  been  touched  by  Delitzsch  at  all, 
namely,  the  so-called  chronology  of  Genesis ;  and  this  Chal- 
dean gift  concerning  the  age  of  the  world,  whicb  limited  the 
Jews  to  six  thousand  years,  is  the  most  harmful  gift  that  the 
Babylonians  have  handed  down  to  our  times.  Accordingly  of 
the  Bible-Babel  and  the  Babel-Bible  matter  but  little  remains. 


Cbe  Palestine  Exploration  fund. 

The  decease  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
president  of  our  organization,  was  mentioned  in  the  last 
Quarterly.  Dr.  Temple  was  a  noble  type  of  Englishman,  and 
had  worthily  filled  every  office  which  he  had  held.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  chronicle  the  removal  of  one  who  for  many  years 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  James 
Glaisher  was  best  known  as  an  astronomer  and  aeronaut  He  is 
said  to  have  once  ascended  seven  miles  into  the  air,  the  high* 
est  distance  reached  by  man.  For  some  years  he  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  Quarterly  careful  statistics  of  the  weather  in 
Palestine.  These  pages  may  not  have  interested  every  reader, 
but  the  journal  of  the  German  Palestine  Union  has  lately 
treated  the  subject  exhaustively  and  has  highly  commended 
these  reports,  without  which  no  general  view  could  have  been 
taken.  Those  who  have  attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Fund  will  remember  the  noble  presence  and  the  amiable 
manner  of  Chairman  James  Glaisher,  who  was  active  among 
us  when  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  and  whose  benignity 
made  all  its  proceedings  harmonious  and  kindly, 

Not  a  few  persons  have  been  prevented  during  the  past 
season  from  visiting  Palestine  by  the  prevalence  of  plague 
and  cholera.  When  these  diseases  came  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  into  Egypt  vigorous  measures  of  repression  were  at  once 
employed,  but  unfortunately  the  frontier  was  not  sufficiently 
guarded,  and  fugitives  from  Egypt  brought  the  infection  to 
Gaza,  whence  it  spread  to  Jaffa  and  Nablons  and  Galilee  and 
on  to   Damascus  where  it  was  especially  virulent.     Troops 
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were  employed  to  prevent  persons  from  carrying:  it  from  town 
to  town,  but  all  efforts  were  comparatively  futile,  and  four 
thousands  persons  died  in  four  months.  While  the  danger  of 
a  cleanly  European  or  American  being  attacked  by  either  dis- 
ease was  never  great,  the  suspension  of  the  steamers  and  the 
severe  quarantine  regulations  enforced  by  ill-disciplined 
troops  made  a  visit  to  the  laud  virtually  impossible,  and  many 
passed  from  Alexandria  to  Athens  or  in  the  opposite  direction 
with  the  loss  of  what  they  had  expected  to  be  the  most  in- 
structive and  interesting  part  of  their  journey.  No  doubt 
some  good  will  result  from  this  visitation  of  disease,  espec- 
ially in  the  regulation  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage,  but  its  imme- 
diate effect  has  been  most  serious  to  Palestine. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  far  these  disappointed 
travelers  could  see  in  other  lands  what  they  had  hoped  to  see 
in  Palestine.  Of  course  the  topography  of  the  land  with  its 
wonderful  contract  of  lofty  mountain  and  depressed  valley  is 
unique,  and  no  other  place  can  enforce  the  lessons  of  our 
Lord's  life  on  earth  as  can  the  seaside  of  Galilee  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  but  in  a  fair  degree  the  desolate  hills  about 
Athens  resemble  those  of  Palestine,  and  the  dry  water-courses 
remind  one  of  the  Kedron.  Moreover  one  may  see  in  Greece 
tombs  cut  in  the  limestone  such  as  are  seen  about  Jerusalem, 
and  similar  natural  caves  are  often  found.  The  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople are  not  unlike  those  of  Jerusalem  and  one  may  see 
there  the  trains  of  camels  passing  through  the  gates  and  the 
traffic  of  the  crowded  streets  so  characteristic  of  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus.  The  clothing  of  the  people,  their  worship  and 
their  social  customs  are  much  the  same.  The  narrow  lanes 
with  their  dog  scavengers  may  also  be  seen.  The  system  of 
cisterns  and  fountains  is  the  same. 

In  all  the  lands  known  to  Paul  one  may  see  the  olive,  the 
fig,  the  palm,  the  almond,  and  the  vine  as  in  Palestine.  He 
will  also  see  the  cattle  and  asses,  the  sheep  and  the  goats  ;  and 
they  are  herded  and  folded  in  the  same  way.  The  birds  are 
much  the  same.  The  cactus  plant  grows  in  Italy  as  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  fields  are  bright  in  spring  time  with  cyclamens 
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and  anemones  in  both  countries.  The  similarity  of  life  is  in 
no  respects  more  striking  than  in  the  beggars,  who  in  Naples 
are  as  pitiable  and  numerous  as  ever  they  were  on  the  path- 
ways of  our  Lord.  The  museums  of  Southern  Europe  abound 
in  objects  illustrative  of  New  Testament  times,  and  Pompeii 
more  perfectly  represents  such  a  city  as  the  gospels  describe 
than  any  place  in  Palestine  can  do  after  being  subject  to  the 
changes  of  centuries.  Indeed,  if  one  will  carefully  observe 
the  way  in  which  the  Sultan  regards  his  people,  the  splendor 
with  which  he  surrounds  himself  in  a  city  otherwise  neglected, 
and  the  way  in  which  all  the  people  are  dependent  upon  the 
moods  of  a  single  mind,  they  will  see  much  more  which  may 
tell  them  of  the  court  of  Herod  than  they  can  see  to-day  in 
Palestine. 

The  fishermen  of  Galilee  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Gospels  that  one  may  ask  if  the  remoter  Bible  lands  to  any 
degree  present  examples  of  that  occupation.  They  certainly 
do.  Let  the  traveler  go  down  to  the  seaside  from  Athens  and 
he  will  see  fishermen  drawing  their  net  with  great  labor  to 
the  shore  and  there  gathering  the  good  fish  into  baskets  as  the 
parable  tells.  And  so  of  the  sowing  and  reaping  in  rural 
districts  where  the  customs  of  long  ago  still  remain  un- 
changed and  where  bread  and  wine  constitute  the  diet  of  the 
people  with  a  rare  feast  of  a  lamb. 

From  the  time  that  the  traveler  from  the  north  enters  the 
Bible  country  at  Rome  he  may  pursue  his  way  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  amid  scenes  illustrative  of  Biblical  life,  even  if 
debarred  from  entering  Palestine  itself,  and  thus  his  journey 
may  be  far  from  fruitless  albeit  his  expectation  indulged  for 
years  of  standing  where  our  Lord  stood,  is  not  fulfilled.  Of 
course  Egypt  is  a  country  by  itself  and  must  be  visited  before 
one  can  well  understand  the  life  of  Joseph  or  of  Moses,  but  the 
hilly  Palestine  is  more  nearly  reproduced  in  Syria  and  Turkey 
and  even  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that  Paul  at  Athens  or  Corinth 
or  Rome  was  not  in  surroundings  strange  to  him. 

What  the  effect  of  the  pestilence  may  be  upon  the  Samari- 
tans  at   Nablons,   where  it  was  very  severe,  can  not  yet  be 
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stated,  bat  it  would  appear  that  the  flight  of  at  least  one  of 
them  to  Egypt  is  indicated,  for  the  press  reports  the  appear- 
ance there  of  a  very  ancient  codex  of  the  Old  Testament,  said 
to  be  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  having  some  words  added  to 
the  Decalogue.  These  words  are  probably  the  Samaritan 
interpretation  requiring  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  Mt 
Gerizim.  The  codex  is  for  sale  at  Cairo  and  will  probably  be 
heard  of  again  when  examined  by  scholars. 

The  smaller  raised  map  of  Palestine  is  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, a  merited  tribute  to  the  faithful  work  in  all  ways  of  its 
author,  Mr.  George  Armstrong.  It  can  be  sent  directly  from 
London  to  the  subscribers  and  others  who  order  it  through 
me. 

Thkodoki  F.  Wright, 

42  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Hon.  Sec'y  for  TJ.  S. 


In  the  March  Biblia  we  referred  to  the  discovery  of  a  splen- 
did chariot  in  the  tomb  of  King  Thothmes  IV.  This  tomb 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Howard  Carter,  Inspector-General  of 
Antiquities  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  tomb  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  south-eastern  cliffs  of  the  Bib&n  el-Muluk.  A  catalogue 
of  the  objects  found  will  soon  be  published.  An  American, 
Mr.  Theodore  M.  Davis,  has  provided  the  money  for  clearing 
the  royal  tombs  in  this  locality,  and  has  also  promised  to  pay 
the  cost  of  publication. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  working  systematically  for  the 
last  two  years  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes,  clearing  the  rubbish  away  and  lay- 
ing bare  the  rock.  He  has  made  various  interesting  dis- 
coveries, but  his  success  in  finding]  a  previously  unknown 
royal  tomb  puts  everything  else  that  resulted  from 
his  labors  completely  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  present 
when  the  actual  discovery  of  the  tomb  was  made,  that  piece  of 
luck  falling  to  Mr.  Carter,  who  has  been  assisting  Mr.  Davis. 

This  tomb,  like  the  other  royal  tombs  in  the  same  valley. 
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consists  of  a  gallery  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  After 
sloping  downward  for  a  considerable  distance  it  is  interrupted 
by  a  deep  square  well,  on  one  of  the  walls  of  which  is  a  band 
of  paintings.  On  the  further  side  of  the  well  the  passage 
turns  back,  and  finally  opens  into  a  large  chamber,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  which  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  granite 
covered  with  texts  from  "The  Book  of  the  Dead." 

On  either  side  are  smaller  chambers,  the  floor  of  one  of 
which  was  found  by  Mr.  Carter  to  be  covered  with  mummified 
loins  of  beef,  legs  of  mutton,  and  trussed  ducks  and  geese, 
offerings  made  to  the  dead  King.  Clay  seals  with  the  name  of 
the  Pharaoh  had  been  attached  to  the  doors  of  the  chambers, 
and,  it  is  stated,  these  seals  contain  proof  that  the  Egyptians 
of  between  3,000  and  4,000  years  ago  had  to  some  extent  anti- 
cipated the  invention  of  printing,  the  raised  portions  of  the 
seals  having  been  smeared  with  blue  ink  before  being  im- 
pressed on  the  clay. 

As  Egyptologists  know  there  could  be  little  hope  of  finding 
a  mummy  in  the  tomb,  since  the  mummy  of  Thothmes  IV.  is 
already  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  having  been  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Amen-hotep  II.,  to  which  place  it  had  been  carried  by  the 
priests  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  probably  at  some  time 
in  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  A  great  many  of  the  objects 
in  the  tomb  of  Thothmes  were  found  to  be  broken,  and  this 
was  explained  by  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  one  of  the 
paintings  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  to  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  sarcophagus  was  found.  This  inscription 
states  that  the  tomb  was  plundered  by  robbers,  but  that  it  had 
been  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  condition  by 
Hor-em-heb,  the  reigning  Pharaoh. 

These  robbers,  it  is  supposed,  secured  the  jewelry  and  other 
precious  objects  which  it  was  customary  to  bury  with  a  king. 
More  than  enough  was  left,  however,  to  satisfy  the  Archasolo- 
gist  of  to-day.  The  floor  was  literally  covered  with  vases, 
dishes,  symbols  of  life,  and  other  objects  of  blue  faience.  Un- 
fortunately, nearly  all  of  them  had  been  wantonly  broken, 
though  in  some  cases  the  breakage  had  been  repaired  in  the 
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time  of  Hor-em-heb.  Intermixed  with  the  faience  were  frag- 
ments of  exquisitely  shaped  cnps  and  vases  of  rich  blue  or 
variegated  glass.  There  are  also  fragments  of  an  opaque 
white  glass  as  well  as  what  would  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
the  bottoms  of  modern  beer  bottles  had  they  been  met  with  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Equally  interesting  is  a  piece  of 
textile  fabric  into  which  hieroglyphic  characters  of  different 
colors  have  been  woven  with  such  wonderful  skill  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  painting  on  linen. 

It  is,  however,  of  course,  the  Pharaoh's  chariot  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  great  find.  The  body  of  it  alone  is  preserved, 
but  in  a  perfect  condition.  The  wooden  frame  was  first  cov- 
ered with  papier  mache  made  from  papyrus,  and  this  again 
with  stucco,  which  had  been  carved  both  inside  and  out,  into 
scenes  from  the  battles  fought  by  the  Pharaoh  in  Syria.  The 
art  is  of  a  very  high  order,  every  detail  being  exquisitely 
finished  and  the  faces  of  the  Syrians  being  clearly  portraits 
taken  from  captives  at  Thebes.  The  chariot  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  art  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity.  Along  with  the  chariot  was  found  the  leather 
gauntlet  with  which  the  King  protected  his  hand  and  wrist 
when  using  the  bow  or  reins. 


It  has  been  practically  decided  that  the  great  International 
Archaeological  Congress,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  in 
Athens  some  time  during  the  present  year,  will  be  postponed 
for  at  least  twelve  months.  The  Greek  Archaeological  Society 
which  has  the  whole  matter  in  charge,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  preparations  for  tbe  convention  will  require  more 
time,  as  these  include  such  important  undertakings  as  the 
restoration  of  the  temple  of  Phigalia,  of  the  Lion  of  Chscronea. 
of  the  Erechtheum,  as  also  the  renovation  of  the  temple  dis- 
trict of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  in  Athens,  and  the  completion  of 
the  diggings  began  in  Samos  and  several  other  localities. 
Some  of  these  projects  may  consume  even  two  years,  and  the 
president-elect  of  the  Congress,  Crown  Prince  Constantine,  is 
to  decide  upon  the  exact  date  of  the  meeting. 
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HrctHBOIeglcal  note*. 

A  grammatical  sketch  of  the  Old-Egyptian  language  has 
been  worked  oat  by  Dr.  Alexander  Dedekind,  and  has  been 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  paradigms  and  extracts  from  the 
most  important  hieroglyphic  texts. 


Voluhk  II  of  Dr.  Winckler's  Kritische  SchrifUn  consists  of 
extracts  from  the  OrientalistischeLitteratnrzeitung,  1901190a. 
Among  them  will  be  found  a  reprint  of  the  interesting  review 
on  Schail's  work  on  the  Elamite-Semitic  cuneiform  texts 
which  contains  a  number  of  new  and  plausible  suggestions. 


Contents  of  the  American  Journal  of  Arckaology.  Vol. 
VII,  No.  1,  Certain  Sources  of  Corruption  in  Latin  Manu- 
scripts :  A  Study  based  upon  Two  Manuscripts  of  Livy,  F.  W. 
Shipley — Greek  Inscriptions  from  Corinth,  Benjamin  Powell — 
Proceedings  of  the  General  Meeting  at  Princeton — Archaeolog- 
ical News. 


Contents   of    Man    for    March :      Notes    Concerning    the 
Eldorado  of  Mau,  British  East  Africa,  C.  W.  Hobley— Notes 
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on  the  Weapons  of  the  Dalleburra  Tribe,  Queensland  in  the 
British  Museum,  J.  Edge- Partington — On  an  Ornament  and 
Quartzite  Knife  from  Queensland,  R.  D.  Darbishire — Soudan- 
ese Dolls,  E.  A.  Gates — Notes  on  Malay  Craniology,  W.  L.  H. 
Duckworth — Maori  Scroll  Patterns,  J.  E.  Partington — An 
Archaic  Bronze  Tripod  from  Southern  Persia,  J.  L.  Myers. 


Dr.  Carl  Mommkrt,  pastor  at  Schweinit/.,  has  recently 
written  a  work  entitled  Tofographu  der  alien  Jerusalem.  The 
first  part,  which  has  just  appeared,  deals  with  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  hills  of  the 
ancient  city.  Unlike  many  authors,  Dr.  Mommert  gives  us  the 
very  words  of  the  numerous  authorities  whom  he  cites,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  historical  aspects  of  the  points  at 
issue.  This  and  four  other  works  on  Jerusalem  place  Dr. 
Mommert  in  the  front  rank  of  modern  topographers. 


Contents  of  the  Proceedings  of  tht  Society  of  Biblical  Arch- 
tzology.  Vol.  XXV.  Part  $.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  Chapters 
CLI-CLII,  E.  Naville— Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Thothmes 
IV,  W.  L.  Nash— Ha-Mhyt,  W.  L.  Nash— Gilgames  and  the 
Hero  of  the  Flood,  T.  G.  Pinches— The  Temple  Inscriptions  of 
Bod'Astart,  King  of  the  Sidonians,  E.  J.  Pilcher — Extracts 
from  my  Notebooks,  VI,  Percy  E.  Newberry — The  Greek 
Versions  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  C.  C.  Torry— The 
Decipherment  of  the  Htttite  Inscriptions,  A.  H.  Sayce — The 
Egyptian  Name  of  Joseph,  E.  Naville — Transliterations  of 
Egyptian,  J.  Lieblin. 


Concession  was  granted  last  year  to  universities  and  private 
syndicate  to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  site  of  Beni 
Hassan,  already  well  known  for  its  rock  tombs  and  early 
architectural  features.  The  University  Museums  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Liverpool  are  definitely  associated  with  the 
work,  which  is  further  supported  by  the  patrons  of  the  fund 
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which  last  season  examined  the  Old  Kingdom  sites  of  Bet 
Khallaf  and  Reqaquah.  The  Director  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries is  again  treasurer,  and  the  excavations  are  being  made 
as  before  by  Mr.  John  Garstang.  The  preliminary  results 
point  to  an  extensive  necropolis  of  the  early  Middle  Empire. 


Brown  University  is  a  beneficiary  nnder  the  will  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Lysander  Dickerman  of  Boston,  an  eminent  Egypt- 
ologist. 

The  college  gets  the  whole  of  Dr.  Dickerman's  library, 
composed  of  several  thousand  volumes  and  valued  very  highly. 
It  embodies  the  work  of  a  lifetime  in  collecting  books  and 
manuscripts,  chiefly  bearing  on  Egypt  and  its  history,  and 
many  of  the  volumes  it  contains  are  almost  priceless  because 
they  cannot  be  duplicated. 


The  Berlin  Museums  have  been  much  enriched  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  German  Oriental  Society.  Abu-Sir  in  Egypt  has 
been  the  chief  scene  of  this  society's  activities,  and  among  the 
more  remarkable  of  its  discoveries  is  as  admirably  preserved 
mummy  of  Jem  Em  Jechvet,  the  high  priest  of  the  temple, 
who  died  about  aooo  B.  C.  In  the  same  vault  were  found  the 
mummies  of  other  temple  officials  and  those  of  their  wives. 
The  mummy  of  Jem  Em  Jechvet  was  wrapped  in  a  long, 
brown  linen  shroud.  The  small  side-whiskers  and  tuft  of  hair 
upon  the  chin  are  plainly  visible,  and  an  added  apparent 
length  is  given  to  the  eyes  by  the  application  of  ronge.  Upon 
the  head  was  a  large  wig  with  the  hair  ^parted  in  the  middle 
and  colored  green.  The  body  when  found  was  lying  upon  its 
left  side  with  the  eyes  turned  towards  the  rising  sua.  Beside 
the  mummy  were  lying  two  wooden  staffs  and  a  small  wooden 
statue.  The  German  Oriental  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  its  valuable  labors. 


Professor  Huklsxn,  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute 
at  Rome,  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  Forum  Roman  um, 
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has  published  his  reports  on  the  subject  to  the  institute  in  & 
treatise  called  "  Ausgrabungeu  attf  dem  Forum  Romanum,"  a 
book  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  pages,  with  excellent  plates 
and  plans  in  explanation  of  the  text.  The  treatise  gives  the 
main  results  of  the  excavations  made  in  the  Forum  since  the 
year  1898,  and  makes  most  interesting  reading.  Professor 
Huelsen  begins  with  the  excavations  at  the  Temple  to  Saturn. 
He  explains  what  discoveries  have  been  made  and  the  import- 
ance of  these  discoveries  to  a  knowledge  of  archaeology- 
Remains  of  the  substructure  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  en- 
trance hall  of  the  temple  have  been  found,  and  somewhat 
further  away  between  the  Temple  to  Saturn  and  the  Temple 
to  -Concordia  a  complicated  network  of  canals,  evidently  of 
great  antiquity,  has  been  brought  to  light  Several  details  are 
given  of  other  discoveries.  The  most  interesting  are  the 
remains  found  beyond  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  On  the  east 
side  of  this  lie  three  monuments — the  Arch  of  Tiberius,  the 
Schola  Xantha  and  the  Rostra. 


We  have  received  a  reprint  from  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society  entitled  "Syrian  Songs,  Proverbs,  and 
Stories;  collected,  translated  and  annotated."  By  Henry 
Minor  Huxley.  During  the  summer  of  1900,  while  Professor 
Huxley  was  living  at  Bhamdum,  a  small  village  of  the  Leba- 
non, to  the  east  of  Beirut,  he  collected  a  number  of  songs  and 
proverbs  typical  of  the  locality.  His  Arabic  teacher  first  ob- 
tained them  from  the  Christian  natives,  and  then,  from  dicta- 
tion, Professor  Huxley  wrote  them  in  the  dialect  of  the  region, 
which  is  that  of  the  Christians  of  Beirut.  The  Arabic  text  is 
given  followed  by  a  transliteration  and  translation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  Syrian  songs  : 

Oh,  star  of  the  morning,  peep  out  and  go  back  to  God  ; 

Give  my  greetings  to  my  children,  by  the  majesty  of  God  ; 

Greet  them  and  say  to  them  that  we 

Have  been  separated,  bat  God  will  gather  us  together. 

Oh,  star  of  the  morning,  move  on  in  the  heavens,  move  on, 

And  see  for  me  where  my  beloved  ones  went, 

And  see  for  me  where  they  put  their  burdens. 

The  heart  is  darker  than  indigo  at  their  departure. 
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The  International  Historical  Congress,  which  began  its 
opening  sessions  the  first  week  in  April,  in  Rome,  was  to  have 
met  lost  April  bat  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  irreconcilable  differences  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizing  committee.  Much  is  expected  from  this 
assembly  of  historians  from  all  civilized  lands.  The  usual 
facilities  which  a  government  can  render  to  students  of  history 
in  Rome  are  accorded  on  this  occasion.  The  governmental 
libraries  and  municipal  archives,  in  which  documents  are 
contained  that  contribute  to  the  making  of  historians  are 
opened  to  the  study  of  the  historians.  Facilities  for  visiting 
historical  sites  and  archeelogical  centres  of  interest  are  pro- 
vided ;  and  thus  the  very  materials  from  which  history  is  built 
up,  and  the  helps  and  adornments  of  the  documentary  narra- 
tive, such  as  the  objects  of  archaeological  and  artistic  study, 
are  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  students.  Rome  itself,  the 
modern  no  less  than  the  ancient,  may  be  regarded  as  the  liv- 
ing and  enduring  outcome  of  all  Roman  history ;  and  the  city, 
in  its  ruins  and  buildings,  in  its  customs  and  institutions,  and 
in  its  beauty  and  configuration,  is  best  explained  and  best 
understood  through  its  history. 


By  courtesy  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society  we  are'  permitted  to  reproduce  in  our  pages 
(December,  1901)  an  article  from  the  pen  of  President  Warren 
of  Boston  University,  entitled  "  Babylonian  and  Pre-Baby- 
lonian  Cosmology."  In  it  a  strikingly  new  interpretation  of 
the  cosmological  data  furnished  in  the  Babylonian  texts  was 
presented  and  directions  given  for  constructing  two  diagrams, 
the  one  illustrating  the  new  conception  of  the  Babylonian 
heavens,  the  other  that  of  the  Babylonian  earth.  In  the  just 
issued  Part  Second  of  Volume  Twenty-third  of  the  same 
Journal  we  find  a  supplement  to  the  above  named  article  in 
the  form  of  a  folded  chart,  combining  in  one  diagram  the  two 
described  in  the  original  paper.  By  kindness  of  the  editors  of 
the  journal  and  of  the  author  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce 
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the  plate  in  our  present  issue,  and  we  feel  sure  all  readers  in- 
terested in  understanding  the  earliest  traceable  conceptions 
of  the  world  will  be  glad  to  see  the  diagram  and  to  turn  back 
to  the  data  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  constructed.  We  are 
informed  by  the  author  that  the  only  expert  in  cuneiform 
literature  who  has  recently  published  a  picture  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  pre -Babylonian  cosmos  has  since  seeing  this 
diagram  announced  his  intention  of  reconstructing  his  own  in 
the  light  of  the  new  interpretation. 


Kirchner's  "  Phosopographia  Attica  "  (Berlin  :  Reimer)  is 
intended  to  include  all  citizens  of  Attica,  whether  by  birth  or 
adoption,  whose  names  are  known  from  literature,  inscriptions 
or  coins,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  Those  whose  Attic  citizenship  is  questioned,  even 
the  orator  Isaeus,  are  excluded.  The  first  volume,  including 
K,  contains  the  names  of  8,935  person*.  on  601  pages.  The 
labor  of  distinguishing  persons  of  the  like  name,  but  of  differ- 
ent parentage,  residence,  or  age,  must  have  been  very  great. 
For  instance,  85  men  are  registered  by  the  name  of  Diocles, 
and  186  by  the  name  of  Dionysius.  Possibly  fuller  informa- 
tion might  reduce  these  numbers  somewhat,  by  showing  that 
some  details  have  been  separated  which  should  be  combined, 
bnt  the  compiler  distinguishes  most  of  them  clearly.  Such  a 
register  shows  the  necessity  for  legal  purposes  of  distinction 
by  the  addition  of  deme  and  father's  name.  For  the  chief 
known  facts  in  the  life  of  each  of  his  personages,  the  compiler 
(who  really  deserves  the  name  of  author)  gives  exact  and 
carefully  arranged  and  sifted  references  to  inscriptions  or 
literature.  In  the  case  of  prominent  men  like  Alcibiades, 
Demosthenes  and  Aristides,  these  references  occupy  several 
pages.  Family  trees  {sttmmata)  axe  given  for -many  families, 
some  of  which,  an  those  of  Callias  and  of  the  tyrannicide  Har- 
modins,  are  followed  for  nine  generations.  For  the  study  of 
Athenian  history,  this  work  of  Kirchner  will  be  invaluable. 
Since  it  is  limited  to  Attica  it  will  not  supersede  Pape's  lexi- 
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con  of  Greek  proper  names.  A  few  omissions  have  been  dis- 
covered, bat  evidently  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
collection  of  Athenian  names. 


Our  Rome  correspondent  writes :  A  few  days  ago  during 
some  excavations  at  Pompeii  a  magnificent  bronze  statue  of 
Grecian  workmanship,  four  feet  high,  was  brought  to  light. 
The  discovery  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Orsi, 
director  of  the  excavations  of  Syracuse.  The  statue,  which 
strongly  resembles  the  celebrated  "Idolino  degli  TJffizi,"  of 
Florence,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  ^10,000.  It  is  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  support  a 
lamp  in  some  villa  outside  the  walls  of  Pompeii.  It  is  the 
most  important  discovery  made  at  Pompeii  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Letters  from  Athens  announce  that  a  number  of  sponge 
fishers  have  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  between  Cape 
Citera  and  Cape  Malia  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  a  collection 
of  bronze  and  marble  statues  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  As  a 
proof  of  their  assertions  the  fishermen  have  sent  to  Professor 
Oikonomos,  at  Athens,  the  sketch  of  a  bronze  hand  larger  than 
life  size  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  surface.  The 
Greek  Ministry  of  Marine  intends  to  send  a  cruiser  to  the  spot 
with  proper  apparatus  for  raising  the  statues.  The  fishermen 
will  receive  one-third  of  their  value.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
statues  must  have  .been  placed  Ion  board  a  Roman  galley  at 
the  time  of  the  sack  of  Athens,  and  that  the  galley  was  ship- 
wrecked. The  archaeological  world  is  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  cruiser's  operations  with  great  interest. 


Among  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  are  two  in  a  new  lan- 
guage. The  longest  and  best  preserved  of  them,  now  in  the 
Cairo  Museum,  was  written  by  or  to  the  king  of  a  country 
named  Arzawa  ;  the  second,  which  is  in  less  perfect  condition, 
is  at  Berlin.  Dr.  J.  A.  Knudtzon  has  recently  published  a 
revised  text  of  these  two  tablets,  nnder  the  title  "  Die  Zwei 
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Arzawa-briefe,  die  altesten  Urkunden  in  indc-gernianischer 
sprache."  Dr.  Knudteon  considers  that  the  language  of 
Arzawa  must  be  Indo-European,  more  especially  has  it  some 
resemblance  to  the  Greek.  Dr.  Kundtzon's  revision  of  the 
text  was  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  eminent  philologists, 
Professors  Bngge  and  Torp,  who  have  made  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Cairo  tablet,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
language  of  it  is  Indo-European,  and  have  also  compared  it 
with  those  of  the  Lycian  and  Etruscan  inscriptions,  which  are 
likewise  assumed  to  belong  to  the  Indo-European  family  of 
speech. 

In  the  April  Expository  Timtt  Professor  Sayce  considers 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  Arzawan  language  and  the 
Indo-Europeon  is  far  from  being  proved,  and  with  some  of  the 
explanations  of  words  and  forms  upon  which  their  Indo- 
European  theory  rests  he  entirely  disagrees.  He  considers 
that  the  readings  of  Dr.  Knudtzon  are  not  always  to  be  ac- 
cepted, a  fact  which  vitiates  ^several  of  the  supposed  Indo- 
European  analogies.  While  Professor  Sayce  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  there  may  be  a  relationship  between  the  language  of 
Arzawa  and  that  of  Lycia,  Kretschmer,  Thomsen,  and  other 
scholars  are  certainly  right  in  denying  the  Indo-European 
character  of  the  Lycian  ;  as  for  Etruscan  Professor  Bugge 
stands  almost  alone  nowadays  in  believing  it  to  be  Indo- 
European. 


Prokkssor  Sayce,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Decipherment  of 
the  Hittite  Inscriptions,"  in  the  P.  S.  B.  A.,  says :  "  More  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  1881,  when  bringing  the  'boss  of  Tarkon- 
demos'  before  the  notice  of  the  learned  world,  I  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  had  found  what  would  prove  to  be  the  '  Rosetta 
Stone  of  Hittite  Decipherment.'  That  hope  was  not  fulfilled  ; 
the  bilingual  text  was  too  short,  and  the  other  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions too  few  and  imperfect  to  allow  of  it,  while  the  Hittite 
system  of  writing  turns  out  to  have  been  more  complicated 
than  I  had  anticipated.  The  clue  which  the  name  of  the  King 
Tarkondemos  seemed  to  give  proved  to  be  illusory,  and  other 
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clues  which  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  were 
equally  barren  of  results.  Attempts  at  the  decipherment  of 
the  inscriptions  were  indeed  made,  but  they  satisfied  only 
their  authors,  and  none  of  them  has  been  accepted.  For  years 
I  have  had  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  we  must  be  contented 
with  graphic  decipherment  alone,  classifying  the  hieroglyphs, 
identifying  or  distinguishing  their  various  forms,  and  deter- 
mining the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to  represent.  Of 
a  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  unless  fortune  brought  us  a 
bilingual  text  of  some  length. 

"  And  yet  I  believe  that  the  unexpected  has  really  happened, 
and  that  light  is  at  last  dawning  on  the  meaning  and  translit- 
eration of  the  Hittite  texts.  At  the  outset  I  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  credit  of  first  recognizing  the  direction  which 
the  decipherment  of  them  should  take,  and  of  making  the  first 
steps  along  it,  is  due  to  Professor  Jensen.  But  he  has  mixed 
up  so  many  arbitrary  and  unproved  assumptions  with  his  first 
intuitions,  and  so  largely  adopted  the  unscientific  methods  of 
his  predecessors,  as  to  prejudice  the  whole  of  his  system  and 
obscure  the  elements  of  truth  that  were  in  it" 

In  this  connection  we  copy  the  following  from  the  article  by 
Professor  Jensen  on  "The  So-Called  Hittites  and  their  In- 
scriptions," in  Hilprecht's  "  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands ": 
"  The  decipherment  of  the  so-called  Hittite  inscriptiona  thus 
opens  to  us  the  archives  of  an  ancient  people,  giving  ns 
authentic  information  as  to  their  history,  language  and  relig- 
ion. This  is  a  feat  remarkable  enough  '.in  itself,  but  that  this 
people  should  prove  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Armen- 
ians makes  the  matter  still  more  remarkable.  Our  new 
knowledge  throws  light  upon  many  centuries  of  Armenian 
history  and  of  the  Armenian  tongue  which  up  till  now  had  re- 
mained in  total  darkness.  Moreover,  the  Hittite  inscriptions 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  our 
Indogermanic  speech,  and  as  the  oldest  native  documents  of 
Indogermanic  history.  If  the  dispute  be  justified  as  to 
whether  Asia  or  Europe  is  the  original  home  of  the  Indoger- 
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manic  nations,  the  fact  that  about  1,000  B.  C,  if,  indeed,  not 
much  earlier,  Armenians  were  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  perhaps  even  Palestine,  must  eventually  influence  its 
settlement" 

We  print  on  another  page  an  interesting  article  on  "  The 
Decipherment  of  the  Hittite  Inscriptions,"  by  Professor  Sayce, 
and  contributed  to  the  Expository  Times. 


Thk  tomb  of  St.  Mark,  the  writer  of  the  second  gospel  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  often  called  "  the  Evangelist  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," has  been  discovered  at  Rome, 

It  was  found  in  a  subterranean  basilica,  or  chapel,  connected 
with  the  famous  catacombs  of  St.  Cecelia. 

Beside  the  altar  of  the  chapel  stands  an  ancient  and  disfig- 
ured sarcophagus,  hitherto  hidden,  on  which  may  have  been 
distinguished  the  words  "  Marco  Apostolo  Mart,"  the  remains 
of  an  inscription  meaning  "  to  St.  Mark,  the  apostle  and 
martyr." 

A  special  license  from  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  to  be  issued 
through  the  Congregation  of  Relics,  must  be  obtained  before 
the  tomb  can  be  opened  and  moved  to  a  different  position  so 
that  it  can  be  thoroughly  examined  and  its  authenticity 
established. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  Christian 
archaeological  discoveries  ever  made. 

The  archaeologists  and  ecclesiastics  who  have  found  the 
tomb  feel  confident  that  the  earthly  remains  of  the  great 
evangelist  and  martyr  lie  within  this  sarcophagus,  just  as 
those  of  St.  Paul  are  preserved  in  the  tomb  beneath  the  great 
church  dedicated  to  him.  This  tomb  of  St.  Mark  has  been 
under  the  jealous  care  of  the  church  since  the  first  century, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  contents  could  have  been  interfered 
with  or  removed.  The  tomb  of  an  early  Pope,  Damasus, 
which  was  found  near  by,  was  partly  broken  and  the  explorers 
could  see  within  the  mouldering  remains  of  a  human  body.  It 
is  not  doubted  that  the  tomb  of  St.  Mark  will  contain  similar 
remains. 
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In  the  HomiUtic  Review  for  April  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory  pre- 
sents under  the  heading,  "  Babel  and  Bible,"  or  "  Science 
Falsely  So-Called,"  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  "  Babel  and 
Bible "  matter  that  has  been  for  some  time  so  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  article  first  sketches  "The  Contro- 
versy— Its  Origin  and  Course,"  and  then  proceeds  to  consider 
"The  '  Scientific'  Basis  for  the  Contention  and  Conclusions." 

Under  this  latter  head,  after  stating  the  large  claims  made 
by  Professor  Delitzsch  in  the  name  of  "  Science,"  the  writer 
proceeds  to  test  the  claim  that  Babylon  rather  than  Jerusalem 
has  been  the  great  source  of  the  religious  truth  embodied  in 
the  Bible. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ? " 
the  writer  shows  that  the  special  contributions  of  the  Berlin 
Professor  are  all  discounted  or  discredited  by  the  leading 
Assyriological  and  Biblical  authorities ;  and  that,  in  particular, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  derived  their 
Sabbath  rest  and  their  name  of  Yahveh  from  Babylon.  The 
"  unscientific  "  character  of  the  Professor's  "  sweeping  conclu- 
sions," from  his  assumed  facts,  touching  the  supremacy  of  the 
Babylonian  civilization  and  the  overwhelming  debt  the  Bible 
owes  to  it,  is  then  fully  exposed,  and  the  statement  of  reasons 
for  such  extended  discussions  made. 

While  contending  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the 
complete  "  scientific  construction  "  of  the  facts  involved,  the 
writer  concludes  : 

"  The  establishment  of  the  correct  hypothesis,  so  that  it 
shall  become  scientific- theory,  may  be  realized  in  the  future  ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  while  the  critics  speculate,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  the  court  of  sound  logic  and  reason,  the 
Bible  view  of  the  origin  of  religion,  by  divine  revelation  to 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  line  of  Israel,  has  the  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor  as  against  all  newcomers. 

"  Professor  Delitzsch  will  have  done  a  good  work  if  by  his 
incoherent  'unscientific' method  he  shall  have  roused  compe- 
tent and  careful  investigators  to  some  slight  recognition  of  the 
difference  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  'science,'  and  of 
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the  importance  of  '  knowing '  enough  about  the  Bible  and  its 
relations  not  to  be  frightened  into  donbt  and  unbelief  by  mere 
loudness  of  assertion.  What  is  needed  is  Science,  and  the 
Christian  church  will  always  be  ready  to  accept  that." 


Prof.  W.  Flinders  Petrie  read  a  paper  before  the  London 
Society  of  Arts  on  "  The  Rise  and  Development  of  Egyptian 
Art."  The  president  of  the  Society,  Sir  John  Evans,  asked 
how  Prof.  Petrie  could  date  the  palaeolithic  age  in  Egypt  as  only 
7000  years  B.  C.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  it  had  been  found 
practically  impossible  to  date  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
palaeolithic  age,  and  though  there  were  in  Egypt  certain  im- 
plements apparently  palaeolithic,  and  on  a  high  level,  it  would 
be  very  rash  indeed  to  say  that  they  belonged  to  the  beginning 
of  the  palaeolithic  period.  In  the  North  of  Africa  palaeolithic 
shaped  instruments  had  been  found  with  the  remains  of  a  now 
extinct  elephant,  and  that  alone  he  thought  would  convey  the 
impression  to  the  minds  of  most  people  that  we  might  carry 
back  the  palaeolithic  age  to  certainly  an  earlier  period  than 
7000  years.  There  was  one  other  matter  upon  which  he  might 
venture  to  remark.  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  spoke  in  his  paper 
of  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  prehistoric  period.  He  (Sir 
John)  did  not  think  that  they  had  yet  discovered  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prehistoric  period.  Looking  at  the  amount  of 
civilization  which  was  exhibited  in  the  earliest  objects  which 
we  had  of  the  prehistoric  period,  and  the  fact  which  the  paper 
pointed  out  that  from  that  time  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
degradation  in  taste  and  execution,  he  thought  that  they  must 
infer  that  a  long  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  during 
which  art  developed  in  order  to  produce  a  style  so  complete 
and  so  perfect.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  that  art  was  de- 
veloped in  Egypt.  They  had  still  to  find  the  cradle  of  that 
art,  but  he  believed  that  those  beautiful  channelled  flints  with 
the  curiously  minute  serration  at  the  edges  pointed  to  a  long 
period  of  working  in. flint,  and  that  these  denoted  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  many  ages  of  workers  in  that  material. 
Where  they  worked  he  did  not  know,  but  there  was  hope  for 
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them  yet.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  possibly 
not  in  Egypt,  there  might  be  a  country  which  they  would  find 
to  be  a  still  earlier  home  of  that  civilization  which  they  found 
coming  in  before  the  dynasties  of  Egypt,  and  they  might  be 
able  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  prehistoric  period  upwards 
in  the  stream  of  time.  However,  he  was  not  there  to  give 
them  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  He  merely  wished  to  point  ont 
that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  assume  that  what  they  had.  found  in 
Egypt  pointed  exactly  to  the  beginning  of  the  prehistoric  period 
in  that  country.  In  all  other  countries  the  prehistoric  period 
seems  gradually  to  have  been  developed  from  something 
which  he  might  call  the  prehistoric  period.  The  same  thing 
was  borne  out  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  discovery  of  glazing. 
That  could  not  have  been  invented  and  brought  into  use  im- 
mediately at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  It  must  have  had  a 
development  during  a  long  time. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie  replied  :  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  date  of  7000  B.  C,  it  was  to  be  noted  that  the  Nile  de- 
posits were  not  more  than  8  metres  in  thickness,  and  there  was 
roughly  a  metre  for  a  thousand  years'  deposit.  Therefore  the 
whole  history  of  Nile  deposits  began  in  about  6000  B.  C,  or 
rather  before  that  date  if  slower  at  first.  That  brought  them 
to  about  7000  B.  C.  as  the  limit  of  the  ^possibility  of  anything 
but  a  population  of  hunters  living  in  the  Nile  valley.  There 
could  be  no  regular  pasturage  and  nothing  like  agriculture 
until  about  7000  B.  C,  therefore  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  look  for  any  remains  of  the  continuous  civilization 
at  any  earlier  date  than  that.  What  then  was  the  condition  of 
Egypt  before  the  time  of  the  Nile  deposits  ?  It  was  a  rocky 
gorge  like  some  parts  of  Nubia  were  at  this  day.  It  was  a 
gorge  through  which  the  Nile  flowed  with  a  much  more  rapid 
stream  than  it  flowed  at  the  present  time.  In  consequence  of 
this  Sow  the  whole  of  the  mud  was  swept  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  no  mud  was  deposited.  That  was  probably  the 
reason  that  no  mud  occurred  at  an  earlier  date.  In  that 
rocky  gorge,  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals  and  the  hunters 
of  those  animals,  they  had  a  fitting  home  for  palaeolithic  man. 
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He  had  found  evidence  that  palaeolithic  man  was  certainly  in 
the  country  down  to  the  period  when  the  Nile  was  pretty  well 
as  low  as  it  was  at  the  present  time.  They  were,  therefore, 
warranted  in  bringing  down  palaeolithic  man  to  the  present 
climatic  conditions.  They  found  that  those  conditions  did  not 
begin  earlier  than  about  7000  B.  C.  Whenever  palaeolithic 
man  began,  if  he  lived  in  Egypt  in  that  rocky  gorge  of  the 
Nile,  where  there  was  nothing  for  any  one  to  live  upon  bat 
wild  animals,  there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  his  lasting 
down  to  the  period  when  the  continuous  civilization  became 
possible  by  the  beginning  of  the  Nile  deposit.  That  was  the 
ground  upon  which  he  supposed  he  might  have  lasted  there 
down  to  that  period.  The  date  of  7000  B.  C.  was  only  the  last 
limit,  and  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  how 
long  palaeolithic  man  might  have  been  there.  With  regard  to 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  of  art  having  developed 
outside  Egypt  before  it  was  brought  into  Egypt,  that  he  felt 
was  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  hut  he  could  not  touch 
on  anything  but  the  art  of  Egypt  itself  and  the  history  of  art 
in  Egypt,  because  they  knew  nothing  at  all  of  what  went  on 
before  that.  Therefore,  when  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
periods  of  art  in  Egypt,  he  was  referring  only  to  Egypt  itself. 
In  the  very  earliest  traces  which  he  had  found  of  the  continu- 
ous civilization  of  prehistoric  times,  they  found  a  little  copper 
used,  and  within  a  generation  or  two  there  was  an  abundance 
of  fine  stone  work,  and  stone  and  copper  became  more  and 
more  common.  It  was  quite  evident  that  there  was  a  long 
period  before  that  approximate  date  of  7000  B.  C.  in  some 
other  country  bordering  on  Egypt,  probably  in  Cyrene  or 
Libya.  However,  that  might  be  there  was  probably  a  long 
introduction  to  the  history  of  a  civilization  in  Egypt,  but  on 
that  occasion  he  was  unable  to  touch  upon  it,  for  the  good 
reason  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  the  approximate  period  of  about  7000  years  before 
historic  times  as  being  the  range  of  the  rise  of  civilization 
in  Egppt  itself.  Perhaps  that  explanation  would  clear  up  a 
matter  on  which  he  had  not  touched.    He  had  dealt  only  with 
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question  of  the  rise  and  development  of  art  in  Egypt 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Archceological  Associa- 
tion Dr.  Phen£,  vice-president  of  the  Association,  read  a 
treatise  on  the  "Civilization  of  Crete,  Cyrene,  Corinth  and 
Early  Rome,"  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  a  half  century's 
research  in  those  places.  The  practical  observations  following 
on  literary  researches  originated  in  the  notice  of  some  steps 
cut  in  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome  as  far  back  as  1856,  and 
these  several  localities  had  been  examined  repeatedly  during 
the  interval,  as  on  each  occasion  new  results  came  under  the 
author's  observation.  The  reasons  for  prosecuting  the'inquiry 
in  those  particular  places  were  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
wealthy  colonization  in  those  districts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
their  freedom  from  political  molestation,  which  had  prevented 
physical  destruction  of  the  evidences  of  their  early  local  work, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  abundant  and  never-failing  sup- 
plies of  water,  all  of  which  had  attracted  wealthy  populations 
and  unlimited  outlay.  The  formation  of  Cyrene  was  most 
peculiar,  and  probably  originated  the  other  works  described. 
It  exhibited  a  series  of  uniform  rounded  rocky  projections 
from  tbe  tableland  northwards  in  symmetrical  and  close  prox- 
imity, which  gradually  swelled  out  into  successive,  spreading 
terraces,  upon  which  roads,  following  the  semicircular  pro- 
jections, had  been  cut  in  the  rocky  sides  of  each  hill,  which 
roads  were  reached  by  stairs,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  from  the 
level  of  each  road  to  those  above  them.  The  whole  was 
pierced  by  innumerable  tombs  with  architectural  facades, 
sumptuous  baths,  and  highly  cultivated  lands.  The  evidences 
of  high-class  civilization  were  shown  by  the  still  remaining 
engineering,  not  only  in  the  cutting  of  the  rock  levels,  but  in 
the  constructions  for  retaining  from  loss  the  water-burdened 
soil  in  the  succeeding  slopes.  At  Corinth  many  of  these  evi- 
dences had  been  carried  out  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  leveling 
of  such  soil  having  been  extended  over  many  square  miles. 
The  city  was  built  upon  the  upper  level,  the  surplus  earth 
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forming  its  gardens  and  fields.  The  art  civilization  of  Crete 
was  shown  by  the  recant  excavations  by  Dr.  Evans,  while  the 
sites  of  temples,  carefully  orientated,  on  the  heights  of  Cyrene, 
with  accounts  from  Pausanias  and  Strabo  as  to  the  art  decora* 
tions  of  Corinth,  references  to  Herodotus  and  others  as  to  the 
quaxternary  harvests  of  Cyrene,  in  each  year,  proved  the  great 
results  from  their  scientific  culture.  Following  the  rock-cut 
terraced  roads  of  the  latter  place,  Cleone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corinth,  also  a  place  of  very  ancient  occupation,  was  a  unique 
Grecian  city  of  rock-cut  terraced  dwellings  of  ancient  Hel- 
lenic masonry,  occupied  by  the  custodians  of  the  worship  of 
Helios  and  the  conductors  of  the  Nemean  games,  and  opposite 
to  it,  on  the  Parnassian  mountain,  is  the  rock-cut  terraced  city 
of  Delphi,  occupied  by  the  priests  of  Apollo,  the  worship  in 
both  having  displaced  that  of  the  dragon  and  the  python  ;  and 
in  each  of  these  localities,  viz.,  Sikyon  and  Parnassus,  seats  of 
learning  and  artistic  scientific  culture  attended  the  change. 
The  references  to  ancient  Rome  were  historic,  but  in  Etrurian 
environs  two  heights  were  specially  referred  to  as  rock-cut 
places  of  worship — the  Ara  Mutiss  and  Mount  Saraste. 
Finally,  drawings  were  described  exhibiting  localities  in 
Britain  possessing  all  the  examples  of  terraced  cuttings,  of 
successive  concentric  roads,  with  uniform  and  symmetrically 
selected  levels,  like  those  of  Cyrene,  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Icknield  Way,  which,  from  its  Greek  name  (Icknos),  a  way 
of  road,  was  used  by  the  Iceni,  or  Ic-eni,  long  before  the  time 
of  Caesar,  who  distinctly  states  that  the  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic documents  in  Britain  were  written  in  Greek,  and  refers  also 
to  the  great  commercial  occupation  of  the  South-Eastern 
region.  Along  the  Icknield  Way  were  pointed  out  great 
heights,  evidently  places  of  worship,  while  Greek  and  Italian 
names  along  its  course,  workshops,  the  objects  in  gold  and 
enamel  which  have  been  repeatedly  found,  all  indicate  high- 
class  civilization  in  Ancient  Britain. 


Thi  Princeton  Theological  Review  for  April,  has  an  article 
by  Professor  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  entitled  •"  Babylon  and 
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Israel ;  A  Comparison  by  their  Leading  Ideas  bated  upon  their 
Vocabularies."  Says  the  author,  "When  we  come  to  the 
doctrine  of  God,  we  find  that  the  two  systems  of  religion,  and 
the  two  vocabularies  are  at  antipodes.  Elohim,  which  in  its 
singular  form  is  the  usual  word  for  God  In  Syriac  and  Arabic, 
does  not  occur  in  Babylonian.  The  word  Urn,  the  word  for  God 
in  Babylonian,  is  used  comparatively  seldom  by  the  Hebrew 
writers,  and  then  usually  poetically,  or  with  attributives,  or  of 
heathen  gods.  It  never  is  found  in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  except 
when  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Professor  Delitzsch  to  show  that 
the  Hebrews  derived  their  specific  name  for  God,  i.  e.  Jehovah, 
from  the  Babylonians.  The  proof  is  this :  On  three  tablets  in 
the  British  Museum,  dated  in  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch  reads  the  name  of  Ja-ah-ve-ilu,  or  Ja-hu-um-ilu; 
that  is,  as  he  renders  it, '  Jehovah  is  God.'  Professor  Barth,  in 
a  reply  to  Delitzsch,  assails  this  interpretation,  affirming  that 
the  name  is  connected  rather  with  a  name  for  God  made  known 
by  some  of  the  old  Phoenician  monuments.  He  would  trans- 
late by  Heth  instead  of  He,  and  translate  '  Jachu  is  God,'  or 
'May  God  give  life.'  We  think  that  Professor  Delitzsch  is 
more  likely  correct  here,  because  the  Assyrians  and  Babylon- 
ians nearly  always,  if  not  always,  transliterate  the  Heth  of 
Hebrew  proper  names  by  the  sign  of  the  rough-breathing,  and 
the  He  by  the  smooth-breathing  sign,  which  is  found  here. 
But  notice  that  whether  Professor  Delitzsch  or  Professor  Barth 
be  correct,  it  was  the  Babylonian  which  received  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  not  the  Hebrew  from  the  Babylonian." 


Parts  IV  and  V  of  Professor  M.  Hartmann's  researches  on 
"The  Islamic  East,"  are  now  ready.  No.  IV  is  devoted  to 
information  on  Central  Asia,  collected  at  Stamhul  and  chiefly 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  a  young  physician  from 
Chinese  Turkestan,  Arif ,  who  not  only  went  with  the  Professor 
over  Mehemed  Sadik's  grammar  of  the  written  language  of 
Turkestan,  but  alto  prepared  for  him  a  glossary  in  five  lan- 
guages, viz.,  the  Kashgari,  Audijan,  Kirgise,  Kasak,  Arabic,  and 
Chinese.  Part  V  contains  a  summary  of  an  interesting  popular 
work  on  the  Kashgari  (formerly  so-called  Chagatai)  language, 
the  Diwan  Meshrel. 
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THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  and 
Sir  Erasmus  WUaon  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  In  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyrainid  and  pre-historic  times,  the  "Hyksos"  con- 
quest, and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  They 
relate  to  Biblical  sites.  New  Testament  corrobations,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  art.  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nile  *Mt  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

Three  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  In  the  field,  and  each 
puoojshea  Its  annual  volume  ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  sa  artistic 
brcckurt,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  Identified  ;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratis,  and  Daphnes  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found ;  new  and  unexpected  light  ha-  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Alinas,.  the 
Hanes'of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Beseth 
sf  the  Bihla  and  BobastJ*  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  weculiar  significance 
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and  grandeur,  Inscribed  with  texts  of  especial  value. ;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
rniaa  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Deir  «1-Bahari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  ot  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  anthers, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Thb  A  kch,«o  logical  Svxvsy  or  Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  1890,  Is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  " Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Benl  Hasan  and  El  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as it  was,"  ssoo 
B.  C,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archssologkal  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 
Gx.sc  o-  Roman  Bianch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  Include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John  j  the  Login  or  Sayings  of  Christ  ;a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  delight. 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pagee  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  an  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Bxporation  Fund. 


Publications  of  ti»  Covpt  [exploration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Ptthom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodua.  Memoir  for 
1883-84.  By  Edonard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.    Price  $5,00. 

II.  Tank.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-8$.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  NaukratLs.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

■V.    Goshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Snft  el  tfeaaeh.    Memoir  for  1S86-87.     By 

Edonard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  $5.00. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Tapbanes)  and  Tell 
Nebesheh.  Memoir  for  1887-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mrrray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  »s.oo. 
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VI.  NankratLt.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1888-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.     Twenty-four  plates  in  A  plana.     Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  Ctty  ol  Onlss  and  the  Monad  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  Tell- 
el-Yahudiyefa.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edonard  Navllle  and  P.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  Bubastls.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edonard  Navllle.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  *5-°«- 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tank.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing : 

L    The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrni  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Orsokoa  II.    (Bubastis.)    Memoir   for  1890-1.    By 

Edonard  Naville.    With  thirty-nine  plates.    Price  »s-oo. 

XI.  Ahnas  el  Medlneh.  Memoir  for  iBoi-a-  By  Edonard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paherl  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  P.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  ol  Paherl,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $10.50. 

XII.  Deb-  el  Bahari.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1893-3.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5-00. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Babrrl.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1893-4.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Plates  I-  XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Polio  $7.50. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894-5.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 

XV.  Deshesheh.  Memoir  for  1895-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1896-7.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1  LXXXVI .    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  folio  $7.  so. 

XVII.  Dendereh.  Memoir  for  1897-S.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Thirty-eight 
plates.     Price  $5.00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $3.50. 

XVUI.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Pint  Dynasty  at  Abydoe.  Pap  I.  Memoir  for 
1898-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  1899-1900.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIII.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  »7. 50. 

XX.  DtosopoUs  Parvs.  Extra  volume.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Forty  nine 
plates.    Price  ts-oo. 
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XXI.  Hie  Royal  Tomba  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.  Part  II.  Memoir  for 
1900-1.  By.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixty-three  plates.  Price  $5.00.  Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  $2. 50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1901-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Weigall.    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

HrelMtol«alca1  ttmv  Find. 
Edited  by  F.  LI  Griffith. 

I.  Bcnl  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1S90-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.     Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  $500. 

II.  Benf  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-a.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Bersheh.  Part  I.  Voltune  for  1893-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  El  Bersheh  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  P.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three -plates,  two  colored. 
Price  is-oo. 

V.  Ben!  Hasan.  Part  III.  Volume  for  1894-5-  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-6.    By  F.  LL  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.     Price  is.oo. 

VII.  Bonl  Hasan,  part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  P.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akbethetcp at Saqqareb.  Parti.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  (5.00. 

■X.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Afchethotep  at  Aaoaareb.  Part  II.  Vol- 
nme  for  tSgS-t).  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  »5.oo. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1889-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.    Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  gg.oo. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tomba  of  Delr  el  flebrawl.  Parti.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tomba  of  Delr  el  Oebrawl.  Volume  for  1001-2.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  $5.00. 

6ra«eo-KotMBi  Brand). 

I.  The  Oxyrnyncuus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1897-8.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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II-  The  Oxyrhyncbus  Papyri.  Port  II.  Volume  for  1898-9.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5 .  00. 

III.  Faymn  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1S99-00:  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.    Eighteen  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  Tebtanls  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  tgoo-i,  1901-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Gran- 
fell  and  Arthur  S,  Hunt 

Jlmmal  HrctMtoloalcal  Reports. 

Yearly  anmmarles  by  P.  G.  Kenyan,  W.  E.  Cram  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LL  Griffith.     Prom  1892-3  to  190.1-3.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special  Publications. 

Lofta  leson.  Sayings  of  Our  Lord.  Prom  an  early  Greek  papyrus.  By.  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt     Price  15  cents. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
M 

Guide  to  Temple  of  Datr  el  Baharl.    With  Plan.    Price  is  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.    By  W.  E.  Crum.    Price  $2. 75. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  j.  Tyler,  P.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somen  Clark,  F.  S.  A.    Price  >io.oo. 

Office  or  Tint  Coidottk*  roa  ma  Umtsd  States  op  Amkrika. 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Haas. 


FORM  OP  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EOVPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I  give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  1 


to  be  applied  toward*  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  to  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  suck  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  I  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 


Wanes s\ 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Tub  Abchbishof  or  Caxtbrbokt. 
Cheirasn  of  EimbUt*  Committee. 

Maj.-Gkn.  Sir  Charlki  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  R.,  K.  C.  M.  G..  P.  R.  &,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Honerary  TrNiinr.  Honorary  Seeretary. 

Waltik  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Crack,  Esq. 

Acting  SMntaiy. 
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38  Conduit  Strut,  W.  London, 
American  Members  ef  Seaeral  Committee. 
Pkesidint  Daniil  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 
Pruidsnt  William  R.  Hasp  re,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Viii  Rbt.  B.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Clarbmci  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Niw  York. 

Rt.  Rbt.  John  H.  Vincbnt,  D.D.,  Chaotavo.ua. 

Profbuob  Theodore  P.  Wriuht,  Ph.D.,  Camsridob. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  U anners  and  Cnatoma  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

Thla  Society  was  founded  Jane  sand,  iS6s-  It  was  eetabliahed  on  tha  following 
basis: 

1.     It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

3.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  aide  In  controversial  mattara. 

3.     It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  rulea  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  In  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  oat,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  E.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S-,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  CoL  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  Wort- 
em  Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C  If.  G., 
R.  B  '(Surveyor  with  CoL  Conder);  the*  lata  Major  Anderson,  C.  H.  G.,  R.  E. ; 
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Canon  Tristram,  P.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Aodover,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  P.  J. 
Bliss. 

Although  the  Society  is  not  a  religions  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  is 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  troth  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  Immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  studects  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

i.  Excavations  at  Jebusalbm.— These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  waa  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

Pull  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statement*  of 
the  Fund. 

i.  The  Recovery  of  thb  Synagogues. — Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  The  Survey  of  Westxxn  Palestine.— This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita — some  names 
were  filled  in  conj  ectn  rally ,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  173  of  .the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Thx  Archxological  Work  of  M.  Clrrmont-Gannrau.— Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  &c  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Five  Hundred  Square  Miles  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Conder, 
R.  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Tmns-Jotdanic  District  Is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  Important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaulan, 
'Ajlfin,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing  a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  The    Geological   Survey  or  Palestine,  by  Prof.  E.   Hull,   P.  R.  S.- 
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The  facts  brought  forward  throw  sew  light  on  th«  route  of  tha  Exodus,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  '  Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chicester  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

7.  Inquiry  into  Manners  AND  Customs,  Proverbs,  Lrgxnds,  Traditions, 
Ac.  Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  are  fas  I  destroying  whatever  records  of  the  past  lit  exposed. 

1.    Subscribers  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive — 

•  (1)  Post  free  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  which  Is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
mad*  In  the  Holy  Land. 

ft)    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

(3)  Tost  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "  Thirty  Years'  Work." 

(4)  Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices. 

a  sVibscribers  of  $2.  so  annually  receive  the  ' '  Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
en,l**»i  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
St  »■**— arfs  and  in  Biblia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
books,  casts,  price  lists,  &c,  can  be  obtained.    Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 


THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT.  Pa.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
4»  Quitujr  Strut,  Cambridgt,  Mats. 


Publications. 


I.  The  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in 3  vols.;  •  The  Name  Lists,"  1  voL  :  "The  Special  Papers,"  1 
roL;  "Jerusalem,"  1  vol.;  "The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol.  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "  Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "  Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

IL  Tke  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
K.C.B.,  *.«.,  &c.,  and  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.B.,  s.s.,  Ac 

III.    Tent  Work  in  Palestine.    By  Lieut. -CoL  Conder,  «.«, 

IT.    Rett  and  Moab.    By  Lieut. -Col.  Conder,  d.cl,  lb. 

T.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Hauran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  C.K. 

TI.    Tke  Surer  •'  tne  Jsnlan.    By  G.  Schumacher,  ti 

Til.    Mount  Self.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  *.*.,  ll.d.,  r.x.s. 

Till.    Syrian   Stone   Lore.    By  Lieut -Col.  Conder,  o.c.l.,  R.t 

IX  Thirty  Tears' Work  :r  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir  Walts* 
Besant,  ii.a.,  f.s.*. 
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X.  AltaieB^roflyphsandHittlte  Inscriptions.  ByLieut-Col.Conder.D.ci-,*.!. 
XL    The  Geology  of  Palestine  And  Arabia  retraea.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  m.a., 

til)..  V.B.3. 

XIL  Names  and  Places  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.      By  George  Armstrong. 

XIIL   The  History  of  Jerusalem,  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.  H,  Palmer. 

XIV.    The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

XVI.  I-"fct«h  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Aiuoritea).  An  account  of  the 
•icavations.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

XVIL  An  Introduction  to  the  Surer  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XTIIL  The  Cltr  and  the  Land.  Second  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Joeephus.  A  aeries  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem;  (a)  The 
Future  of  Palestine ;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine ;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  (5)  The  Hittites;  (6)  Tell-eUHesy  (Lachiah);  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  in 
Palestine.  • 

XIX.  The  Tell  Armanis  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Lachiah.  Second 
Edition.)  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut -Col.  C.  R.  Condor, 
D.C.I-,  LL.D.,  u.H-.A-s.,  a,K.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.C, by  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Ac., 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX  Ablla,  Polls,  and  Northern 'Ajlun  (of  the  DecapoUa).  By  G.  Schumacher, 
an. 

XXL  A  Mound  ef  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  P.  J.  Bliss,  m.  a. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund ;  with  upwards  of  9  jo  illustrations. 

ttti  Jnbaa  Maeeabseus  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut -Col.  Conder,  u.c.i..,  k.k. 

XXIIL  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1O0S  to  12»1  A.  D.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
CR.  Conder,  LL.D.,  m.r.a.3.,  k.k. 

XXIV.    Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  18*8-1883  inclusive. 

XXT. 'The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  one  volume. )  By  Lieut-Col,  C. 
R.  Conde.,  d.cl.,  lud.,  n.n. 

XXTL  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  'Arabah.  By  H. 
Chichester  Hart,  a.*.,  r.i«s. 

XXVn.  The  Archaeological  Besoarehei  in  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Ganneau,  li_d. 

XXVIII,    Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1884-189  J.    By  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  Dickie. 


Maps — Scale,  3-8  of  an  Inch— 1  Mile. 

L    Old  nod  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets. 

II.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets.    With  modem  names  only. 

III.  Old  and  New  Testament  Mnp  of  Palestine  in  13  sheets. 

TV.  Modern  Mnp  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets.  This  map  has  only  the  modern 
names  on  it 

V.    The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

sYI.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  is 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  levd. 
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VH.    Finn  Of  Jerasalen,  showing  in  red  tho  latest  discoveries,  with  separate  list 
of  references. 
Till*    Flan  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus. 

IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West. 

X.  The  Raised  Xap  of  Palestine  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  recently, 
issued  Old  and  New  Testament  Map.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baolbeck  in  the  North,  to  Kadesh  Barnes,  in  the  South,  and  shows  nearly  all 
that  is  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  New  Edition  of  thb  Collotype  Punt  or  ths  Raised  Maf,  so  inches  by 
ai)  i-a  Inches,  now  ready.  Price  to  subscribers,  at.  3d. ;  ii  on -subscribers  $t.  3d., 
post  free.     Lantern  Slides  of  the  Raised  Map. 

Photographs-— A   Very   Large  Collection. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Photographs,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
names  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  So  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Slloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lantern  Slides  of  the  Bible  places  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 
Seal  of  "Hagc-ai,  the  Son  vf  Snebanlah." 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachish. 
Aielent  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 


Honorary  Local  Secretaries  for  America. 

Alabama:  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otta,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greensboro. 

California:  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  Ph.D.,  (.jto  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Connecticut:  Prof.  Edwin  Enox  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford 

Prof.  Prank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia:  Prof.  John  L.  EweQ,  D.D.,  Howard  U Diversity, Washington. 
Illinois:  Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Iowa:  President  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Maine:  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  College  Librarian,  Brunswick. 
Massachusetts:  Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
New  Yoex:  Rev.  A.  F.  SchanSer,  D.D.,  United  Charities  Building. 

Prof.  Richard  Gottheil,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Prof.  James  S.  Rlggs,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D.,  Wells  College,  Aurora. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  109  South  Avenue,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  98  State  Street,  U  tica. 

President  G.  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 
Ohio:  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Ph.D.,  1,606  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania:  Rev.  James  Morrow,  D.D.,  701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  T.  C.  Billheimer,  D.D.,  Gettysburg.  . 
Rhode  Island:  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  Providence. 
Tennessee:  Prof.  Collina  Denny  V  D..  Vanderbilt  University.  Nashville. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archasology. 

37  Qreat  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Savce,  IX.  D. 
Vice-Presidents:  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Yirk;  The  Earl  of  Holsbury ;  Sir 

Charles  Nicholson  Bart;  The  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  D.  D.,  Canon  cf 

Canterbury  ;  General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  and  ethers. 

The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  of  21s.  per  annum,  fcr  which  the 
eight  or  nine  annual  parts  of  the  proceedings  are  supplied  to  the  subscriber. 
These  journals  contain  from  30  to  40  plates  per  annum. 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with 
Cuneiform,  Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types. 

As  the  Society's  title  suggests,  it  is  more  particularly  open  to  memoirs 
relating  to  Biblical  Antiquities,  but  it  has  published  and  is  publishing  material 
connected  with  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  cf  the  highest  importance. 
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EPICTETUS,  SENECA,  AND  MARCUS  AURELIUS 

By     DR.     CHAS.     H.     3.     DAVIS. 
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efficient  History  from  the  Monuments. 

16itio.,  Cloth,  with  Illustration*.    Each  80  Cento. 


BABYLONIA,  the  History  of.      By  the  late  George   Smith.      Edited   by   the   R*v.   A.    H. 

Sayce,  D.  D. 
PERSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest.     W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.  A 


This  series  of  books,  published  La  London,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Scriptui 
Dy  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  East. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  EIBLIA,  arid  will  be  sent  postage  paid 
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THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 

BY  STEPHEN  DENISON  PEET,  Ph.D. 

Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian.    Author  of  "  Tht  Motrnd-BuUden,  Their  Worki  and  Relict,'' 
"Animal  Efflgtra  and  rT^WrmatV  Mounds"  "Aboriginal  Religion*,"  and  other  Work*. 


400  Pages,  Finely  Illustrated.     Retail  Price,  $4.00 


This  book  treats  of  that  mysterious  people  called  the  Cliff -Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  coming  in  as  a  very 
Important  part.  The  "age"  of  the  Cliff- Dwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  brought  out  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery: First,  by  the  Spaniards;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  and  later  on  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Cliff-Houses  are  very  graphic  and  are  illustrated  by  many  plates 
,ind  small  cuts,  which  present  to  the  eye,  the  wonderful  architecture  and  the  strange  situation 
of  these  CI i ft'- Dwellings. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  Wonderful  Cliff  Palace,  with  its  many  storried 
houses,  its  round  towers,  estufas  or  temples,  store-rooms,  balconies,  courts,  and  various  apart 
meats.  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  CI  iff- Dwellings  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Pueblos  which  are  still  standing — some  of  them  in  ruins. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  Meld,  and  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  have  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonora,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  cuts  are  given  in  illustration.  No  other  book  has  ever  been  published 
which  is  so  comprehensive.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Address:  The  American  Antiquarian,  5817  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Hieroglyphian  Schriftzeichen  der  Aegypter, 

Von  GEORG  EBERS.  55  S.  gr.  88.  .  Titel  und  Umschlag  mit  funffarbiger  Eiufassuiig. 
Titel  doppelseitig  mit  bunten  Hieroglyphen.  Der  Text  mit  dreifarbiger  Einfassung,  mehr- 
farbigen  Kopfleisten  und  bunten  Initialen.  Geheftet  2  M.  50  Pf  ■  In  verziertero  Pappband  3  M. 
The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  of 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  funda, 
uenta.1  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogiy. 
phics,  arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 
The  title,  borders  and  initials  are  in  colors. 
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the  home. 
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Valuable  New.  Book  on  Egypt,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Chapters,  Hymns,  etc,  of  the  Theban  Recension,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  etc  By  E.  A.  Waij.is  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt.  IX,  D.  Litt,  Keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  With  four  hundred  and  twenty 
vignettes,  which  do  not  appear  In  the  larger  edition  published  in  1897.  Three  volumes. 
Crown  Svo.     Price,  (3.75  net.    Just  published. 

Mr.  Budge,  who  It  on*  of  the  greatest  living  Egyptologists,  ha*  added  to  this  translation,  popular  chapters  on  the 
literary  history  of  Tkt  Book  of  tkt  Dead,  on  lln  doctrines  ot  Oilrli,  and  the  Judgment  and  Resurrection,  and  on  the 
general  contents  of  Tkc  Book  ef  tkt  Dtad.  Everything:,  <n  tact,  has  bean  done  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  student 
of  history,  philosophy.  »™l  religion,  the  malaria!  necessary  la  gain  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  life  and 
Immortality  held  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  races  ot  the  world. 

Every  pious  Egyptian,  whether  king  or  plowman,  queen  or  inald- servant,  living  with  the  teachings  of  The  Book  oj 
IktDiad  Before  his  eyes,  was  burled  according  to  Its  directions,  and  baaed  his  hopes  of  (verlatthtg  life  and  happiness 
□  poti  (he  efficacy  ot  its  hymns  and  prayers  and  words  of  power.  It  waa  to  him  the  all  powerful  guide  along  the  road  which, 
pissing  through  death  and  the  grave,  led  Into  the  realms  of  light  and  life   and  into  the  presence  of  the  divine  being 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  ot  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  By  Prof. 
C.  H.  Coknill,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Germany.  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Caskuth. 
Pages,  335 — vi.  Cloth,  $1. 50  (7s.  6d-).  A  fascinating  portrayal  of  Jewish  history  by  one  of 
the  foremost  of  Old  Testament  scholars.  An  impartial  record.  Commended  bv  both 
orthodox  and  unorthodox. 

"  I  know  of  no  work  that  will  give  the  beginner  a  more  admirable  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Israel  than 
this  mile  volume.  The  translation  li  admirably  dona.  The  book  reads  a*  If  written  originally  In  English.  '—The  Hart- 
lord  Seminary  Record. 

'  Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  Old  Testament  criticism  settled  down  Into  a  silence,  to  wrlle  the  history  of 
Israel  popularly.  Some  of  them  attempts  are  highly  meritorious,  especially  Klttels  and  Kent's.  But  Cornlll  has  been  most 
™;tssfu1.  His  book  Is  smallest  and  It  Is  easiest  to  read.  He  has  the  master  faculty  ot  selling  the  essential  and  passing 
byUieecsidentai  His  style  [etpCdaJly  es  freely  translated  Into  English  by  Professor  Carrulh  of  Kansas)  Is  pleasing 
ind  restful.  Nor  is  he  excessively  radical.  If  Isaac  and  Ishmael  are  races.  Abraham  is  an  individual  stilt.  And  above 
all.  he  has  a  distinct  heroic  faith  la  the  Divine  mission  of  Israel."— The  Expoeltoiy  Times. 

The  Travels  in  Tartery,  Thibet  and  China, 

( 

"  Tfme'cannot'Mr^'intereit'trfhis  and  M.  Gebet's  daring  and  successful  enterprise."— The  Academy. 
"  The  book  is  a  classic,  and  has  taken  Its  place  as  such,  and  few  classics  are  so  Interesting.    .     .    .    These  reprints 
ought  to  have  a  large  sale."— The  Catholic  New). 

"The  work  nude  a  profound  aensatlon.    Although  China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient  have  been  opened  to 

finished  form  have  appeared,  and  M.  Hue's  story  remains  among  the  beat  sources  of  information  concerning  the  Thibetans 
and  Mongolians."— The  Watchman. 

New  Work  on  the  Bible — "  The  Legends  of  Genesis." 

By  Dr.   Hermann  Cunkel. 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Pages,  168.     Cloth,  fi.oonet  (4s.  6d.  net).    Just  published. 

This  hook  1*  a  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  Professor  Gunnel's  great  work,  Commtnlar  iibrr  Gettnis 
recently  published  In  Gottingen.  The  Commtnlar  Itself  isa  new  translation  and  explanation  of  Genesis,  a  bulky  book. 
j.tJ  In  lis  German  form  of  course  accessible  only  to  American  and  English  scholars,  and  not  to  the  general  public.  The 
present  Introduction  contains  the  gist  of  Professor  Gunkel's  Cemmtttar .  or  exposition  ol  the  latest  researches  on 
Genesis  In  the  light  ef  analytical  and  comparative  nythokntv. 

Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King 

Chinese-English.  With  Introduction.  Transliteration,  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Cards.  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Lao-Tie,  specially 
drawn  for  the  work  by  an  eminent  Japanese  artist.  Appropriately  bound  in  yellow  and  blue, 
with  gilt  top.     Pages,  345.     $3.00  (15s.). 

"A  truly  remarkable  achievement."— The  North  China  H> 
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THE  LAND  WHERE  JESUS  LIVED 

•By  J.  M.  P.  OTTS,  LL.D. 

This  book  presents  a  pen-picture  of  the  present  general  appear- 
ance of  Palestine  in  contrast  with  what  it  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Jesus,  and  unfolds  and  elucidates  the  most  prominent 
events  in  our  Saviour's  life  in  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  occured. 
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B  new  Statue  ol  Jlpbrodfte  Presenting  a  Copy  of 
a  Cost  masterpiece  of  Greek  Hit 

The  photograph  which  I  have  the  pleaiure  of  offering  to  the 
readers  of  Biblia,  by  permission  of  the  fortunate  owner,  Dr. 
C.  Stuart  Welles,  a  United  States  citizen  residing  in  London, 
restores  to  art  a  production  of  Greek  genius  when  at  its 
zenith. 

The  statuette  was  acquired  by  Dr.  Welles  in  Egypt.  The 
height  of  the  portion  of  the  figure  preserved  is  fully  fifteen 
inches.  The  base  and  the  supporting  piece  to  the  left  rear  are 
modern  additions. 

The  photograph,  affords  the  finest  description  of  the  exqui- 
site figure  of  most  delicate  modelling  and  chasteness  of 
execution.  Although  sad  to  say  the  Aphrodite  is  so  injured 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  the  attitude  which  the  com- 
plete statue  once  represented.  It  must  either  have  been  that 
known  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  in  which  the  figure  was 
carved  in  the  act  of  wringing  out  the  moisture  from  her 
tresses,  or  that  of  the  Aphrodite  Diadnmene ;  that  is  to  say  the 
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goddess  is  shown  in  the  act  of  attaching  a  bandage  or  bow  to 
her  hair.  M.  Solomon  Reinach  in  commenting  upon  this 
statue  states  that  it  closely  resembles  a  colored  statue  of 
Aphrodite  recently  found  at  Pompeii.  This  latter  figure  is  in 
perfect 'preservation,  unmutilated,  and  presents  to  us  the 
Anadyomene  attitude  complete. 

Numerous  statuettes  of  Aphrodite  of  about  the  same  size  as 
this  one  hare  been  found  in  Egypt,  and  several  ]of  the  finest 
specimens  are  in  the  Alexandria  Museum.  This  one  and  sev- 
eral of  the  others,  are  almost  certainly  replicas  of  some  of  the 
magnificent  life-size  statues  of  Aphrodite  by  Praxitiles  and  his 
pupils. 

The  beautiful  execution  of  the  statuette  and  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  it  reproduces  the  human  form  renders  it 
worthy  of  comparison  with  several  of  the  loveliest  statues  of 
the  goddess  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us. 

The  original  of  which  this  is  a  replica  probably  dates  from 
the  third  century  B.  C.  The  publication  of  it  here,  and  in  the 
"  Revue  Arche&ogique,"  where  I  have  given  other  phototypes 
of  it  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  the  detection  of  other  copies  of 
the  same  masterpiece  and  perhaps  definitely  decide  to  what 
sculptor  it  should  be  assigned. 

Joseph  Oftord,  M.  S.  B.  A. 


Cl>e  Kettle-Wagons  In  Solomon'*  Cemple. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  late  Bronze  Age  and  Early  'Iron 
Age  in  Europe  there  are  occasionally  found  receptacles  of 
bronze  mounted  upon  wheels.  These  articles  are  usually 
known  to  antiquarians  as  "kettle-wagons."  Their  original 
use  is  very  doubtful ;  but  Antigonus  Carystius  (about  300  B. 
C.)  relates  that  in  his  time  there  was  in  Crannon  of  Thessaly 
a  sacrosanct  vessel  which  was  used  as  a  Rainmaker  in  cases  of 
drought.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  amphora,  mounted  upon  a 
bronze  carriage  with  four  wheels.  Upon  it  there  sat  two 
ravens,  which  were  the  prognosticators  of  impending  rain. 
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In  case  of  a  drought  the  carriage  was  drawn  violently  to  and 
fro  in  the  district,  with  the  object  of  charming  rain.  The 
coins  of  Crannon  hear  figures  of  this  rainmaking  kettle- 
wagon,  which  evidently  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  that 
locality. 

These  kettle-wagons  have  been  compared  with  the  "ten 
bases  of  brass  "  which  formed  part  of  the  furnitnre  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  as  described  in  1  Kings  vii:  17-38,  and  the 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  described  by  Dr.   Furt- 


KKTTLE   WACOM 


wangler  in  the  Siteungsberichte  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Science  (Band  II,  Heft  III,  1899)  would  seem  to 
establish  the  identity.  The  utensil  in  question  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  M.  Caremfilaki  at  Larnaca  in  Cyprus.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  it  consists  essentially  of  a 
square  coffer,  having  four  legs  which  are  provided  with 
wheels,  and  bearing  upon  its  upper  surface  a  round  stand  that 
is  apparently  meant  to  support  a  hemispherical  vessel.  The 
sides  are  ornamented  with  a  conventionalised  palm  tree,  upon 
either  side  of  which  stands  a  winged  sphinx  of  Phenician 
appearance.    This  "wagon"  is  of  Cypriote  bronze,  and  is 
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covered  with  the  knebly  oxydation  of  brilliant  green  color 
which  is  usual  in  such  objects  of  antiquity.  The  oxydation 
unfortunately  has  obliterated  the  finer  features  of  the  design. 
The  dimensions  are  15^  inches  high  and  9  inches  square. 
The  wheels  are  4#  inches  across,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole 
is  about  96  pounds. 

The  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings  which  describes  the 
Solomonic  kettle- wagons  is  not  very  clear,  partly  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  technical  terms  employed,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  confused  nature  of  the  narrative.  It  is  probable,  as 
Prof.  Slade  holds,  that  this  passage  is  really  a  compound  one, 
made  up  of  two  different  descriptions  of  the  temple  furniture. 
If  we  compare  verses  97-31  with  33-36  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  two  parallel  accounts  of  the  same  thing. 
The  word  used  to  describe  the  wheeled  support  is  mtkonah, 
which  is,  literally,  "  base  "  or  /'  foundation  ; "  but  if  we  inter- 
pret mtkonah  by  "  wagon,"  we  may  translate  the  whole  pas- 
sage as  follows : 

"  And  he  made  the  ten  brazen  wagons.  Four  cubits  the 
length  of  one  wagon,  and  four  cubits  its  breadth,  and  three 
cubits  its  height.  And  this  the  work  of  the  wagon.  Frames 
to  them,  and  frames  between  the  mitres.  And  upon  the 
frames  which  (were)  between  the  mitres  lions,  oxen  and 
cherubim  ;  and  upon  the  mitres  a  pedestal  above  ;  and  under- 
neath the  lions  and  the  oxen  volutes  of  suspended  work.  And 
four  brazen  wheels  to  one  wagon  and  axles  of  bronze.  And 
its  four  legs,  bearers  to  them  beneath  the  bowls,  the  cast 
bearers  beyond  each  of  the  volutes.  And  his  mouth  within 
the  chapter,  and  the  elevation  a  cubit,  and  her  mouth  round 
like  the  work  of  a  pedestal  a  cubit  and  a  half ;  and  also  upon 
her  mouth  engravings.     And  their  frames  square,  not  round. 

"  And  the  four  wheels  underneath  the  frames ;  and  the 
holders  of  the  wheels  in  the  wagon,  and  the  height  of  one 
wheel  a  cubit  and  half  a  cubit.  And  the  work  of  the  wheels 
like  the  work  of  a  wheel  of  a  chariot.  Their  holders  and  their 
felloes  and  their  spokes  and  their  naves  the  whole  cast.  And 
four  bearers  upon  fonr  corners  of  the  one  wagon,  from  the 
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wagon  its  bearers.  And  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  half  a  cubit 
high  a  ronnd  circuit ;  and  upon  the  top  of  the  wagon  its  bear- 
ers, and  its  frames  from  it  And  he  engraved  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  its  bearers,  and  upon  its  frames  cherubim,  lions  and 
palm  trees,  according  to  the  space  of  each,  and  volutes 
around. 

"  Like  this  he  made  the  ten  wagons,  one  casting,  one  meas- 
ure, one  tooling,  to  all  of  them. 

"  And  he  made  ten  brazen  bowls ;  forty  baths  holding  the 
one  bowl,  four  cubits  the  one  bowl.  One  bowl  upon  the  one 
wagon,  to  the  ten  wagons." 

Such  is  the  liberal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  from  the 
confusion  of  the  pronouns  alone,  we  may  guess  that  some 
clauses  have  fallen  away.  The  original  use  of  these  utensils 
is  not  stated  in  Kings.  The  Book  of  1  Chronicles  iv:  6,  under- 
stands them  to  have  been  used  for  washing  the  sacrifices.  If, 
however,  it  be  remembered  that  the  wagons  were  at  least 
seven  feet  high,  and  that  the  bowls  were  on  top  of  them,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  bowls  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
officiating  priests.  The  utensils  can  only  have  been  sym- 
bolical. 

If,  however,  the  description  of  Kings  be  compared  with  Mr. 
Caremhlakis'  kettle-wagon,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  corresponds 
most  strikingly  in  shape,  material,  design,  and  ornamentation, 
even  to  the  circular  "chapiter"  at  the  top,  intended  to  support 
the  kettle,  or  bowl.  With  this  object  before  us  we  can  better 
understand  what  it  was  that  the  Hebrew  historian  was  en- 
deavoring to  describe.  Furthermore,  the  Cypriote  kettle- 
wagon  was  very  likely  contemporaneous  with  Solomon,  for,  as 
Dr.  Furtwangler  is  at  pains  to  demonstrate,  the  scrollwork 
and  other  features  are  characteristic  of  the  later  Mycenean 
style,  which  flourished  in  Greece  and  the  islands  about  1500  to 
1000  B.  C.  The  kettle-wagons  found  in  Scandinavia  are 
usually  dated  by  the  Norse  archaeologists  about  800  B.  C,  and 
are  thought  to  betray  Etruscan  influence,  conveyed  to  the 
north  through  the  trade  routes  between  Italy  and  the  amber- 
fisheries  in  the  Baltic. 

The  copy  of  the  Cypriote  vehicle  is  from  Dr.  Furtwangler's 
"  Ueber  ein  auf  Cyperu  gefundenes  BronzegerSt. 

E.  I.  Pilchir,  M.  S.  B.  A. 
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CD*  Oldest  Greek  Book  In  Ike  World. 

The  excavations  of  the  German  "  Orient-Gesellschaft,"  con- 
ducted at  Abusir  in  Egypt  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Borchardt  last 
winter  (190a),  resulted  in  one  brilliant  and  striking  discovery  * 
In  a  Greek  tomb  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  there  was 
found  a  Greek  roll  inscribed  with  the  second  part  of  "The 
Persians "  of  Timotheus,  a  poem  which  in  antiquity  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  but  had  been  lost  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  Timotheus  was  a  Greek  lyrist  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  so  remarkable  for  the  originality  and  novelty  of 
his  work  as  to  suggest  comparison  with  Richard  Wagner. 
Not  only  is  this  the  only  known  manuscript  of  "The  Per- 
sians  ; "  it  gives  us  our  first  glimpse  of  the  work  of  Timotheus, 
whose  poems,  in  spite  of  their  early  popularity,  posterity 
speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  Timotheus  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  and  was  hailed  by  many  of  his  contemporaries 
as  the  greatest  of  poets ;  and  this  recovery  of  a  considerable 
part  of  one  of  his  masterpieces  thus  promises  to  fill  what  has 
been  a  gap  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  The  "  nomoi  " 
of  Timotheus  were  conspicuous  for  their  boldness  and  uncon- 
ventionality,  and  to  this  no  doubt  their  early  fame  and  subse- 
quent neglect  were  partly  due. 

Not  only  is  the  Abusir  roll  the  sole  manuscript  of  "  The 
Persians,"  and  our  first  example  of  the  work  of  Timotheus  ;  it 
possesses  the  further  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  Greek 
manuscript  known.  Older  than  the  founding  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Library,  the  roll  is  written  in  characters  resembling 
those  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  as  much  as  those  of  the  oldest 
extant  manuscripts.  While  the  oldest  Greek  papyri  hitherto 
discovered  in  Egypt  are  from  the  third  century  before  Christ, 

The  discovery  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  Borchardt  and  briefly  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  von  Wilamawitx-Mbllendorf  in  "  Mitteilnngen  der 
Deutscher  Orient-Gesellschaft  tn  Berlin,"  No.  14,  to  whose  remarks,  and 
to  the  accompanying  fac-simile  of  the  fifth  column  of  the  roll,  I  am 
much  indebted.  The  text  is  accessible  in  Timothies  Die  Perser,  by  the 
same  editor,  as  well  as  in  fac-simile,  D:r  Timet  fuon  Papyrus. 
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the  Abusir  roll  belongs  to  the  fourth,  and  is  actually  old 
enough  to  have  been  used  in  the  chanting  of  "  The  Persians  " 
at  Alexander's  musical  festivals. 

A  number  of  lines  are  missing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
roll,  through  the  decay  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  papyrus,  in 
its  long  interment.  When  the  fragment  begins  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  fight.  Ship  crashes  into  ship,  and  all  is  hurtling 
missiles  and  hissing  fire-brands.  The  Persian  fleet  turns  in 
Sight,  and  there  are  glimpses  of  the  vanquished,  some  drown- 
ing, some  supporting  themselves  upon  wreckage,  some  cap- 
tives in  the  bands  of  the  victors.  Then  follows  the  night 
from  the  royal  camp,  and  the  king's  order  for  retreat.  He 
bids  them  make  ready  the  car,  and  burn  the  tents,  that  noth- 
ing fall  into  the  hands  of  their  conquerors.  The  victors  mean- 
time have  erected  a  trophy  and  sung  the  paean  of  victory,  and 
are  celebrating  their  triumph  with  festal  dances. 

So  the  poem  ends,  but  to  it  is  appended  a  brief  but  sugges- 
tive paragraph  in  which  Timotheus  defends  himself  against 
the  charge  of  innovation,  and  appeals  to  Orpheus  and  Ter- 
'  pander  as  his  predecessors  in  the  development  of  the  lyric ; 
after  them  "  Timotheus  of  Miletus  hath  with  eleven  strings 
revealed  the  treasure  of  music." 

The  repulse  of  the  Persians  has  always  been  reckoned 
among  the  chief  glories  of  Athens,  but  in  this  poem  there  is  no 
mention  of  Salamis,  Themis tocles,  Athens,  or  any  proper 
name.  The  evident  purpose  of  eliminating  Athens  entirely 
from  the  account  of  one  of  her  most  glorious  achievements  is 
interpreted  by  the  discoverers  of  the  papyrus  as  reflecting  that 
"fortunately  brief  period  when  Ionian  ingratitude  dreamed 
of  a  Greek  freedom  without  Athens."  The  poem  thus  be- 
longs in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ 
and  the  Abusir  roll  may  even  have  been  written  in  the  life- 
time of  Timotheus, 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  each  year  brings  us  some 
new  treasure  from  the  soil  of  Egypt.  Within  a  very  few 
years  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of  Greek  papyri  have 
restored  to  us  the  Sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  Orations  of  Hyper- 
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ides,  the  Odes  of  Bacchylides,   the  Mimes  of   Herodas,  and 
Aristotle  On  the  Constitution  of  Athens ;  and  to  the  lengthen- 
ing list  most  now  be  added  "  The  Persians  "  of  Timotheus. 
Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 


Egyptian  Chronology  Uerffled  by  an  €citp*c  Ob- 
served at  Babylon. 

An  eminent  American  astronomer,  Simon  Newcomb,  men- 
tions a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  observed  at  Babylon  in  the 
first  year  of  Mardokenpalus,  in  these  words : 

"  In  determining  the  motion  of  the  moon  Hipparchns  and 
Ptolemy  depended  almost  entirely  on  observations  of  lunar 
eclipses. 

"  The  first  of  these,  it  is  said,  was  observed  at  Babylon  in  the 
first  year  of  Mardocempad,  between  the  39th  and  30th  days  of 
the  Egyptian  month  Thoth.  It  commenced  a  little  more  than 
an  hour  after  the  moon  rose,  and  was  total.  The  date,  in  our 
reckoning,  was  B.  C.  730,  March  19th."  (Popular  Astronomy, 
I»«e  43-) 

The  date  of  this  eclipse,  as  calculated  by  Prof.  Newcomb, 
was  March  19th,  710  B.  C,  and,  as  it  occurred  between  the 
19th  and  30th  days  of  Thoth  of  the  vague  year,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Babylonian  King  Mardoxempalus,  we  can  use  it  to 
test  the  correctness  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  chronology 
based  on  the  "heliacal  risings"  of  Sirius  and  the  shifting  of 
the  vague  year. 

In  comparing  the  astronomical  Canon  of  Ptolemy  with  the 
astronomical  chronology  of  the  Egyptians  I  have  shown  that 
the  Canon  commences  at  the  Era  of  Nabonassar,  747  B.  C,  and 
that  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Mardokempalus  must  be 
fixed  in  the  year  711  B.  C.  For  example,  Xerxes  reigned  one 
year  before  the  hanti  of  Pharmuthi,  484  B.  C,  according  to  the 
Egytian  system,  which  fixes  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  the 
year  485  B.  C. 
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I  have  also  shown  that  the  "heliacal  risings"  of  Sirius  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day  of  Mechir  of  the  vague  year  in  the 
years  715  to  791  B.  C,  both  inclusive,  or,  taking  the  mean  date, 
or  Christian  epoch,  714  B.  C.  In  other  words,  at  the  epoch  of 
Mechir  (Am-kir)  734',  B.  C,  the  first  day  of  Mechir  of  the 
vague  year  coincided  with  the  10th  day  of  July. 

It  follows  with  astronomical  certainty  that  in  720  B.  C, 
when  this  eclipse  occurred,  the  second  day  of  Mechir  corre- 
sponded to  the  30th  of  July. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  eclipse  took  place  135  days  before 
the  "  heliacal  rising  "  of  the  Dog-star  in  Egypt,  for  there  are 
just  133  days  between  March  19th  and  July  30th. 

Going  to  the  vague  year  there  are  likewise  exactly  133  days 
between  the  39th  of  Thoth  and  the  snd  of  Mechir,  which  also 
gives  us  the  19th  of  March  730  B.  C.  as  the  date  of  this 
eclipse. 

Again,  there  are  5  months  or  150  days  between  the  1st  of 
Thoth  and  the  |ist  of  Mechir,  and  as  the  Dog-star  rose  helia- 
cally  on  the  first  named  date  in  the  epoch-year  1334  B.  C,  his 
rising  on  the  last  named  date  necessarily  marked  the  year  714 
B.  C. 

Thus  this  eclipse  which  was  used  by  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  verifies  the  Egyptian  system  of  chronology  to  the 
very  year,  in  the  time  of  Zet,  or  Sethon,  who  assumed  the 
epoch-title  "  Rokchoris,"  from  Rokk-ur,  "  Great  Heat,"  at  the 
epoch  of  Mechir,  734  B.  C,  and,  if  the  dates  are  shown  to  be 
true  in  his  reign,  it  follows  from  the  astronomical  nature  of 
the  system  that  they  must  be  equally  true  all  the  way  back  to 
Mena. 

In  fact,  a  date  fixed  by  the  first  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  on 
any  given  day  of  the  vague  year,  or,  to  state  it  more  accurately, 
a  date  fixed  by  the  coincidence  of  the  first  day  of  Thoth  of  the 
so-called  Julian  year  (July  aoth)  with  such  given  day  of  the 
vague  year,  is  as  absolute  as  if  it  were  fixed  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  or  moon. 
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In  the  first  mentioned  system,  'the  Egyptians  observe  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  for  the  second  time,  on  the  snd  day  of 
Mechir,  which  is  equivalent  to  July  10th,  710  B.  C. 

In  the  self -same  year  the  Babylonians  observe  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  moon  between  the  39th  and  30th  of  Thoth  of  the  vague 
year,  which  is  equivalent  to  March  19th,  730  B.  C. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  vagne  year  and  so-called  Julian  year 
coincided,  talcing  the  mean  date  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  years 
B.  C.  4344.  9784.  and  1334  and  A.  D.  137. 

The  reader  will  now  see  that  some  of  our  Egyptologists  have 
turned  the  Egyptian  year  upside  down,  and  in  addition  to 
this  continue  to  clog  the  wheels  of  scientific  progress  by 
silently  ignoring  the  absolute  dates  derived  from  the  astro- 
nomical system  of  the  Egyptians,  simply  because  these  dates 
cannot  be  twisted  into  agreement  with  their  false  and  artificial 
schemes  of  chronology. 

Orlando  P.  Schmidt. 

Covington,  Ky, 


Ei-man's  Egyptian  Grammar.* 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Erman's  Egyptian 
grammar  is  most  welcome,  partly  because  it  implies  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  language,  still  more  because  it  presents 
us  with  the  important  results  of  the  latest  researches  in  a 
handy  and  digested  form.  The  first  edition  was  published 
eight  years  ago,  and  since  then  Sethe,  the  distinguished  pupil 
of  Professor  Erman,  has  rivalled  his  master  in  discovery  and 
classification.  On  comparing  the  two  editions  the  chief  differ- 
ences on  the  scientific  side  are  to  be  found  in  the  classification 
and  explanation  of  the  grammatical  forms,  especially  in  the 
verb,  the  participles,  relative  form,  etc.  The  accounts  of  the 
employments  of  the  forms  and  the  translations  of  passages 

*Aegyptischt  Grammattk  mit  Sckrifttaftl  Utteratur  LesestOcken, 
und  WdrUrverxeickniis,  Von  Adolf  Erman.  Zweite  ganilich  umgeor- 
beitete  auflage  (Porta  Lingnarnm  Orientallnm  pars  xv.)    Price  ife.  6d. 
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quoted  have  undergone  comparatively  very  little  change. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  views  have  involved  the  recasting  or 
addition  of  an  amount  equal  to  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole 
book.  Erman's  references  to  the  parallel  Coptic  grammar  by 
Steindorff  in  the  same  series  will  be  .found  not  to  agree  with 
the  current  edition  of  the  latter ;  evidently  a  new  edition  of 
that  also  has  been  prepared  and  may  be  looked  for  in  the  near 
future.  Further,  an  Egyptian  chrestomathy  with  an  exten- 
sive vocabulary  is  promised  for  next  year,  and  a  chrestomathy 
of  the  Coptic  dialects.  It  seems  probable  that  no  English  ver- 
sion of  the  revised  Egyptian  grammar  will  be  published  at 
present 

As  to  the  pedagogic  value  of  the  book,  the  gain  in  clearness 
throughout  is  considerable,  though  none  can  say  that  Egyp- 
tian grammar  bids  fair  to  be  an  easy  subject,  even  if  the 
student  confines  himself  to  the  "classical"  Egyptian  here 
treated.  The  list  of  hieroglyphic  signs,  with  their  values,  is 
considerably  extended  and  improved,  and  the  enlarged  biblio- 
graphy reflects  the  activity  of  copyists  and  editors  of  texts. 
The  reading  exercises  have  been  cat  down  in  view  of  the 
forthcoming  chrestomathy,  and  many  pages  are  gained  by  the 
glossary  being  printed  in  transliteration  instead  of  hiero- 
glyphic characters  ;  this  last  change  may  give  the  student  a 
little  more  trouble  in  identifying  words  that  occur  in  the  exer- 
cises, but  the  multitude  of  hieroglyphic  sentences  transliter- 
ated and  translated  in  the  body  of  the  grammar  will  afford 
him  all  the  preliminary  practice  that  he  requires  in  using  the 
glossary. 

The  Semitic  roots  easily  recognizable  in  Egyptian  are  not 
very  numerous.  The  striking  examples  quoted  in  discussing 
the  values  of  the  alphabetic  hieroglyphs  may  perhaps  lead  be- 
ginners to  imagine  the  two  vocabularies  to  be  almost  parallel, 
and  a  word  of  warning  on  this  point  would  have  been  useful. 
Erman's  list  of  Egypto-  Semi  tic  roots  in  Z.  D.  M.  G,  xlvi.  may 
be  consulted. 

From  a  paper  recently  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Arc haology,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  im- 
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pression  amongst  certain  lovers  of  things  Egyptian  that — (i) 
the  use  of  the  vowelless  transliteration  of  hieroglyphic  which 
originated  at  Berlin  is  still  confined  to  a  few  pupils  of 
Professor  Ennan  and  the  teachers  of  a  class  of  students  in 
London  and  Oxford  ;  (a)  that  the  use  of  the  rival  systems  is 
proscribed  in  all  publications  controlled  by  the  former ;  (3) 
that  even  the  proper  names  in  works  intended  for  popular  use 
rendered  without  vowels,  and  therefore  in  an  unpronounce- 
able form,  by  the  followers  of  Erman.  As  these  statements 
may  create  some  prejudice  in  England  against  the  "  New 
Egyptology,"  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  may  he  do- 
ing a  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  matter.  The  third 
statement  cannot  bear  a  moment's  examination,  and  the  second 
is  only  so  far  true  that  very  few  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Berlin  publications  cling  to  the  older  systems.  As  to  the  first, 
the  strictly  Berlin  school  is  now  so  large  and  powerful  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins  and  ends  ;  besides  the  large 
German  contingent  there  are  at  least  two  active  pupils  of 
Erman,  Sethe  and  Steindorff  in  America,  and  one  each  in 
England  and  Denmark.  A  very  promising  French  scholar, 
however,  who  I  believe  has  had  no  training  in  Germany, 
namely,  M.  Lacau,  of  the  Cairo  Museum,  has  adopted  the 
Berlin  principles  for  his  philological  work  this  year.  The 
rising  generation  of  hieroglyphists  throughout  Europe  and 
America  must  necessarily  accept  the  methodical  teaching  of 
Berlin  ;  the  bulk  of  the  recusants  now  are  scholars  of  the  old 
regime,  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  grammatical  research, 
however  valuable  their  work  may  be  in  other  directions. 
F.  Ll.  Griffith. 
Expository  Times. 


Cl>c  Palestine  Exploration  Tund. 

The  past  winter  called  upon  us  to  record  not  only  the  de- 
cease of  the  President  of  the  Fund,  of  the  Chairman  of  its 
Executive  Committee,  and  of  such  valuable  members  as  Dean 
Bradley  of  Wesminster,  and  Dean  Hoffman  of  New  York,  but 
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the  suspension  of  the  work  on  account  of  an  epidemic.  The 
cholera  came  npon  the  scene  at  Gezer  early  in  November,  but 
Mr.  Macalister  persisted  in  his  work  until  he  could  get  no 
supplies.  He  then  occupied  himself  usefully  in  other  ways 
until  February  when  he  resumed  the  work  at  Gezer,  finding 
twenty-seven  new  graves  on  the  hill  so  far  preventing  the 
work  of  excavation.  Readers  of  the  April  Quarterly  will  find 
an  account  of  the  pestilence  and  they  will  have  heard  ^through 
the  press  of  its  re-appearance  and  of  serious  earthquakes,  so 
that  work  must  be  much  impeded.  Unfortunately  the  date  at 
which  work  must  close  under  the  firman  cannot  be  deferred, 
and  the  Fund  is  now  under  the  necessity  of  increasing  its 
force  of  workmen  during  the  remaining  time  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  expense.  Special  donations  for  Gezer 
are  called  for  and  it  is  hoped  that  America  will  respond  to 
this  appeal  as  England  is  already  doing. 

Speaking  of  financial  matters  I  record  with  pleasure  the  fact 
that  the  Fund  now  publishes  separately  an  annual  statement 
of  its  receipts  and  expenditures.  From  the  report  for  1903  it 
appears  that  the  subscriptions  received  from  America  were 
11,077.46,  of  which  % 389.96  were  for  books.  The  amount  com- 
pares with  that  received  at  the  London  office  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  five.  This  is  a  small  proportion  in  view  of 
the  wealth  of  America,  the  size  of  its  population,  and  the 
general  interest  felt  in  our  work.  I  am  about  to  make  an 
effort  to  increase  the  American  list  of  subscribers,  but  I  shall 
abide  in  my  first  resolution  of  long  ago  to  be  careful  always  to 
proceed  on  such  lines  as  will  make  known  the  importance  of 
the  work  in  a  manner  which  will  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
Fund.  One  way  in  which  the  present  emergency  can  be  met 
is  by  a  general,  if  moderate,  increase  of  subscriptions  or  by 
adding  something  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  present 
year.  Especially  should  I  be  made  happy  by  seeing  in  our 
list  the  names  of  those  who  would  give  of  their  abundance 
alongside  of  those  who  are  now  giving  of  their 'penury. 

Mr.  Macalister's  plan  of  Gezer  shows  at  a  glance  how  far  the 
excavation  has  gone  during  each  period  reported  upon  and 
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makes  one  very  urgent  that  he  should  work  in  both  directions 
at  once,  running  at  least  one  trench  through  the  depression 
between  the  two  hills  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  digging  into 
the  western  one.  Bach  report  shows  that  he  is  gaining  in 
■kill  to  discern  the  meaning  of  what  he  finds,  and  it  is  evident 
that  Gezer  will  yield  bo  many  objects  serving  as  chronological 
data  that  work  in  other  places  hereafter  will  proceed  with 
comparative  certainty  of  inference. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  lately  found  bears  the 
inscription  Netsseph  which  was  so  long  a  subject  of  controversy 
while  but  a  single  such  weight  had  been  found.  The  collec- 
tion of  vases  has  been  much  increased,  and  that  of  inscribed 
jar  handles  now  goes  into  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  Macalister  is  always  busy  and  the  suspension  of  the 
work  at  Gezer  from  November  to  February  gave  him  time  to 
study  certain  Greek  inscriptions,  found  near  Jerusalem,  with 
excellent  results. 

Prof.  Clermont-Ganneau  has  as  yet,  however,  no  superior  in 
the  decipherment  of  inscriptions,  as  witness  his  reading  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  inscription  which  refers  to  the  temple  gate 
of  Nicanor,  of  the  inscribed  altar  at  Kedesh  Naphtali,  and  of 
the  inscribed  stone  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Hermon. 

It  is  most  pleasant  to  see  that  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  American 
Consul  at  Jerusalem  for  some  years,  and  learned  archaeologist 
for  more  than  a  generation,  has  communicated  to  the  Quar- 
terly some  interesting  notes  which  may  prove  to  be  the  van- 
guard of  such  communications  as  were  formerly  made  by  Dr. 
Schick  from  the  observations  of  a  resident. 

Mr.  Herbert  Rtx,  a  new  writer,  has  given  some  account  of  a 
visit  to  Bethlehem  of  Galilee.  This  place  lay  seven  miles 
northeast  of  Nazareth.  It  is  mentioned  in  Joshua  xix:  15,  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  Zebulum.  It  must1  always  have  been 
small,  but  was  identified  years  ago  by  Robinson  who  at  once 
recognized  the  name  Beit-Lahn.  The  place  has  gained  some 
notoriety  lately  through  Canon  Cheyne's  theory  that  there  and 
not  in  the  Bethlehem  of  Judea  onr  Lord  was  born.  Of  course 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  theory  except  the  prevailing  dispo- 
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sition  to  doubt  the  Scriptures  and  improve  upon  them  by 
hasty  changes  of  the  text.  In  the  same  way  an  American 
scholar  declares  that  when  our  Lord  spoke  of  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  we  are  to  understand  John  the  Baptist,  and 
then  we  are  to  cast  out  of  the  text  all  that  is  said  about 
Jonah's  experience  of  three  days.  Such  rash  theorizing  finds 
its  cure  no  longer  in  trials  for  heresy  but  in  the  scientific 
scholorship  which  is  promoted  by  the  work  of  our  Fund.  Mr, 
Rix  has  also  found  a  new  spring  on  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret, 
and  that  reminds  us  of  the  great  need  of  excavations  there  to 
trace  the  aqueducts  which  once  supplied  Capernaum  and  so  to 
solve  the  problem  of  its  location  in  accordance  with  the  data 
furnished  by  Josephus.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Rix  for 
an  intelligent  discussion  of  Bethabara  and  he  seems  to  be 
right  in  placing  that  ford  farther  south  than  Conder  had  done. 
No  doubt  Conder  will  be  heard  from  in  reply  and  we  shall  get 
nearer  to  the  truth  as  to  that  locality,  so  important  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  work  of  the  Baptist,  for  there  he  pointed 
out  our  Lord  who  was  returning  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
Jordan.  It  was  to  this  place  also,  as  we  learn  from  John  x:  40, 
that  He  went  when  persecuted  at  Jerusalem,  and  thither 
Martha  and  Mary  sent  word  to  Him  that  Lazarus  was  sick. 

The  sale  of  maps,  books  and  lantern  slides  has  been  greater 
the  past  winter  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  likely  to  increase  as 
the  lists  grow  longer.  Thus  the  list  of  special  slides,  which 
for  a  long  time  contained  about  one  hundred  items,  now  has 
nearly  two  hundred,  and  the  new  ones  relate  especially  to  the 
excavations  of  Dr.  Bliss  in  Southern  Judea  and  of  Mr.  Macal- 
ister  at  Gezer.  It  is  my  intention  to  keep  fully  supplied  with 
everything  issued  by  the  Fund  and  I  shall  obtain  during  the 
summer  a  full  assortment  in  anticipation  of  the  winter's  de- 
mand. Orders  may  be  sent  in  at  once  and  will  be  filled  as 
promptly  as  possible.  And  shall  we  not  all  see  what  can  be 
done  to  complete  the  work  at  Gezer  in  the  months  still  re- 
maining of  the  life  of  the  firman  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Macalister, 
giving  all  his  time  and  strength  to  his  difficult  task,  deserves 
to  be  supported. 

Theodoh  F.  Wright, 

42  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Hon.  Sec'y  for  U.  S. 
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Book  Reviews. 

Daniel,  Darius  the  Median,  Cyras  the  Great.  A  Chrono- 
logico- Historical  Study ;  Based  on  Results  of  Recent  Re- 
searches, and  from  sources  Hebrew,  Greek,  Cuneiform,  etc. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Horner,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

In  this  little  book  Dr.  Horner  starts  out  from  the  common- 
sense  standpoint  that  any  one  attempting  to  write  a  history  of 
his  country  must  first  know  something  of  tbe  dates,  and  that 
this  being  true  of  the  Hebrew,  and  just  as  true  of  the  Assyr- 
ian, it  is  fair  to  start  with  the  idea  that  both  are  substantially 
right,  and  that  the  harmonization  is  simply  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation. That  these  statements  may  be  accepted  as  histori- 
cally true  aa  to  the  chronological  order  and  bearing,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  in  agreement  and  not 
a  contradiction  of  each  other.  With  very  little  difficulty  Dr. 
Horner  tabulated  and  harmonized  the  entire  chronology  from 
Rehobam  to  Darius  Hystaspes.  He  accepted  the  renderings 
of  Sayce  and  other  Assyriologists,  but  differed  in  his  conclu- 
sions from  the  same  premises.  The  Assyriologists  have 
started  with  the  idea  that  the  Hebrew  is  in  error,  and  that  it 
must  be  brought  to  agree  with  their  conception  of  the  Assyr- 
ian monuments.  Dr.  Horner,  on  the  other  hand,  has  just  as 
much  respect  for  the  one  as  the  other,  and  therefore  contends 
that  both  must  be  accepted  and  so  put  together  as  to  har- 
monize. 

The  truth  of  the  historical  narrative  of  Daniel  has  been 
questioned,  but  it  must  be  granted  that  the  Assyriologists 
have  been  more  conservative  in  their  judgment  on  this  point 
than  others.  It  has  been  difficult,  however,  to  harmonize  the 
account  of  Darius  with  the  records  of  profane  history,  and  no 
place  has  yet  been  found  in  contemporary  accounts  for  his 
dynasty. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  Dr.  Horner's  argument,  but 
he  appears  to  bring  clearly  into  view  the  general  or  singular 
accuracy  of  the  Biblical  historical  notes  for  the  period  from 
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the  fall  of  Nineveh  B.  C.  607,  to  the  reign  of  Darins  the  Per- 
sian, son  of  Hystaspes,  B.  C.  511,  and  shows  that  the  state- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  writers  when  properly  interpreted  and 
understood  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  inaccu- 
racy when  brought  to  the  text  of  other  reliable  sources  of 
information, 

There  has  always  been  some  controversy  regarding  the 
identification  of  Darius  the  Mede.  There  is  no  mention  of 
this  character  in  profane  history.  Some  have  identified  him 
with  Cyaxares  II.,  of  Xenophon's  Cyropadia,  who  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Astyages,  or  uncle  of  Cyrus.  If  this  identifi- 
cation is  correct  the  notice  of  Darius's  ascent  to  the  throne  is 
compatible  with  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  who  acted 
really  as  his  lieutenant.  Dr.  Horner  brings  forward  some 
ingenius  arguments  to  prove  the  identity  of  Darius  the  Mede 
with  Gobyras,  whose  Babylonian  name  has  been  found  and  is 
translated  as  Ugbaru,  both  names  being  unknown  to  Josephus 
and  unknown  to  history,  and  incapable  of  verification  until 
after  the  unearthing  of  the  buried  cuneiform  inscriptions.  It 
ts  now  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Cyaxares,  Darius  the 
Median,  and  Gobryas  identify  the  same  person.  Dr.  Horner's 
book  will  tend  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  of  former  writers, 
and  of  the  later  destructive  criticism. 

(Pittsburg.    Methodist  Book  Depository,  is  mo.  pp  14a.) 
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Hrcbaioloflical  notes. 

Dr.  G.  Elliott  Smith  has  made  a  very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  anthropological  remains  in  the  museum  attached  to  the 
Government  School  of  Medicine  at  Cairo.  It  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This  museum  was  founded  with 
the  view  of  saving  some  out  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
hnman  remains,  dating  from  very  different  epochs  and  stages 
of  civilization,  which  were  annually  dug  up  and  in  great  part 
destroyed  by  the  archaeologists. 

Dr.  Smith  was  afforded  every  facility  by  the  authorities  to 
form  an  anthropological  collection,  and  was  also  assisted  by 
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the  Egyptian  Service  des  Antiquites  and  by  various  archaeolo- 
gists. Thanks  to  his  efforts  and  to  their  aid  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Museum  will  soon  become,  if  I  may  quote  bis  own  words, 
"  the  Mecca  of  the  anthropological  world."  Prominent  savants 
have  already  announced  their  intention  of  visiting  Egypt  in 
the  coming  summer  to  examine  the  remains  hitherto  collected, 
and,  large  as  is  the  number  of  specimens  stored  in  the  mu- 
seum at  present,  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  as  many  will 
shortly  be  sent  down  to  Cairo.  The  best  material  has  come 
from  the  excavations  in  Upper  Egypt  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  the  past  three  years  under  Dr.  George  Reisner, 
who  is  financially  supported  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  in  the 
name  of  the  University  of  California. 

EXPLORATION   METHODS. 

Dr.  Reisner's  expedition  has  excavated  sites  at  Ballas,  El 
Ahaiwah,  and  Naga  Ed-Der,  all  north  of  Luxor,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  with  a  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  method  that  has 
been  conspicuously  absent  from  the  work  of  most  previous 
archaeological  explorers  in  Upper  Egypt.  Others  opened 
tombs  with  marvelous  rapidity,  spoiled  them  of  their  con- 
tents, took,  perhaps,  a  few  casual  notes  on  odd  points  of  inter- 
ment or  of  tomb  construction  that  might  be  of  interest  or 
might  throw  light  on  the  customs  of  the  race  buried  there, 
and  in  too  many  instances  advanced  hasty  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  untenable  theories  based  on  unmethodical  exploration. 
The  Californian  expedition  has  gone  to  work  on  totally  differ- 
ent lines,  and  a  brief  description  of  its  methods  may  be  of 
'service  to  would-be  excavators.  A  site  is  first  selected  which 
promises  to  reveal  a  cemetery  ;  the  tombs  are  then  opened  one 
by  one  and  cleared  of  sand,  but  the  human  remains  and  the 
objects  buried  with  them  are,  left  in  situ  and  photographed  as 
they  lie  until  the  whole  cemetery  is  exposed  and  it  becomes 
possible  to  make  a  series  of  comparisons  between  tbe  different 
graves,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  an  accurate  photo- 
graphic record  has  been  kept  of  every  grave  opened.  The 
main  result  of  the  explorations  recently  conducted  has  been 
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to  negative  the  theory,  advanced  a  few  year*  ago  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,  that  these  early  interments  were  the  work  of 
an  intrusive  race  which  he  compared  to  the  Libyans  and  the 
"  Amorites,"  and  which,  he  asserted,  was  given  to  cannibalism, 
and  had  entered  Egypt  and  literally  devoured  its  inhabitants 
in  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  The  cemeteries  opened  by 
the  Caltfornian  explorers  are  in  some  cases  pre-dynastic ; 
while  in  others  they  contain  the  bodies  of  persons  buried 
under  the  first  twelve  historic  dynasties. 


Frederick  C.  Penfiild,  who  for  fonr  years  was  United 
States  diplomatic  agent  to  Egypt,  is  the  author  of  an  instruc- 
tive article  on  "  The  New  Nile  Reservoir,"  which  appears  in 
the  March  number  of  the  North  American  Review.  Agricul- 
ture has  to  be  pursued  in  Egypt  under  conditions  that  can  be 
scarcely  appreciated  in  America  and  Europe.  The  farmer  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  water  upon  the  Nile,  from 
which  he  must  lift  every  drop  required  to  fertilize  his  soil.  In 
fact,  as  soon  as  his  crops  have  been  sown  he  must  become  an 
irrigationist  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  days,  and  the 
methods  which  he  has  used  in  lifting  the  water  from  the  river 
have  been  of  the  most  primitive  description.  The  great  dam 
at  Assouan,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  10th  of  last  Decem- 
ber, is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  significant  fruits  of  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt.  The  Egypt  of  the  map  is,  per- 
haps, seven  timet  as  large  as  the  New  England  states  collec- 
tively, but  the  Egypt  that  produces  crops  and  sustains  life  is 
considerably  less  than  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  united. 
Mr.  Penfield  points  out  that  the  reservoir  will  add  to  this  cul- 
tivable area  no  less  than  1,600,000  acres,  and  that  it  will  bring 
additional  revenue  to  the  Egyptian  government,  in  the  shape 
of  taxes,  to  the  extent  of  1,900,000  a  year,  and  indirectly  even 
more.  Mr.  Penfield  does  not  think  that  cotton  culture  in 
Egypt  will  be  very  greatly  stimulated  by  the  augmented  irri- 
gation facilities,  but  he  thinks  that  cane  sugar  will  in  all 
probability  be  trebled  within  five  years,  so  that  the  Egyptian 
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crop  must  hereafter  be  taken  into  account  by  statisticians 
when  dealing  with  the  world's  production.  Mr.  Penfield 
makes  a  prediction  which  those  who  are  interested  in  archae- 
ological art  will  read  with  apprehension  : 

"  Every  rose  has  its  thorn ;  and  by  the  time  the  new 
Assouan  reservoir  is  full,  say  in  March  or  April,  I  predict  that 
we  shall  hear  much,  through  the  English  and  continental 
press  of  the  desecration  of  Fhilae,  for  the  flooding  of  the 
island — a  half-mile  south  of  the  dam — seems  inevitable.  Hun- 
dreds of  tourists  are  certain  to  be  shocked  when  they  discover 
the  island  awash,  its  structures  rising  without  meaning  from 
a  mirroring  lake  ;  and  they  will  pour  out  their  angry  indigna- 
tion forthwith  through  '  letters '  to  favorite  newspapers  at 
home.    Thua,  Philae  is  certain  to  be  a  world  topic  this  spring. 

"  Reluctance  or  fear  of  injuring  the  architectural  treasures 
of  Philae  compelled  the  British  administration  of  Egypt  to 
hesitate  for  years  about  damming  the  Nile  at  the  first  catar- 
act, and  I  always  believed  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  interna- 
tional .commission  to  consider  Nile  sites  was  to  obtain  outside 
certification  that  the  Assouan  location  was  pre-eminent,  and 
that  the  esthetic  must  yield  to  the  utilitarian." 


The  first  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome,  recently  issued,  contains  two  valuable  papers.  The 
first,  by  Mr.  G.  McN.  Rushford,  the  present  director  of  the 
school,  is  on  the  Church  of  "Sta.  Maria  Antiqua,"  recently 
discovered  in  the  Forum  excavations.  The  second  paper,  by 
Mr.  T.  Ashby,  Jr.,  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  the  "  Classical 
Topography  of  the  Roman  Campagna."  Both  subjects  are 
exclusively  archaeological,  and  both  are  treated  by  men  who 
know  intimately  what  they  are  writing  about.  Mr.  Ashby  has 
long  resided  in  Rome  and  is  fully  competent  to  deal  with  his 
vast  and  difficult  subject,  and  he  is  to  he  congratulated  on 
trying  to  bring  the  light  of  newer  scientific  inquiry  to  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  very  ably,  but  very  differently,  treated  by 
Piranesi  and  Canina. 
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The  Rojnan  Campagna  has  a  melancholy  interest  for  every 
one,  and  those  who  approach  Rome  from  the  south  cannot  but 
feel  powerfully  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  rains  which 
rise  to  sight,  set,  as  they  are,  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  country. 

Prom  Rome  itself,  also,  the  great  antique  roads —  the 
mighty  arms  of  the  capital  which  stretched  far  into  the  popu- 
lous south — offer  a  never-ending  interest  to  those  who  have 
leisure  to  examine  them  mile  by  mile ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  recommend  more  fascinating  paths  to  a  man  of  philosophic 
mind  than  the  ancient  Via  Appia  or  the  Via  Latina. 

To  describe  the  paper  in  any  detail,  or  even  to  give  a 
r/sum/  of  its  main  points,  is  quite  impossible  in  a  short  notice. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  three  roads  are  taken  and  de- 
scribed, each  in  turn,  mile  by  mile. 

Harper't  Monthly  for  March  has  an  illustration  of  a  fresco  a 
Sta.  Maria  Antiqua,  in  Professor  Boni's  article  on  the  Recent 
Forum  Excavations. 


Dr.  Johannes  Jeremiah  in  bis  comparison  of  Moses  and 
Hammurabi  calls  attention  to  the  following  similarities : 
Moses  says  (chap,  xxi :  15)  :  "  He  that  smiteth  his  father  or 
his  mother  shall  be  put  to  death."  Hammurabi  says  (iv  :  195)  : 
"Who  smiteth  his  father  loses  the  offending  limb."  "Any 
one  who  indicts  a  bodily  injury  must  bear  the  damage  and  pay 
the  physician  "  (Exodus  xxi:  18,  19).  Hammurabi  in  No.  206 
adds  that  bodily  injury,  even  if  not  intentional,  involves  dam- 
age and  payment  of  the  physician.  The  distinction  between 
accidental  and  incidental  injuries  are  common  to  both  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  Codex  Hammurabi ;  they  are  very  significant 
for  a  comparison  of  the  two.  The  punishment  for  an  injury 
inflicted  upon  a  woman  with  child  is  according  to  Moses  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  husband  of  the  injured.  The  same 
crime,  according  to  Hammurabi,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  ten 
shekels  of  silver. 

Should  any  one  be  killed  by  a  bull,  the  owner  of  the  animal 
shall  not  be  punished,  but  the  bull  is  to  be  slain,  according  to 
both  Moses  and  Hammurabi.     According  to  Moses  (Exodus 
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xxi :  19)  ft  case  of  death  through  carelessness  is  punishable  by 
the  death  of  the  guilty  person ;  but  the  condemned  can  re- 
deem himself  by  paying  a  penalty.  Hammurabi  (151)  omits 
to  mention  capital  punishment,  and  fixes  the  penalty  at  one- 
half  mine  of  silver.  Slaying  the  burglar  in  self-defense  is 
allowed  by  Moses  (chap,  xxii:  1),  and  Hammurabi  (aa).  The 
similarities  between  the  laws  of  Israel  and  the  Codex  Ham- 
murabi presupposes  a  definite  and  real  relation  between  the 
legal  Institutions  of  the  two  nations ;  and  Dr.  Jeremias  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  codices  must  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  source.  He  believes  he  has  found  it  in  the 
old  Arabic  law  which  contains  traces  indicating  that  both 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  same  Arabian  traditions, 
and  thus  Arabia,  the  home  of  the  Kenite  Jetb.ro,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  would  have  to  be  considered  as  the  original 
home  of  both  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Codex  Hammurabi, 


Another  new  industry  opened  to  women,  and  one  that  ap- 
peals only  to  those  who  have  culture  and  intellectual  gifts,  is 
that  of  learning  to  decipher  hieroglyphics.  Recognizing  the 
need  and  training  people  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  re- 
mains that  the  several  excavating  groups  now  at  work  in  the 
East  are  continually  sending  to  the  home  museums  of  Europe 
and  America,  where  they  lie,  as  completely  buried  from  the 
use  of  the  world  as  before  they  were  dug  up,  for  lack  of  being 
read.  Miss  M.  A.  Murray,  an  assistant  of  W.  M.  Plinders- 
Petrie,  the  Egyytologist,  has  undertaken  the  work.  She  has 
established  a  school  of  correspondence,  being  engaged  in 
working  in  Egypt,  by  which  she  is  teaching  the  art  of  deciph- 
ering the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  young  women  ;  she  has  a 
number  of  students  in  America  and  England-  Other  women, 
hearing  of  this  opportunity  for  usefulness,  have  begun  to  study 
inscription  reading  at  Harvard,  Cornell  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  task  involving  much  labor,  but,  to  a 
certain  order  of  mind,  of  extreme  interest ;  Prof.  Hilprecht  in- 
dorses the  movement  to  induce  young  girls  to  enter  on  the 
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work,  for  he  holds  that  the  nimble  qualities  of  their  minds 
peculiarly  fit  them  for  it.  Miss  Murray  has  issued  a  primer  of 
hieroglyphs,  which  is  based  on  the  most  recent  scientific  re- 
searches. In  every  way  this  seems  a  work  of  importance  to  a 
further  degree  than  that  of  mere  salary  getting,  though  that, 
too,  is  likely  to  be  a  good  consideration  for  the  trained  trans- 
lators of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  for  there  is 
great  need  of  them.  It  is  said  that  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania alone  possesses  50,000  unread  bricks  from  Nippur, 
and  every  museum  of  the  sort  in  Europe  contains  tablets 
waiting  to  be  read. 


Tub.  question  as  to  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  the  Aryans 
seems  likely  to  be  one  of  perennial  interest.  For  many  years 
the  views  entertained  by  the  founders  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy were  universally  accepted,  but  recent  archaeological  and 
physiological  researches  have  led  many  to  think  that,  at  all 
events  in  this  matter,  language  as  a  witness  must  be  ruled  out 
of  court.  Amongst  these  is  the  well-known  Italian  scholar, 
Signor  G.  Sergi,  whose  researches  into  this  intricate  subject 
have  just  been  published  in  Turin  under  the  title,  Gli  Arii  in 
Europa  e  in  Asia.  The  arguments  here  brought  forward  are 
based  upon  a  wide  ethnographical  study,  and  our  author  sub- 
mits that  he  has  proved  :  «)  that  the  Aryans  of  Europe,  those 
that  brought  in  the  language  called  Aryan,  are  brachycephalic 
with  a  wedge-shaped  head,  sphenoid  skull  in  the  form  of  a 
sphere,  or  spheroid  and  platycephalic  ;  0)  that  the  Aryans  of 
Asia,  whether  Indian  or  Iranian,  were  dolichocephalic,  with 
ellipso-ovoidal  skulls,  brown  skins,  hair  either  black  or  chest- 
nut, and  eyes  equally  dark  ;  r)  that  hence  the  Aryans  of 
Europe  are  different  from  those  of  Asia ;  C)  that  the  Scandina- 
vian type,  lofty  stature,  white  skin,  blonde  with  blue  eyes,  does 
not  exist  in  Asia  amongst  the  populations  which  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  the  Ayrans,  whether  Indian  or  Iranian. 
According  to  Signor  Sergi  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  Asia  but  in  Africa,  and  he  holds  that  alike  the 
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European  and  the  Astatic  Ayraiis  are  descended  from  what  he 
calls  la  razza  Eurafricana.  Though  we  are  by  no  means 
ready  to  admit  that  our  author  has  proved  his  case,  his  book, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated,  Is  a  most  interesting  one,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to  all  students  of  mankind. 


Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  says  in  the  prefix  to  his  Gifford 
Lectures  on  the  "  Religions  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  :" 

There  are  two  facts  which,  I  am  bound  to  add,  have  been 
forced  upon  me  by  a  study  of  the  old  religions  of  civilized 
humanity.  On  the  one  hand,  they  testify  to  the  continuity  of 
religious  thought.  God's  light  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  and  the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia illustrate  the  words  of  the  evangelist.  They  form,  as  it 
were,  the  background  and  preparation  for  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity ;  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment,  not  of  the  Law  only,  but 
of  all  that  was  truset  and  best  in  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
world.  In  it  the  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia have  found  their  explanation  and  fulfillment.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  between  Judaism  and  the  coarsely  polytheistic 
religion  of  Babylonia,  as  also  between  Christianity  and  the  old 
Egyptian  faith — in  spite  of  its  high  morality  and  spiritual  in- 
sight— there  lies  an  impassable  gulf.  And  for  the  existence  of 
this  gulf  I  can  find  only  one  explanation,  unfashionable  and 
antiquated  though  it  be.  In  the  language  of  a  former  genera- 
tion, it  marks  the  dividing-line  between  revelation  and  unre- 
vealed  religion.  It  is  like  that  "something,"  hard  to  define, 
yet  impossible  to  deny,  which  separates  man  from  the  ape, 
even  though  on  the  physiological  side  the  ape  may  be  the  an- 
cestor of  the  man. 


W*  have  received  a  reprint  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Charaka  Club,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Cult  of  Aesculapius : 
His  Statues  and  His  Temples,"  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana.  This 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Hellenic  god  of  medicine,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  paid  great  and  especial  honors,  and  about 
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whom  grew  a  definite  and  important  cult.  The  Aesculapian 
temple  at  Epidauros  is  described,  to  which  patients  from  all 
over  the  world  were  sent  for  cure.  Its  therapeutical  resources 
were  almost  entirely  of  the  physical  kind,  there  being  no 
baths  or  springs.  Says  the  author  :  "  The  so-called  antique 
statues  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  artists  that  we  see  in  the 
museums  are  not  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  but  copies  of 
the  originals,  and  often  by  second  rate  artists.  We  have  none 
of  the  great  works  of  the  Phidian  cycle,  except  the  Parthenon 
marbles,  the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  perhaps  the  Lemnian 
Athena,  the  Venus  of  Milos,  the  winged  Victory  of  Samoth- 
race  and  two  or  three  fragments.  All  the  statues  of  Aescula- 
pius, therefore,  are  also  copies,  many  of  them  very  poor 
copies,  and  made  by  inferior  artists.  Even  during  the  time  of 
Phidias,  at  the  period  when  Greek  art  reached  its  highest 
point,  there  were  not  many  statues  of  Aesculapius  in  exist- 
ence. Still  some  were  created  then,  and  the  types  followed  by 
later  artitta  were  established  at  that  time.  The  pamphlet  is 
illustrated  with  eighteen  full  page  half-tones. 


Some  information  is  at  hand  as  to  the  archfeological  discov- 
eries which  have  been  made  by  M.  Jacques  de  Morgan  at  Susa, 
the  capital  of  Elam  to  the  east  of  Babylon.  Some  of  the  re- 
salts  of  five  years'  labor  have  recently  been  on  exhibition  at 
the  Petit  Palais  in  Paris.  Among  them  is  an  inscribed  col- 
umn, thirteen  feet  in  height,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
ornaments,  rings,  seals,  etc.  There  is  also  a  fine  bronze  altar 
which  was  originally  surrounded  by  serpents  and  supported 
upon  five  human  heads. 

M.  de  Morgan  has  written  a  history  of  Elam  which  contains 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  and  a  general  report  of  the  expe- 
dition of  which  he  was  the  chief.  In  this  he  points  out  that 
the  existing  Persian  taste  for  colored  tiles  may  have  origi- 
nated with  the  Elamites,  who  seem  to  have  made  a  special  use 
of  them  for  covering  their  walls  with  bright  designs.  A 
chapel  of  King  Shutruk  Nakruvkte  II  was   discovered,  of 
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which  the  walls  were  thus  decorated  with  blue  enamel  tiles. 
The  author  believes  that  this  use  of  enamel  for  ornamentation 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  Twentieth  century  before  Christ. 

From  May  to  October  the  climate  of  Elam  is  so  hot  as  to  be 
almost  unbearable,  but  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  country  was  once  inhabited  by  a 
very  large  and  highly  civilised  people. 


M.  Maspero,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in 
Egypt,  furnished  M.  Bertholet  with  specimens  of  the  leaves  of 
gold  which  surround  certain  mummies.  They  afforded  the 
following  analogies  : 

i.    Leaves  of  gold  in  the  Sixth  Dynasty. 

Gold, 93.3  99.9 


Organic  matter,  etc,      .  4.5  3.9 

100.0         100. 1 
Tin,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  are  absent    Of  iron  there  is  a  trace. 

a.    Leaves  of  Cold  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 

Gold, 90.5  90.0 

Silver, 4.5  4.5 

95.o 
Organic  matter,  etc.    .        .  5.00 

IOO.  o 

There  is  no  other  metal  in  noticeable  proportion. 

3.    Leaves  of  Gold  of  the  Persian  Epoch. 
Gold, 99.8 

Thus  the  only  pure  gold  in  these  samples  is  of  the  Persian 
epoch,  when  the  art  of  separating  gold  and  silver  was  known 
in  the  Orient. 


We  have  received  Vol.  I,  No.  a,  of  the  Memoirs  of  Art  and 
Archaology  from  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
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entitled  "The  Architectural  Refinements  of  St  Mark's  at 
Venice.  With  Remarks  on  other  Churches,  showing  a  Similar 
System  of  Leaning  Verticles,"  by  William  Henry  Goodyear. 
In  this  finely  printed  and  illustrated  volume  Dr.  Goodyear  con- 
tinues his  researches  regarding  this  remarkable  constructive 
system,  and  this  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Italian  architecture.  Says  Professor  Goodyear : 
"  There  is  a  palpable  grace  and  suavity,  a  largeness  of  sweep 
and  an  elegance  of  design  about  these  bending  verticles  which 
may  be  their  all-sufficient  explanation."  At  the  Museum  of 
the  Brooklyn  Institute  are  exhibited  enlarged  photographs 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  architectural  refinements.  These 
include  some  one  hundred  and  forty  enlargements  which  have 
never  been  on  exhibition— and  are  new  to  experts  and  the 
public.  Every  one  interested  in  the  formation  of  Italian  art 
and  architecture  should  become  familiar  with  Professor  Good- 
year's  writings  on  the  subject  The  volume  before  us  has 
fourteen  plans  and  forty-four  illustrations. 
(New  York.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price  $1.50.) 


Interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  Fayoum  by 
the  two  expeditions  under  Dr.  Andrews  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell  of  the  Egyptian  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  respectively.  Among  Mr.  Beadnell's  finds  this 
season  are  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  the  "  Mceritherium,"  a  very 
early  proboscidean,  remains  of  the  "  Arsinotherium  Zttteli," 
and  the  "  Palsomastodon  Beadnelli,"  and  of  two  large  tor- 
toises and  several  crocodiles.  It  is  now  suggested,  in  view  of 
the  very  archaic  and  generalised  character  of  the  animals  dis- 
covered, that  the  Payoum  district,  during  the  Miocene  period, 
was  one  of  the  first  centres  from  which  the  different  types  of 
mastodon  and  elephant  spread.  Mr.  Beadnell  left  Cairo  in 
March  to  examine  similar  strata  in  the  Wady  Moghara,  a 
depression  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  about  a  week's  journey  from 
Cairo  on  the  road  to  Siwa.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
whether  or  not  a  country  which  is  now  a  desert  at  one  time 
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supported  numbers  of  beasts  which  required  a  rich  vegetation 
and  a  large  supply  of  water.  There  is  certainly  evidence  to 
prove  that  even  in  historic  times  the  Libyan  desert  and  Sahara 
supported  a  larger  human  population  than  they  do  at  present. 


Professor  J.  Jerkmias  has  written  a  little  book  entitled 
Moses  und  Hammurabi,  in  which  ho  gives  a  concise  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  diorite  block  with  the  Code  by  the  French 
expedition  at  Susa  towards  the  close  of  1901,  and  a  description 
of  the  stone  and  the  character  of  the  inscription.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  account  of  [the  degree  of  civilization  and 
the  state  of  society  disclosed  by  the  enactments  of  the  Code, 
after  which  is  a  more  detailed  specification  of  its  enactments 
on  particular  points.  He  shows  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  enactments  in  which  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  ex- 
hibits certain,  or  almost  certain,  analogies  with  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant.  Dr.  Jeremias  says  :  "  I  confess  with  satisfac- 
faction  and  joy  that  the  discovery  and  the  contents  of  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  have  deepened  my  conviction  of  the 
divine  character  of  the  Torah." 


Professor  Kittkl  of  Lcipsic,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  held  by  the  elder  Delitssch,  has  written  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Die  Babylonischen  Ausgrabungen  und  die  Biblische 
Urgeschichte,"  which,  in  the  great  flood  of  literature  on  the 
Babel-Bibel  problem,  is  one  of  the  few  contributions  to  the 
discussion  that  has  attracted  the  marked  attention  of  both 
sides,  and  promises  to  have  permanent  value.  Says  Dr, 
Kittel :  "  Even  in  smaller  details,  the  cuneiform  finds  confirm 
the  older  statements  of  the  Scriptures.  The  wedging  in  of 
■mailer  nomadic  tribes  into  old  civilised  districts  is  now 
known  to  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  story  of 
the  patriarchs  to  whom  these  things  are  ascribed  is  accord- 
ingly in  harmony  with  historical  parallels.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
actual  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  their  diggings,  these  have 
only  helped  and  not  harmed  genuine  Biblical  research." 
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We  have  received  a  reprint  from  Volume  V  of  the  Decern- 
Dial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  entitled 
"  Greek  Papyri  from  the  Cairo  Museum,  together  with  Papyri 
of  Roman  Egypt  from  American  Collections,"  by  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed.  Instructor  in  Biblical  and  Prehistoric  Greek. 
The  papyri  from  the  Cairo  Museum  were  transcribed  by  Dr. 
Goodspeed  in  1899,  by  permission  of  M.  Maspero  and  Brugsch 
Bey.  The  three  great  periods,  Ptolemaic,  Roman,  and  Byzan- 
tine are  represented.  The  American  papyri  are  from  the 
collection  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Alexander  of  Asiut,  Egypt, 
and  lately  deposited  by  him  in  the  Museum  of  Westminster 
College,  New  Wilmington,  Perm.  The  Alexander  papyri  seem 
to  come  from  K8m  Ushlm— Karanis — and  to  belong  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 


The  Roman  papers  announce  that  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Lionel  Phillips,  has  made  the  Italian  government  another  gift 
of  one  hundred  thousand  lire  for  the  purchase  of  the  remain- 
ing private  houses  that  stand  over  the  site  of  the  Basilica 
Aemelia.  It  will  thus  be  possible  to  complete  the  excavation 
of  that  structure,  about  half  of  which  was  uncovered  in  1899 
and  1900.  Excavations  are  at  present  in  progress  in  the 
House  of  the  Vestals,  where  the  earlier  underlying  structures 
of  imperial  times  are  being  investigated,  from  the  Arch  of 
Titus  to  the  Portia  Mucionia  on  the  Palatine,  and  between  the 
Temple  of  Augustus  and  the  Church  of  S.  Teodoro,  where 
foundations  in  opus  quadratum  and  concrete  are  being 
brought  to  light,  which  Huelsen  thinks  may  belong  to  the 
Horrea  Germaniciana. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
Professor  Prince  of  Columbia  University  read  a  paper  on  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht's  recently  published  "  Explorations  in  Bible 
Lands,"  which  he  stigmatized  as  unfair  in  so  many  particulars 
as  to  necessitate  public  correction.  The  author  of  this  book, 
Professor  Hilprecht,  ignores,  or  mentions  only  with  haughty 
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contempt,  the  good  work  of  scholars  who  preceded  him,  and  in 
ridiculing  his  former  superior  violates  every  canon 
of  scientific  criticism.  What  is  valuable  in  his  book,  said 
Professor  Prince,  is  so  buried  under  egotism  as  not  to  be 
recognizable.  Professor  Price  fully  endorsed  this  expression 
of  opinion,  and  Professor  Moore  summed  up  the  general  con- 
demnation in  the  sentence,  "  It  is  a  book  no  American  can 
read  without  being  ashamed." 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  tbe  American  Oriental  Society 
Hammurabi  and  Moses  furnished  the  subject-matter  of  two 
independent  papers  by  Professor  Jastrow  and  Professor 
Johnston,  respectively.  The  latter  scholar  instanced  the 
similar  phraseology  of  the  lex  talionis  in  the  codes  of  both 
lawgivers  and  from  this  and  similar  parallels  concluded 
that,  as  Israel  passed  from  a  nomadic  state  into  the  condition 
of  a  settled  people  in  a  district  under  the  influence  of  Ham- 
murabi, there  could  be  as  little  doubt  whence  the  Hebrews  got 
their  code  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  source  of  their  myths. 
Professor  Jastrow  set  the  date  of  Hammurabi  at  c.  1150  B.  C, 
the  definite  character  of  this  date  being  especially  important 
in  view  of  the  recent  rehabilitation  of  other  dates  before  and 
after  this  epoch. 

The  German  colonists  in  Palestine,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Saad  in  Petermann's  Mitttilungen,  number  one,  seems  likely  to 
have  a  not  unimportant  influence  upon  the  future  of  that 
country.  There  are  several  small  settlements,  and  three  with 
from  300  to  600  colonists,  mostly  members  of  the  Tempelges- 
ellschaft,  a  society  formed  in  1S53  for  the  restoration  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. A  most  attractive  picture  is  drawn  of  the  Haifa  colony, 
with  its  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
charming  two-story  European  houses  embowered  in  cypress 
and  fruit  trees,  while  far  up  the  green  slope  of  Carmel  extend 
their  gardens  and  vineyards.    They  have  excellent  schools, 

with  more  than  a  hundred  pupils  in  two  of  them. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Evans  sends  to  London  the  following  telegram 
from  Knossos : 

Important  discoveries.  West  of  north  court  of  Palace 
double  flight  of  broad  steps  flanked  by  bastion  leading  down 
to  paved  area,  apparently  served  as  seats  for  spectators.  An- 
ticipation of  theatre.  Analogous  to  similar  steps  outside 
Palace  at  Phssstos.  In  early  building  near,  deposit  of  bronze 
basins,  beautiful  leaf  and  lily  decoration,  and  bronze  vase  with 
reliefs.  Northeast  of  Palace  house  of  fine  construction  run- 
ning into  hill  side,  remains  of  two  storeys  with  three  flights  of 
stairs.  On  a  landing  stood  tall  painted  jar  with  magnificent 
papyrus  decoration  partly  in  relief  and  unique  in  style.  Great 
extension  of  works  entailed  by  these  various  developments. 


A  Riuter  telegram  from  Athens,  dated  April  is,  says : 
"  Professor  FurtwSngler,  the  German  archaeologist,  In  the 
course  of  his  excavations  in  Orkhomenos,  in  the  province  of 
Boeotia,  has  discovered  numerous  vases  bearing  inscriptions 
in  a  character  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  inscriptions  which 
Sir  John  Brans  discovered  in  his  excavations  at  Knossos,  in 
Crete,  and  which  still  remains  undeciphered.  Great  import- 
ance is  attached  to  Professor  FurtwHngler's  find. 


Professor  Ed.  KSnig's  famous  brochure,  Sibel  and  Babel, 
has  now  reached  its  eighth  edition.  In  this,  its  latest  form,  it 
not  only  includes  a  criticism  of  Delitzsch's  second  lecture,  but 
takes  account  of  all  the  important  literature  that  has  been 
called  forth  during  the  controversy.  The  reader  will  find  here 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  up-to-date  refutation  of  Dr. 
Delitzsch's  conclusions. 


A  Biblia  subscriber  offers  for  sale  an  unbound  copy  of  Drs. 
Davis  and  Cobern's  History  of  Ancient  Egypt.  This  work  is 
out  of  print  and  very  scarce.  Also,  at  a  bargain,  seven  vol- 
umes of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  the 
Archaeological  Report  for  1891.     Address  this  office. 
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THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  ant 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  in  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pre-hlstorlc  times,  the  "Hyksos"  con- 
quest, and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  Industries  and  arts.  Tbey 
relate  to  Biblical  sites.  New  Testament  corrobations,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  In  remote  as  well  mora  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart' 
ment  of  learning,  and  art  of  universal  interest  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nils  ttw*  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

fhree  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
pnoushea  Its  annual  volume  ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  an  artistic 
broekur*,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  In  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified  ;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratia,  and  Daphns  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  In  bronce  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found;  new  and  unexpected  light  hac  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Bxodua 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Annas,*  the 
HanesTof  Isaiah,  ha*  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta.  the  Pi-Beaeth 
of  the  Bible  and  Bnbastis  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  vecnllar  rignincint 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  with  tazta  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
rains  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Delr-el-Baharl  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Bebnesa  (Oayrhyuchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Thb  AkchjColooical  Sukvsy  or  Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  1890,  la  of 
incomparable  Importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  Irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculpturee  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  In  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  In  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  It  was,"  ■900 
B.  C.are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 
Gkxco-Rouan  Brakcb. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  John ;  the  Login  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  delight. 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  profeasors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  Important  branch  of  tfca  Egypt 
Exporation  Fund. 


Publications  *l  ft*  eovpt  lexploranon  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Prthom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  Memoir  for 
1883-84.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.    Price  $500. 

II.  Tanis.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-85.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.    Price  ftg.oo. 

III.  Naukratls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Goshen   and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el   Henneh.    Memoir  for  1SS6-87.    By 

Edouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  $5.00. 

V.  Tanis.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebeaheh.  Memoir  for  1887-8B.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mrrray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 
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VI.  Naakratls.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1888-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  P. 
LI.  Griffith.     Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.     Price  (j.oo. 

VIII.  The  City  oi  Onlas  and  the  Mound  o(  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  ot  Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edonard  Naville  and  P.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.    Price  ts.oo. 

VIII.  Bubastla.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edonard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  »s.oo. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  Irom   Tanht.     Extra   volume  (ont  of  print) 

containing ; 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  P.  LI.  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Oraokon  II.  (BubasUs.)  Memoir  for  1690-1.  By 
Bdonard  Naville.    With  thirty-nine  plates.    Price  $5.00. 


Memoir  for  1891-1.     By  Edonard  Naville.    Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Toanb  of  Paberl  at  EI  Kab;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  85.00. 
Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paheri,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $10. 50. 

XII.  Dalr  el  Babarl.    Introductory.    Memoir  for  1893-3.     By  Bdonard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  J5.00. 

XIII.  Delr   si  Bahrrl.    Part   L    Memoir   for    1893-4.      By  Edonard   Naville. 
Plates  I-XXTV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XIV.  Delr  el    Babarl.    Part   II.    Memoir   for  1894-5-    By   Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV- LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 

XV.  Desbasheh.    Memoir  for  1895-6.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  at  Babarl.    Part  III.    Memoir   for    1896-7-    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1-  LXXXVI.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  folio  *//.  so. 

XVII.  Deadereb.     Memoir  for  1897-8.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  |;.oo. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  fa.  so. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  Pint  Dynasty  at  Abydoa.    Part  I.    Memoir  for 
1898-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  (15.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Babarl.    Part  IV.    Memoir  for  1899-1900.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVUI-CXVTII.     Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 

XX.  DiosopoUs  Parva.    Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Forty-nine 
plates.     Price  *$.oo. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.    Part  II.    Memoir  for 

1900-1.  By.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixty-three  plates.  Price  *5.oo.  Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  $1.50. 

XXII.  Abydoa.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1903-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Weigall.     Eighty  platen.     Price  (5.00. 

nrdMMtoafeal  Swvcv  FuML 

Edited  by  P.   LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Benl  rtaiaa.  Part  I.  Volnma  for  1S90-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.    Forty-nine  plates,  fonr  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plana  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  Bl  Bersheh.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1891-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  te.oo. 

IV.  El  Berahch.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.    Twenty-three- plates,  two  colored. 

Price  ts.oo. 

V.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  III.  Volume  for  1894-!.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collection •  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-0.    By  F.  LI.  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.    Price  t5.cc, 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.    Price  95.00. 

VIII.  The  Maataba  ol  Ptahfaetep  and  Akhethetep  at  5ao,qareh.  Part  I.  Vol- 
ume for  1807-8.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  ts.oo. 

IX.  The  Maataba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  5eqqareh.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1B98-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  ts.oo. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1889-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.    Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  85.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Qcbrawl.  Parti.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  ts.oo. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  defers wl.  Volume  for  1901-3.  By  N.  de  G. 
Levies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  t>5. 00. 

6rat«0"RoMM  Brmct). 

I.  The  Oxyrbynchua  Papyri.  Part  1.  Volume  for  1897-8.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.    Price  ts.oo. 
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II.    The  Oxyrhynchas  Papyri.    Fart  II.    Volume  for  1898-9.     Br  Bernard  P. 

Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

HI.  Fayum  Towni  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1899-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.    Eighteen  plates.    Price  fcs-oo. 

IV.  Tebttuiia  Papyri.  Doable  volume  for  1 900-1,  1901-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Gran- 
fell  and  Arthur  S.  Host 

Annul  JlrdMMtoglcal  Reports* 

Yearly  summaries  by  P.  O.  Kenyon,  W.  B.  Cram  and  tha  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LI.  Griffith.    Prom  1893-3  to  1901-a.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special  Publitatloii*. 

Logla  leaou,  Sayinga  of  Our  Lard.  Prom  an  early  Greek  papyrus.  By.  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt.     Price  15  cents. 

Atlaa  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
fci.oc, 

Oalde  to  Temple  of  Deta- el  Bahari.    With  Plan.    Price  is  cents. 

Coptic  Oatraca.    By  W.  E.  Crum.    Price  %i.  75. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somen  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  ftio.00. 

Office  or  nnt  CoimrrrBX  for  the  United  States  of  Amekika. 


FORM  OP  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EQYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Igiv e  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  s 


to  be  applied  toward!  the  gtntral purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  Idirtct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  fret  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  such  part  of my  personal estate  as  I  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Tin  Archbishop  or  Caxtxuuky. 

Chairman  of  ExeeatlT*  CoMntitte*. 

Maj -Gin.  Sir  Charlxs  W.  Wilson,  K.  C  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S..  LL.  D..  D.  C.  L. 

Honorary  Tnumr.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Cram,  Esq. 

Acting  Secretary. 


OUcca. 

38  Conduit  Snin,  W.  London, 

AMericaa  Xeabers  of  tteaeral  CoMmlttt*. 

President  Daniel  C.  Gjlman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore.. 
President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilpkrcht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Vert  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Clarence  M.  Htdx,  Esq..  New  York. 

Rt.  Rrv.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua.    - 

Pioniioi  Theodore  P.  Wuoht,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  Accurate  ana  systematic  Investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manner*  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

Thia  Society  ma  founded  June  sand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basil : 

1.     It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

a.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  aide  in  controversial  matters. 

3.    It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  beat  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  Is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  It  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem) ;  Cot  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C.U.G., 
R.  E  '(Surveyor  with  CoL  Conder);  the  late  Major  Anderson.  C.  It  G.,  R.  K. ; 
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Can  Tristram,  P.  R.-S. ;  Dr.  Salah ■  If enffi,  of  Andover,  Iml,  and  Br.  9.  J. 
Bliss. 

Although  the  Society  is  not  a  religieus  soeiety,  strictly  so-called.  Its  work  fi 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  fotiud  among  'ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  reeutta  -of  ths  'explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 


In  the  course  of  'its  existence,  the  Society,  with  Masked  funds  at  *s  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
Advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  Its  chief  operations  may  be  ■enumerated  the  Mlo  ■  bag; 

i.  Excavations  at  JsitrsALUt.— These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
Ten,  and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  Is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
■extent,  a  burled  city,  sad  the  sndent  foundations  are  la  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
■op,  have  been  ascertained.  la  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,'  and  all  Bible  references  to,locality,  are  now  viewed  In  new  light 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hosy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem,     These  were  made  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  aad  have  led  to  Very  valuable  dis- 


a.  Thb  Ricovbxt  or  thi  Stmagoquxs.— Rtdns  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  In  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  Thi  Survey  or  Western  Palestine.— This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  cut  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E. ,  and  Lieut.  -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita — some  names 
were  filled  in  conjecturally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  17a  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Tkb  AjtcHAOLoaiCAX.  Work  or  M.  C lis mont-Gannkao.— Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gexer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  Ac  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Slloam,  the  Kamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  Importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Fmt  Hundred  Square  Miles  east  ofjordon  were  surveyed  by  CoL  Conder, 
R.  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  JauUn, 
'Ajlfln,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing' a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  Ths   Geological   Suivrr  or  Palestine,   by  Paor.   E.    Hull,   P.  R.  S.- 
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Tn»nw«6»o«ghf  forward  throw  new  light  on  the  roots  of  tha  ExodW*.  mf  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  CitlM  erf  the  Plain  an  not  tinder  the  waters  of  the  Dead1 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sanai,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  'Arabah  have  been  in- 
vserJgwtad  by  Mr.  Chfcester  Hart,  and  Ifae  results  published. 

7.  Inqoibt  into  Kamtaav  ud  Customs,  Paosnanst  Lminm,  Tudriomh 
Ac  VMd  light  fa  «Aen  thrown  ttpao  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Tata  by  the  ec- 
enrata  observation*  of  the  customs  of  thepeopie.  Th*  aaamriana  have-  made  ar- 
raugamentafor  onndnBtfaaja  srjsntufe  eiamiaitlra>fcito-thaie  by  mesne  ef  questions 
Aim  op  with  the  assistance  ef  the  Presides*  ef  the  ArsJnsnlogfca*  Society,  tha> 
Director  of  the  Foil  Lara  Society,  and  ethers. 

It  cansnt  be  Boo  strongly  argerf  that  no  tune  should  be  last  in  parsons*;  these  ex- 
plorations far  the  vandalism  ef  the  Beat,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
Wast,  together,  mrt/mt  dtttrmytmg  wkmtrvtr  rtterdt »/  ikepmtt  tit  ttftitd. 

t.    Suncaiaaaa  of  fiver  doflsrss  yearare  entitled  to  receive— 

•  fit  PW  free  the  "Qiawteriy  Statement,"  which  la  the  Joaranl  ef  fee  Society.. 
and  canrtarns  to  reports  ef  work  doo*  by  ttssgna**,  and  a  record  of  all  alaoorarioe 
mad*  in  the  fsoiy  Land. 

(s>    Themap»pabliahedbylhaSodetyatafjeatlyrad«»dprfce. 

(j>    rost  free  on  flrat  subscription,  a  copy  of  "  Thirty  Years'  Work." 

1st    Copies  0/  the  otter  booto  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  price*. 

a,  ■obscrfbers  of  fa. so-annnally  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
enMMea  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Sonscriptlorrs  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond  are  recorded  In  the  Quarterly 
3t— a—ej/i  and  m  Biilia.  They  may  bo  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
books,  casta,  price  lists,  Ac .  can  be  obtained;    Circulars  giving  fall  information  sent 


THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Pa.  D.. 

Honorary  Secretaiy  for  the  United  States. 
4*  Qvinty  Sirttt ,  Cmmbridgi,  Matt. 


Publications. 


I.  The  Surrey  ef  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  ins  vols.;  '  The  Name  Lists,"  1  vol ;"  The  Special  Papers, "  1 
vol.;  "Jerusalem,"  1  vol.;  "  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "  Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

II.  The  Beeorery  ef  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
u.c.s.,  i.L,  &c,  and  Major-Gen  eral  Sir  Charles  Warren,  jc.cb.,  Lt,  Ac. 

III.  Tent   Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut. -Cot  Condor,  «.  t 
IT.    Heth  and  Moab.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  n.c.i_,  n,n. 

T.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  In  the  Hauran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher.  CB. 

VI.    The  Surrey  of  the  Janlsn.    By  G.  Schttmachar,  en. 

TIL    Monnt  Selr.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  tu.,  li_d.,  r.a.a 

TUX    Syrian   Stone   Lore.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder.  d.cl.,  *.*. 

IX.  Thirty  Years*  Work ;  a  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir  Walts* 
Besant,  U.A.,  r.s.  a. 
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BtBLtA. 

X  AJtaleBUresftpIuudBlttltalnscrlptlons.  ByLiettt,-CoLConder.D.c.L.,«.«, 
XL    The  Geology  of  Palestine  ni  Arabia  Petraea.    By  Prof.  B.  Hull,  m.a., 

U.D..  F.S.S. 

XIL  NuiM  and  Places  1b  tke  014  nl  New  Testaments  and  Apeerypha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.     By  George  Armstrong. 

IIII.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  BySir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.H.  Palmer 

IIT.    Tke  Bible  ud  Modern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

IYI.  Lecklsh  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amorites).  An  account  of  the 
•novations.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petri  e. 

XTH.  Am  Introduction  to  the  Survey  or  Western  Palestine,  Ha  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Hap  Ho,  6.    By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XTHL  The  City  and  the  Land.  Second  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem;  (a)  The 
Futureof  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Ftmd;  {5)  The  Hlttites;  (6)  TeH-el-Hesy  (Lechlsh);  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  in 
Palestine.  * 

XIX.  The  Tell  Armaria  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  LachUh.  Sotond 
Edition.)  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut -CoL  C  R.  Conder, 
d.c.l.,  LL.D.,  M.K.A.S.,  «.*.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  abottt  1480  B.  C.by  Amorites.  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  ftc., 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  AMU,  Pells,  and  Northern  'AJlu  (of  the  Deeapohs).   By  G.  Schumacher. 

XXI.  A  afoul  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  P.  J.  Bliss,  u.  a. 
Explorer  of  the  Pond ;  with  upwards  of  150  illustrations. 

XXH.  Jnbss  Maeeabseus  ud  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut -CoL  Conder,  d.cl.,  a.a. 

XXIIL  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  10»  to  12*1  A.  D.  By  Lieut-Col. 
C  R.  Conder,  ll.d.,  ilb-a.s.,  ll 

XXIT.    Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  18W-18OT  InelmslTO. 

XXT.  *  The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  one  volume.)  By  Lieut -Col,  C. 
R.  Conde.,  d.cl.,  o.d.,  k.x. 

XX TL  The  Fauna  ud  Flora  or  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wedy 'Arabah.  By  H. 
Chichester  Hart,  B.A.,  r.i_s. 

XXTH.  The  Archaeological  Researches  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Ganneau,  li_d. 

XXVIII.    Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  18M-1897.    By  P.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  Dickie. 


Maps—Scale,  3-8  of  an  inch— 1  Mile. 

L    Old  acd  New  Testament  Sap  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets. 

II.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  10  sheets.    With  modern  names  only. 

III.  Old  ud  Now  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets. 

IT.    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in   is  sheets.    This  map  has  only  the  modern 

T.    The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  Inch  to  the  mile. 

1YI.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord. 
log  to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  level. 
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TIL    PUs  ef  Jsrasal— ,  shewing  in  red  the  latart  diacorffaB,  wfch  aBjpsnaw.  ** 


Tin.    Plan  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus. 

IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  Bart  and  Wort. 

X.  The  Raised  Map  of  Palestine  Is  constructed  on  the  baals  of  the  recently, 
issued  Old  end  New  Testament  Map,  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baalbeck  In  the  North,  to  Kadeeh  Barnes  In  the  Sooth,  and  ahows  nearly  all 
that  Is  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  Nsw  Edition  of  the  Collottfb  Punt  or  tub  Raised  Map,  so  Inches  by 
38  it  Inches,  now  ready.  Price  to  subscribers,  21.  3^. ;  non-subscribers  3s.  yd., 
post  free.     Lanttr*  Slidtt  of  th*  Raited  Map. 


Photographs— A   Very   Large  Collection. 

A  New  Catalog  ne  of  Photographs,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
aamen  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  Bo  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Stloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lanttrn  Slidtt  of  the  Bible  places  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue. 

Casts. 

Seal  ef  "  Haggal,  the  Son  of  Bhebanlah." 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachish. 
Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 


Honorary  Local  Secretaries  for  America. 

Alabama:  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greensboro. 

Califohnia;  Rev.  J.  C  Nevin,  Ph.D.,  1,319  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

CoNttscTtcirr:  Prof.  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford 

Prof.  Prank  K.  Sanders,.  Ph.  D. ,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia:  Prof.  John  L.  EweU,  D.D.,  Howard  University. Washington. 
Illinois:  Prof.  ShaHer  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 
Iowa:  President  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mainb:  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  College  Librarian,  Brunswick. 
Massachusetts:  Prof.  Irving  P.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
New  Yoax:  Rev.  A.  P.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  United  Charities  Building. 

Prof.  Richard  Gottlieil.  Ph.D.,  Colombia  University. 

Prof.  James  S.  Rlggs,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D.,  Wells  College,  Aurora. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  109  South  Avenue,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  98  State  Street,  Utica. 

President  G.  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 
Ohio:  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Ph-D..  1,606  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania:  Rev.  James  Morrow,  D.D.,  701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  T.  C  Bfllheimer,  D.D.,  Gettysburg. 
Rhodb  Island:  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  Providence. 
Tbnnbjsbe:  Prof.  Collins  Denny.  II. D.,  Vaaderbilt  University.  Nashville. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

37  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Savce,  LL  D. 
Vice-Presidents:  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ytrk;  The  Earl  of  Hclsbury  ;  Sir 

Charles  Nicholson  Bart;  The  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  D.  D.,  Canon  of 

Canterbury  ;  General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  and  others. 

The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  of  21s.  per  annum,  for  which  the 
eight  or  nine  annual  parts  of  the  proceedings  are  supplied  to  the  subscriber. 
These  journals  contain  frcm  30  to  40  plates  per  annum. 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with 
Cuneiform,  Hieroglyphic,  Ctptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types. 

As  the  Society's  title  suggests,  it  is  more  particularly  open  to  memoirs 
relating  to  Biblical  Antiquities,  but  it  has  published  and  is  publishing  material 
connected  with  the  history  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  cf  the  highest  importance. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  STOICISM 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISCIPLES. 

EPICTETUS,  SENECA.  AND  MARCUS  AURELIUS 

By    DR.     CHAS.     H.     S.     DAVIS. 

CONTENTS 

I.     The  Greek  Religion.  VIII.     Relations  to  Christianity 

II.    Greek  Philosophy.  IX-    8om«  Roatim  Stoics. 

III.  Ekxnta.  x-    SP"*"*™- 

XL    Seneca. 

IV.  Founders  of  Stoicism. 

XII.    Marcus  Anreliuu. 
V.     Doctrines  of  Stoicism. 

XIII.    Selections  from  Eplctetus. 
VL    Roman  Stoicism.  xsy     Selections  from  Seneca. 

VTI.    Roman  Jurisprudence.  XV.    Selections  from  Marcus  Aureline 

8vo.  269  pp.    Price  $1.40 
HERBERT  B.  TURNER  &  CO.,  Bottom,  J/aii. 
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cAncient  History  from  the  Monuments. 

16mo.,  Cloth,  with  HlustrathMU.'  Each  80  Cents. 


BABYLONIA,  the  History  of.      By  the  late   George   Smith.      Edited   by   the   R«v.    A.    H 

Sayce,  D.  D. 
PERSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest.     W.  S.  W.  Vans.  M.  A, 
SINAI.     Prom   the   Fourth   Egyptian   Dynasty   to  the  Present  Day.     By  Major  Henry   5. 

Palmer,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

This  series  of  books,  published  in  London,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
ny  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  East. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  BIBUA,  and  will  be  sent  postage  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 

BY  STEPHEN  DENISON  PEET,  Ph.  D. 

Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian.    Author  of  "  The  Mound-Bnttdert,  Their  Vorks  and  Reiki,'' 
"Animal  Effigies  and  Emblematic  Mound»,"  "Aboriginal  Religion*,"  and  other  Vorks. 


400  Pages,  Finely  Illustrated.     Retail  Price,  $4.00 


This  book  treats  of  that  mysterious  people  called  the  Cliff-Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  coming  in  as  a  very 
important  part.  The  "age"  of  the  Cliff-Dwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  arte  brought  out.  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery: First,  by  the  Spaniards;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  and  later  on  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Cliff-Houses  are  very  graphic  and  are  illustrated  by  many  plates 
md  small  cuts,  which  present  to  the  eye,  the  wonderful  architecture  and  the  strange  situation 
of  these  Cliff-Dwellings. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  Wonderful  Cliff  Palace,  with  its  many  storried 
houses,  its  round  towers,  estufas  or  temples,  store-rooms,  balconies,  courts,  and  various  apart- 
ments. A  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  Cliff-  Dwellings  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Pueblos  which  are  still  standing — some  of  them  in  rains. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  field,  and  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  have  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonera,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  cuts  are  given  in  illustration.  No  other  book  has  ever  been  published 
which  is  so  comprehensive.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Address :  The  American  Antiquarian,  5817  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


A  History  of  Egypt 

From  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII.,  B.  C.  30.  By 
E  A.  Wallib  Bodub,  M.A.,  LittD.,  D.LU.  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities  In  the  British  Museum.    Illustrated.     In  8  volumes,  cloth,  $1.26  each. 


Ilders. 
Vol.  111.-   Egypt  under  the  Amanembats 

and  Hyksos. 
Vol.  IV.     Egypt  and  Her  Asiatic  Empire. 


Vol.V.   Egypt  under  Barneses  the  Great. 

Vol.  VI.     Egypt  under  the  Prlest-Klngt 

and  Tanites  and  Nubians. 


■rtalnly  the  mail  complete  and  nhntllvi  English  history  of  the  Egyptian 


"  \n  these  volumes  we  have  a  jpaphlc  history  of  the  period  written  from  i  careful  s 


of  the  period  written  from  i  careful  study  ol  their  n 
'•  " )  the  student  ol  Ih. 


For  Suit  by  All  Booksellers      Send  for  Cafalogut. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  American  Branch, 

91   and  9t   FIFTH   AVBNUB,  NEW   YORK. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAPYRI. 

A  list  of  n8  Papyri  presented  in  1901,  to  American  colleges 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Prepared  by  William 
Copley  Winslow.      Price,  10  cents. 


EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  FOR  OUR  MUSEUMS. 

An  illustrated  sketch.     By  William  Copley  Winslow.     Price, 
10  cents. 
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UNDERWOOD  £•  UNDERWOOD 

Sth  Avenue  and  1 91b  Street 
NEW  VMtM 

We  can  take  you  all  over  the  world  Id  the  same  way. 


GOV.  EDWARD  WINSLOW. 

The  Diplomatist  of  Plymouth  Colony, 

By  WM.  C  WINSLOW,  UttD,  D.CU  U~D. 

A  review  of  his  part  and  place  among  the  Pilgrim  Leaders.  Full-page  portraits  of  G*~7s 
Edward  and  Josiah  Window,  with  coat of  arms  and  fac-simile  autographs.  Portrait  of  Edward 
Winslow,  the  only  authentic  likeness  of  the  Mayflower  compaay.     Just  published. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  OF  HOLLAND. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  EGYPTOLOGY." 

AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  PhX>,  I_HJX,  LI_D. 


FULL-PAGE  PORTRAIT. 


Each  of  the  above  Brochures  Ten  Cents. 
Address,    J*    J*    J* 

REV.  W.  C.  WINSLOW, 

B26    BEACON    STREET,  BOSTON,    MASS. 
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TUB  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly  navlew 

AND  ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL  RECORD. 

(ffOUHPEt)  JAHUAHT,  iH6.) 
THIRD  SERIES.  AP1UL,  icoj.  VOL.  XV.    No.  *). 


:  J.  D.  Rhi.  C  f.  E, :    "The  Western  Frontlersotflndla."   |'A  Special  Indian  Coiroipondant."  "Tha 


Coronation  Delhi  Dur__.  _.. 

ies:  Education. ■'  Sir  Chattel - 

~  ...    A.  R.  Boom,  I.  C.  S, 


I.C.  S.:  "Indian  Currency  Legislation  and  Indian 
in  Phantom'  No  Phantom,  But  a  Grievous  Reality." 
Budget  of  igoa-iyoj." 


..    ■Tbt  Literary  Acflvrry  ol  the  Pauls  During. the  Pait  Ten  Years  in  Aveirlc  and  Pehlavl 

Studies."     Captain  C.J.  W.  Pfoundes  (Japan):     'The  International  Congress  of  Orientalists 
■(  Hanoi,  Tonkin. 

UKMEBAL:    Surgeon- general  W.JB.  Beatson:    "The  Medical  Service  II  India. "—Part  II. 

FKOOKEXratlS  Ol-  TBI  EASTpNDIA  ASSOCIATION. 

nORRnfBFONDntNCK,  NOTES  AND  NEWS: 

—Orientalists'  International  Union  of  the  Pac 

■  -British  Central  Africa.— Epitaph  unto  Henry  Lusnrngion. 

RXrVIXWft  AND  NOTICES :  Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Sttnrt.— CM  Illation  In  Congoland.— 
Smnpi  and  Giants  In  Equatorial  Africa,— Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet. — RrltUh  ( 
— Toscaneltl  and  Columbus.— Tha  Campaign  of  Adt  "' 

Hot  Dldaicalta  Apoatolorum,  In  Syriacand  English 


Publishers :  Oriental  University  Institute,  Woking,  England. 

$S.      net.  {Number  of  pagis,  114.)  [All  Rights  rtttrvtd. 


WHAT  WAS  THE  USHABTI? 

History  and  Uses  of  Ushabtis.     By  W.  C.  Winslow, 
Ph.  D.      Price,  5  cents. 

>    >    > 

REV.  W.  C.  WINSLOW, 

B2B  BEACON  STREET.         BOSTON,  MAS: 
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«Biblia. 


M  monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  Biblical  nrcbatoiogy  and 
Oriental  Research. 


BIBLIA,  now  in  itsie___     ._ ,,     

lu  obieet  is"  to  give  tho  rtiulu  □(  the  latest  researches  In  Orien 
and  Sy  rl*. 

There  has  been  no  more  important  revelation  daring  the  present  century  than  that  of  the  discoveries  in 
Oriental  lands.  A  literature  bat  been  recovered  which  already  far  exceeds  in  compass  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  ihe  later  history  of  the  Old  Testament  no  longer  stands  alone  The  recorda 
already  discovered  confirm,  explain  and  Illustrate  the  Scripture  records,  and  Ihe  historical  portions  of  the 

-     Egypt  and  Syria  have  only  just  begun  to  be  excavated,  and  aa  much,  If  Hot  more  exists  under  the  ground 

The  object  of  Biblia  is  to  present  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  tho  Palestine  Eiploration  Fund,  and  the  work  of  American,  French  and  German  eaplbrers.  Attention 
I*  given  also  to  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Archeology,  reviews  of  new  booh,  etc.  The  scope  of  BlBLia  cmbracea 
the  origin,  languages,  religion,  laws,  literature,  science,  art,  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  Oriental  nation*, 
and  It  will  present  to  the  general  reader,  matter  which  ia  usually  burled  in  the  transactions  and  periodicals 


Contributors. 

J  AS.  S.  COTTON,  K.  A.  (Own.)  lata  Editor  of  the  London  Aoadei 
REV.  VI.  C.  W1NSXOW,  D.  ».,  IX.  D.,  Bo •  tun,  Mass.,  former  Han.  Secretary 

the  Egypt  If  xplomtlfw  fund,  for  the  United  States.  , 

PROF.   THEODORE    F.    WRIGHT,   Ph.D.,   Cambridge,    Maes.,   Ibe   Honorary    Secretary    of    ska 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  Authorised  Lectnrer  for  Ilia  United  States. 
BET.  J.  N.  FRAItKNltURGB,  Ph.  D„  D.  D.  ItEV.  CAMDEN  M.  COBERN,  Fk,  D. 

CEAKMiS  E.  MOLDENKE,  A.  M„  Ph.  D.  P.  U.  GRIFFITH,  M.  A.,  P.  8.  A. 

PROF.  HIRAM  H.  HICK,  A.  M„  P.  R.G.  S.  PROF.  W.  MAI 

RET.  J.  HUNT  COOKE.  JOSEPH  OIKOED,  M.  S..  B. 

GEO.  ST.  CLAIR,  F.  O.  S.     N,  d<  O.  DA  VIES, M.  A.,  B.  I>.,  of  the  Arnhieologlcal  H 


Subscription,  $1.00  «  yemr.  Single  Capita,  10  cent*. 

or  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  received  at  Five  Shillings  per  annum,  including  postage 
-a,  bonks  for  review  and  all  communications  for  publication  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 

DR.  CHAS.  H,  S.  DAVIS,  Mcriden,  Conn. 
BIBLIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  MER1DEN,  CONN. 
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Works  of  Dr.  Qeorg  Ebers 

EBEBS  6.— teriPter  u.  die  Bacher  Moses. 

EBERS  G.  -Dnrch  Sown  znm  Sinai. 

EBEBS  0.— Aegypten  in  Bild  and  Wort. 

EBEBS  6.— Papyri!  Ebers. 
1ER8  G. — Der  gMchrltate  Holzurg  dea  Hatbastea  In  Aegjptologie. 

EBEBS  Q.— Db  djnutia  20.  regain  Aegyptior 
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TJ  TTTI-Ssi  CHEE 


fceq        b.oqu       en         Det^hreml 

Hieroglyphischen  Schriftzeichen  der  Aegypter, 

Von  GEORG  EBERS.  SS  S.  gr.  88.  Titel  imd  Umschlag  mit  funffarblger  Einfassung. 
Titel  doppelseitig  mit  bunten  Hieroglyphen.  Der  Text  mit  dreifarbiger  Einfassung,  mehr- 
farbigeii  Kopfleisten  und  bunten  Initialen.     Geheftet  a  M.  50  Pf.    In  verziertem  Pappband  3  M. 

The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  of 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  funda, 
nentol  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics, arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 

The  title,  borders  and  initials  are  in  colors. 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL,  LEIPZIG,  GERMANY,       r- 

.       .  .      zed  by  GOOgle 

LF.MCKE  A  BUBCHNER,  811  Broadway,  New  York. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


The  ANGELUS  (<PUno  piayer). 


The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  is  a  beautiful  little  cabinet  containing  median 
ically  operated  fingers  to  play  the  piano,  and  two  sets  of  beautifully  toned  reeds,  producing 
Violin  and  a  Flute  effect 

The  Angelus  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  ANY  PIANO— Grand,  Square  or  Upright. 

It  not  only  plays  the  piano  perfectly,  with  all  the  touch  and  technique  of  the  artistic 
musician,  but  it  is  also  a  Symphony  (or  self-playing  organ),  and  can  be  instantly  played  as 
such  when  in  ANY  PART  of  the  home. 

The  production  of  the  Angelus  Orchestral  has  been  made  possible  by  over  ten  years  of 
successful  manufacture  of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Symphony. 

IT  WILL   PLBV  ANY   PIANO. 

is  used  with  a  piano,  the  performer  can,  at  will,  produce  any  of  the 

1.  A  piano  playing  alone.  3.    A  piano  with  violin  effect 

2.  An  Oicheib.i  Organ  playing  alone.  4.    A  piano  with  flute  effect 

5.     Piano  and  full  Orchestral  Organ  combined,  all  at  the  tame  time. 

It  plays  any  class  of  music  you  wish — operatic,  dance,  sacred  or  popular  songs.  A  child 
that  has  never  before  seen  a  piano  can.  with  the  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player,  render  the 
most  difficult  compositions  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  the  most  accomplished  and  practiced 
pianists. 

Can  be  instantly  rolled  up  to  the  piano,  and  as  re.'.dily  rolled  away  to  any  other  part  of 
the  home. 

The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  i.  *o  much  better  than  supposedly  similar 
Instruments  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  comp_,=  it. 

Cases  in  all  varieties  of  beautiful  figured  woods,  and  finished  equal  to  pianos. 

No  electricity  connected  with  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Its  motive  power  is  air,  and  a  gentle  push  upon  the  pedals  will  start  its  execution. 

Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  instrument  contained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  which 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY. 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS. 
New  York  Salesroom)  (64  Rtb  Avenue.  Addreu  all  communication* ;  Heridtn,  Conn. 
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Viliible  Hew  Book  on  Egypt,  IHEIooTofIhE  DEAD. 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Chapters,  Hymns,  etc,  of  tbe  Theban  Recension,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  etc.  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt  D.,  D.  Litt.,  Keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  With  four  hundred  and  twenty 
vignettes,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  larger  edition  published  in  1R07.  Three  volumes. 
Crown  8vo.     Price,  $3.75  net.    Just  published. 
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History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  By  Prof. 
C.  H.  Coknili.,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Germany.  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth. 
Pages,  335 — vi.  Cloth,  $1.50  (7s.  6d.).  A  fascinating  portrayal  of  Jewish  history  by  one  of 
the  foremost  of  Old  Testament  scholars.  An  impartial  record.  Commended  bv  both 
orthodox  and  unorthodox. 

■■  I  know  of  no  work  thai  will  give  the  beginner  a  more  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Israel  than 
this  little  volume.  The  translation  is  admirablv  nan.  The  book  reads  as  If  written  originally  In  English  "-The  Hart- 
ford Seminary  Record. 

■  Many  attempts  have  been  made  since  Old  Testament  critic  Km  settled  down  I  rr  r.j  a  science,  in  write  the  history  of 
Israel  popularly.  Some  of  these  attempts  are  highly  meritorious. 'specially  Klttelsand  Kent's.  But  Cornlll  has  been  most 
successful.  His  book  Is  smallest  and  It  Is  easiest  to  read.  He  has  the  master  faculty  of  selling  the  essential  and  passing 
by  the  acsldenUL  His  style  (especially  as  freely  translated  Into  English  by  Professor  Camitti  o(  Kansas)  Is  pleasing 
and  restful      Nor  is  he  ?*rcssively  radical.     If  Isaac   and  Ishmael  are  races,  Abraham  Is  an  Individual  still.     And  above 

The  Travels  in  Tartery,  Thibet  and  China, 

Of  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet.     New  Edition.     From  the  French.     Two  volumes,     too  illustra- 
tions.   688  Pages.    Cloth,  $2.00  (10s.).    One  volume,  cloth.  $1.2;  net  (5s.  net). 

"Has  become  classical.' -The  Dial.  „    _      , 

"Time  cannot  mar  the  interest  of  his  and  M.  Gabet's  daring  and  successful  enterprise.  —The  Academy. 
"The  book  Is  a  classic,  and  has  taken  Its  place  as  such,  and  tew  classics  ara  so  Interesting.    .    .    .    These  reprints 
ought  to  have  a  large  sale.  "—The  Catholic  News. 

"The  work  made  a  profound  setisail.m.    Although  China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient  have  been  opened  to 

and  Mongolians."— The  Watchman^ 

New  Work  on  the  Bible— "The  Legends  of  Genesis." 

By  Dr.  Hhmiann  GunxEL. 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
fages,  168.    Cloth,  (i  .00  net  (4s.  6d.  net).    Just  published. 

This  book  Is  a  translation  ot  the  Introduction  to  Professor  Gunkel's  great  work.  Commenlar  uber  Genesis 
t  translation  and  explanation  of  Genesis,  a  bulky  book, 
tnd  English  scholars,  and  not  to  the  general  public.    The 

Genesis  In  tht  I 

Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King 

Chinese-English.  With  Introduction.  Transliteration,  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Carus.  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Lao-Tse,  specially 
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Prc-ndamie  Ulan. 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  in  six  literal  days,  and  that  Adam  was 
the  first  man.  But  when  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  word  "yom"is  equivalent  to  era,  epoch  or  cycle  of 
time,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  Genesis  contains  two  distinct 
accounts  of  the  advent  of  man.  To  facilitate  comparison,  we 
present  below  a  synopsis  of  the  two  narratives. 


First  Chapter. 

Elohistic. 

Sixth  Era. 

(1)  The  Adamites. 

(»)  Created. 

(3)  Male  and  Female  to- 
gether :  number  not 
specified. 


Second  Chapter. 

Jehovistic. 

Seventh  Bra. 

(1)  The  Man  Adam. 

(a)  Formed. 

(3)  One   man    only:    subse- 
quently one  woman. 
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(4)  To    occupy    the     whole         (4)  To  occupy   Paradise ;    a 
earth.  garden   specially   pre- 

(4  a)  To    rule,    subdue    and  pared  by  God — "  East- 

replenish  it  ward  in  Eden." 

(4  a)  To  dress  it  and  to  keep 


(5)  Every  herb  and  every  (5)  One  tree  {tree  of  know- 
tree  granted  without  ledge)  forbidden  on 
exception.  pain  of  death. 

In  chapter  i :  18,  19,  God  gives  to  mankind,  male  and  female, 
dominion  over  every  living  thing,  and  also  over  every  herb, 
plant  and  tree  without  reservation.  Primeval  man  was  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  food,  for  he  was  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  place — all  the  fruits  and  animals  of  the  earth  were 
his,  by  right,  as  well  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  He  probably 
lived  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  we  find  the  aborigi- 
nal peoples  living  now,  not  tilling  the  soil  (Gen.  ii:  5),  but 
living  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  on  the  spontaneous  produce 
of  Mother  Earth. 

Adam  on  the  contrary  was  specially  formed  and  cared  for, 
and  specially  restricted.  God  breathed  into  him  (nishmath 
khayyim)  "  the  breath  of  lives."  It  would  seem  that  God  im- 
parted to  him  a  portion  of  his  own  eternal  life,  so  that  he 
would  have  lived  "  forever  "  if  he  had  not  fallen  from  his  high 
estate,  as  a  son  of  God  (Luke  lit :  38)  and  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  of  the  "nishmath-shaddai,"  or  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty.  Unique  care  was  taken  of  Adam — God  planted  the 
Garden  of  Eden  for  him,  alone,  and  no  doubt  he  was  specially 
guarded  by  angels  and  cherubim,  from  every  kind  of  danger, 
except  the  one  trial  which  was  to  prove  him,  and  under  which 
he  fell. 

Jacob  BBhmen  gives  a  remarkable  description  of  Adam, 
which  exactly  coincides  with  our  view,  and  explains  the  reason 
of  his  advent.  "  Adam  was  created,  he  says,  to  be  the  restor- 
ing angel  of  this  world.  His  nature  was  two-fold.  Within,  he 
had  an  angelic  soul  and  body,  derived  from  the  powers  of 
heaven.     Without,  he  bad  a  life  and  body  derived  from  the 
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powers  of  earth.  The  former  was  given  him  that  he  might  be 
separate  from,  and  superior  to  the  world.  He  was  endowed 
with  the  latter,  that  he  might  be  connected  with,  and  operative 
in  the  world.  *  *  *  * 

He  was  destined  to  be  the  father  of  a  like  angelic  human 
race  who  should  occupy  and  reclaim  the  earth  for  God,  keep- 
ing down  the  ever  emerging  curse,  and  educing  and  multiply- 
ing the  blessing  which  God  implanted." 

This  conception  of  Adam  as  Ben-Elohim,  A  Son  of  God, 
explains  the  otherwise  inexplicable  passage  in  Gen.  vi :  s-6 
(see  R.  V). 

The  Beney-Elohim  are  the  Adamic  race,  the  Ben<5th  Ha- 
Adham,  are  the  women  of  the  Pre- Adamic  races.  It  is  evident 
that  God  did  not  intend  that  the  superior  race  of  Adam  should 
mingle  with  the  pre-existent  races,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
prohibition  is  what  is  intended  under  the  figure  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  The  Rabbinical  legends  seem  to  point  to  this 
conclusion,  when  they  describe  Lilith  as  the  rival  of  Eve. 
This  mingling  of  races  is  put  as  the  cause  of  the  great  increase 
of  wickedness  in  the  earth,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
primary  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Adamic  race  from  the  high 
position  which  it  originally  occupied  as  Beney  Ha-Elohim,  or 
Sons  of  God.  This  helps  to  explain  (v.  3)  where  Jehovah 
(Yahveh)  says,  "  My  sprit  shall  not  always  strive  in  Adam 
(Ba-Adham)  for  in  their  going  astray,  he  is  flesh."  That  is, 
he  would  loose  the  "nishmath-khayyim"  of  the  "  Ruakh- 
Elohim,"  and  fall  to  the  level  of  the  Pre  Adamic  races. 

In  this  chapter  we  can  distinguish  four  races  of  mankind,  vie  : 

1.    The  Elohites  (Beney-Elohim), 

1.    The  Adamites  (Ben£y  ha-Adham). 

3.  The  Nephilim. 

4.  A  mixed  race  (Hag-gibborim),  (resulting  from  the  union 
of  the  first  three). 

In  the  history  of  Cain  there  are  several  facts  which  tend  to 
show  that  the  earth  was  inhabited  in  his  day.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  he  had  any  sisters,  but  that  he  went  out_alone  as  a 
fugitive  and  a  vagabond.    He  was  driven  out  from  the  face  of 
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the  ground — ha  adamab,  i.  e.  the  cultivated  and  yielding 
ground,  to  seek  his  living  as  best  he  might  in  any  part  of  the 
earth  (ha-arets).  He  went  to  the  Land  of  Nod,  eastward  from 
the  country  of  Eden,  and  there  not  only  married  a  wife,  but 
also  budded  a  city. 

The  time-worn  objection  to  the  scriptural  narrative,  as  to 
Cain's  wife  is  completely  answered,  when  we  see  that  he  found 
the  Land  of  "Nod  already  inhabited  by  Pre-Adamic  man. 

He  could  not  have  built  a  city  without  some  help,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  build  it  if  there  were  none  but 
himself,  and  his  family  to  inhabit  it.  And  another  fact  makes 
our  conclusion  still  more  certain  :  It  is  said  that  Jehovah 
(Yahveh)  Elohim  set  a  mark  or  sign  (oth)  upon  Cain,  "lest 
any-one  finding  him  should  kill  him."  The  whosoever  must 
have  had  reference  to  other  than  Adam  or  Eve.  So  that  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Seth,  that  is  less  than  130  years  from  the 
advent  of  Adam,  the  earth  must  already  have  been  peopled  by 
Pre-Adamic  man. 

Adam,  it  is  true,  was  the  first  Federal  Head  of  the  human 
race,  just  as  Our  Lord  was  the  second.  In  this  sense  therefore 
he  is  the  father,  and  Eve*  the  mother  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  also  true  that  "  in  Adam  all  die,"  because  he  might  have  , 
been,  in  his  capacity  as  Ben-Elobim,  the  restoring  angel  to  the 
race,  and  instead  of  falling  to  their  death-doom  position,  might 
have  raised  them  to  his  own,  as  Beney-Elohim,  who  should  not 
taste  of  death,  but  "live  forever,"  (Gen.  Hi :  a*). 

From  the  archaeological  evidence  we  jndge  that  the  colored 
races  were  Pre-Adamic,  and  that  Adam  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  Caucasian  race  only,  and  that  it  was  this  race  which  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Noachic  Deluge,  but  that  the  flood  waa 
certainly  local,  representatives  of  other  races  would  remain  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  being  afterwards  subjugated  by 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  districts  were  called  after  them. 
According  to  this  view,  Cush  would  be  not  the  actual  progenitor 

"N.  B.  Gen.  HI:  so— "  Mother  of  all  living,"  is  said  to  be  a  gloss.    See 
Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible— Art.  "  Adam." 
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of  the  Ethcopians,  but  that  he  intermarried  with  them,  and 
became  their  ruler,  and  their  country  received  his  name. 

This  explains  the  meaning  of  that  very  ambiguous  phrase 
"  Nimrod  the  mighty  hunter  before  Yahveh."  It  would  mean 
a  mighty  conqueror  by  the  help  of  Yahveh,  just  as  the  Assyrian 
kings  believed  that  Asshur  went  out  with  them  and  made  them 
victorious.  The  rest  of  the  text  then  falls  into  line,  "The 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  (or  sovereignty  derived  from  his 
conquests)  was  Babel,  and  Erecb,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh." 

From  the  hypothesis  here  indicated,  it  will  be  seen  :  (i)  That 
the  Sacred  Book  is  in  opposition  to  no  branch  of  science  or  to 
any  historical  record. 

(a)  That  the  original  record  in  Genesis  I,  being  absolutely 
dateless,  it  does  not  conflict  with  any  discovery,  geological, 
monumental  or  otherwise,  which  has  been,  or  may  be  made, 
pointing  to  an  immense  antiquity  for  man. 

Hknry  Proctor,  M.  S.  B.  A. 


Cbe  Original  meaning  of  a  "Phra*e  of  the 
Baptismal  Formula." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  "Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,"  M.  Solomon  Reniach  read  a  paper  upon  the 
original  sense  of  the  adult  Christian  baptismal  formula  relat- 
ing to  the  renunciation  of  Satan  and  all  his  works.  The  pres- 
ent phraseology  emphasises  the  turning  away  from  the  evil 
one's  pomps  (and  vanities),  the  word,  pomps,  now  meaning  the 
simple  pleasures  of  life  and  worldly  wealth  and  pride. 

This,  however,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  original  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  which,  as  M.  Reniach  explains,  signified 
following,  escort,  or  company,  pompa,  that  is  to  say,  the  fallen 
angels,  or  evil  spirits  and  demons, 

This  misinterpretation  of  the  primal  meaning  of  the  phrase 
had,  however,  already  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Woodsworth, 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  edition  of  the  newly-found  manu- 
script which  has  restored  to  us  the  long  lost  "Prayer  Book"  of 
the  Christian  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt,  Serapion,  wrote, 
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speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  the  formula  in  the  Bishop's  copy 
of  the  baptismal  service: — 

"  The  earliest  form  of  the  Baptismal  Prayer  is  in  the  'Canons 
"  'of  Hippolytus.'  "six:  119.  "I  renounce  thee  Satan  with  all 
"thy  company,"  pompq,  a  remarkable  phrase  from  which  comes 
"  our  baptismal  formula  about  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
"evil  world." 

The  "  Canons  of  Hippolytus"  say  "  I  believe  and  bow  myself 
"in  Thy  presence  and  in  that  of  all  Thy  company,"  pompa,  "O 
"  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit." 

This  second  sacred  pompa  being  compared  with,  and  the  an- 
thithesis  of,  the  first  evil  pompa. 

M.  Reniach  shows  that  the  writings  of  Tertullian  present  in- 
stances where  he  dwells  upon  satan's  pompa  as  meaning  the 
myriad  demons  composing  the  satanic  army,  the  fallen  angels 
being  the  officers  of  it. 

The  early  confessors  of  the  "Baptismal  Formula"  quite  so 
comprehended  their  word,  but  by  degrees  the  fallen  angels  and 
the  demons  were  forgotten,  the  meaning  of  the  word  changed, 
or  lost,  and  its  present  significance  attached  to  it. 

Doubtless  a  search  among  the  homilies  and  sermons  of  me- 
diaeval preachers  such  as  Abelard,  Odo  of  Cheriton,  Alanis  de 
Insulis,  or  others,  earlier  or  later,  would  show  at  what  date  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  became  perverted.  It  is  of  value 
for  the  correct  appreciation  of  early  Christianity  that  its  primal 
concept  should  be  correctly  comprehended  again. 

See  "  '  Bishop  Serapion's  Prayer  Book,'  translated  from  the 
"  edition  of  Dr.  G.  Wobbermin,  by  John  Woodsworth,  D.  D., 
"  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  London,  1899,"  and  "Comptes  Rendus" 
Acad&me  des  Inscriptions,  1903.  484. 

Joseph  Offord, 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. 


Discoveries  at  Bcni  Dasan. 

Excavations  have  been  made  during  the  past  season  in  the 
hillside  at  Beni  Hasan,  a  site  already  famous  for  its  painted 
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tombs  and  early  architectual  features.  Below  the  gallery 
along  which  these  lie  there  has  now  been  found  an  extensive 
necropolis,  remarkable  both  for  the  preservation  of  the 
furniture  in  its  tombs  and  for  the  wealth  of  material  which 
these  supplied  for  illustrating  the  burial  customs  of  the  Middle 
Empire  at  a  time  when  pure  Egyptian  culture  waanearing 
its  culmination. 

Though  the  rock-hewn  tombs  for  which  the  site  has  become 
known  are  themselves  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Dynasties, 
it  had  been  supposed,  from  the  composition  of  place-names 
mentioned  on  the  walls  and  from  other  reasons,  that  the  district 
was  already  of  importance  at  an  earlier  period,  dating  back 
possibly  as  far  back  as  the  Old  Empire.  It  is  now  seen  that 
a  gallery  of  smaller  rock  tombs,  at  a  lower  level,  was  hewn 
probably  in  the  Sixth  Dynasty.  These  tombs  are  eight  or  ten 
in  number,  two  of  them  being  inscribed  in  the  style  and  with 
the  names  characteristic  of  the  period.  One  of  them,  the  tomb 
of  a  courtier  named  Apa,  (Her-ab-a)  a  chief  man  of  his  town,  is 
also  decorated  in  bas  relief  and  with  paintings  illustrating 
agricultural  and  other  conventional  scenes.  The  tomb  had 
been  re-used  later  in  the  Middle  Empire  for  burial  of  other 
persons,  and  bad  been  subsequently  broken  into  and  plundered. 
But  the  thieves  had  failed  in  three  instances  to  observe  the 
original  burials  at  a  lower  depth,  leaving  them  entire  with 
their  original  deposits  of  alabaster  vases  and  other  tomb  fur- 
niture undisturbed.  This  tomb  (temporarily  numbered  481) 
will  eventually  be  made  accessible  to  visitors,  being  the  earliest 
yet  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  other  tombs  were  all  of  the  early  Middle  Empire — the 
Eleventh  and  early  Twelfth  Dynasties.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  of  them  were  opened  and  examined.  These,  too, 
were  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  were  of  the  more  familiar  character 
known  as  pit-tombs,  in  which  a  vertical  shaft  gives  access  to  a 
small  burial  chamber  (or  chambers)  at  the  bottom.  More  than 
too  of  them  had  never  been  previously  entered,  and  their  doors 
were  now  opened  for  the  first  time  since  they  bad  been  closed 
4,000  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  interment.     In  some  cases 
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the  whole  contents,  being  as  it  proved  largely  of  wood,  had 
been  destroyed  by  worms,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  cases 
remained  to  render  an  unique  series  of  observations  possible. 
In  the  tomb  of  one  Nefer-y,  a  chief  physician,  it  was  seen 
upon  opening  the  door  which  closed  the  burial  chamber  that 
upon  the  painted  coffin  and  at  its  side  were  a  number  of 
wooden  models  of  objects  and  scenes  familiar  from  the  wall 
paintings  of  the  larger  tombs.  Nearest  to  the  door,  upon  the 
coffin,  was  a  great  rowing  boat,  the  twenty  oarsmen  standing 
and  swinging  back  in  time  to  the  beat  of  two  figures  seated  on 
a  raised  platform  in  the  center.  Beyond  this  was  the  model 
of  a  granary,  with  six  compartments  in  rows  of  three  on  either 
side  of  the  courtyard  between  them.  Men  are  standing  knee 
deep  in  real  grain,  filling  baskets,  while  a  scribe  seated  on  the 
roof,  pen  in  hand,  keeps  the  count.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up 
to  the  roof,  which  is  pierced  with  holes  through  which  the 
grain  is  poured  into  the  chambers  below,  the  doors  being 
closed  and  sealed.  The  principle  is  natural,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  fill  the  chamber  through  the  open  door.  The 
method  is  still  employed  by  the  richer  cultivators  of  the 
country,  even  by  the  head  man  of  the  village  nearest  to  this 
site  (El  Kram).  Behind  the  granary  in  the  tomb  were  repre- 
sentations of  various  occupations,  also  in  models  of  wood.  A 
man  carries  a  large  offering-jar  ;  a  girl  supports  with  one  hand 
a  basket  poised  on  her  head,  and  in  the  other  holds  the  wings 
of  two  geese.  In  a  group  women  are  engaged  in  making  and 
baking  bread ;  one  grinds,  another  kneads,  a  third  is  raking  the 
fire  in  which  are  small  charred  embers  of  wood.  Another  well- 
executed  group  represents  the  making  of  beer  from  fermenta- 
tion of  bread,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
native  industry  to-day.  One  man  is  seen  inside  a  tub,  pressing 
with  his  feet.  Two  others  are  bearing  water  in  pitchers  sus- 
pended from  yokes  upon  their  shoulders.  Others  are  working 
at  strainers  placed  loose  upon  the  casks,  while  in  front  a  number 
of  casks  He  naturally  in  a  row.  By  the  side  of  the  coffin  was  a 
sailing  boat,  the  numerous  sailors  assuming  the  attitudes 
necessary  for  hoisting  the  large  square  sail,  of  which  the  yards 
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and  rigging  were  preserved.  Two  men  in  characteristic 
postures  are  using  poles  vigorously  over  the  sides.  The  steer- 
ing is  done,  in  all  cases,  by  a  large  oar  attached  at  the  end  of 
the  shaft  to  a  post  fixed  in  the  boat.  A  short  stick:  then  fixed 
into  the  shaft  served  the  helmsman  for  a  tiller  by  which  to 
torn  the  blade  as  required.  Finally,  the  coffins  themselves 
were  found  to  be  inscribed  on  the  insides  with  new  "  Pyramid 
texts  "  of  the  time  of  Unas. 

The  furniture  of  this  tomb  is  characteristic  and  explains 
some  of  those  in  which  the  objects  were  found  disturbed  or 
less  preserved.  Occasionally  rarer  features  are  illustrated. 
In  the  tomb  of  one  Mehtiem-hat  were  a  number  of  warships. 
In  the  bow  of  one,  by  the  side  of  the  look-out,  stands  a  negro 
soldier,  bow  and  arrows  in  hand.  Six  sailors  are  rowing, 
others  are  hoisting  the  sail,  which  is  preserved.  Nearer  the 
stern  and  partly  under  the  shade  of  a  canopy  which  is  pro- 
tected seemingly  by  studded  leather  and  by  shields  placed 
upon  it,  are  seated  two  men  playing  a  game  of  chess  upon  a 
table  between  them.  A  sheaf  of  spears  is  at  hand,  suspended 
from  below  the  canopy. 

In  the  tomb  of  Antef,  a  courtier,  the  boats  had  double  steer- 
ing oars.  There  was  also  the  model  of  a  white  spotted  ox  led 
by  a  man,  and  in  the  tomb  of  one  Khety,  there  was  further 
shown  the  actual  sacrifice  of  an  ox  of  this  kind. 

Objects  of  other  significance  were  also  found  in  the  tombs. 
Musical  instruments— a  lyre,  two  flutes,  and  a  drum  with 
barrel  body  of  wood  and  parchment  ends  bound  in  the  usual 
network  fashion  with  thongs  of  leather.  Basket  and  wicker 
work  was  plentiful,  much  of  it  well  preserved,  and  some  ex- 
amples curiously  analogous  to  the  work  done  in  the  oases  and 
in  higher  Egypt  of  to-day.  An  object  of  special  interest  archi- 
tecturally is  a  wooden  capital  in  the  form  of  a  lilly.  Vases  of 
■tone  of  ornamental  forms,  beads  of  amethyst,  carnelian,  and 
other  stones,  as  well  as  glased  scarabs  of  the  early  kind,  and 
some  quantity  of  jewelry  were  also  found. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  titles  recorded  on  the  inscriptions 
and  from  the  tomb  furniture  itself  that  this  necropolis  repre- 
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scats  the  middle  classes,  the  minor  officials  and  distinguished 
women  of  the  locality,  during  the  early  Middle  Empire.  Many 
of  the  new  tombs  are  those  of  personages  whose  names  and 
portraits  appear  in  the  tombs  of  the  princes  and  notables 
forming  the  gallery  above. 

The  opening  of  each  tomb  was  recorded  by  photography  as 
the  excavation  proceeded  step  by  step.  As  a  result  some  450 
negatives,  illustrating  these  observations  and  the  funeral 
deposits,  have  been  secured  for  the  expedition,  and  will  be 
published,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  objects  themselves,  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  will  enrich 
the  museums  of  our  universities — Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Liverpool  being  represented  among  the  patrons — as  well  as 
some  of  the  best  known  private  collections  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  in  England.  Previous  to  distribution,  by  arrange- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Honorable 
Treasurer  of  the  Excavations  Committees),  it  is  hoped  to  hold 
an  exhibition  of  these  antiquities  at  Burlington  House  during 
part  of  July  in  the  present  year. 

John  Garstxng. 


Discoveries  at  Oxyrbyncus. 

The  interesting  discovery  at  Oxyrhyncus  in  1897  by  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  of  Oxford  of  the  logia  of  Christ,  and  other 
important  papyri  will  doubtless  be  remembered.  The  results 
of  a  brief  examination  of  other  papyri  discovered  by  the  same 
men  in  a  second  series  of  excavations  fully  justify  the  hopes 
expressed  in  1897,  that  Oxyrhyncus  will  prove  a  richer  mine 
than  any  other  for  the  recovery  of  early  Christian  literature. 
Two,  or  perhaps  three,  more  seasons'  work  will  be  required  to 
exhaust  the  more  promising  portions  of  the  site,  the  mounds  of 
which  cover  an  area  surpassed  by  few  ancient  Egyptian  towns. 

The  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  the  discoveries  in  the  see* 
ond  excavations  is  a  third  century  fragment  of  a  collection  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  similar  in  style  to  the  so-called  logia  dis- 
covered in  1897.     The  separate   sayings   introduced  by  the 
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words  "  Jesus  saith "  are  for  the  most  part  unrecorded  else* 
where,  though  some  which  occur  in  the  Gospels  as  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  written  to  you  and  many,  that  the  first  shall 
be  last,"  &c,  occur  here  in  different  surroundings. 

Six  sayings  are  in  perfect  condition,  but  the  new  logia  papy- 
rus supplies  more  evidence  of  its  origin  than  its  predecessor, 
where  it  contains  an  introductory  paragraph  stating  that  what 
follows  consists  of  "  The  words  which  Jesus  the  Living  Lord 
spake  "  to  two  his  disciples,  and  moreover  one  of  the  uncanon- 
ical  sayings  is  already  extant  in  part,  the  conclusion  of  it  "  He 
that  wanders  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns  shall  rest,"  being 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  Hebrews. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  this  Gospel  was  the  source  from 
which  all  this  second  series  of  the  logia  was  derived,  or  all,  or 
some  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
Egyptians,  to  which  Prof.  Harnack  of  Berlin,  and  others  re- 
ferred in  speaking  of  the  logia  found  in  1897.  Messrs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  however,  are  disposed  to  regard  both  series  as  col- 
lections of  sayings  currently  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  rather  than 
extracts  from  any  one  uncanonical  Gospel. 

Latin  papyri  from  Egypt  are  so  rare  that  one  containing 
part  of  an  epitome  of  Livy,  covering  books  37  to  39  and  49  to 
55,  is  particularly  interesting.  All  books  later  than  the  forty- 
fifth  of  Livy's  history,  have  been  lost,  although  an  epitome  of 
them  is  extant  The  papyrus  which  has  now  been  discovered, 
however  differs  from  this  epitome  very  largely  in  respect  to 
events  selected  for  mention.  The  back  of  the  Livy  papyrus 
was  subsequently  used  for  writing  the  text  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is  preserved,  and 
is  much  the  largest  piece  of  the  New  Testament  on  papyrus 
yet  discovered.  Another  interesting  Biblical  fragment  comes 
from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Genesis.  It  is  probably  a  cen- 
tury older  than  any  of  the  extant  vellum  manuscripts.  Among 
the  numerous  fragments  of  lost  Greek  classics,  is  a  first  century 
B.  C.  papyrus,  containing  an  ode,  or  odes,  of  a  poetess,  perhaps 
Corinna,  the  rival  and  reputed  instructress  of  Pindar. 
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Digging  in  Egypt  sounds  a  very  exciting  occupation.  Bring- 
ing to  light  mummies,  sarcophagi,  stelae,  and  what  not,  as  all 
the  thrill  or  adventure;  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted 
that  as  a  hobby  it  is  just  a  little  too  strenuous. 

This  characteristic  is  the  unchartered  rock  upon  which  not  a 
few  enterprising  ships  have  gone  aground,  and  the  would-be 
excavator  must  make  up  his  mind  to  work,  and  to  work  hard,  if 
he  is  to  produce  any  result  from  his  digging. 

Egyptology  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  matter,  and  excavation  re- 
quires as  much  businesslike  organization  and  routine  as  many 
other  occupations  which  take  one  into  the  open  air,  but  are 
more  generally  included  in  the  business  of  life. 

Stevenson,  speaking  of  his  education  as  an  engineer,  remarks 
upon  the  contrasts  comprised  in  that  way  of  life — how  from  the 
genuine  life  of  the  open  it  carries  a  man  back  to  the  drudgery 
of  office  work.  How  "from  the  roaring  skerry  and  the  wet  thwart 
of  the  tossing  boat  he  passes  to  the  stool  and  desk;  and  with 
a  memory  full  of  ships  and  seas  and  perilous  headlands,  and  the 
shining  Pharos,  he  must  apply  his  long-sighted  eyes  to  the 
pretty  niceties  of  drawing,  or  measure  his  inaccurate  mind 
with  several  pages  of  consecutive  figures." 

THE    RAW    MATERIAL. 

And  with  excavation  it  is  something  the  same.  For,  after 
days  of  toil  on  the  blinking  desert,  of  patient  unearth- 
ing of  gigantic  buildings,  necessity  steps  in,  and,  shutting  him 
down  between  four  walls  to  pencil  and  papers,  bids  the  explorer 
reduce  his  excavations  to  cubic  measure,  and  keep  numberless 
credit  and  debit  accounts  for  his  men,  with  97^  piastres  to  the 
sovereign  as  a  convenient  basis  for  calculation. 

The  mud  huts  that  form  our  camp  are  just  the  most  primitive 
contrivances,  of  four  walls  and  an  entrance,  which  you  could 
imagine,  and  yet  they  are  in  many  respects  not  to  be  improved 
upon.  The  materials  wanted  for  their  construction  are  few 
and  cheap.  A  camel-load  or  two  of  gray  sun-dried  bricks 
for  the  walls,  a  sticky  mixture  of  sand  and  mud  with  which  to 
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mortar  the  bricks  and  plaster  the  inside,  a  dozen  planks  for  the 
ceiling,  and  a  bundle  of  Indian  corn  stalks  for  a  thatch  are  all 
that  are  needed. 

As  for  furniture,  a  couple  of  shelves,  a  native  palm-stick  bed, 
a  carpet  of  clean  desert  sand,  a  grass  mat  for  a  door,  and  the 
rest  "zey  keyfak,"  or  in  the  more  familiar  phrase  of  the  cook- 
ery book,  "to  taste." 

Of  the  few  camps,  German,  French,  and  English,  scattered 
np  and  down  the  Nile,  where  archaeologists  are  at  work,  I  sup- 
pose no  two  have  the  same  system,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  even  in  general  principles  they  vary  considerably. 
A  man  like  Professor  Petrie,  who  for  years  worked  In  the  conn- 
try  quite  unaided,  has  naturally  developed  his  plans  of  cam- 
paign on  the  lines  which  experience  has  dictated.  More  than 
twenty-two  seasons  ago  he  came  to  the  country  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  coloquial  Arabic,  and,  armed  with  permits  from  the  au- 
thorities at  Cairo,  set  to  work  on  a  survey  of  the  pyramids. 
Then  followed  four  winters  in  the  Delta,  four  more  in  the  Fa- 
youm  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  not 
a  year  has  passed  in  which  he  has  not  made  some  important 
addition  to  archaeological  knowledge. 

PROFESSOR  FRTRIR'S  METHOD. 

In  his  work  the  three  principal  human  factors  are  represen- 
ted by  the  fellaheen  workmen  who  wield  the  turiabs,  or  native 
picks,  and  do  the  actual  digging,  the  boys  who  remove  the  re- 
fuse in  palm  baskets,  and  the  "  khawaga,"  either  himself  or  his 
assistant,  who  superintends  the  operations. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  the  work  he  believes  in  direct 
dealing  between  master  and  man.  The  native  "rais,"  or  fore- 
man is,  in  his  opinion,  an  evil  to  be  avoided.  When  once  such 
a  man  feels  that  power  lies  in  his  hands,  one  can  never  be 
quite  sure  how  he  will  use  it.  If  he  has  Soudanese  blood  in  his 
veins  he  may  bully  his  underlings  unmercifully  whenever  his 
master's  hack  is  turned;  and  if  he  is  a  fellah  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  he  may  accept  baksheesh  and  wink  at  careless 
work.  For  this  reason  whenever  a  man  is  found  attempting  to 
usurp  the  least  authority  he  is  suppressed  quite  as  effectually 
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as  were  the  guinea-pigs  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  if  not  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Petrie's  system  is  one  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, a  very  beneficial  monarchy  for  its  -subjects,  but  one  in 
which  he  is  supreme  dictator,  and  the  power  of  immediate  dis- 
missal takes  the  part  of  lictor.  The  kurbash  is  banished  and 
the  purse  strings  takes  its  place. 

The  majority  of  the  men  now  working  with  Mr.  Petrie  are 
drawn  from  Quft,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  south.  Many  of  them 
have  been  in  his  employ  continuously  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
and  first  came  to  him  when  he  was  working  at  Coptos.  As  a 
general  rule  each  man  brings  north  with  him  a  boy  to  carry 
his  baskets  of  rubbish.  This  boy,  being  either  his  son,  some 
relation,  or  the  son  of  a  friend,  has  thus  the  opportunity  of 
learning  his  work,  and,  if  he  behaves  well,  of  being  allowed  by 
and  by  to  take  "turiah"  himself.  Meanwhile  he  undergoes  an 
apprenticeship,  and  receives  from  the  men  he  works  for  a  cer- 
tain small  proportion  of  the  latter's  earnings. 

The  question  of  wages,  even  in  this  country  of  cheap  labor,  is 
one  of  some  importance.  The  ordinary  wages  are  calculated 
by  the  piece.  That  is  to  say,  every  foot  of  excavation  is  care- 
fully measured  and  paid  for  at  so  much  per  cubic  metre,  the  rates 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  But  where  a 
large  area  is  being  entirely  cleared  and  the  earth  has  to  be  car- 
ried a  long  distance,  extra  help  is,  of  course,  necessary,  and  is 
specially  paid  for. 

THE   TEWPLE   OF   OSIRIS. 

There  could  be  no  better  example  of  this  class  of  work  than 
that  presented  by  the  clearance  of  the  Osiris  Temple,  which 
has  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Petrie's  time  for  the 
last  three  months.  Here  it  was  imperative  that  every  scrap  of 
rubbish  should  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  plans  of  tbe  tem- 
ple, as  it  appeared  at  various  periods,  might  be  carefully  traced 
out  and  recorded. 

The  appearance  of  the  site  when  we  first  began  to  tackle  it, 
was  that  of  a  waste  space  covered  with  piles  of  limestone  chips 
and  refuse  from  the  temple  of  the  XXVI  Dynasty.  Tons  of  this 
encumbered  the  ground  in  every  direction,  and  every  ounce  of 
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it  had  to  be  carried  out  before  the  work  of  planning  could  bo 
commenced.  To  north,  east,  south  and  west  tip-heaps  were 
Boon  started,  and  gangs  of  boys,  hired  from  the  neighboring 
Tillages, were  turned  on  to  "keep  the  pot  aboiling"  and  prevent 
any  waste  of  time,  which  might  have  occasioned  had  the  men 
always  been  obliged  to  watt  for  the  return  of  their  own  baskets. 

The  result  was  astonishing.  White,  from  head  to  foot,  with 
limestone  dust,  the  men  toiled  and  sweated  from  early  morn- 
ing till  sunset,  with  only  an  hour's  pause  for  lunch  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  There  was  none  of  the  leisurely  style  often 
adopted  by  the  British  day  laborer,  when  he  leans  upon  his 
pick  and  dreamily  regards  the  landscape.  Paid  by  the  metre, 
it  was  in  their  interest  to  get  as  much  work  done  as  possible 
in  the  time.  And  there  was  no  opportunity  for  delay,  for  no 
sooner  had  one  basket  been  filled  and  hoisted  to  a  boy's  shoul- 
der than  another  spun  in  between  the  man's  legs  to  take  its 
place.  All  day  long,  and  day  after  day,  the  tip-heaps  grew  grad- 
ually longer  and  higher;  all  day  long  you  could  hear  the  steady 
thud,  thud,  of  the  earth  or  the  rattle  of  the  stones  as  they 
poured  from  the  boys'  shoulders  at  the  ends  of  the  tips,  and 
the  cries  of  "hut"  (bring),  "shilu"  (lift  it),  "insil"  (come  down), 
or  "mashi  waled"  (hurry  up,  boy),  mingled  with  the  reverberat- 
ing rhythm  of  fellaheen  chants  and  the  smoking  clouds  of  dust. 

Not  many  weeks  had  gone  by  before  heavier  earth  was 
reached,  and  all  the  puzzles  incident  upon  the  the  clearing  of 
mud  and  brick  walls  below  the  flood  level  of  the  Nile,  and, 
moreover,  five,  six,  or  seven  thousand  years  old.  Here  the 
work  naturally  proceeded  more  slowly;  but  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing there  remains  a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
giant  piles  of  earth  and  rubbish,  with  the  remains  of  the  earliest 
temple  walls  standing  sheer  out  of  pools  of  water  and  puddled 
clay. 

Palestine  exploration  fund* 

The  opening  of  the  Semitic  Museum  of  Harvard  University 
is  an  event  of  much  interest  to  Biblical  scholars.  No  such 
museum  exists  elsewhere  in  this  country.     Some  years  ago 
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there  was  a  movement  in  New  York  in  this  direction,  and  a 
collection  so  centrally  placed  would  be  of  undoubted  use  to  a 
great  many  people  to  whom  New  York  is  easily  accessible,  but 
such  an  institution  can  be  much  better  looked  after  by  a  univer- 
sity than  by  a  group  of  men  loosely  formed  for  the  purpose.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  university  of 
distinctly  Unitarian  character,  though  aiming  to  be  unsecta- 
rian,  should  gain  the  co-operation  of  Hebrew  capitalists.  Hr. 
J.  H.  Schiff  came  gradually  to  the  point  of  giving  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  substantial  building  on  con- 
dition that  the  smaller  sums  which  had  been  subscribed  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  to  be  expended 
for  the  contents  of  the  building.  The  exhibit  is  already  very 
extensive,  and  includes  the  collection  made  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  whose  long  residence  in  Jerusalem  as  Consul, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  which  no  one  else  has  had,  and  of 
which  his  unusual  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  archaeology 
enables  him  to  make  full  use. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  museum,  Professor  Lyon 
spoke  of  the  collection  as  a  good  beginning  to  which  must  he 
added  funds  for  the  purpose  of  excavation  in  "Babylonia,  Assy- 
ria, Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt."  Arabia  might  very  well 
have  been  mentioned,  also,  as  a  field  of  great  promise,  as  yet 
almost  wholly  untouched.  Of  course  neither  this  nor  any 
other  museum  can  expect  to  bring  away  from  the  Turkish  do- 
minions anything  of  interest  to  Constantinople,  but  Professor 
Lyon  is  right  if  he  means  to  be  satisfied  with  reproductions  of 
objects  discovered.  It  may  be  a  long  time,  however,  before 
either  the  funds  or  the  finnan  is  obtained  for  excavation  in 
Palestine  by  Americans  in  general  or  Harvard  men  in  partic- 
ular. 

Meanwhile,  those  Americans  are  certainly  wise  who  are  cor- 
dially co-operating  with  Englishmen  in  the  work  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund,  and  I  look  confidently  for  the  time 
when  their  contributions,  compared  with  those  from  England, 
will  rise  above  the  present  proportion  of  one  to  five,  even  to  an 
equal  amount.    We  have  only  one  subscriber  of  one  hundred 
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dollars,  but  the  English  list  shows  but  two  larger  scbscriptions, 
although  special  donations  to  increase  the  work  at  Gezer,  while 
the  present  firman  lasts  show  on  the  English  side  one  of  the 
value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  three  others  of  one  hundred 
dollars  or  over.  This  is  obviously  the  duty  immediately  before 
Americans  to  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  at  Gezer,  so 
that  the  expiration  of  the  firman  will  not  compel  us  to  turn 
away  in  defeat  when  a  few  more  men  employed  by  the  devoted 
Mascalister  would  have  enabled  us  to  say  in  triumph  that  one 
toll,  at  least,  had  been  completely  explored. 

The  establishment  of  thrifty  colonies  in  Palestine  has  its  in- 
terest for  archaeologists,  because  persons  brought  up  in  the 
country  can  endure  its  climate,  which  has  been  so  disastrous 
to  English  explorers.  We  are  glad  to  note,  therefore,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  German  colonies,  three  of  which  have  more  than 
three  hundred  colonists  in  each.  These  persons  go  there  from 
religious  convictions,  are  honest  and  industrious  citizens,  and 
are  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  country.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  such  indirect  missionary  influence  is  better 
adapted  to  Palestine  than  direct  persuasion  by  zealous  evangel- 
ists. I  was  lately  surprised  to  read  the  report  of  a  large  and 
dignified  society  which  has  been  collecting  much  money  and 
expending  it  in  converting  the  Moslems  of  Palestine  to  Chris- 
tianity. Is  there  one  such  convert  after  all  this  expenditure 
for  years  ?  The  approach  to  the  Moslem  mind  can  be  made 
only  through  sincere  friendship,  which  begets  mutual  respect. 
The  Moslem  sees  much  to  deplore  in  the  continued  warfare  of 
Christian  sects  and  in  their  undisguised  adoration  of  images 
and  relics,  and  he  must  be  enabled  to  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Christianity  which  loves  all  men  and  its  opposite. 

The  revival  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Damascus  seems  not 
to  have  been  serious,  but  great  anxiety  prevails  at  the  time  of 
writing  lest  the  seeds  of  disease  should  be  revived  by  the  sum- 
mer heat.  The  severe  quarantine  measures  which  have  been 
employed  have  undoubtedly  had  their  use,  but  everyone  can 
see  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  system  of  sanitation  such  as  has 
been  exercised  in  Cuba  with  marked  success,  but  may  be  said 
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to  be  unknown  in  the  East.  Russia  and  Austria  have  put  pres- 
sure, upon  the  Porte  for  political  purposes,  but  how  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  if  these  and  the  other  powers  would  demand  of 
Turkey  the  institution  of  sanitary  reforms,  beginning  at  Con- 
stantinople and  extended  to  every  city  of  any  size  in  the  em- 
pire. Or  must  some  epidemic  rage  in  the  capital  in  such  degree 
as  cholera  swept  over  Gaza  and  Jaffa  and  Lydda  and  Jericho 
and  Tiberius  ?  The  first  week  of  cholera  in  Gaza  there  were 
sixty  deaths,  the  second  week  ninety-six,  then  133,  then  i>6, 
then  19s,  then  630,  then  513,  then  sixty-seven,  then  forty-five, 
then  twenty-two;  and  so  it  ceased,  because  it  had  spent  itself, 
having  caused  1,374  deaths  in  ten  weeks — a  large  part  of  the 
population — and  still  the  place  is  unprotected  by  cleanliness 
and  drainage.  Ignorance  must  be  enlightened  and  public 
health  must  be  supported  by  law. 

The  following  receipts   since    last   report   are  gratefully 
acknowledged  : 

Earns,  Wilbur  Joyce, $500    Prost,  W.  H aa.50 

Easter,  Rev.  J.,  Ph.  D *.$o  Rhode  Island  College  Library,    a.jo 

Franciss,  James  G. 500    Smith,  Rev.  J.  W., 9.50 

Gilmon,  D.  C,  LL.  D 5.00    Steams,  Wallace  N a.50 

Haskell,  Miss  R.  A a.50    Van  Haaften,  Rev.  A.  J 3.50 

Howell,  A.  J. a.50    Vans,  George 10.00 
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Soux  few  fragments  of  inscriptions  of  Judea,  recently  found 
at  Tello,  and  now  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  have  been  published 
after  copies  of  M.  Scheil,  transliterated  and  translated  by 
Francois  Martin,  in  Vol.  XXIV,  of  Maspero's  Recueil.  It  is  to 
be  mentioned  that  in  Col.  1  of  the  broken  Statue  L,  mention 
is  made  again  of  the  country  of  Magan,  from  which  Gudea 
obtained  the  hard  material  for  executing  his  statues. 
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Hrebatoloaieal  note*. 

Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.  D.,  has  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature  on  Palestinian  Exploration.  Referring  to 
the  most  promising  sites  for  excavation  he  says :  My  last 
summer's  visit  to  Palestine  increased  my  sense  of  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  sites  awaiting  exploration  in  Palestine. 
The  excavation  of  a  site  like  Jerusalem  is  extremely  difficult. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  section  of  the  ancient  city  which 
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has  not  been  built  over  presumably  since  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Titus.  From  that  time  on,  the  hill  of  Ophel,  the 
lower  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  the  southern  part  of  Zion  Hill 
have  remained  unoccupied,  or  at  least  partially  so,  and  without 
the  walls.  Jerusalem  has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  size  since 
my  last  visit,  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  increasing  very  rapidly, 
owing  to  the  immense  influx  of  Jews,  especially  Russian  Jews. 
This  new  population  has  settled  chiefly  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  city  without  the  walls,  but  the  demand  for  space  is  beginning 
to  lead  to  the  occupation  of  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  old  city 
to  the  south.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  excava- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  it  is  important  to  acquire  a  right  to  excavate 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  land  immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Haram  and  the  present  southern  wall  of  the  city.  What,  if 
anything,  will  result  from  such  excavations  I  cannot,  of  course, 
pretend  to  say. 

A  further  examination  of  Sebastie  has  increased  my  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  site  for  excavation.  The  present  insig- 
nificant village  has  slid  down  the  hill  westward,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  site  of  ancient  Samaria  is  occupied  at  the  present 
time,  not  by  houses,  but  only  by  olive  and  fig  orchards,  grain 
fields,  and  the  like.  No  site  in  all  Palestine  holds  out  better 
hopes,  it  would  seem  to  me,  of  valuable  results  from  excavation, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  its  appearance  and  its  history ; 
but  no  work  has  ever  been  done  or  anything  ever  been  found 
at  Sebastie  to  give  us  any  further  basis  for  conjecture.  The 
size  of  the  place  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  population  would 
make  excavation  there  difficult  and  expensive.  This  fanaticism 
could  probably  be  overcome  without  too  great  difficulty.  This 
entire  region  is  noted  for  its  fanaticism.  When  the  Austrians 
began  to  excavate  at  Ta'anuk  the  natives,  especially  the  women, 
refused  to  take  their  pay  from  the  hands  of  a  native  Christian; 
but  when  they  discovered  that  they  must  take  it  or  lose  the 
wages  and  the  work,  they  eventually  did  so,  and  ultimately  the 
relations  established  were  very  satisfactory.  Another  very 
promising  site  in  Samaria  is  Dothau, 

The  Shephelah  is  full  of  sites,  many  of  which  have  not  been 
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excavated  or  identified,  which  are  entirely  unoccupied  at  the 
present  time,  and  which  most  certainly  look  very  promising, 
Suweikeh,  on  the  Wady  Sunt,  the  ancient  vale  of  Elah,  some 
six  miles  further  up  than  Zacharia,  seemed  to  me,  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  Dr.  Bliss,  a  promising  locality.  It  occupies  a 
position  of  great  strategical  importance,  and  from  its  position 
I  should  think  must  have  been,  at  least  when  this  region  was 
contested  between  the  Philistines  and  Hebrews,  a  site  of  im- 
portance. The  surface  remains  are  late.  The  three  strategical 
sites  on  the  Wady  Sunt  on  the  vale  of  Elah  are  Tel-Safi,  Tel 
Zacharia,  and  Tel  Suweikeh,  which  I  should  suppose  accord- 
ingly to  be  Gath,  Azekah,  and  Socoh.  Another  promising  site 
is  'Am  Shems,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Beth  Shemesh,  and 
several  others  of  equal  promise  exist  in  this  region. 

North  of  the  Shephelah  on  the  Samaritan  foot-hills,  as  also 
on  the  Sharon  plain,  are  a  number  of  available  sites,  with 
regard  to  which  very  little  is  known.  Kaisarieh,  the  ancient 
Csesarea,  and  other  sites  along  the  coast,  while  more  famous,  do 
not  offer  the  same  outlook  for  excavations  as  some  of  these 
less-known  places.  Csesarea  has  been,  apparently,  pretty 
thoroughly  gutted  by  the  Bosniaks  now  settled  there. 

But  still  more  promising  in  appearance  than  the  sites  along 
the  Samaritan  foothills  and  on  the  Sharon  plain,  are  the  monnds 
on  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  in  the  plain  into 
which  this  debouches  back  of  Haifa  and  Acca,  along  the  cost. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  hopeful-looking  ruin  sites  on  these 
plains  and  in  the  smaller  valleys  which  lead  into  them.  Most 
promising,  perhaps,  are  Beisan,  the  ancient  Beth  Shean;Zerain 
(Jezreel)  (in  both  of  which  places,  however,  excavation  is  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  of  villages);  Ta'anuk,  Mutaselim  and 
the  neighboring  Lejjun,  southward  toward  the  pass  through 
the  Samarian  mountains;  Kamon,  further  westward  toward 
Mt.  Carmel ;  and  one  or  two  mounds  on  the  plain  back  of  Acca. 
All  of  these  are  uninhabited  sites.  In  Galilee,  Kedesh  im- 
pressed me  as  a  hopeful  site  for  excavations. 

I  visited  the  three  renowned  sacred  places  of  Dan  (supposing 
Tel  Khadi  to  be  Dan),  Bethel,  and  Beersheba.     At  Bethel  I 
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should  say  that  there  was  bat  a  slight  chance  for  excavations 
at  any  time.  I  fancy  that  the  shrine  existing  here  was  not  a 
construction  of  importance.  It  ia  apparently  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  place,  almost  on  the  roof  of  the  world,  as  it 
were,  and  the  extraordinary  stone  field  existing  jnst  to  the 
north  of  it  which  gave  it  its  sanctity.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
nnttl  one  has  closely  examined  them,  that  the  strange  stone 
piles  existing  here  were  not  pillars  erected  by  the  hand  of  man. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  story  of  Jacob's  pillar  arose 
from  the  appearance  of  these  piles,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  was  due  to  this  natural  phenomenon. 

Similarly  at  Dan,  the  impression  that  I  obtained  was  not  of 
a  town  or  of  structures  of  any  great  size  or  importance,  but  of 
more  primitive  worship  connected  with  the  nature  phenomenon 
visible  at  this  spot  Most  impressive  is  the  outpouring  of  the. 
Jordan,  with  its  rush  of  many  waters,  where  deep  calls  to  deep 
So  at  Beersheba,  from  a  cursory  examination  my  impressions 
were  of  a  primitive  form  of  worship,  and  a  primitive  sanctuary 
which  would  leave  comparatively  few  traces.  I  should  not, 
therefore,  expect,  a  priori,  any  great  results  from  excavations 
at  these  sites. 

In  modern  Judaea  and  Samaria  the  sites  for  excavation  are 
not  on  the  whole  so  promising  as  those  on  the  borders  of  the 
plains  (although  Tekoa,  Seliun,  and  some  similar  places,  look 
as  though  something  must  be  found  in  them).  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  places  which  look  like  mere  heaps  of 
stones  may  conceal  unexpected  treasures  of  antiquity.  Bast 
of  the  Jordan  promising  localities  are  more  numerous. 

In  visiting  the  country  some  twelve  years  ago,  it  seemed  to 
me,  after  my  experience  among  the  ruin  mounds  of  the  Baby- 
lonian plain,  that  there  were  few  promising  sites  for  exploration 
in  Palestine.  A  more  careful  examination  this  summer  has 
entirely  changed  my  opinion  on  this  point.  I  have  enumerated 
only  a  few  of  the  sites  which  seem  to  me  most  promising,  but 
I  fancy  that  in  many  less  promising  looking  sites  also,  as  at 
Seilun,  remains  of  some  value  will  be  found,  particularly  if 
unrifled  graves  can  be  discovered.    The  experience  of  Egypt, 
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where,  in  spite  of  the  persistent  rifling  of  graves  from  the" 
earliest  period  on,  there  still  remains  such  an  enormous  number 
of  tombs  nnrifled,  leads  me  to  suppose  that  we  shall  have  much 
the  same  experience  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  in  any  section 
where  the  natives  have  systematically  set  to  work  to  look  for 
graves,  as  at  Beit  Jibrin  and  some  years  since  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nazareth,  they  have  been  successful  in  finding 
quantities  unrifled.  Experience  at  Sidon  has  been  the  same. 
Further,  I  might  add  that  experience  in  Roman,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Assyrian,  exploration  leads  us  to  expect  the  most 
valuabe  results  not  always  from  the  most  famous  and  greatest 
sites.  Roman  history  as  we  know  it  now  could  not  have  been 
written  were  it  not  for  the  discovery  of  little  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity in  a  vast  number  of  sites  outside  of  Rome ;  and  in 
Assyria  unknown  places  like  Khorsabad  and  Balawat  have 
revealed  some  of  the  most  precious  art  treasures  yet  discovered. 


The  second  part  of  Vol.  HI  of  the  Annates  du  Service  des 
Antiquities  contains  a  highly  interesting  official  report  on  the 
robbery  of  the  tomb  of  Amenothes  (or  Amenophis)  II,  at 
Biban  el-Muluk,  about  which  so  sensational  stories  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

As  will  be  remembered  when  Loret,  formerly  director  of 
the  Gizeh  museum,  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  Pharaoh 
Amenophis  II,  he  began  to  move  to  the  museum  everything 
found  in  the  tomb,  but  higher  authorities  forced  him  to  bring 
back  the  mummies  of  the  king,  and  of  the  supposed  human 
victims,  and  to  deposit  them  again  at  their  respective  places. 
A  strong  iron  door  and  the  armed  guards  stationed  in  the 
valley  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  seemed  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  these  interesting  remains. 

However,  this  protection  has  proved  to  be  insufficient  against 
the  greed  of  the  natives,  which  was  stirred  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  rumors  of  enormous  treasures. of  jewelry  surrounding 
those  mummies.  Maspero  attributes  a  share  of  the  fault,  also, 
to  the  leniency  shown  lately  by  Egyptian  courts  to  robbers 
of  antiquities.     During  Mr.  Carter's  absence,   the  tomb  was 
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broken  into,  the  royal  mummy  ripped  up,  one  of  the  other 
mammies  smashed,  and  one  of  the  sepulchral  boats  stolen. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Carter  was  speedily  informed,  rushed  hack 
and  started  an  investigation.  The  three  night-guards  stationed 
at  Bibad  el-Muluk  had  concocted  a  wonderful  story,  how  a 
band  of  armed  and  masked  men  had  surprised  and  over- 
whelmed them,  but  this  story  was  soon  exposed.  The  guards 
had,  in  fact,  been  absent  from  their  somewhat  monotonous 
duty,  while  the  tomb  was  being  broken  open.  This  was  found 
out,  first,  from  evidence  that  tbey  had,  afterwards,  tried  to 
repair  the  broken  padlock  very  clumsily,  to  hide  the  theft 
How  then  Carter  tracked  the  thief  by  photographing  and 
measuring  his  footprints,  and  how,  finally,  the  chief  person 
involved  in  the  robbery  was  identified  and  arrested,  is  a  charm- 
ing little  detective  story.  Finally,  it  was  found  out  that  the 
body  of  the  Pharaoh,  fortunately,  had  worn  no  jewelry  and 
was  little  injured,  only  one  finger  had  been  broken  off.  It  is 
pathetiqne  to  read  how  the  fragments  of  the  funerary  crown, 
stripped  from  the  head  of  the  mummy  by  the  robbers,  were 
collected,  together  with  the  hair  fallen  down,  and  were  placed 
in  a  small  tin  box.  The  funerary  boat,  unfortunately,  could 
not  be  recovered. 

This  interesting  report  shows  clearly  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  administration  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities 
has  to  contend.  It  would  be  wrong  to  censure  the  adminis- 
tration, which  does  whatever  can  be  done  with  its  rather  scanty 
allowance  of  money.  The  experiment  of  keeping  recently 
discovered  tombs  intact  with  all  their  contents  for  the  inspec- 
tion by  tourists,  is  however,  shown  to  be  too  risky  to  deserve 
more  extension. 

W.  Max  Mullkr. 


The  collection  of  anthrpological  remains  in  the  museum 
attached  to  the  Government  School  of  Medicine  at  Cario, 
throws  some  interesting  side-lights  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  at  first  seemed  inexplicable 
that,  in  a  certain  percentage  of  female  skeletons,  the  ulna  or 
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inner  bone  of  the  forearm  had  been  fractured  and  had  subse- 
quently grown  together.  Accident  would  not  account  for  the 
special  liability  of  one  sex  to  the  injury,  and  in  cases  of  accident 
to  the  forearm  both  bones  are  usually  fractured.  The  mystery 
is  now  solved.  These  primitive  Egyptians  corrected  their 
wives  with  clnbs  or  with  the  naboots  (staves)  used  by  the 
modern  fellah,  and  a  woman  throwing  up  her  arm  to  defend 
her  head  would  be  liable  to  suffer  a  fracture  of  that  bone  on 
which  the  weight  of  the  blow  fell.  To  the  physiologist,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole,  these  relics  are  of 
exceptional  interest  and  importance.  A  large  number  of  the 
prehistoric  and  many  of  the  non-mummified  historic  remains 
are  in  a  marvelonsly  good  state  of  preservation.  In  many  of 
the  prehistoric  aborigines  the  whole  of  the  hair  and  skin  is 
retained,  and  the  features  of  every  organ  of  the  body  can  be 
fully  recognized.  The  brain,  the  eyes,  the  trachea,  and  larynx, 
the  thoracic  and  the  abdominal  organs,  the  veins  and  arteries, 
and  even  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  are  often  preserved.  The 
traces  of  disease  and  injury  are  also  present ;  many  of  the  dead 
bear  on  their  bones  the  indications  of  rheumatic  gout  which 
still  afflicts  the  fellahin  of  to-day.  A  pair  of  baric  splints,  by 
far  the  earliest  known  to  medical  history,  dates  back  to  the 
Fifth  Dynasty  [circ.  3000  s.  c),  and  in  some  cases  the  lens  of 
the  eye  has  been  preserved  entire,  thanks,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  fact  that  the  persons  had  suffered  from  senile  cataract 
The  character  of  the  skeletons  and  skulls  presents  several 
interesting  features.  The  cubic  capacity  of  the  skull  is  on  an 
average  less  than  that  of  the  modern  fellah,  and  the  skulls 
differ  markedly  in  type,  tome,  for  example,  being  long  and 
"boat-shaped,"  while  others  are  almost  pentagonal.  A  very 
few  Negro  skulls— probably  those  of  slaves — have  been  dis- 
covered in  these  early  cemeteries,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that 
the  Nubas  and  other  Soudanese  races  had  not  yet  advanced 
very  far  down  the  Nile  at  that  epoch.  The  stature  of  these 
prehistoric  Egyptians  did  not  exceed  the  average  in  most  cases, 
but  their  muscular  development  was  very  great.  In  appear- 
ance, so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  a  microscopical  examination 
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of  the  skin  and  hair,  they  were  a  brown  race  with  dark  brown 
hair  verging  on  blade.  The  discovery  of  a  few  skulls  with  fair 
hair  attached  to  them,  attributed  for  a  time  to  hypothetical 
"  Northern  "  or  "JEgeem  "  visitors  or  immigrants,  is  now  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  soil.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  skeletons  present  one  peculiarity 
which  occurs  in  a  small  percentage  of  modern  skeletons — a 
perforation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  a  few  months 
from  now  a  full  report  on  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the 
affinities  of  these  early  Egyptians  will  be  published  by  the 
University  of  California.  It  will  be  based  on  the  examination 
of  over  a  thousand  bodies,  all  of  which  have  been  lent  to  the 
Anthropological  Museum  for  this  purpose,  and  on  its  com- 
pletion a  large  number  of  the  remains  will  find  a  permanent 
resting-place  in  California. 


The  excavations  begun  towards  the  close  of  last  season  at 
Hagia  Trias,  near  Phtesto,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Crete,  by 
Professor  Halbherr,  have  been  resumed  this  spring  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Hatzidakis,  the  ephor  of  antiquities  in  Candta. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  spot  Professor  Halbherr 
made  the  very  interesting  discovery  of  another  Mycenaean  pal- 
ace similar  to  those  at  Knossos  and  Phasstos.  The  palace  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  maratime  residence  of  the  Kings 
of  Phasstos,  for  the  sea,  which  is  now  some  two  kilometres  from 
the  site  has  probably  receded  considerably  since  Homeric  times. 
The  recent  excavations  have  revealed  a  large  structure  contain- 
ing the  usual  mtgaron,  or  hall,  for  men;  another  migaron  for 
women,  baths,  and  apothekai,  or  storerooms.  No  cisterns  or 
water  pipes  have  yet  come  to  light.  A  large  number  -of  clay 
seals  have  been  found  here  as  in  other  Cretan  dwellings  of  this 
period,  and  some  dozen  inscribed  tablets  exhibiting  the  myste- 
rious linear  or  pictographic  signs,  which  as  yet  have  defied  in- 
terpretation. Among  the  bronze  objects  recovered  are  several 
statuettes,  votive  effigies  of  oxen  and  goats,  a  spearhead  and 
ten  double  axes  of  the  usual  Cretan  type,  together  with  two 
small  votive  double  axes.    Nineteen  talents  of  bronze,  in  the 
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shape  of  rectangular  plaques,  have  also  been  found.  These  ap- 
parently served  as  standard  weights,  or  were  employed  is  com- 
mercial transactions.  A  large  amount  of  pottery  has  also  been 
recovered.  The  excavations,  which  have  been  suspended  dur- 
ing the  Easter  holidays,  will  shortly  be  resumed. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  Managing  Committees,  increasing  usefulness 
and  brighter  financial  prospects  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
different  schools.  Professor  West  mentioned  the  substantial 
gift  of  (9,500  a  year  for  four  years  to  the  current  funds  of  the 
School  in  Rome,  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan;  and  stated  that 
subscriptions  to  the  permanent  endowment  fund  now  amount 
to  (64,750.  Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler,  for  the  School  at  Athens, 
reported  an  increase  of  about  $6,000  in  its  permanent  endow- 
ment fund,  besides  subscriptions  to  an  architectural  fellowship. 

After  many  years  of  valuable  service,  notable  especially  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  excavations  in  Eretria  and 
Corinth,  Professor  Rnfns  R.  Richardson  retires  from  the 
directorship  of  the  School  at  Athens,  and  Professor  Theodore 
Woolsey  Heermance,  of  Yale  University,  succeeds  him  as 
director,  on  a  five  year  appointment.  Professor  Richard 
Norton  has  been  re-elected  Director  of  the  School  in  Rome, 
also  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Professor  L.  B.  Paton  of  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  succeeds  Professor  Barton  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  as  Annual  Director  of  the  American 
School  in  Palestine. 


The  Austrians  are  conducting  excavations  in  Palestine  at 
Ta'anuk,  the  ancient  Ta'anach  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
English  Palestine  Fund  explorers  are  at  Abu-Shusheh,  ancient 
Gezer,  on  the  edge  of  the  Philistine  plain,  almost  on  the  line  of 
the  carriage  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa.  The  results  of  the 
Austrian  excavations,  conducted  by  Dr.  Sellin,  have  not  been 
published.    They  were  on  the  whole  disappointing,  like  most 
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of  the  results  of  excavations  in  Palestine.  The  excavators 
discovered  old  walls  and  constructions,  the  oldest  of  them  go- 
ing back  to  a  pre -Israelite  period  ;  Babylonian  and  Egyptian 
objects  showing  commercial  contact  with  both  those  countries, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  position  of  Ta'anuk  on  or  close 
to  the  caravan  route  connecting  them  both  ;  a  considerable 
amount  of  pottery  and  utensils,  the  pottery  showing  contact  at 
an  early  period  with  the  .Aegean-Mycenaean  civilization ;  a 
most  singular  altar  of  tiles,  apparently  Canaanitish  and  a  late 
Arabic  construction  dated  by  an  inscription.  The  value  of 
excavations  of  this  description  depends  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  excavator  to  interpret  his  inscriptions,  and  upon  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  done,  both  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  lacking  in  this  case. 


Of  the  two  newly  organized  German  societies  for  the  invest- 
igation of  the  Orient,  the  Vorderasiatische  Gesellschaf  t  and  the 
Orientgesellschaft,  only  the  latter  is  engaged  in  excavations 
The  work  in  Babylon  progressed  so  successfully  under  the 
leadership  of  the  experienced  Dr.  Robert  Koldewey,  that  the 
Society  haa  recently  turned  its  attention  to  an  entirely  new 
field,  the  old  Babylonian  necropolis  in  Para.  The  preliminary 
diggings  by  Koldewey  and  his  chief  assistant,  Dr.  Andrae,  who 
have  been  working  there  with  160  men,  have  brought  enough 
to  light  to  show  that  good  relics  of  the  earliest  periods  may  be 
expected.  Nearly  all  of  the  utensils  unearthed  evidently 
belong  to  one  period,  and  but  few  cuneiform  inscriptions  have 
been  found.  The  finds  indicate  that  the  civilization  of  Fara 
belonged  to  a  period  between  the  stone  and  the  bronze  ages. 
In  all  probability  the  place  was  never  inhabited,  but  was  used 
only  as  a  necropolis.  The  Vorderasiatische  Gesellschaft  con- 
fines its  labors  to  the  publication  of  special  researches  in  its 
Wissenschaftliche  Mittheilungtn,  and  to  popular  expositions  of 
the  results  of  Oriental  discoveries. 


A  more  explicit  discussion  on  Dr.  Winckler's   explanation 
of  the  precession  of  equinoxes  and  its  influence  on  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  calendar  will  be  found  in  the  recent  number  of  his 
Altoritntalische  Forschungen  which,  betides,  contains  a  nmnber 
of  textual  emendations  of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  cuneiform  text,  belonging  to  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I,  and  Irban  Adad,  Vol.  I,  of  the  third  series  of  the  same. 
Forschungtn  contains,  amongst  others,  a  new  investigation  into 
the  Ehabiri  mentioned  in  some  of  the  letters  from  'fell-el- 
Amarna,  a  discussion  of  the  problem,  whether  cuneiform  script 
was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  a  new  explanation  of  the  so* 
called  "  roads  of  Ann,  Bel  and  Ea  "  respectively,  the  importance 
of  which  had  been  first  shown  by  Professor  Jensen  in  bis  well- 
known  Babylonian  Cosmology. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  our  valued  contributor, 
Mr.  Samuel  Beswick,  early  in  June,  at  his  home  in  Hollidays- 
bnrg,  Pa.  Mr.  Beswick  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  and 
was  connected  with  newspaper  work  nearly  all  his  life,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  He  went  to  Hollidaysburg  from 
Tyrone,  in  1890,  where  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Tyrone 
Herald.  Mr.  Beswick  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
very  much  interested  in  archaeological  researches  in  and  about 
Jerusalem.  The  readers  of  Biblia  will  greatly  miss  bis  con- 
tributions on  the  subject.  Mr.  Beswick  was  married  on 
December  ao,  1861,  to  Harriet  Taylor,  of  Westport,  Conn.,  who 
with  four  children  survive  him. 


Professor  Hilpkecht  contributes  an  article  to  the  Sunday 
School  Times  on  the  "  Babel  and  Bible  Controversy,"  in  which 
he  says,  "  Delitzsch  deserted  the  field  of  research  in  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself  for  many  years,  and  entered  upon 
a  discussion  of  questions  which,  more  or  less,  lay  outside  the 
sphere  of  his  competency.  He  committed  the  grave  error,  into 
which  hundreds  of  men  of  all  ages  have  fallen — he  mixed 
science  and  revealed  religion.  No  wonder  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  pathos  with  which  at  times  he  proclaimed  his 
startling  views,  frequently  substituting  rhetorical  phrases  for 
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simple  sound  arguments,  he  convinced  nobody.  As  a  result,  a 
perfect  storm  of  indignation  passed  through  the  scientific  and 
religious  classes  of  Germany.  But  as  every  storm  clears  the 
atmosphere,  Delitzsch's  lecture,  and  the  innumerable  protests 
It  brought  forth  on  the  part  of  Assyriologists,  Semitists, 
archaeologists,  historians,  and  especially  Old  Testament  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  orthodox  and  advanced  schools,  also 
had  their  wholesome  effect  The  general  confusion  following 
Delitzsch's  unfortunate  attempt  to  deprive  the  Old  Testament 
of  its  distinct  character  has  gradually  given  way  to  an  objective 
view  of  the  real  points  at  issue,  which  will  lead  to  a  clearer 
definition,  and  better  understanding  of  the  true  aims  and 
natural  limitations  of  two  distinct  sciences — Old  Testament 
Theology  and  Assyriology." 


W.  St.  Chad  Boscawxn  publishes  early  in  the  autumn  an 
important  book  entitled  "  The  First  of  the  Empires  :  Babylon 
of  the  Bible."  It  will  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
latest  researches,  treating  of  the  growth  of  the  old  Babylonian 
Empire,  its  civilization  and  culture,  from  the  earliest  ages  ; 
that  is  to  say,  some  5,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  until 
the  final  consolidation  about  a,»oo  B.  C.  Important  discoveries 
of  pre-historic  and  early  historic  remains  at  Snsa,  by  J.  de 
Morgan,  and  at  Nippur  and  Tello  by  American  and  French 
explorers  will  be  fully  discussed  ;  also,  the  laws  of  Hammurabi, 
which  will  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  law  and  covenant. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  by  more  than  one  hundred  photo- 
graphs of  monuments,  ruins,  and  inscriptions,  and  two  maps. 


"Thb  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Irrigation  Works  on  the 
Tigris ;  or  the  Recreation  of  Chaldea,"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  before  the  Khedivial  Geographical  Society,  by  Sir 
William  Willcocks,  recently  published  in  Cairo.  With  plans 
and  diagrams  are  described  the  two  great  irrigation  systems  of 
the  ancients  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  which,  in  a  length  of 
some  240  miles,  must  have  sufficed  to  irrigate  nearly  3,000,000 
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acres  of  extremely  fertile  but  now  waste  land.  Sir  William 
ascribes  their  ruin,  not  to  the  devastations  of  barbarians,  but 
to  the  sodden  shifting  of  the  bend  of  the  Tigris.  According  to 
Arrian,  however,  many  of  the  irrigation  dams  were  cut  by 
Alexander  in  order  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Among  historical  allusions  is  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
"  Nebuchednezzar  erected  his  golden  image  probably  to  com- 
memorate a  thorough  restoration  "  of  the  Nahrwan  Canal. 
While  much  of  the  Mesopotamia!!  land  has  become  too  saline 
to  repay  any  outlay  on  its  improvement,  there  still  remains 
some  3,800,000  acres  which  might  profitably  be  reclaimed  and 
cultivated.  The  expense  of  canalization,  earthworks,  and 
weirs  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
return  would  be  $300,000,000. 


Contents  of  the  Proceidings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  Vol.  XXV,  parts  4  and  5.  The  Book  of  the  Dead, 
Chapter  cliii,  E.  Naville — The  Decipherment  of  the  Hittite 
Inscriptions,  II,  A.  H.  Sayce — Gilgames  and  the  Hero  of  the 
Flood,  II,  T.  G.  Pinches — Some  Egyptian  Aramaic  Documents, 
A  Cowley — The  Transliteration  of  Egyptian,  Drs.  Jacob  Krall 
and  A  Wildemann — Notes  on  an  Inscription  at  El  Kab,  F.  W. 
Green — The  Sakhemet  Statues  of  the  Temple  of  Mut,  at 
Karnak,  Percy  E.  Newberry — Postumus,  Perfect  of  Egypt,  Dr. 
S.  Rrauss — The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  in  Roman  Galatia,  E. 
J.  Pitcher. 


Am  explicit  description  of  the  third  Collection  of  Tablets, 
excavated  at  Tello,  and  acquired  by  M.  de  Sarzec  for  the 
Louvre  Museum,  has  been  given  by  M.  Thureau-Dangin,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Rtvut 
<TAssyrioIogit.  Almost  every  Important  text  of  that  collection 
is  here  published  in  excellent  fac- similes,  so  that  Assyriologists 
are  at  once  enabled  to  make  an  independent  study  of  those 
precious  finds.  In  an  appendix  H.  Thureau-Dangin  gives  a 
revised  edition  of  the  famous  inscription  of  Arad-Nannar, 
adding  a  transliteration  and  a  French  translation. 
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The  problem  of  Sanherib's  campaign  to  Jerusalem  has  been 
discussed  in  a  monograph,  by  Dr.  G.  NageJ.  Dr.  Nagel  first 
endeavors  to  prove  that  both  the  cuneiform  and  the  Biblical 
account  of  that  famous  expedition  are  to  be  considered  as 
trustworthy  sources  for  the  historian,  while  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  lay  any  weight  on  the  account  of  Herodotus 
wherever  that  differs  from  the  other  sources.  In  a  well  written 
summary  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Samaria  was 
captured  in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah,  that  Hezekiah 'a  illness 
took  place  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  Assyrian 
expedition  to  Jerusalem  must  be  placed  in  the  year  701  B.  C. 


The  June  number  of  the  Homilttic  Review  announces  that 
with  the  July  number  the  size  of  the  page  will  be  changed  to 
that  of  Tht  Century  and  other  standard  magazines.  Professor 
Sayce,  of  Oxford,  opens  the  number  with  an  attractive  paper 
on  "  The  Mosaic  Age  of  Genesis  X,"  suggested  by  his  recent 
successful  solution  of  the  riddle  of  Hittite  decipherment  This 
conclusion  is  :  "  We  must  go  back  to  the  Mosaic  age  before  we 
can  discover  a  period  with  which  the  geography  and  ethnology 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  will  agree." 


Our  Rome  correspondent  informs  us  that  Signor  Boni  has 
discovered  in  the  Roman  Forum  two  tombs  containing  rem- 
nants of  hollow  tree  trunks,  enclosing  skeletons  of  young  chil- 
dren. Adjoining  these  were  eight  tombs  of  adults.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  the  discovery  rests  in  the  fact  that  after 
the  epoch  of  the  supposed  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus, 
adults  and  children  were  never  buried  in  the  same  portion  of 
the  city.  The  discovery,  therefore,  greatly  strengthens  Signor 
Boni's  hypothesis  that  Rome  existed  long  before  the  period  of 
Romulus. 


Dr.  Koldewav  announces  that  the  excavation  of  the  Ishtar 
gate  at  ancient  Babylon  is  now  completed.  The  gate  is  of 
imposing  size.  Six  hundred  cases  of  tiles,  reliefs,  and  other 
objects,  which  once  decorated  the  palace  of  Nebuchednezzar 
have  been  shipped  to  Germany. 
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HONORABLE  SECBXTA1V   FOR   TUB   U.    S.    A., 

John  Ellerton  Lodge,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  am 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  tbs 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  In  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pre-historic  times,  the  "  Hyksos"  con 
quest,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  They 
relate  to  Biblical  sites,  New  Testament  corrobatlons,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  evory  depart- 
merit  of  learning,  and  ait,  of  universal  Interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nil*  *hn*  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

itiree  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
pnolishea  Its  annual  volume  ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  as  artistic 
broekuri,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
lor  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  Itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified  ;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Snccoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratls,  and  Daphnre  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronse  and  other  metals,  as  well  aa  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  bees  found ;  new  and  unexpected  light  ha-  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined ;  most  important  chaptws  in  the 
history  of  Grock  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered ;  Ahnas,  the 
Hanea  of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basts,  the  Pi-Beseth 
cf  the  Bible  and  Bttbastls  of  the  Greeks,  baa  afforded  rains  of  •acnliar  significant* 
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and  grandeur,  Inscribed  with  text*  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavation*  of  the 
rains  of  tie  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsn,  ai  Deir-el-Bahari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deahasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrbynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt 

Tun  Aschaolooical  Svstxt  or  Eotft. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organized  as  a  special  fund  in  1B90,  is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Benl  Hasan  and  El  Benheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  it  was,"  sjoo 
B.  C,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 

G*j*CO-R0MAN  BsAitot. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St  John;  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  d  slight 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professor*  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  tie  Egypt 
Exporation  Fund. 


Publications  of  flw  Eovpt  l€ttptoraflon  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Prthom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  Memoir  for 
1683-84.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Tanls.  Fart  I.  Memoir  for  1884-85-  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.    Price  fs.oo. 

III.  Naukratis.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  .Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Goshen  and  the  Shrine  of  .Salt  el  Henneh.  Memoir  for  1S86-87.  By 
Edouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  $,5.00. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebrsheh.  Memoir  for  1887-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mrrray.     Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 
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VI.  NaukratLt.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1888-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    Price  $500. 

VIII.  The  City  ol  Onlas  aud  the  Mound  ol  the  Jew.  Ihe  Antiquities  of  Tell- 
el-Yahudlyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edouard  Naville  and  P.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  aud  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  BubastU.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  I5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tanls.  Extra  volume  (oat  of  print) 
containing : 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinridh  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Orsokon  II.    (Bubastin.)    Memoir   for  1890-1.    By 

Edouard  Naville.    With  thirty-nine  plates.    Price  tj.oo. 


Memoir  for  1891-3.    By  Edouard  Naville.    Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paherl  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  P.  LI. 
Griffith.    Price  fjs.oo. 
Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paherl,  by  J.  j.  Taylor.    Edition  de  Luxe,  $10.50. 

XII.  Delr  el  Baharl.    Introductory.    Memoir  for  1891-3.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

XIII.  Delr   el   Bafarri.    Part    I.    Memoir   for    1893-4.      By  Edouard   Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 

XIV.  Delr  el    Baharl.    Part   II.    Memoir   for   1894-;.    By   Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  f>7. 50. 

XV.  Deshasheb.    Memoir  for  1895-6.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Baharl.    Part  III.    Memoir   for    1896-7.     By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  L  Vl-LXXX VI .    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  folio  $7. 5a 

XVII.  Denderen.    Memoir  for  1897-8.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  I5.00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $3.50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Pint  Dynasty  at  Ahydos.    Part  I.    Memoir  for 
1898-9.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Baharl.    Part  IV.    Memoir  for  1809-1900.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXX VIII-CX VII  I.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  (7. 5a 

XX.  DiosopoIU  Parva.    Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  f  5.00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  tiarileel  Dynasties.  Part  II.  Memoir  for 
i  goo- 1.  By.  W.  H.  Flinders  Petrie.  Skty-tlireo  plates.  Price  $5-00-  Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  %i.  50. 

XXII.  Abydoe.  Part  1.  Memoir  for  1903-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Weigall.    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

Hrebatoiealcal  turvtv  Fund. 

Edited   by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Bail  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1S90-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.     Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  fc.oo. 

II.  Deaf  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-a.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Bersheh.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1S93-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Tbirty-fonr  plates,  two  colored.    Price  fc.oo. 

IV.  El  Berahefa.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4-  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $5.00. 

V.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  HI.  Volume  for  1894-5.  By  P.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  ts.oo. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fond.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-6.    By  F.  Lt  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.    Price  tj.oo. 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  P.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.    Price  ts.oo. 

VIII.  The  Maataba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqoareh.  Parti.  Vol- 
ume for  1S97-B.  By  N.  de  G.  Davits.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  95.00. 

IX.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqarefa.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  189B-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Daviea.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1889-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.     Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Oebrawl.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Oebrawl.  Volume  for  1901-3.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.     Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  (5.00. 

Qratco-Roman  Brand). 

I.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1697-8.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 
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II.  The  Oxyrhyncbus  Papyri.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1B98-9.  By  Bernard  P, 
Greufell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $s-oo. 

III.  Fay  am  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1809-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Greufell,  Artbnr  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.    Eighteen  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  Tebt until  Papyri.  Doable  volume  for  1 900-1,  1901-a.  By  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
feU  and  Arthur  &  Hunt 

Annual  Jlrcbatoloaical  Reports. 

Yearly  summaries  by  P.  G.  Ketiyon,  W.  E.  Crnm  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  F.  LI.  Griffith.    Prom  1893-3  to  1901-a.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special  Publications. 

Logla  lesou,  Sayings  of  Our  Lord.  Prom  an  early  Greek  papyrus.  By.  B.  P. 
Gre&fell  and  A.  S.  Hunt     Price  15  cents. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
fji.oo. 

Guide  to  Temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari.    With  Plan.    Price  15  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.     By  W.  E.  Cram.     Price  $3.75. 

Slides  from  Fond  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somers  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  *io.oo. 

Office  of  the  Coimnrn  vot.  thb  United  States  of  Ameeiea. 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EQYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I  give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  sum  of— 


to  bt  applied  towards  th*  general purposes  of the  Fund;  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  1 may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

FttTM. 

THE  KING 


Tin  Akckbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Chairmen  of  ExmbUtc  Committee. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  W,  Wilson,  K,C&,K.CE  G.,  P.  R.  S..  LL.  D.,  D.  C  I*. 

Honorary  Irtiivtr.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Crack.  Esq. 

Aetl>(r  Secretary. 
George  Armstrong. 


38  Conduit  Street,  W.  London, 
Anuirlcii  Members  of  General  Committee. 
President  Daniel  C.  Rii-man,  LL.D,,  Baltimore. 
President  William  R.  Harpir,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilpkrcht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  Rev.  K.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  Yore. 

Clarence  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Ret.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Ckautauq.ua. 

Professor  Theodore  P.  Weight,  Pa.D..  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Custom*  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  32nd,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.    It  Should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

9.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 

3.    It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  roles  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  beat  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  Is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem) ;  CoL  C  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener.  C  If.  G., 
R.  B  •(Surveyor  with  CoL  Conder);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  Q„  R.  E. , 
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Csnon  Tristram,  P.  R.  &;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mui.,  and  Dr.  F.  J. 

Although  the  Society  is  not  *  religions  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  la 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  Ha  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  -who  sea  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  ha  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plana,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  Its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

i.  Excavations  at  Juusalkm.— These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ran,  and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  Is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extant,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feat  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.     These  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  die- 


Full  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  QuarUrly  Stattmtnis  of 
the  Fund. 

3.  Thx  Rscovur  or  the  Sykaooobbs.— Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still . 
stand  m  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

j.  The  Stjevby  or  Wsstbui  Palmtinjl-  This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E,,  and  Lieut  -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incogni/a — some  names 
were  filled  in  conjecturally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  17a  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Thx  Axchaological  Woax  or  M.  Clsrkont-Gannkau.— Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  &c  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  SQoam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  arch  Ecological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  FivKHtntDKKD  SqitabiMilbb  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Cortder, 
R.  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  to  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  moat  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jauttn, 
'Ajluu,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing' a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
runes,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  Tax   Geological   Susvkv  or  Palestine,   by   Paor.   E.    Hull,   F.  R.  8.— 
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Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H.  G„  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D..  D.  C  L.. 

Honorary  Treasurer.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walth  Morrison,  Esq.,  H.  P.  J.  D.  Cracx,  Esq. 

GeOEGI   AlHITtUNO, 


38  Conduit  Street,  W.  London, 
Amarloan  I«nb«n  of  General  Committee, 
Prrsident  Danibl  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 
President  William  R.  Haiph,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilpkbcht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  Ret.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Clarence  H.  Hyde,  Eiq.,  Nrw  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautaoq.ua. 

Prophior  Theodore  P.  Wright,  Ph.D..  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Arctuedogr,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Custom*  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  111  lustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  sand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basts: 

1.     It  should  not  advocata  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

9.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matter*. 

3.     It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  Is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  a  M.  G„  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C  B-,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C  If.  g!, 
R.  S  •(Surveyor  with  Col   Condor);   the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G.,  R.  E. ; 
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Care*  Tristram,  P.  R.  S.;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Hub.,  and  Dr.  P.  J. 
Bates. 

Although  the  Society  hi  not  a  religious  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  la 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  found  among-  ministers  and 
ethers,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

1.  Excavations  at  Jizusalkh, — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
fast  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  end  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  waa  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

Poll  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Stattmtntt  of 
the  Fund. 

a.  Tm  Rkcoteit  or  thk  SnuGoar/is.— Ruins  of  many  of  these  structurea  still . 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  The  Sdxvxy  of  Wkitkxm  PAnrruJS. — This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita— tame  names 
were  filled  in  conjectnrally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  Inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  17s  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Thb  Aich*olo(iicai,  Work  of  M.  Clixmont-Ganneau.—  Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  Ac  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Slloara,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Ftvb  Hdwdred  Squaxs  Milks  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  CoL  Conder, 
R.  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  Important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaulftn, 
'Ajlfln,  and  part  of  the  Hanran,  embracing  a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  Thb   Gsolocicax   Soavxv  of  Paj.estinb,   by   P*of.   E.   Hull,   F.  R.  S.— 
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Tb»  facts  brought  forward  throw  new  Ugfat  on  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  and  afford 
eondualve  proof  that  the  Cities  of  tins  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  th«  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wfcdy  'Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  If r.  Chiceater  Hart,  and  the  remits  published. 

7.  Inquist  ikto  Maknur  and  Customs,  Piovbxm,  Lxqkmds,  Tusrnofti, 
Ac  Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Ardueological  Society,  toe 
Director  of  the  Polk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  Bast,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  art/**/  dtitroying  wkat*v*r  rtcwdt  of  the  past  lit  expand. 
i.    Sumcmxbss  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive— 
•  (,i)    Post  free  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society , 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
made  In  the  Holy  Land. 
(■)    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
(J)    root  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "  Thirty  Years'  Work." 
(e)    Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices, 
s.    Subscribers  of  #3.  so  annually  receive  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
mi "  tan  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
iMwn/J  and  in  Biblia.     They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
its,  price  lists,  Ac,  can  be  obtained.    Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 


THBODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D„ 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
4*  Quiiieji  Strut,  CmmMdgt,  Mass. 


Publications. 


L  The  Surer  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"  The  Memoirs,"  in  3  vols. ;  *  The  Name  Lists,"  1  vol. ;  *'  The  Special  Papers,"  r 
vol.;  "Jerusalem,"  1  vol.;  "The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol.  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "Jerusalem"  volume,  with  jo  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

IL  The  MeooTery  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wflson, 
X.C.B.,  «..«.,  &£.,  and  Major- General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  k.cb.,  *.«.,  ftc. 

III.    Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut -Col.  Condor,  «-«- 

IT.    Heth  and  Moab.    By  Lieut-CoL  Couder,  d.c.l.,  x.k. 

T.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Ham-en.  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  ex. 

TI.    The  Snrrey  of  the  Jen  lax.    By  G.  Schumacher,  as. 

Til.    hTountSeir.    By  Poof.  B.  HuD,  H.A.,  li-d.,  f.ls. 

TUX    Syrian  Stone  Lara.    By  Lieut-Col.  Couder,  d.cl,  x-b. 

IX.    Thlrtr  Tears' Work;  a  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.     ByStrWattar 

.,  F.S.A. 
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X.  Altai*  HtMcl7»fc»tt4HltttteImMrirtUu.  BjrUrat-CoLCoodar.D.c.i..ft.B. 
XL    The  Geology  of  PeJeetUe  ud  AnkU  Pttrui.    By  Prof.  B.  Hull,  ■.*.. 

LL  D..  ».».*. 

Ill  Names  udPlnees  In  the  014  ud  New  TestuenU  ud  Apoerrpha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modem  Identifications.     By  George  Armstrong. 

im.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Beaut  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer. 

XIT.    The  Bible  ud  Modern  BisooTeries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Gayle  Strange. 

XTL>  LeehliH  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amoriten).  An  account  of  the 
Mcavattons.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petri*. 

XTH.  As  Introduction  to  the  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  leap  No.  6.     By  Trelswney  Saunders. 

XTHX  The  City  and  the  Land.  Stcond  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephns.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem;  (a)  The 
Future  of  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  (s)  The  Hittites;  (6)  Tell-el-Heay  (Lachiah) ;  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  in 
Palestine.  « 

XIX.  The  Tell  Amaru  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Lachiah.  Stcend 
Edition.)  Translated  from  toe  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut. -CoL  C.  R.  Condor, 
o.cl.,  LL.D.,  M.a.A.3.,  ll  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.  C. , by  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Ac, 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  AMla,  Pells,  ud  Northern  'AJlu  (of  the  DecapoUs).   By  G.  Schumacher. 

XXL  A  Honnd  of  Many  CIHw  (Toll-ol-Hesy  excavated.  By  P.  J.  Bliss,  kt  a. 
Explorer  of  too  Fund;  with  upwards  of  ajo  illustrations. 

XXH.  Jnbas  Haecabaens  ud  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence-  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut -CoL  Condor,  d.c.l.,  ».*. 

XXIII.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jernsalem,  10W  to  1W1  A.  B.  By  Lieut-Cot 
CR.  Condor,  lud.,  m.i.a.s.,  ll 

XXIT.    Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  IBM-IBM  lnelnsfTO. 

XX  Y.  •  The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  one  volume.)  By  Lieut. -Col,  C. 
ft.  Condor,  d.cl.,  lud.,  b,l  > 

XXTL  The  Fsnnaud  Flora  of  Blmtl,  Petra,  ud  the  Wady'Arshah,  By  H. 
Chichester  Hart,  la. ,  rJ-S, 

XXTH.  The  Arehaeologlesl  BosearehM  in  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Gannean,  u-d. 

XXYUI.    KxeerattonsatJerasslem,18t4-tS»7.    By  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A  DioUe. 


Nap* — Scale,  3-8  of  an  Inch — 1  Mil*. 

L    Old  aad  New  Testament  Hap  of  Palestine  in  ao  sheets. 

IX    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets.    With  modern  names  only. 

HI.    OM  ud  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets. 

IT.    Modern  Map  of  PalesUao  in  is  sheets.    This  map  has  only  the  modern 

T.    The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

ifX  The  Meshusd  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
iosr  to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  soa  loveL 
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Honorary  Trannr.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P,  J.  D.  Crack,  Esq. 

Aettns;  Secretary. 
George  Armstrong. 


3B  Conduit  Strrrt,  W.  London, 
Aturlotn  Members  of  General  Committee. 
President  Danirl  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 
President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilprrcbt,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  Rbv.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Clarence  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Rrt.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Professor  Theodore  P.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  sand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.    It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

a.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 

3.    It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

Those  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C  M.  G ., 
R.  E  •(Surveyor  with  Cot  Condor);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G.,  R.  B.; 
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Canon  Tristram,  F.  R.  8. ;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Km ,  ud  Dr.  F.  J. 

Although  the  Society  fa  not  ft  religious  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  is 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  sea  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
dons  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

i.  Excavations  at  Jxkusalxk.— These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
rest  under  ground.  The  walla  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.     These  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 


Full  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Stattmtnts  of 
the  Fund. 

a.  Thb  Rboovbxy  or  thi  Syhagoqubs.— Rains  of  many  of  these  structures  still, 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  Thb  Soxvxy  or  Wkstxbn  Palxstinx,— This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.E.,and  Lieut. -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita— some  names 
were  filled  in  conjectnrally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  17s  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Thb  Axchacological  Woxx  or  M.  Clerxont-Gannkau.— Among  the  illus- 
tratlons  of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archsologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  Ac.  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  arcbjeologicel  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  pbotoa  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  FmHomMtBD  Sou  a  is  Milks  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Condor, 
R.  E..  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  is  full  of  Interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  Important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Janlan, 
'Ajlun,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing' a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
muss,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  Tax   Geological   Suxvby  or  Palbstinx,  by  Pxor.   E.    Hull,   F.  R.  S.— 
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Tl*e>  facts  brought  forward  throw  M  light  on  the  route  al  Um  Exodus,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Widy '  Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chiceeter  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

7.  Ihqutut  into  Mannhs  amd  Custom  1,  Pbotekbs,  Lnnrn,  TaanrnoMi, 
Ate.  Vivid  light  Is  often  thrown  upon  whole  r-lssses  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
Watt,  together,  art  fast  dtstroying  wkattvtr  records  ofthtpast  lit  txpoud- 

1.    SuBtcaiBia*  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive — 

•  (1)  Poet  free  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  BQtjtatas  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
made  In  the  Holy  Land. 

(a)    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

(3,}     Tost  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "  Thirty  Years'  Work." 

U)    Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices. 

a.  ffsabscribers  of  ja,  50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement,  "free  awl  are 
en******  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Pund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
St*i  \tmnts  and  in  Biblim.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
boohs,  casts,  price  lists,  Ac,  can  be  obtained.    Circulars  giving  full  Information  sent 


THEODORE  P.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D.. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
4*  Quincy  Strut,  Cambridge,  Situs. 


L  The  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  ins  vols. ;  '  The  Name  Lists,"  1  vol. ;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1 
vol.;  "Jerusalem,"  1  vol. ;  "  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  r  voL  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "  Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

IX  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
K.C.B.,  «.«.,  Ate.,  and  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.B.,  *.«.,  &c 

III.    Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut-CoL  Conder,  a.*. 

IT.    Heth  and  Moab.    By  Lieut -CoL  Conder,  d.c.i.,  ».b. 

T.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  In  the  Hanran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  c.s. 

TI.    The  Surrey  of  the  J  an  Ian.    By  G.  Schumacher,  u 

Til.     MuuntSelr.     By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  u.a.,  li_d.,  *.«.«. 

TI1X    Syrian  Stene  Lore.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  d.cl*  a.*. 

IX.  Thirty  Tean' Work:  a  Memoir  of  the  Work  c<  the  Society.  BySir  Watte* 
Beeent,  U.K.,  f.s.a. 
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X.  iJtaieHii-eelyplu  and  Htttlta  Inscriptions.  ByLieot-OiCorid«r1D.c.L.,s_». 

XI.  Tho  treology  •**  Palestiae  ud  Arabia  Ftinu.    By  Prof.  B.  Hall.  *.*., 

LL  D..  P.B.S. 

XIL  Nmm  ui  FImmIi  tk«  OU  ul  Nnr  TMUmwtt  u4  ApHTT|k«,«tth 
references  to  Jooephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.     By  George  Armstrong. 

HE  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.H.Palmec 

XIY.    The  Bible  ud  Modern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.     FalefttaO  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

ITL.  Lacailh;  (one  of  tho  five  strongholds  of  the  Amoriteo).  An  accomit  of  tha 
«sca vations.    By  Professor  PUndeta  Petri*. 

XTIL  An  Introduction  to  tte  Surrey  of  Western  Palestiae,  iti  Highwaya, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Hap  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XTUX  Tie  City  aad  Urn  Land.  Stcond  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josepho*.  A  aeries  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem;  (3)  Tha 
Future  of  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  (s)  The  Hittites;  (6)  Tell-el-Hosy  (Lachish) ;  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  in 
Palestine.  « 

XIX.  The  Toll  Araini  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Lachish.  Stccnd 
Edition.)  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut-Col.  C  R.  Conder. 
d.c.i..,  ll.d.,  m.k.a.3.,  II.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.  C.,by  Amorltes,  Phcenldans,  Philistines,  4c, 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  Ablle,  Pells,  and  Northers  *AJlna  (of  the  DecapoUs).  By  G.  Schumacher, 
ca. 

XXL  A  Monnd  of  Many  Cities  <Tell-ol-Hesy  excavated.  By  P.  J.  Bliss.  K.  4. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund ;  with  upwards  of  a  so  illustrations. 

XXIX.  Jabas  Mneeabseas  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut  -CoL  Conder,  d.c.l.  ,  ».i. 

XXIIL  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  10»  to  1M1  A.  B.  By  Lieut -CoL 
C  R.  Conder,  LL.D.,  h.s.a.s.,  Li. 

XXIT.    Index  to  tk«  Onarterly  Statements,  18CS-1BM  laelasiTO. 

XXT.°Tfee  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  oim  volume.)  By  Lieut  -Col,  C. 
R.  Conder.  D.C.L.,  lud.,  a.*.  < 

XXTL  The  Fauna  and  Flera  of  SUal,  Petra,  a>d  the  Wady 'Arahah.  ByH. 
Chichester  Hart,  B.A.,  rJ-s. 

XXTH.  The  Archaeological  Researches  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Ganneno,  ll.  d. 

Xirm.   Kiearstlona  at  Jerusalem,  18M-1S»  7.    By  P.  J.  BUsa  and  A.  DkUe, 

Naps — Scale,  3-8  of  an  Inch— 1  Mile. 

L    Old  aad  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets. 

IL    Modern  Hap  of  Palestine  In  so  sheets.    With  modem  names  only. 

HI.    014  ud  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  In  is  sheets. 

IT.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  ta  is  sheets.  Tina  map  haa  only  the  modern 
names  on  ft 

T.    Taw  Croat  Map  of  Weston  Palestine,  on  tho  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

sTL  Tho  Bsdaeed  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  i* 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
ant, to  tho  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  see  level. 
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TH.    Plna  of  Jeruwlam,  showing  in  rod  the  latest  dteaxmriee,  with  Mpuite  bat 
of  references. 
Till.    Plan.  Of  Jermulem,  according  to  Joeephns. 

IX.  The  Section  of  the  Conntry,  North  and  Sooth,  But  and  Weat. 

X.  The  Baited  Hap  of  Palestine  la  constructed  cm  the  basic  of  the  recently 
Issued  Old  and  New  Testament  Hap.  It  embrace*  the  whole  of  Western  Paluatius 
from  Baalbeck  in  the  North,  to  Kadesh  Barnes  In  tie  South,  and  shows  nearly  all 
that  is  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  New  Edition  or  thi  Collotype  Prim  r  or  tub  Raisbd  Mat,  *o  inches  by 
»8  i-a  inches,  now  ready.  Price  to  subscribers,  at.  3d. ;  non-aabacrlban  jr.  yd., 
port  free.     Lanttm  Slid**  of  tht  Kaistd  Map. 


Photographs — A   Very   Large   Collection. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Photographs,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
names  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  MoaMte  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  So  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Siloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lanttrn  Slides  of  the  Bible  places  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue. 

Casts. 

Seal  of  "  Hag* at,  the  Son  of  Shebaniah," 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachiah. 
Amelent  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 


Honorary  Local  Secretaries  for  America. 

Alabama:  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Orts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greensboro. 

Calhobjiia:  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  Ph.D.,  1,319  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

CowmcricoT:  Prof.  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford 

Prof .  Prank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  or  Columiia:  Prof.  John  L.  Ewell,  D.D.,  Howard  University,  Washington. 
Illinois:  Prof.  Shatter  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
Iowa:  President  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
IfAIKX:  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  College  Librarian,  Brunswick. 
Massachubsttb:  Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
NlW  Yoax:  Rev.  A.  F.  Schanffier,  D.D.,  United  Charities  Building., 

Prof.  Richard  Gottheil.  Ph.D..  Columbia  University. 

Prof.  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D„  Wells  College,  Aurora. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  109  South  Avenue,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  98  State  Street,  Utica. 

President  G.  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 
Omo:  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Ph.D.,  1,606  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton. 
PnmtTLTAinA:  Rev.  James  Morrow,  D.D.,  701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  T.  C  Bfllheimer,  D.D.,  Gettysburg. 
Roods  Island:  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  Providence. 
Trasiiin:  Prof.  Collin*  Denny  T»  D.,  Vanderbflt  University.  Nashville. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

37  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

COUNCIL,  1903. 

President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Savce,  LL.  D.,  &c,  &c. 
Vice-Presidents:  The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace,  The  Lord  Archbiship  of  York; 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Northampton ;   The  most  Noble    the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  K.  T.,  &c,  &c;    The   Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury  ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 

Secretary,  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.  S.  A. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  F.  Legge. 

The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  if  zi s.  per  annum,  for  which  the 

eight  or  nine  annual  parts  of  the  Proceedings  are  supplied  t«  the  subscriber. 

These  journals  contain  from  30  to  40  plates  per  annum. 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with 
Cuneif'  rm,  Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types. 

GREEK  AND   ROMAN   STOICISM 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISCIPLES. 

EPICTETUS,  SENECA,  AND  MARCUS  AURELIUS 

By     DR.     CHAS.     H.     S.     DAVIS. 

CONTENTS 

L     The  Greek  Religion.  VIII.     Relations  to  Christianity. 

II.    Greek  Philosophy.  IX-    s°me  Roman  Stoics. 

III.  Socrates.  *•    Epict*tus. 

...     „        ,  ,.„     .  .  XI.    Seneca. 

IV.  Founders  of  Stoicism. 

XII.     Marcus  Aurelius. 
V.    DoctrinesofStoJcism.  „m     „  ,     „        ,        „  ,  *  , 

XIII.    Selections  from  Epictetus. 

VI.    Roman  Stoicism.  XIV.    Selections  from  Seneca 

Vn.    Roman  Jurisprudence.  XV.    Seclectione  from  Marcus  Aurelius 

8vo.  269  pp.    Price  $».« 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER  A  CO.,  Boston,  Man. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


efficient  History  from  the  Monuments. 

16mo.,  Cloth,  with  IJIuKrettooa.    Each  80  Cents. 


BABYLONIA,  the  History  of.      By  the  late   George   Smith.      Edited   by  the   R*v.   A.   H. 

Sayce,  D.  D. 
PERSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest.     W.  S.  W.  Vaiw,  M.  A. 


This  series  of  books,  published  in  London,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  .Sacred  Scriptur 
By  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  East. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  BTRT  J  A,  and  will  be  sent  postage  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 

BY  STEPHEN  DENISON  PEET,  Ph.  D. 

Editor  of  thr.  American  Antiquarian.    Author  of  "  Thi  Mound -Builders,  Their  Worki  and  RtKo," 
"Aolmil  Effigin  and  EmhkmaHt:  Mounds,"  "Aboriginal  Religions,**  and  other  Torfa. 


400  Pages,  Finely  Illustrated.     Retail  Price,  $4.00 


This  book  treats  of  that  mysterious  people  called  the  Cliff- Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  coming  in  as  a  very 
important  part.  The  "age"  of  the  Cliff- Dwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  brought  out  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery: First,  by  the  Spaniards;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  and  later  on  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Cliff- Houses  are  very  graphic  and  are  illustrated  by  many  plates 
ind  small  cuts,  which  present  to  the  eye,  the  wonderful  architecture  and  the  strange  situation 
of  these  Cliff-Dwellings. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  Wonderful  Cliff  Palace,  with  its  many  storried 
houses,  its  round  towers,  estufas  or  temples,  store-rooms,  balconies,  courts,  and  various  apart- 
ments. A  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  Cliff-Dwellings  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Pueblos  which  are  still  standing — some  of  them  in  ruins. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  field ,  and  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  have  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonora,  in  the  northern  part  of  Meiico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  cuts  are  given  in  illustration.  No  other  book  has  ever  been  published 
which  is  so  comprehensive.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Address :  Tbe  American  Antiquarian,  5817  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
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The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  of 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  fund*, 
nental  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics, arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 
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Cases  in  all  varieties  of  beautiful  figured  woods,  and  finished  equal  to  pianos. 
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Valuable  Net  Book  on  Egypt,  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Chapters,  Hymns,  etc,  of  the  Thehan  Recension,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  etc  By  £.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt  D.,  D.  Litt.,  Keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  With  four  hundred  and  twenty 
vignettes,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  larger  edition  published  in  1897.  Three  volumes. 
Crown  Bvo.     Price,  $3. 75  net.    Just  published. 


Mr.  Budge,  who  Is  one  of  Die  greatest  living 
Literary  history  of   The  Book  0/  Ike  Dead,  on  11 

:  Egyptologists,  has  added  to  this  translation,  popular  chapters  on 
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History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  By  Prof. 
C.  H.  Corntlt.,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Germany.  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth. 
Pages,  335 — vi.  Cloth,  $1.50  (7s.  6d.).  A  fascinating  portrayal  of  Jewish  history  bv  one  of 
the  foremost  of  Old  Testament  scholars.  An  impartial  record.  Commended  by  both 
orthodox  and  unorthodox. 
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The  Travels  in  Tartery,  Thibet  and  China, 

Of  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet.     New  Edition.     From  the  French.     Two  volumes,     100  illustra- 
tions.    688  Pages.    Cloth,  fa.oo  (10s.).    One  volume,  cloth.  $1.25  net  (5s.  net). 
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'The  Legends  of  Genesis." 

1    GUNKBL. 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Pages,  168.     Cloth,  $1.00  net  (4s.  6d.  net).    Just  published. 

This  book  Is  a  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  Professor  Gunkel's  great  work.  Commentar  Bber  Genesis 
recently  published  In  GoWngen.  The  Commentar  itself  Is  a  new  translation  and  explanation  of  Genesis,  a  bulky  book, 
and  in  Its  German  form  of  course  accessible  only  to  American  and  English  scholars,  and  not  to  the  general  public.  The 
present  Introduction  contains  the  gist  of  Professor  Gunkel's  Commentar,  or  exposition  of  tha  latest  researches  on 
Genesis  In  the  light  of  analytical  and  comparative  niylholoirv. 

Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King 

Chinese-English.  With  Introduction,  Transliteration,  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Pall 
Cards.  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Loo-Txe,  specially 
drawn  for  the  work  by  an  eminent  Japanese  artist.  Appropriately  bound  in  yellow  and  blue, 
with  gilt  top.     Pages,  345.     $3.00  (15s.). 

"A  truly  remarkable  achievement.  "—The  North  China  Herald.                                                                                   ,_-\r-»/-iI(> 
■'  All  that  one  could  do  to  make  the  Immortal  -Canon  on  Reason  and  Virtue'  alluring  to  American  1  ei  iters  las  cerlaln 
been  done  by  the  author      The  translation  is  faithful,  preserving  especially  Ihp  rharatL-ristic   ujr  scrubs  and  ruggedness 
of  style  of  the  original,  the  type  worn  Is  superb,  the  comments  judicious."— The  Cumt  erland  Presbyterian. 
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THE  LAND  WHERE  JESUS  LIVED 

'Sy  %  M.  P.  OTTS,  LL.D. 

This  book  presents  a  pen-picture  of  the  present  general  appear- 
ance of  Palestine  in  contrast  with  what  it  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Jesus,  and  unfolds  and  elucidates  the  most  prominent 
events  in  our  Saviour's  life  in  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  occured. 


We  fuivt  a  few  copies  remaining  of  this  book,  Itihich 
rvt  tvill  send  postage  paid,  for  75  cents. 
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A  Monthly  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in 

ARCHEOLOGY,     ETHNOLOGV,    LITERATURE,    RELIGION,    HISTORY, 
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Vol.  XVI.         Meriden,  Cokn.,  August,  1903.  No.  5 

Cb*  Blttites.   J\  forgotten  People. 

[By  Joseph  Offord.] 

Carl  Ritter  in  his  World's  Geography  when  treating  of 
Asia  Minor  published  a  picture  of  two  figures  carved  upon  a 
rock  near  Ibreez,  in  ancient  Lycaonia,  that  is  about  due  north 
of  Cyprus,  but  so  far  inland  as  to  be  on  the  inner  slopes  of  the 
Taurus. 

In  1875  a  Mr.  Davis  copied  these  reliefs  more  accurately  and 
the  "  Society  of  Biblical  Archieology  "  published  them  together 
with  their  accompanying  hieroglyphs  in  an  unknown  script. 
They  have  been  photographed  since  and  recopied  by  Messrs. 
Ramsay,  Hogarth  and  others. 

In  181  a  Burckhardt  had  observed  some  mysterious  hiereo- 
glyphs  carved  upon  a  stone  built  into  a  house  at  Hamath,  and 
more  recently  M.  M.  Perrot  and  Guillaume  found,  at  a  place 
called  Boghas-Keui,  near  the  Halys  river,  in  North  Asia  Minor, 
the  remains  of  a  vast  chamber  formed  by  utilising  a  mountain 
depression  and  regulating  its  sides  and  heightening  them  by 
art:  the  interior  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with  numerous 
figures,  some  of  them  standing  upon  animals. 

The  processional  persons,  whether  gods,  or  men,  are  male 
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and  female,  tbe  latter  attired  in  long  trailing  robes  their  long 
hair  resting  on  the  shoulders  and  wearing  mural  tiaras:  the 
former  dressed  in  short  tunics,  with  conical  head  gear  leaning 
backward;  although  accompanied  by  the  same  mysterious 
hieroglyphs,  were  at  the  time  considered  as  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian work.  Some  thirty  years  ago  Burton  and  Drake  in 
"Unexplored  Syria,"  published  the  inscriptions  in  the  house  at 
Hamath,  but  so  little  was  then  known  of  the  script  that  they 
were  printed  upside  down.  However,  in  187a,  the  late  Dr. 
Wright  obtained  the  stones  themselves,  made  casts  from,  and 
published  them  for  the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund." 

He  shortly  after,  and  primarily,  suggested  these  undecy- 
phered  writings  were  those  of  the  Biblical  race,  tbe  Hittites. 

Leaving  for  the  present  the  further  progress  of  monumental 
discovery,  we  will  see  what  historical  evidence  there  is  for  such 
a  theory.  Macotidi,  the  Arabic  historian,  tells  us  that  "he- 
fore  "or  "beside"  the  empires  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  there 
was  once  a  Syrian  nation. 

In  the  "Old  Testament "  Hittites  are  mentioned  at  least  six 
times  in  Genesis,  and  about  twenty  times  in  the  other  books. 
The  majority  of  the  these  allusions  are  however  not  to  the 
great  Hittite  Empire,  or  the  confederacy,  to  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine, but  to  a  remnant  of  the  race,  left  after  some  invasion,  in 
South  Palestine. 

There  is  however  other  evidence  forthcoming,  and  that  of 
ample  nature.  The  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  which  contain  hun- 
dreds of  dispatches  from  Syrian  and  Palestinian  governors  to 
the  Pharaohs,  who  then  were  their  overlords,  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  Hittites  who  were  pressing  the  Egyptian  vas- 
sals in  Naharina,  or  West  Mesopotamia,  and  North  Palestine, 
hard,  and  one  letter  contains  an  urgent  appeal  to  Egypt  for 
succor  against  them, 

Both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monumental  records  a  great 
people  with  whom  they  were  constantly  at  war  is  continually 
mentioned. 

Upon  Egyptian  monuments  they  are  termed  Kheta,  on  As- 
syrio  Babylonian  ones,  Kbatte,  or  Khatta. 
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la  Egypt  they  appear  about  the  18th  dynasty.  In  Assyria 
the  first  important  information  concerning  them  is  in  an  in- 
scription of  Tiglat  Pilser  I:  about  1,100  B.  C. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  geographical  position  of 
the  various  Hittite  remains  in  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  their  dominion  from  monumental  evidence 
alone,  then  to  summarise  the  long  and  numerous  texts  relating 
to  them  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records,  and  finally  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  art  and  to 
their  hieroglyphic  writing. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  their  monuments  occur  at  Ibreez, 
Hamath,  and  Boghaz  Keui  (or  Ysalli  Kaiea  as  it  is  sometimes 
called).  Reference  will  now  be  made  to  a  memorial  of  them 
much  nearer  Europe,  at  the  Karabel  pass  near  to  Smyrna. 
The  figures  carved  there  are  referred  to  by  Herodotus  a*  being 
Egyptian  work  and  recording  the  march  of  Sesostris.  Pro- 
fessor Sayse  who  minutely  examined  and  took  casts  of  the  fig- 
ures found  there  accompanied  by  the  same  hieroglyphs  as  at 
Hamath,  Ibreez  and  other  sites.  The  personages  have  conical 
tiaras,  boots  with  turned  up  toes,  and  their  style  undoubtedly 
connects  them  with  the  same  people  as  the  other  remains. 

Approximately  midway  between  Karabel  pass  and  Boghaz 
Keui,  in  north  Asia  Minor  at  a  place  called  Giaour  Kalessi, 
there  are  carved  upon  a  rock  two  figures  of  warriors  almost 
precisely  similar  to  one  at  Karabel. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  latter  is  a  female  figure  with  long 
hair  resting  upon  her  shoulders,  termed  by  the  Greeks  a  niobe, 
beside  it  however  are  Hittite  symbols,  one  being  the  charac- 
ter denoting  king,  or  prince. 

Somewhat  northeast  of  Boghaz  Keui  and  nearer  the  Black 
Sea,  at  Eyuk,  are  the  remains  of  a  vast  palace,  erected  on  an 
artificial  platform  of  earth,  like  the  great  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian edifices.  The  walls  of  huge  stone  blocks  can  still  be 
traced  in  many  places.  It  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of 
sculptured  slabs  on  which  lions  are  carved. 

The  entrance  was  flanked  by  two  massive  monoliths  of  gran- 
ite, bearing  images  of  sphinxes  and  a  double  headed  eagle  with 
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•  man  standing  on  its  head,  a  symbol  also  fonnd  at  Bogbag 
Keui.  The  palace  gate  is  sheltered  by  walls  bearing  carved 
reliefs  to  a  certain  height  running  ronnd  [lite  a  dado.  Many 
carvings  are  still  visible,  presenting,  among  others,  a  priest  be- 
fore an  altar,  a  sacred  bull  upon  a  pedestal,  men  carrying  a 
lyre  and  a  goat,  also  other  goats  and  rams;  and  a  female  figure, 
or  goddess,  seated  upon  a  peculiar  chair,  her  feet  supported  by 
a  stool,  and  objects  like  Sowers  in  her  hand.  A  representation 
frequently  found  npon  Hittite  cylinders. 

Coming  across  Asia  Minor  southward  toward  Damascus  and 
Palestine,  midway  between  Boghaz  Keui  and  Marash,  which  is 
on  the  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates  some  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  magnificent  Mount  Argasus,  that  rises  1,300  feet 
above  the  plain,  at  a  village  called  Fraktin,  Messrs.  Ramsey 
and  Hogarth  copied  a  remarkable  Hittite  monument 

Upon  a  rock  some  fifteen  feet  high  a  row  of  figures  is  carved; 
on  the  left  two  males  with  upturned  toed  boots  face  each  other. 
One  has  a  sword  at  the  waist  and  carries  a  staff  and  wears  a 
pointed  hat  or  helmet.  His  vis-a-vis  pours  out  a  libation  on 
to  a  kind  of  altar  surmounted  by  Hittite  symbols. 

Beside  these  are  two  female  figures  having  the  character  for 
divinity  above  them.  They  too  face  an  altar,  on  which  is  a 
bird.  On  the  extreme  right  is  a  smaller  female  personage 
leaning  upon  a  staff,  followed  by  a  Hittite  inscription. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Fraktin,  a  Hittite  rock  cut  relief  may 
be  seen  at  Gurun,  and  further  to  the  southeast  another  at 
Samosata.  Before  leaving  Asia  Minor  and  coming  toward 
Syria,  mention  should  be  made  of  an  inscribed  stone  at  Bor, 
north  of  Tarsus,  bearing  many  hiereoglyphs  and  a  large 
human  figure.  The  stete  is  cut  in  half,  one  moiety  being  ten 
miles  away  at  Mgde. 

At  Bulgar  Maden  in  the  Taurus  there  is  an  inscription  con- 
taining some  400  characters. 

Proceeding  south  toward  Syria  the  next  site  of  Hittite  mon- 
uments is  Marasb.  Here  are  two  figures  standing  upon  a 
lion;  also  a  fully  sculptured  lion  which  had  been  embedded  in 
the  modern   fortress  wall.     Between  the  front  legs  a  long 
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Hittite  text.  A  cast  of  this  relic  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
museum.  Another  relief  shows  two  persons  seated  at  a  table 
with  many  hiereoglyphs  carved  upon  them. 

Further  south  at  Sindjirli  German  explorers  have  excavated 
and  taken  to  Berlin  many  reliefs  of  precisely  Hittite  style;  in 
the  same  hall  however  no  Hittite  text  was  found,  but  two  long 
Aramaic  inscriptions  of  princes  named  Panamu  and  Bar 
Rekub  were  disinterred  at  or  near  the  site.  The  two  texts 
are  in  the  Phcenicean  Hebrew  alphabet,  but  like  Hittite  ones 
are  cut  in  relief  whilst  the  Mesha  stone  and  Phcenicean  texts 
are  incised. 

Here  was  found  a  monument  of  Esarhaddon,  probably  prov- 
ing he  conquered  the  owners  of  the  palace,  though  it  relates  to 
wars  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Aramaic  texts  carry  back  the 
history  of  that  script  to  750  B.  C. 

From  Biredjek  east  of  Sindjirli  on  the  main  Euphrates 
comes  a  Hittite  relief  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  little  lower  down  the  river  was  Carchemish  which  As- 
syrian inscriptions  state  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Hittite  power 
with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

Here  excavations  have  been  made  and  bas  reliefs  found  with 
Hittite  characters  around  them.  All  indications  here  suggest 
that  many  more  are  still  disinterred,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  if  proper  excavations  were  made  monuments  rivaling 
those  of  Nineveh  would  be  found,  and  probably  the  secret  of 
Hittite  writing  solved. 

Proceeding  to  the  Orontes  we  arrive  at  Hamath  where  the 
first  Hittite  writings  were  noticed,  and  then  soon  reach  Eadesh 
■  which  Egyptian  military  inscriptions  tell  us  was  a  great  Hit- 
tite fortress. 

From  this  summary  of  the  sites  where  similar  monuments 
have  been  found  it  appears  how  immense  Hittite  influence,  if 
not  their  territory,  must  have  been.  If,  as  is  perhaps  the  case, 
the  Hykshos,  or  Shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  who  ruled  over  the 
northern  half  of  it  for  centuries,  leaving  their  monuments  at 
Zoan,  Tanis  and  Bubastis,  were  Hittites,  their  area  of  conquest 
was  greater.   M.  Re  villout  has  recently  published  a  Hittite  relief 
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upon  a  plaque  fonnd  in  Egypt  tending  to  confirm  this  view. 
The  favorite  Hykshos  symbol  appears  to  have  been  a  sphinx, 
and  a  modified  form  of  sphinx  is  upon  Hittite  monuments;  as 
also  the  winged  solar  disk,  which  is  common  to  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, Egypt  and  Persia. 

Doubtless  carried  there  as  booty,  a  large  Hittite  stele  with  a 
figure  of  one  of  their  deities  the  Thunder  god  and  a  text  with 
hundreds  of  characters  has  been  found  at  Babylon;  as  also  have 
Hittite  seals  and  a  bowl  with  a  long  Hittite  inscription. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  although  owing  to  Turkish  opposition 
and  mismanagement,  no  adequate  search  has  been  made,  that 
scattered  relics  of  this  people  are  to  be  found  from  the  Uxine 
to  Egypt,  and  from  near  Ephesus,  close  to  the  Egean,  on  the 
west  to  the  Euphrates;  proving  that  though  a  "forgotten" 
they  were  certainly  a  powerful  people  whose  rescue  from  ob- 
livion will  form  one  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  archaeological 
discoveries  of  the  last  century. 

Having  described  the  geographical  distribution  of  Hittite 
monuments,  some  remarks  are  appropriate  here  as  to  the  style 
of  art  they  exhibit.  It  is  almost  universally  admitted  their  art 
is  not  an  indigenous  creation,  but  borrowed  from  that  of  As- 
syia  and  Babylonia,  and  the  fact  that  in  their  writing  though 
nearly  all  the  characters  follow  laterally,  some  phonetic  ones 
are  placed  vertically  together  on  the  lines  as,  were  those  of  the 
Babylonians  when  their  vertical  writing  was  changed  to  the 
horizontal,  also  confirms  the  view  of  a  derivation  of  Hittite 
from  Mesopotamian  culture. 

It  possesses,  however,  such  distinct  characteristics  of  its  own 
that  any  student  of  ancient  art  could  immediately  recognise 
Hittite  work.  "It  has  a  singular  thickness  and  roundness,  the 
"  sculptured  limbs  being  round  and  plump,  with  little  effort  to 
"bring  out  the  muscles,  yet  giving  an  impression  of  immense 
"  physical  strength  and  rapidity  of  movement  in  the  human 
"figure." 

Among  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  its  monuments,  were 
the  turned  up  boots  with  which  the  feet  were  shod,  similar  to 
those  still  worn  by  the  mountaineers  of  Asia  Minor:  the  coni- 
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cal  head  dress,  a  kind  of  Phrygian  cap,  and  a  weapon  like  a 
hinged  truncheon,  or  flail,  often  grasped  in  the  hand. 

Turning  to  references  to  the  Hittites  upon  Egyptian  mouu- 
menta  it  may  be  said  they  commence  shortly  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hykshos  (whoever  they  were)  from  the  Delta.  Fol- 
lowing np  this  success  the  Egyptians  recommenced,  as  under 
the  old  dynasties,  making  Asiatic  expeditions,  reaching  under 
Thotmes  I  the  Euphrates,  and  set  up  an  Egyptian  boundary 
in  what  they  called  Naharaina  (the  Aram  Naharaim  of  Scrip- 
ture). This  being  their  title  for  the  country  watered  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris, 

In  the  reign  of  Thotmes  III  the  Hittites  occupy  a  prominent 
position.  They  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the  "great" 
and  the  "little,"  perhaps  the  same  two  of  which  we  find  indi- 
cations in  the  Bible. 

Thotmes  received  tribute  from  the  greater  Hittites,  and  it 
is  interesting  that  as  in  the  Bible  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  are 
in  the  plural,  so  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  there  often  are  a 
number  of  their  kings  or  princes  and  no  supreme  monarch. 

Thotmes  Ill's  first  great  campaign  .terminated  in  his  much 
vaunted  victory  under  the  walls  of  Megiddo,  described  on  the 
temple  of  Karnak,  and  doubtless  many  Hittite  fought  at  that 
Austerlitz  of  the  old  world. 

Then  pressing  northward  he  fought  the  Hittites  themselves 
and  laid  siege  to  Kadesh,  and  we  have  an  Egyptian  officer's 
autobiography  who  led  the  "  forlorn  hope  "  through  the  breach. 

Still  fighting  his  way,  Thotmes  pushed  on,  and  the  officer, 
Amenemheb,  tells  how  he  took  prisoners  in  a  battle  at  Aleppo; 
and  finally  how  at  the  great  assault  on  their  capital,  Csrchem- 
ish,  he  waded  the  Euraphates. 

All  Syria  now  owned  Egyptian  sway,  and  even  an  Assyrian 
king  sent  presents  to  "  his  royal  brother  of  Egypt." 

We  have  scant  records  of  Thotmes  IV,  but  they  show  the 
irrepressible  Hittites  fighting  again.  His  son,  Amenophes  III, 
married  a  Syrian  princess,  and  her  son,  Amenophes  IV,  fell  to 
worshipping  Syrian  and  perhaps  Hittite  deities.  From  his 
city  came  the  Tel-el-Amama  tablets,  which  show  that  if  some 
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Hittites  were  peaceful  vassals,  or  allies,  others  in  north  Syria 
and  western  Asia  Minor,  were,  ever  endeavoring  to  drive  back 
the  Egyptians  again. 

Internal  disputes  following  Amenophes'  heresy,  or  assaults 
from  the  Soudan,  so  weakened  succeeding  Pharaohs,  that  they 
seem  to  have  lost  Syria,  and  Rameses  I  was  compelled  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  both  offensive  and  defensive  with  a  Hittite  king 
placing  that  monarch  on  apparent  equality  with  himself. 

Now  commenced  the  golden  age  of  the  Hittites,  and  their 
cities  must  have  been  at  the  zenith  of  their  splendor  and 
power. 

Seti  I  tried  a  round  with  them,  getting  as  far  as,  and  sacked 
Kadesh.  This  commenced  a  weary  war,  lasting  half  a  century, 
draining  the  very  life  blood  of  Egypt,  ending  for  her  in  a 
peace  virtually  leaving  the  Hittites  all  they  possessed  when  it 
began. 

Seti,  by  supreme  effort,  like  Thotraes,  reached  the  Euphrates 
and  made  a  Hittite  prince  sue  for  peace;  but  soon,  under  bis 
son,  Rameses  II,  we  find  the  Hittites  snugly  in  Kadesh  again. 
The  Reign  of  Rameses  was  one  long  Syrian  and  Hittite  cam. 
paign. 

The  Egyptian  epic  poem  by  Pentaur  describes  Rameses' 
prowess  at  a  battle  at  Kadesh,  when  he  cut  his  way  through 
through  thousands  of  Hittite  chariots.  We  know  the  very 
names  of  the  royal  chariot  horses,  and  title  of  the  veteran  reg- 
iment of  his  army.  Pentaur  asserts  after  the  battle  the  Hit- 
tites begged  a  peace,  but  it  was  not  until  the  list  year  of 
Rameses'  reign,  both  sides  agreed  to  the  aforesaid  treaty. 

We  have  it  complete,  probably  the  earliest  engrossment  of  a 
political  alliance  extrant.  The  Hittite  draught  retained  by 
Egypt,  graven  on  a  silver  plate.  Kheta  Sira,  the  Hittite 
prince,  sent  it  to  Rameses  by  two  heralds,  Tartisbu  and  Rames. 
Some  curious  items  of  the  long  document  are  the  extradition 
clauses. 

Max  Mnller  in  the  "  Mitteilhunger  der  Vorderasiatischer 
Gesellschaft,"  1901,  shows  the  treaty  is  translated  by  Egyp- 
tian scribes  from  the  Babylonian.    It  is  an  "Alliance  Treaty." 
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The  term  for  God  is  nule,  without  the  article,  a  monotheistic 
form  like  in  "  The  Code  of  Hammurabi."  Doubtless  the  cuni- 
form  had  Ilu  without  the  article,  and  the  Egyptian  translator 
merely  meant  the  chief  Hettite  deity.  But  both  seem  to  have 
a  conception  of  a  supreme  God,  for  the  treaty  says:  "  Form- 
erly ....  God  did  not  give  cause  for  any  enmity  between 
them"  (the  Pharaoh  and  the  Hittite  kings). 

Later  the  Hittite  god  is  "  the  god  of  the  heavens,"  "  the 
thunder  god  of  the  Khette,"  "the  thunder  god  of  the  city  of 
Arenena."  Doubtless  the  ideogram  was  that  of  Ramman,  or 
Hadad,  or  Teshub. 

A  Hittite  goddess  is  named  "lady  of  the  oath,"  a"  (e)  sah-ira, 
that  is  a  Babylonian  name  of  Ishtar,  Ishara,  Istar-balit,  matati. 

The  peace  seems  to  have  endured  nearly  a  century,  then  we 
find  Htttites  taking  part  in  that  mysterious  invasion  of  Egypt, 
when  every  Mediteranean  people  from  Gibraltar  to  Sinope  in- 
cluding Italiote  Etruskans,  Trojans  and  tribes  on  the  Euxine, 
fired  probably  by  the  marvellous  stories  of  the  riches  of  the 
Nile  valley  broke  in  two  great  waves,  from  the  west  and 
north,  upon  the  Delta,  going  straight  to  their  doom. 

Subsequently  Rameses  III  in  his  return  invasion  got  to 
Carchemish  once  more.  Testimony  to  the  Hittites  in  Egypt 
henceforth  dies  away,  but  Assyrian  records  take  its  place. 

[Continuid.] 


H  new  Inscription  Relating  to  the  History  of 
Semitic  Writing. 

Am  inscription  has  recently  been  discovered  at  En-Nemara 
in  the  Syrian  desert  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments for  the  history  of  the  alphabet  in  existence.  It  has  been 
published  in  the  "  Revue  Archeologique "  for  December, 
1903,  and  will  be  finally  edited  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarim. 

M.  Rene1  Dussaud,  who  writes  the  article  in  the  "  Revue," 
terms  it  a  "  Nabates  Arabic  "  text,  because  whilst  the  writing 
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is  very  similar  to  the  Nabatean  with  the  addition  of  continual 
ligatures,  uniting  the  letters,  it  approaches  so  closely  to  the 
Cufic  and  Estrangels  and  also  to  Arabic  as  to  be  a  necessary 
document  to  be  studied  in  future  by  all  writers  upon  these 
scripts.  It  proves,  for  instance,  that  the  lam-elif  of  Arabic  is  a 
derivation  from  a   Nabatean  lamed  in  Hgative  with  an  alef. 

Be  Vogue,  in  1865,  had  suggested  that  the  Cufic  was  a 
product  of  the  gradual  deformation  of  cursive  forms  of  Naba- 
tean writing  hastened,  and  stereotyped,  by  a  system  of  letter 
ligatures  of  which  the  Palmyra  and  Hauran  inscriptions  indi- 
cate the  beginnings.  He  attributed  the  Cufic  era  to  568  A.  D., 
as  being  the  date  of  its  definite  final  formation,  but  a  trilingual 
text  found  at  Zehed,  dated  51s  A.  D.,  published  by  Herr 
Sachau  in  the  Annals  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1801,  p.  169-190, 
carried  it  back  to  that  date.  This  text  and  a  bilingual  Greek 
or  Arabic  one  found  at  Ledja  in  the  Hauran  were  the  oldest 
Arabic  inscriptions  known  until  the  new  En-Nemara  one 
which  takes  us  as  far  back  as  328  A.  D.  M.  Dessaud  calls  it 
"  Nabates  Arabic,"  however  not  so  much  for  the  character  of 
the  letters  as  because  of  the  numerous  Arabic  words  it  con- 
tains so  that  in  order  to  make  it  comprehensible  he  has  trans- 
lated it  into  both  Hebrew-Aramaic  and  Arabic  It  refers  to 
the  tomb  of  Imrou'lquais,  son  of  'Amr,  king  of  all  the  Arabs, 
and  tells  us  he  held  conquered  certain  tribes,  the  'Asad  and 
Nizar  and  their  chiefs,  besieged  and  captured  Nedjran,  the 
city  of  Chammar,  divided  the  country  among  his  sons,  giving 
them  command  of  the  tribes,  and  placed  these  as  cavalry  in 
the  service  of  the  Romans.  "  No  King  had  attained  such 
glory.  He  is  dead  in  the  year  aaj  (era  of  Bostra),  the  7th  day 
of  the  month  Kesloul." 

In  this  text  the  letters  sin  and  chin  are  rendered  by  the 
same  sign,  and  the  yod  of  the  late  Nabatean  form  is  almost 
identical  with  the  Arabic  final  ya. 

The  inscription  is  for  all  practical  purposes  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation, and  M.  Dessaud  presents  a  written  copy  and  a  cast 
of  it. 

Joseph  Oppord,  M.  S.  B.  A. 
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Reck  Sculptures  fit  ittt.  Ccbanen. 

East  of  the  famous  rook  tablets  of  Lycus  flumen  (Nahr-el 
Kelb,  Dog  River),  across  Mt.  Lebanon  and  a  few  miles  south 
of  Baalbec,  Mrs.  Ghosn-el  Howri  found  two  rock  sculptures 
near  a  village  called  Kalb  Elias,  which  is  partly  in  Mt.  Leba- 
non and  partly  in  Coele,  Syria,  which  falls  within  the  village  of 
Damascus.  Like  the  neglected  tablets  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dog  River,  west  of  the  Lebanon  range,  these  sculptures  are 
fast  wearing  away  under  the  unceasing  action  of  Syrian  sum- 
mer heat  and  winter  frost. 

The  main  sculpture  is  described  in  the  Sunday  School  Times 
of  March  11.  1903  :  "  Further  study  of  the  photographs  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  bull  boulder  have  revealed  the  muzzle  of  a 
calf,  in  line  with  the  distinct  forms  of  the  bull  and  cow,  and 
what  is  more  interesting  is  the  wonderful  combination  of  a 
ram's  head  as  a  boss,  on  the  forehead  of  the  bull,  and  the  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  of  a  beast  with  a  wing  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
bull.  These  four  forms,  together  with  the  head  of  a  lioness  in 
profile  (under  the  hindermost  leg  of  the  bull)  form  a  master- 
piece of  art  taken  by  itself.  .  .  .  On  another  .'part  of  the 
boulder  the- full  face  of  an  old,  weary  looking  lion,  with  open 
mouth,  and  what  are  probably  three  human  heads  above  it  are 
to  be  distinguished  in  a  small  photograph  of  th«  whole 
boulder." 

Judging  from  photographs  submitted  by  Mrs.  Howie,  Dr. 
Jensen,  of  Marbury  University,  believes  the  bull  to  be  "  a 
representation  of  the  Baal ; "  he  "  cannot  see  what  it  could  be 
else." 

Prof.  Clermont  Ganneau,  of  Paris,  writes  "  Jai  bien  recu  les 
int£ressants  documents  archeologiques  que  vous  avez  en 
l'obligeance  de  me  communiquer.  .  .  .  Je  me  ferai  un 
plaisir  de  les  presenter  eu  votre  nom  6  l'une  des  prochaines 
stances  de  notre  Academie  .  .  .  Je  croirais  que  ces  sculptures 
rupestres  sont  de  l'espaque  grecque  ou  greco-romaine  .... 
Ces  sculptures  de  Quabb  Elias,  si  beurevsement  de'couverte's 
par  vous  rappellent  heaucoup  celles  qui  ont  6t6  trouvees  sur 
des  parois  de  rocher  en  divers  points  du  massif  libanais." 
Ghosn-el  Howie. 
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Turtber  Discoveries  at  Knossos. 

The  fourth  campaign  of  excavation  in  the  great  pre-historic 
Palace  of  Knossos — "  the  House  of  Minos  " — opened  under  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  conditions.  Already  before  the  work  be- 
gan in  February  there  had  been  40  days'  persistent  rain,  and 
for  another  40  it  continued  almost  without  a  break.  The  pits 
were  repeatedly  swamped,  and  the  extrication  of  every  spade- 
ful of  the  sodden  earth  involved  about  treble  the  normal 
amount  of  labor.  It  has  needed  the  furnace  blasts  from 
Sahara  that  have  swept  over  the  site  during  the  last  few 
weeks  to  remind  us  pf  our  proximity  to  Egypt  Happily,  with 
this  exception,  the  weather  showed  itself  more  favorable  dur- 
ing; April  and  May ;  for  the  work  on  this  incalculable  site  has 
found  a  quite  unlooked  for  extension,  and,  vast  as  the  Palace 
area  was  already  ascertained  to  be,  a  large  tract,  including  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  building,  has  now  to  be 
added  to  it. 

In  the  contemporary  Cretan  Palace  excavated  by  the  Italian 
mission  at  Phaestos — another  traditional  foundation  of  Minos— 
nothing  is  more  imposing  than  the  broad  flights  of  steps  rising 
about  the  western  court.  Of  these  one  forms  the  actual  ap- 
proach to  the  great  hall,  or  Megaron,  but  the  broader  flight, 
running  up  immediately  from  the  court  at  right  angles  to  the 
other,  is  backed  at  the  top  by  a  line  of  wall  and  is  in  no  sense 
an  approach.  It  is  evident  that  the  steps  in  this  case  served 
the  purpose  of  low  seats  for  spectators,  and  that  in  all  proba- 
bility at  Phaestos  some  of  the  shows  in  which  the  lords  of 
Minoan  Crete  delighted  took  place  in  the  area  below.  A  great 
deal  of  parallelism  is  observable  in  the  two  Palaces  of 
Knossos  and  Phaestos,  but  hitherto  nothing  at  all  answering 
to  this  theatral  arrangement  had  come  to  light  on  the  former 
site. 

This  has  now  been  found.  In  the  examination  of  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  the  paved  court  that  lies  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Palace  a  broad  double  flight  of  steps  came  into  view,  de- 
scending at  right  angles  to  one  another,  while  between  them, 
affording  an  exceptional  point  of  vantage,  is  a  square  bastion 
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with  a  paved  floor  at  top.  The  higher  of  the  two  flights — that 
to  the  east— consists  of  18  steps,  about  35  feet  in  breadth  where 
complete.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  made  character  of  the 
ground,  a  large  part  of  the  limestone  slabs  had  collapsed,  and 
the  whole  of  those  belonging  to  the  northeast  corner  were 
missing.  Happily,  however,  not  only  did  enough  remain  to 
give  the  complete  height  and  breadth  of  the  night,  but  tbe 
lower  courses  of  the  supporting  wall  to  the  north  were  pre- 
served throughout  its  length.  In  order  to  restore  the  original 
effect  and  to  preserve  what  remained  of  this  part  of  the  monu- 
ment from  further  ruin  I  have  not  hesitated  to  undertake  a 
considerable  work  of  restoration.  The  supporting  wall  has 
been  built  up  to  its  original  height  and  the  missing  sections  of 
the  steps  replaced. 

The  southern  flight  is  broader  and  attained  a  width  of  about 
50  feet.  That  it  was  not  primarily  an  approach  is  here  made 
clear  by  a  small  wall  backing  one  section  of  it,  while  the  real 
access  to  the  court  above  from  the  region  outside  the  Palace 
is  supplied  by  a  raised  causeway  that  cuts  the  stone  tiers 
diagonally.  The  diagonal  course  of  this  paved  path  has  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of  the  rows  of  seats — for  so 
we  must  call  them — on  one  side  so  that  they  vary  from  six  to 
three.  In  the  middle  here  there  are  traces  of  an  entrance 
from  above  standing  in  direct  relation  to  another  line  of  cause- 
way leading  to  the  state  entrance  of  the  Palace  that  opens 
near  its  southwest  angle. 

The  tiers  of  seats,  rising  as  described  to  east  and  south,  look 
down  on  a  square  area,  the  rough  paving  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  covered,  as  elsewhere,  with  a  cement 
floor.  Traces  of  its  original  boundary  walls  are  seen  to  the 
north  'and  west ;  and  on  the  west  side  it  is  approached  by 
another  paved  path  which  traverses  the  middle  of  the  area  and 
runs  thus  to  the  centre  of  the  higher  Sight  of  steps.  The 
broad  steps  at  Pbaestos  are  approached  by  a  similar  paved 
way  ;  and  this  analogy  makes  it  probable  that  the  steps  them- 
selves in  this  case,  too,  simply  led  to  a  paved  platform  backed, 
as  there,  by  a  wall — in  other  words,  that  they  served  the  pur- 
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pose  of  seats  rather  than  of  an  approach.  It  is  certain  from 
other  evidence  that  they  did  not  lead  to  any  great  hall  or 
Megaron  on  this  side,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  direct  line  of 
access  to  the  Palace  was  not  by  either  of  these  broad  flights, 
but  by  the  diagonal  causeway  already  mentioned,  which  runs 
outside  them.  The  principal  function  for  which  this  stepped 
area  was  designed  was  certainly  of  a  spectacular  nature.  The 
plan  is  not  yet  fully  systematized,  but  we  have  here  the  germ 
of  all  future  theatres.  It  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  informal 
use  for  sitting  purposes  of  the  spacious  stepwaya  in  vogue  in 
the  Minoan  Palaces.  But  the  initial  stage  of  evolution  is  here 
already  reached.  The  steps  are  here  no  longer  directly  con- 
nected with  a  line  of  approach,  and  the  enclosed  area  beneath 
them  serves  an  independent  purpose. 

Including  the  square  paved  platform  —a  kind  of  Royal  box — 
that  rises  between  the  two  tiers  of  seats,  this  primitive  theatre 
would  have  accommodated  somewhat  over  500  spectators. 
What  shows  were  provided  for  them  in  the  area  below  ?  It 
WftH  hardly  adapted  for  the  Minoan  bull-ring.  That  some- 
thing like  the  sports  of  the  Roman  amphiteatre  were  already 
known  is  here  shown  by  a  boxing  scene  exhibited  by  a  vase 
relief  from  the  Palace,  and  still  more  clearly  by  a  similar  de- 
sign recently  found  by  the  Italian  mission,  in  which  the 
pugilists  are  seen  equipped  with  the  cestus  and  gladiatorial 
helmets.  Still  more  do  one's  thoughts  turn  to  that  famous 
dancing  scene  of  old  Knossos,  the  "  Choros  of  Ariadne,"  the 
subject  of  Daedalos's  masterpiece,  immortalized  by  Homer. 
Profiting  by  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  a  party  of  Ger- 
man and  American  archaeologists  conducted  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
I  arranged  for  a  dance  of  our  Cretan  workmen  and  their 
womenfolk  to  take  place  in  this  prehistoric  orchestra.  With 
the  peasants  seated  tier  above  tier  on  the  low  seats  on  either 
side  and  a  more  distinguished  group  (provided  with  chairs)  on 
the  intervening  platform,  the  adaptability  of  the  building  to 
such  a  purpose  received  a  living  illustration.  The  dance,  exe- 
cuted to  the  strains  of  the  Cretan  lyre,  was  itself  a  Choros  of 
immemorial  antiquity.    As  the  leader,  with  slow  or  quickened 
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step,  according  to  the  measure,  sometimes  leaping  high  with 
an  inarticulate  cry,  led  the  linked  train  of  dancers  round  in  a 
mazy  course  with  tortuous  turns  and  sinuous  meanders  remi- 
niscent of  the  traditional  labyrinth,  the  onlooker  might  well 
forget  for  a  moment  that  over  thirty  centuries  of  ruin  and 
desolation  lay  between  this  and  the  last  performance  of  the 
kind  in  the  court  theatre  of  Minos. 

Between  this  stepped  area  and  the  western  court  of  the 
Palace  a  conglomeration  of  irregular,  small-roomed  buildings 
came  to  light ;  and  it  was  hard  to  understand  why  such  appar- 
ently unimportant  structures  should  have  been  preserved  so 
near  the  walls  of  the  Royal  dwelling.  The  block,  as  was 
shown  by  the  fine  painted  pottery  of  its  lower  floor-levels,  was 
of  great  antiquity — its  foundation  going  back  to  the  "  Middle 
Minoan  Period,"  before  the  date  of  the  later  Palace — and  the 
reason  of  its  conservation  is  possibly  explained  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  miniature  example  in  bronze  of  the  sacral  horns 
that  characterise  [the  old  Cretan  sanctuaries,  and  of  painted 
pottery  showing  the  same  cult  object  placed  before  the  fetish 
double-axe  of  the  Cretan  Zeus.  Whether  or  not  we  have  here 
represented  an  early  shrine  and  its  dependencies,  it  is  certain 
that  these  irregular  buildings  contained  some  objects  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty  and  value.  Here  were  found  two  large  jars 
of  the  best  "  Palace  "  style — one  with  naturalistic  figures  of 
octopuses,  the  other  showing  a  design  composed  of  rockwork 
and  Egyptianizing  plants.  Still  more  important  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  whole  deposit  of  bronze  vessels  wedged  in  between 
two  walls.  This  consisted  of  an  ewer  with  a  bold  embossed 
pattern  and  a  group  of  four  basins,  the  rims  and  broad  han- 
dles of  which  were  chased  with  exquisite  bands  of  relief 
severaly  representing  a  succession  of  lilies,  ivy  leaves,  and 
fern-like  foliage.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  metal  ob- 
jects of  the  kind  found  at  Mycenae  itself  can  compare  with 
these  either  in  technique  or  in  beauty  of  design.  The  vessels 
belong  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Palace — say  to  the  sixteenth 
century  B.  C. — and  serve  to  explain  why  the  metal  vases  of 
the  "people  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sea"  were  so  highly  prized  at 
the  Court  of  Thothmes  III. 
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Of  the  wealth  of  precious  vessels  once  contained  in  the 
Palace  itself  the  wall  paintings  exhibiting  cup  bearers  and, 
still  more,  a  series  of  inscribed  tablets  containing  inventories 
of  metal  vases  accompanied  by  illustrations  have  already  sup- 
plied sufficient  indication.  At  the  time  of  the  final  destruction 
of  the  building  it  is  evident  that  objects  of  metal  were  very 
carefully  searched  for  and  carried  away.  There  seemed 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  remarkable  stone  chests 
concealed  beneath  the  floors  of  the  magazines  had  once  con- 
tained treasure  in  various  forms.  Traces  of  this  had  indeed 
been  already  found  in  these  so-called  "  Kaselles  "  in  the  shape 
of  abundant  remains  of  gold  foil.  The  renewed  exploration  of 
this  part  of  the  Palace  during  the  present  season  has  now  re- 
vealed •  long  line  of  some  30  additional  cists  beneath  the 
pavement  of  the  long  gallery,  and  in  one  of  these  more  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  the  former  concealment  of  valuables  in  these 
receptacles  than  has  yet  come  to  light.  The  burnt  remains  of 
a  wooden  chest  were  here  found  which  had  been  covered  by  a 
rich  mosaic  of  porcelain  and  crystal  plaques,  forming  a  pattern 
largely  composed  of  trefoils.  The  woodwork,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  porcelain,  had  originally  been  coated  with  gold  leaf. 
The  chest  has  a  large  bronze  handle,  and  other  similar  handles 
of  bronze  were  found  in  neighboring  cists.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  receptacles  contained  bronze  ingots  of  the  kind 
carried  by  the  ./Egeau  tributaries  on  contemporary  Egyptian 
monuments.  A  fragment  of  a  large  ingot  of  this  kind  was 
found  near  a  magazine  on  the  east  side ;  and  not  only  are 
there  frequent  references  to  such  in  the  clay  archives  of  the 
Palace,  but  the  Italian  explorers  have  now  brought  to  light  a 
whole  hoard  in  the  Royal  villa  at  Hagia  Trlada,  near  Phaestos, 
weighing  about  70  pounds  apiece. 

A  greater  obscurity  attaches  to  the  deep  walled  chambers  of 
the  northern  Palace  region,  the  exploration  of  which  was  al- 
ready begun  last  season.  A  whole  system  of  these,  consisting 
sometimes  of  long  rectangular  rooms,  sometimes  of  large 
square  pits,  has  now,  at  the  cost  of  much  labor,  been  uncov- 
ered.   The  walls  descend  over  as  feet  sheer  below  the  upper 
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Boor  level ;  and  it  is  now  clear  that  these  dungeon-like  struc- 
tures belonged  to  the  earlier  Palace,  and  were  to  a  great 
extent  filled  in  at  a  later  date.  Here  and  elsewhere  the  con- 
tinued investigation  of  the  earlier  strata  has  produced  a  multi- 
plicity of  new  evidence  illustrative  of  the  long  course  of 
civilized  development  which  on  this  site  preceded  the  "  Late 
Hinoan  "  stage  represented  by  the  Palace  in  its  present  shape. 
The  "  Late  Minoan  "  foundation — the  history  of  which  itself 
covers  two  distinct  periods — cannot,  as  the  Egyptian  compari- 
sons supplied  by  its  '.latest  relics  show,  be  brought  down  be- 
yond the  sixteenth  century  before  our  era.  The  Hyksos  and 
Thirteenth  dynasty  objects  found  in  it,  but  even  more  the 
considerable  evolution  of  art  perceptible  in  its  different  stages, 
take  us  back  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Millen- 
ium. But  in  some  respect — especially  in  the  early  Ceramic 
fabrics  (of  which  some  of  the  finest  examples-  have  come  to 
light  within  the  last  few  days) — the  most  brilliant  days  of  this 
early  Cretan  civilization  lie  well  beyond  this  sufficiently  re- 
mote date.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  Egypt- 
ologists, including  Prof.  Petre,  who  have  been  recently  able  to 
inspect  the  early  objects  from  this  site  have  unanimously  con- 
firmed the  opinion  that  they  point  to  the  civilized  intercourse 
between  Crete  [and  the  Nile  Valley  extending  back  to  the 
time  of  the  earliest  dynasties — in  other  words,  at  least  to  the 
middle  of  the  Fourth  Millenium  B.  C.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  below  this  early  civilized  stratum  a  vast  Neolithic 
layer  some  35  feet  in  thickness,  itself  divisible  into  different 
periods,  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill.  An  entirely  new 
perspective  of  antiquity  has  here  opened,  and  the  superposi- 
tion of  the  successive  strata  is  as  clear  as  in  any  geological 
section.'; 

The  evidence  supplied  by  the  Palace  itself  is  confirmed  and 
supplemented  by  that  derived  from  the  private  houses  of  the 
extensive  prehistoric  city  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Inves- 
tigations carried  out  during  the  present  season  show  that  on 
the  northeast  side  these  extend  to  a  distance  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Palace  walls.    Of  these  by  far  the  most  re 
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utarkable  was  one  brought  to  light  somewhat  below  its  north- 
eastern angle  facing  what  seems  to  have  been  the  former 
channel  of  the  stream.  This  house  is  in  truth  a  miniature 
palace  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  partly  built  over  an  area 
cut  out  of  the  rocky  steep  of  the  hill  it  has  been  preserved  in  a 
manner  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  domestic  quarter  of 
the  Palace  itself.  Here,  as  there,  the  whole  upper  story  plan 
can  be  made  out,  and  of  the  two  staircases  that  it  contains  one 
has  a  double  head  above.  Unlike  the  Palace,  however,  which 
is  largely  composed  of  earlier  elements,  this  building  shows  a 
striking  uniformity  of  structure,  and  exhibits  the  architectural 
style  of  the  later  palace  period  in  its  purest  form.  There  is 
proportionately  less  rubble  work  here,  many  of  the  walls  con- 
sisting entirely  of  fine  gypsum  blocks  which  had  been  covered 
by  a  thin  coating  of  painted  plaster.  One  room  so  constructed 
with  a  monolithic  pillar  of  the  same  material  in  its  centre,  is 
specially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  sockets  for  the 
massive  beams  of  the  floor  above  are  cut  into  the  stonework, 
so  that  the  whole  can  be  reconstructed.  Of  the  magnificent 
furniture  once  contained  in  this  house  the  best  idea  is  supplied 
by  a  tall  painted  jar  found  on  the  landing  of  the  principal 
staircase,  adorned  with  rich  papyrus  sprays  partly  in  relief — a 
hitherto  unexampled  Ceramic  technique.  But  the  centre  of 
interest  in  the  house  itself  is  the  principal  'hall,  or  Megaron. 
The  body  of  this  hall,  with  its  light  area,  column  bases  and 
pillars,  resembles  the  Hall  of  the  Double  Axes  of  the  Palace 
itself  on  a  smaller  scale ;  but  its  inner  end  shows  a  wholly 
unique  arrangement.  It  terminates  here  in  a  kind  of  cancel- 
lus,  or  raised  balustrade,  which  originally  supported  two  col- 
umns. Beside  these  the  balustrade  is  broken  by  a  small 
ascending  flight  of  three  steps,  on  one  of  which  stood  a  tall 
columnar  lamp  of  porphyry-like  stone  in  the  position  in  which 
it  had  been  originally  set.  This  stepped  central  opening  in 
the  balustrade  leads,  after  a  narrow  interval,  to  a  square  niche 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  room,  lined  with  gypsum  slabs,  and 
containing  the  remains  of  a  gypsum  seat  or  throne — the  occu- 
pant of  which  must  have  commanded  the  entire  hall.      It  will 
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be  seen  that  tbe  whole  arrangement  anticipates  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner  that  of  the  later  basilica — the  columnar  nave, 
the  cancellus  and  tribune.  The  throne  and  apse-like  recess 
may  all,  in  one  way  or  other,  be  brought  into  tbe  comparison. 
The  very  name,  indeed,  of  "  basilica,"  or  "  royal "  hall,  seems 
here  to  have  been  applicable  in  its  most  literal  sense.  The 
exceptionally  fine  construction  of  the  building  makes  it  indeed 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  reality,  as  well  as  appearance, 
a  miniature  palace  or  royal  villa,  and  that  a  Minoan  prince 
once  filled  the  seat  of  honor  in  its  principal  hall. '  Placed  as 
the  house  is  near  the  stream,  in  a  cool  and  leafy  valley,  out. 
side  the  walls,  but  close  at  hand,  it  must  have  offered  special 
attractions  as  a  summer  pleas aunce. 

Arthur  J.   Evans. 


Palestine  exploration  Fund. 

Having  advocated  for  some  years  walking  tours  in  Pales- 
tine I  was  much  pleased  to  meet  recently  with  an  English 
gentleman  who  had  made  the  experiment  in  its  extreme  form. 
While  staying  in  Jerusalem  he  had  taken  walks  in  several 
directions  and  had  become  convinced  that  the  Bedouin  most 
fully  exhibit  tbe  conditions  of  Bible  times,  and  so  he  deter- 
mined to  put  himself  in  their  hands.  One  of  his  walks  cov- 
ered the  twenty-two  miles  to  Hebron,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
evening  unknown  and  unannounced,  but  bis  report  is  that  he 
went  up  to  a  man  and  showed  by  signs  that  he  was  sleepy, 
whereupon  the  man  took  him  to  a  place  and  signified  that  he 
might  lie  down  there.  Another  time  darkness  came  upon  him 
in  a  lonely  valley,  but  he  beard  the  bark  of  a  dog  and  imitated 
the  sound  and  so  kept  the  dog  barking  until  he  found  the 
village  and  a  resting-place.  The  dogs  were  sometimes  threat- 
ening, but  he  carried  a  stick  and  was  not  injured.  His  only 
conflicts  seem  to  have  been  at  Jerusalem  where  he  defied  a 
Turkish  soldier  and  over-awed  him,  and  again  he  struggled 
with  some  Moslems  who  had  made  a  fence  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  called  by  some  Calvary  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
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from  holding  services  there,  as  was  done  by  an  American 
party  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Moslem  cemetery.  They 
attempted  to  stop  him  but  he  threw  them  off  and  went  his 
way.  His  doctrine  is  that  a  manly  bearing  will  carry  one 
anywhere. 

It  was  in  the  open,  however,  that  he  took  most  satisfaction. 
In  the  Bedouin  tents  he  ate  and  slept  serenely.  The  sheiks 
were  glad  to  see  him.  One  was  angry  at  first  when  he  saw 
him  making  a  sketch,  but  afterwards  with  a  laugh  returned 
the  book  which  he  had  taken  away.  He  did  not  go  east  of  the 
Jordan  but  moved  back  and  forth  at  will  in  Judea,  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  He  sometimes  stayed  with  missionaries  but  felt 
more  at  ease  with  the  natives.  In  regard  to  the  missionaries 
he  expressed  wonder  that  the  organisations  do  not  send  out 
more  vigorous  and  attractive  people.  He  attended  a  confer- 
ence of  missionaries  and  thought  them  a  strange  set.  While 
tramping  vigorously  along  one  day  he  met  a  pale  and  timid 
clergyman  who  was  riding  about  on  his  mission  well  attended 
and  was  not  getting  down  to  the  people's  level  -at  all.  He  be- 
lieves missions  to  Moslems  to  be  hopeless  at  present  and  feels 
that  converted  Jews  are  much  moved  by  self-interest.  He 
was  agreeably  surprised  with  the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
the  American  mission  and  College  at  Beyrout,  and  he  said  that 
the  Americans  do  not  feel  or  show  contempt  for  the  natives 
and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  greater  success. 

One  of  his  most  interesting  experiences  was  with  the  lepers 
whom  he  visited  at  Silvan  and  whose  needs  he  ministered 
unto  under  the  advice  of  a  physician.  He  spoke  particularly 
of  a  Greek  monk  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cross  as  a  leper  and 
told  in  what  way  he  was  treated.  It  seems  that  one  cure  is 
claimed  for  a  certain  system  and  that  it  is  being  extensively 
tried. 

Asked  in  regard  to  his  equipment,  be  said  that  he  carried  a 
stick  and  bore  a  small  bag  by  means  of  it  over  his  shoulder. 
He  discarded  stockings  and  frequently  went  without  shoes. 
He  was  never  ill  and  never  suffered  fear  to  hinder  him.  At 
one  time  he  carried  a  revolver,  but  was  put  to  shame  by  a 
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Bedouin  who  said  that  Jesus  had  no  weapon.  Being  of  an 
agricultural  turn  of  mind  he  observed  several  sites  where 
colonies  would  prosper,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Beisau,  where  water  is  abundant  and  the  slope  of  the  land  is 
favorable.  It  should  be  added  that  he  did  not  do  all  this  in 
the  traveling  season,  but  in  the  winter  when  rain  and  mud 
were  serious  impediments  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
open  are  most  difficult. 

Now,  what  this  man  did  alone,  ignorant  of  the  language, 
and  without  previous  study  of  the  land,  a  small  party  could  do 
much  more  easily  and  effectually  with  a  single  native  compan- 
ion and  a  donkey  to  relieve  them  of  burdens.  They  would 
equally  come  in  contact  with  the  native  life,  would  see  the 
fauna  and  flora,  and  would  learn  very  much  more  in  every 
way  than  the  average  tourist  who  rides  rapidly  along,  eats 
European  food,  and  holds  himself  all  the  way  as  a  foreign  ob- 
server rather  than  a  dweller  in  Israel.  In  other  words  one 
should  be  as  little  as  possible  like  the  unsuccessful  missionary 
whom  our  friend  holds  in  abhorrence  and  as  much  as  possible 
like  the  ideal  missionary  who  would  do  as  Mack  aye  did  in 
Uganda  or  as  our  friend  would  do  in  continuation  of  his  most 
instructive  experience.  He  certainly  put  the  honor  and  kind- 
ness of  the  natives  to  a  full  and  fair  test  and  his  verdict  is 
wholly  in  their  favor.  In  such  hearty  friendship  as  he  main- 
tained with  them  with  the  informal  relations  of  daily  life  lies 
the  whole  hope  of  Christian  missions,  for  it  embodies  the 
simplicity  and  meekness  and  unselfish  zeal  which  character- 
ised and  rendered  wonderfully  successful  the  work  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fund  was  held  in  London  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  the  iid  of  June.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury presided.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  gave  an  account  of  the 
work  done  at  Gezer  and  showed  lantern  slides.  Everything 
had  gone  well,  except  for  the  interruption  of  work  by  cholera, 
and  seven  strata  of  habitation  have  been  defined  extending 
from  prehistoric  to  modern  time.  Work  is  now  being  pushed, 
for  the  firman  has  only  a  year  to  run.     With  an  excellent  man 
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in  charge,  a  large  party  at  work,  and  discoveries  of  prime  im- 
portance, all  that  is  now  needed  U  funds,  for  which  I  would 
urgently  appeal.    Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  upward  will 
entitle  subscribers  to  receive  the  illustrated  Quarterly. 
Theodore   F.   Wright, 

Hon.  Sec'y.  for  U.  S. 
42  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Recent  exploration  in  Egypt* 

The  activity  of  the  various  societies  and  individuals  who  are 
digging  over  ancient  sites  in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
mainlands  and  islands  of  Greece  increases  each  year.  It  has 
become  a  matter  of  international  pride  to  secure  concessions 
for  rights  to  excavate  from  Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Greece, 
and  the  Ministers  of  various  European  nations  have  to  exer- 
cise the  arts  of  diplomacy  in  order  to  satisfy  that  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  the  past  which  is  shown  by  the  "  exploration 
funds  "  and  individual  antiquarians  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive nations. 

The  careful  cultivation  of  the  Sultan  by  the  German  Em- 
peror has  borne  fruit  in  other  ways  besides  the  intrusion  of 
German  influence  into  the  general  antagonism  of  Russian  and 
British  interests  at  the  Porte.  In  the  way  of  antiquities  the 
Germans  have  obtained  important  concessions  for  excavations 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  their  antiquarians  are  doing  excellent 
work,  especially  on  the  site  of  Miletus.  But  neither  the 
French  nor  the  British  are  resting  on  their  laurels. 

In  Egypt  the  Grseco- Roman  branch  of  the  Exploration  Fund 
put  Drs.  Hunt  and  Grenfell  to  work  at  Hibeh,  Behnesa,  Oxy- 
rhyncbos,  and  other  sites,  and  their  finds  have  been  brought 
to  London  and  shown  at  University  College.  Two  fine  por- 
trait mummies  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  were 
among  them,  one  going  to  the  Egyptian  museum,  the  other  to 
London.  Canopic  jars  containing  the  inner  parts  of  the  body, 
each  jar  with  the  head  of  a  different  patron  deity,  images, 
carved  ivories,  and  other  small  objects  are  in  the  spoil.      The 
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most  important  of  all,  however,  are  the  writings  on  papyrus 
rolls  belonging  to  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  vast  majority  are  still  rolled  up  and  undeciphered,  but 
among  those  which  have  been  read  sufficiently  to  identify 
them  are  portions  of  the  Gorgias  dialogue  by  Plato,  the 
"Golax"  of  Meoander,  and  XVth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  all  as- 
signed to  the  second  century  ;  certain  plays  by  Euripides  and 
Aristophanes,  written  down  in  the  third  century,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  a  "  Life  of  Alcibiades,"  belonging  to  the  fifth  century 
A.  D.  There  is  a  Christian  prayer,  there  are  wills,  petitions, 
speeches,  letters,  brief  notes  of  invitations  to  dinner,  etc. 

Near  Abydos,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  where 
the  cultivated  land  submerged  by  the  high  Nile  ends  on  the 
desert,  there  is  a  narrow  tract  where  the  earliest  kings  of 
Egypt  made  their  tombs.  Here  Prof.  Petrie  and  his  party 
have  been  digging.  Though  the  tombs  were  rifled  thousands 
of  years  before  Christ  and  have  been  searched  in  recent  times, 
a  careful  digging  over  rewarded  this  set  of  antiquarians  with 
many  objects.  Taking  a  large  temple  area,  Prof.  Petrie  has 
laid  bare  the  sites  of  no  less  than  ten  temples  which  belong  to 
as  many  epochs.  The  earliest  antedates  the  First  Dynasty 
and  the  Pyramids ;  the  latest  belongs  to  the  Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty.    They  range  from  4800  to  600  B.  C. 

A  site  assigned  to  the  Seventh  Dynasty  has  yielded  some 
polished  black  pottery,  finely  shaped,  and  Greek  in  style,  like 
the  pottery  found  in  Crete  in  strata  belonging  to  the  Neolithic 
horizon.  An  ivory  statuette  of  Khufu  or  Cheops,  retained  by 
Egypt,  shows  a  square  face,  heavy  features,  and  bulldog  ex- 
pression. The  body  of  this  statuette  was  first  found,  and  only 
after  three  weeks  of  patient  sifting  of  the  soil  were  the 
explorers  overjoyed  to  discover  the  head.  Great  was  the 
triumph  at  obtaining  a  portrait  of  the  Pharaoh  who  forced  his 
people  to  build  the  Great  Pyramid!  Herodotus,  when  in 
Egypt,  learned  that  this  Pharaoh  closed  the  temples  and  ap- 
propriated their  revenues,  giving  thereby  a  proof  of  the  unlim- 
ited power  he  possessed,  for  he  struck  at  the  most  influential 
body  of  men  in  the  community  and  outraged  the  superstitions 
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of  the  people.  Prof.  Petrie  thinks  that  in  an  open  hearth,  with 
remains  of  baked  clay  objects,  he  has  found  one  of  the  altars 
which  was  nsed  after  Chufu  closed  the  temples. 

First  Dynasty  objects  discovered  last  winter  include  a  large 
vase  of  clay  with  a  green  glaze,  on  which  in  a  purple  glaze 
appears  the  name  of  Menes — Aha  in  Egyptian.  Thus  nearly 
7,000  years  ago  the  Egyptians  knew  how  to  make  finely  glazed 
pottery.  Another  statuette  shows  a  royal  personage  in  old 
age  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  shows  a  deli- 
cacy and  truth  of  work,  says  the  report,  that  equals  anything 
of  later  time. 

"  On  his  head  is  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt ;  a  thick,  quilted 
robe  is  wrapped  about  his  body.  The  head  declines  forward  ; 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  at  once  rather  senile  and  dis- 
tinctly crafty;" 

There  are  also  nude  figures  of  boys.  None  of  the  statuettes 
found  at  this  early  epoch  show  the  conventional  stiffness  we 
always  associate  with  Egyptian  art.  On  the  contrary,  they 
recall  the  best  Greek  carvings.  "  Thus,  though  the  founders 
of  the  First  Dynasty,"  says  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  London 
Journal,  "  knew  no  other  metal  than  copper  for  economic  pur- 
poses, and  chiefly  made  use  of  tools  and  weapons  of  chert, 
often  admirably  wrought,  they  have  hardly  been  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  six  or  seven  millenniums  that  have  elapsed  since 
their  age.  Such  weapons,  in  fact,  lasted  long.  For  no  better 
material  than  copper  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  till 
at  least  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  (about  1400  B.  C).  For  it  is 
doubtful  whether  bronze  (the  alloy  of  tin  with  copper)  was 
employed  till  the  Eighteenth,  or  some  seven  centuries  later- 
Last  winter,  however,  the  workers  discovered  a  piece  of  iron 
adhering  to  a  copper  blade,  which  carries  back  the  knowledge 
of  that  metal,  however  imperfect  it  might  be,  twenty-five  cen- 
turies earlier  than  was  previously  known. 

Another  singular  find  was  made  by  Prof.  Petrie,  which 
might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  one  part  of  Egypt  at 
least  there  were  people  during  the  First  Dynasty,  or  earlier, 
who  worshipped  or  had  superstitious  ideas  concerning   the 
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dog-headed  baboon.  A  number  of  figures  of  baboons  rudely 
carved  from  limestone,  little  smaller  than  life,  were  found  in 
one  of  the  earliest  chambers.  Another  was  roughly  hewn  out 
of  flint.  Petrie  calls  these  "  primitive  fetich  stones,"  and 
thinks  they  are  remains  from  a  very  much  more  distant 
antiquity,  when  "  the  natural  stone  was  selected  in  the  desert 
and  brought  into  the  temple  as  a  venerated  object."  He 
thinks  that  they  were  inherited  from  a  much  ruder  age  by  the 
men  who  were  able  to  make  pottery  like  the  jar  of  Aha-Mena 
and  the  statuettes  of  the  old  monarch  and  the  nude  boys. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  ancient  Indian  tribes  of  Chi- 
apas, who  carved  and  painted  the  reliefs  in  the  temples  of  un- 
known age  iu  the  valley  of  the  Usumasintla  River  in  South* 
em  Mexico,  seem  to  have  worshipped  the  monkey.  A  similar 
worship  appears  in  Egypt  at  an  immensely  earlier  period,  if 
with  Petrie  we  are  to  believe  that  these  figures  of  baboons 
were  part  of  a  ceremonial  that  existed  long  before  the  pyra- 
mids were  built. 


CD*  Torum  excavations. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  great  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Director  of  the  Roman  Forum,  Com  mend  atore  Boni,  in 
this  immeasurable  field  for  exploration.  Considerable  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  subterranean  galleries  connected  with 
the  games  held  in  the  time  of  Caesar  in  the  Forum.  It  is  now 
clear  that  there  were  twelve  elevators,  each  of  which  was 
worked  by  four  men  ensconced  in  chambers  adjoining  the  aper- 
tures, also  twelve  in  number,  through  which  the  elevators 
were  hoisted  into  the  open  Forum  above.  Signor  Boni  is  con- 
fident that  there  was  some  means  of  communicating  with  all 
the  twelve  chambers  simultaneously  from  the  room  in  which 
the  director  of  the  games  sat  There  was  probably  some  kind 
of  a  speaking  tube  or  simple  telephone,  by  the  use  of  which  at 
a  given  signal  the  twelve  elevators  could  be  made  suddenly 
and  simultaneously  to  rise  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the 
open  Forum,  and  to  deposit  there  the  parties  of  gladiators 
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ready  for  the  fray.  Signor  Boni  has  had  made  a  model  of  one 
of  these  elevators,  instructive  traces  of  which  are  still  em- 
bedded in  the  galleries  underground.  Nine  of  the  elevators 
have  still  to  be  freed  from  equestrian  statues  which  were  set 
up  above  them  at  a  later  period,  and  this  task  must  of  neces- 
sity take  some  time.  The  foundations  of  these  statues  are  in 
themselves  so  far  interesting  that  they  afford  additional  proof, 
if  such  were  needed,  of  the  callous  manner  in  which  any  sort 
of  material,  whether  valuable  statue  or  portion  of  the  Lapis 
Niger  or  some  other  remnant  of  interesting  history,  was  util- 
ized in  later  Mediaeval  times  as  substructure. 

Signor  Boni  has  also  just  discovered  the  complete  square 
basement  of  the  Janus  Medius,  which  used  to  serve  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  old  Roman  bankers.  It  occupies  pre- 
cisely the  spot  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancient  writers,  near  the 
Arch  of  Janus  in  front  of  the  Taberna;  Argentari*.  This,  too, 
has  been  greatly  spoilt  by  the  work  of  the  builders  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  sank  wells  and  built  latrime  about  it.  In 
one  of  the  wells  have  been  found  quantities  of  remains  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  sheeps'  jaws  and  goats'  horns,  and  also  frag- 
ments of  pottery.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  flanking  the 
Basilica  Julia  he  has  also  discovered  ritual  graves  rectangular 
in  shape,  with  a  length  of  four  and  a  breadth  of  two  Roman 
feet,  and  divided  by  a  space  of  not  more  than  ten  Roman  feet. 
In  them  he  found  a  quantity  of  vases  in  the  shape  of  chalices. 
He  believes  them  to  be  augurial  graves  used  for  expiatory 
libations  after  contamination  with  human  blood. 

While  exploring  under  the  substructure  of  the  Heron  of 
Romulus  he  came'  on  a  nearly  complete  prison  composed  of 
narroW  passages  leading  to  diminutive  vaulted  cells  with 
tesselated  pavements  and  having  a  very  strong  sob-pavement 
of  large  heavy  flags  of  travertine  to  render  the  escape  of  pris- 
oners impossible.  As  a  further  precaution  perimetral  walls  of 
blocks  of  tuff  lined  with  bricks  were  built  outside.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  behind  the  Sacrarium  of  Juterna  and 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Signor  Boni  has  discovered 
the  remains  of  an  old  Imperial  Palace,  consisting  of  a  building 
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with  *  large  hall  adorned  all  round  with  niches,  and  with  a 
vestibule,  transformed  at  a  later  date  into  a  Christian  sepul- 
chre, used  as  late  as  the  Eighth  century.  The  walls  and  col- 
umns are  ornamented  with  frescoes  finished  in  the  Eighth 
century  and  covered  with  Greek  inscriptions.  In  the  central 
portion  of  the  building  is  to  be  seen  a  painted  representation 
of  Pope  Paul  the  First,  who  was  Pontifex  during  the  tea  years 
succeeding  737. 

In  the  neighborhood  there  are  visible  traces  of  four  different 
layers  of  plaster,  each  decorated  with  paintings.  On  the  top 
of  the  one  layer  of  plaster,  which  has  a  red  surface,  is  another 
portraying  a  representation  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  similar 
to  those  seen  ip  the  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Teodorico.  This 
painting  covers  in  its  turn  another  layer  which  shows  traces 
of  two  angels  painted  in  the  Sixth  century.  Above  these,  and 
painted  during  the  middle  of  the  Eighth  century,  is  a  stratum 
of  plaster  showing  figures  of  saints  with  nimbus  in  yellow  and 
ascetic  looking  faces.  On  the  right  is  a  series  of  paintings 
showing  the  figure  of  Pope  Zacharias,  the  Crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  the  figure  of  Theodotus,  uncle  of  Pope  Paul  the 
First,  who  is  represented  as  offering  a  model  of  the  Church, 
while  in  the  Latin  text  adjoining  he  proclaims  himself  to  be 
the  "assisting  advocate  of  Santa  Marie  Antica,"  This  was  the 
name  of  the  Christian  church  which  existed  until  the  Ninth 
century  within  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  Sixteen  cen- 
turies, says  Signor  Boni,  separate  the  tombs  of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Antica  from  the  Sepulcretum  of  the  Pre-Romo- 
lean  Septimontium,  which  is  now  being  rapidly  explored. 


Book  Reviews. 


The  Virgin  Birth  in  Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  by  T.  Allan 
Hoben.  The  Ante-Nicene  Christology  (from  A.  D.  100  to  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  335)  gave  rise  to,  or  rather  stimulated 
various  heresies,  some  essentially  Jewish,  and  others  essen- 
tially heathen.  Some  affirmed  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  the 
exclusion  of  bis  divinity,  others  resolving  his  humanity  into  a 
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delusive  show,  all  agreeing,  however,  iu  the  denial  of  the  in- 
carnation, or  the  real  and  abiding  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  in  the  person  of  our  Lord.  The  Ante-Nicene  Christ- 
ology  passed  through  many  obstructions,  loose  statements,  un- 
certain conjectures  and  speculations.  We  find  in  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  many  speculative 
crudities,  and  experimental  and  tentative  statements.  They 
all  confess  the  divine-human  character  of  Christ  as  the  object 
of  the  Christian  faith,  but  in  the  form  of  facts,  and  in  simple, 
popular  style,  not  in  the  form  of  doctrinal  or  logical 
statement. 

The  author  of  the  thesis  before  us  carefully  considers  the 
theological  uses  to  which  the  fathers  put  the  virgin-birth  nar- 
rative, the  influence  of  the  apocryphal  writings  upon  their 
understanding  of  the  story  and  the  relation  of  their  interpreta- 
tions to  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  gospel.  After  considering 
the  facts  which  threw  light  upon  the  sources  used  by  the  de- 
fenders and  opponents  of  the  'virgin-birth,  and  the  theories 
held  by  the  successive  fathers,  the  author  emphasizes  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  historical  criticism  of  the  historical  nar- 
rative of  the  virgin-birth  and  the  use  made  of  these  narratives 
by  the  ante-Nicene  fathers.  The  impression  left  by  the  book 
is  that  of  discrediting  the  fathers  as  infallible  builders  of 
Christian  dogma  and  of  bringing  the  virgin-birth  story  into 
the  field  of  modern  New  Testament  study  to  be  investigated 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  modern  world  culture. 

(Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Royal  8vo. 
paper.     Price  50  cents  ;  postpaid  57  cents. 


Thk  July  Open  Court  has  Dr.  Friederich  Delitzsch's  second 
lecture  on  Babel  and  Bibel,  also  his  Reply  to  Critics  of  the 
First  and  Second  Lectures.  Other  articles  are  "Monothe- 
ism," by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  "  Egyptian  Mysteries  and  Modern 
Freemasonary,"  by  H.  R.  Evans,  Professor  Harnack  on  the 
Emperor's  Attitude  Toward  "Babel  and  Bible,"  and  "Kaiser 
Wilhelm  on  Bable  and  Bible." 
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Subscriptions  to  the  €aVP*  exploration  Fund,  the  Arch- 
aeological Survey  Tund  and  the  Sratco- 
Roman  Branch. 
To  the  Editor; 

The   following  subscriptions  froto  June    10  to  July   20, 
1903,  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Art  Institute. 
Bentley,  John, 
Foster,  Francis  C, 
Mitchell,  Horace  B., 
Mt.  Holyoke  Library, 


Norcross,  Miss  M.  E., 
Princeton  Theo.  Seminary, 
Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  G., 
Russell,  Henry  E,, 
Tyler,  Morris  F.. 


ARCH  MO  LOGICAL     SURVEY     FUND. 

Art  Institute.         .        .        .      ftj.oo    Foster.  Francis  C,  ,      $5<° 

GRfCO-ROMAN    BRANCH. 

Foster.  FrancisC,  Is-oo 

Gardiner  M.  Lane,  Honorary   Treas. 
Office  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 


Hrcftatoloofeal  Dotes. 

Contents  of  Man,  June  :  Note  on  the  Modern  Pot  Fabrics 
of  Tunisia,  Dr.  Bertholon  and  J.  L.  Myres — Notes  on  the 
Ethnology  of  Nigeria,  E.  P.  Martin — Some  Notes  on  Orienta- 
tion, A.  L.  Lewis — Two  Japanese  "Boku  to,"  or  Emblems  of 
the  Medical  Profession,  S.  S.  Hartland. 


W«  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  beautifully  pressed 
flowers,  mounted  with  moss  and  ferns,  from  Syria,  So  skill- 
fully are.  the  flowers  treated  in  the  process  of  mounting  that 
the  natural  colors  are  preserved,  and  they  possess  a  rare 
beauty.  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Howie,  Shwrir,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria, 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  these  cards  at  the  low  price  of  ten  for 
one  dollar.  She  will  also  mail  a  cone  from  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  The  proceeds  are  for  the  support  of  a  missionary 
family. 
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Prof.  Flinders  Petrik  has  given  some  account  of  the  past 
season's  excavations  at  Abydos.  In  the  clearing  of  the  old 
temple  site  over  several  acres  there  were  revealed,  in  a  depth 
of  about  twenty  feet,  ten  successive  temples,  ranging  in  age 
from  about  500  to  about  5000  B.  C,  thus  enabling  the  changes 
from  age  to  age  through  the  whole  Egyptian  history  to  be 
seen. 

At  one  spot  the  separation  of  these  buildings  was  an  affair 
of  anatomy  rather  than  spadework.  The  mud  and  brick  walls 
were  so  commingled  with  the  soil  that  incessant  section  cut- 
ting with  a  sharp  knife  was  the  only  way  to  discriminate  the 
brickwork.  Often  only  a  single  course  of  bricks  or  a  thin  bed 
foundation  of  sand  was  all  that  told  of  great  buildings  which 
had  existed  for  centuries. 

The  main  result  as  regards  religion  is  the  discovery  that 
Osiris  was  not  the  original  god  of  Abydos.  Jackal,  god  of 
Vpuaut,  and  then  Khentamenti,  god  of  the  west,  were  honor- 
ed there  till  the  Twelfth  dynasty.  The  most  striking  change 
is  seen  about  the  Fourth  dynasty,  when  the  temple  was  abol- 
ished and  only  a  great  hearth  of  burnt  offering  is  found,  full 
of  votive  clay  substitutes  for  sacrifices.  This  exactly  agrees 
with  the  account  of  Herodotus  that  Cheops  had  closed  the 
temples  and  forbidden  sacrifices. 

This  materializing  of  history  is  made  more  real  by  the  find- 
ing of  an  ivory  statuette  of  Cheops  of  the  finest  work,  showing 
for  the  first  time  the  face  and  character  of  the  great  builder 
who  made  Egyptian  government  and  civilization  what  they 
were  for  thousands  of  years  after. 

The  discoveries  of  civilization  of  the  First  dynasty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom  throw  more  light  on  what  is  al- 
ready known  from  Prof.  Petrie's  works.  In  the  royal  tombs  at 
Abydos,  of  Menes,  the  founder,  there  is  part  of  a  large  globu- 
lar vase  of  green  glaze,  with  Menes'  name  inlaid  in  purple. 
Thus  polychrome  glazing  is  taken  back  thousands  of  years 
before  it  was  previously  known  to  exist.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral pieces  of  this  age  in  the  highest  art  of  delicate  ivory 
carving,  especially  the   figure  of  an   aged   king,  which,  for 
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subtlety  of  character,  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  such  work, 
and  is  comparable  to  the  finest  work  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  earliest  monarchy  must  now  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  that 
of  any  later  age.  Such  technical  fine  art  and  pottery  of  forms 
and  material  quite  unknown  in  Egypt  also  belongs  to  this  re- 
mote age.  It  proves  to  be  identical  with  that  in  Crete  of  the 
late  Neolithic  age. 

This  fresh  connection  illustrates  the  trade. chronology  of  the 
period.  A  camel's  head  modelled  in  pottery  takes  back  its 
relation  to  Egypt  some  four  thousand  years.  Hitherto  no 
trace  of  the  camel  appeared  before  Greek  times.  The  ivory 
carving  of  a  bear  also  extends  the  fauna  of  early  Egypt.  A 
great  fort  long  known  as  Shunet  Ez  Zebib  is  now  connected 
with  the  remains  of  another  fort  discovered  between  Shunet 
and  the  Coptic  Deir,  which  is  in  the  third  fort.  These  build- 
ings prove  to  have  been  the  fortified  residences  of  the  kings  of 
the  Second  dynasty,  whose  sealings  were  found  in  the  dwell- 
ing rooms  of  a  later  age.  These  are  some  decrees  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  dynasties,  and  also  the  oldest  example  of  iron 
yet  known,  which  is  of  the  Sixth  dynasty. 


Thi  University  of  Chicago  Press  will  soon  issue  "  The  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylonia,"  (about  2150  B.  C).  This 
work  will  be  in  two  volumes — Volume  I  containing  the  text, 
transliteration,  a  glossary,  historical  and  philological  notes  and 
indices,  by  Prof.  Robert  Francis  Harper  of  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  Volume  II,  "  The  Hammurabi  and  the  Mosaic 
Codes,  a  Study  in  Babylonian  and  Old  Testament  Legal  Liter- 
ature," by  William  Rainey  Harper,  professor  and  head  of  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Volume  I  will  be  ready  about  Novem- 
ber 13.  The  advanced  subscription  price  of  Volume  I  will  be 
•3.00.  After  date  of  publication  I4.00.  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward  says,  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  July : 

"Hamnnirabi,  being  a  great  statesman,  as  well  as  conqueror, 
built  roads,  dug  canals,  and  was  the  first  to  collect  and  formu- 
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late  into  code  the  decision*  which  the  civil  courts  had  ren- 
dered and  which  had  grown  out  of  judges'  law.  This  full 
code,  the  most  elaborate  monument  of  early  civilization  yet 
discovered,  he  engraved  on  great  stone  stele,  and  set  up  in  the 
principal  cites  of  his  realm,  where  they  could  be  read  by  all 
his  subjects.  There  were  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  sepa- 
rate decisions,  or  edicts,  covering  the  rights  of  property,  in- 
heritance, marriage,  divorce,  injuries  to  life  or  person,  rents, 
wages,  slavery,  etc.  On  the  stele,  following  the  text  of  the 
laws,  Hammurabi  told  bis  people  why  he  had  set  up  and  pub- 
lished this  code.  It  was  that  justice  might  be  established,  and 
that  anyone  who  had  a  complaint  against  his  neighbor  might 
come  and  read  the  law  and  learn  what  were  his  rights." 


In  an  article  in  the  July  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review,  by 
Mehryibhai  Nosbtrwanji  KnVa,  entitled  "The  Era  of  Zoroas- 
ter in  the  Light  of  Recent  Babylonian  Researches,"  the 
author  concludes  :  "  We  find  the  Babylonians  already  settled 
and  having  an  established  government  in  B.  C.  4500  ;  and  sup- 
posing that  they  had  come  down  only  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
the  latest  date  that  we  can  assign  to  the  separation  would  be 
about  B.  C.  4600.  If  we  add  to  this  about  four  to  five  hundred 
years,  the  least  period  necessary  for  the  abstract  ideas  of  the 
time  of  Zoroaster  to  crystallize  into  yaeata,  forms,  we  come 
upon  B.  C.  jooo  as  the  point  in  the  time  horizon  beyond  which 
we  should  direct  our  mental  telescope  to  look  for  the  age  of  the 
Iranian  law  giver.  It  is  possible  that  the  age  may  be  still 
earlier,  and  perhaps  further  researches  in  Babylonia  and 
Persia  may  tend  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  who  assigned  to  Zoroaster  the  era  of  6,000 
years  before  Plato,  although  the  evidence  already  to  hand  does 
not  carry  us  so  far.  But  the  field  of  research  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. Many  inscriptions  and  monuments  are  being  un- 
earthed every  year,  many  still  remain  to  be  deciphered  ;  and 
when  these  shall  all  have  unbosomed  themselves  of  the 
records  they  hold,  the  mist  that  envelops  the  age  of  that  re> 
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□owned  philosopher  and  prophet  of  antiquity  will,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  be  deciphered,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
guage  more  accurately  the  distance  that  separates  him  from 
ns.  As  it  is,  the  Babylonians  have  rendered  no  little  service 
in  the  matter." 


Mr.  R.  N.  Lucas  contributes  an  article  to  the  Asiatic  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  July,  entitled  "  Crete  the  Bridge  by  which  the 
Culture  of  Asia  passed  into  Europe."  Says  the  author :  "  No 
donbt  can  be  entertained  that  Crete,  and  especially  Knossos, 
was  the  gateway  by  which  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  art  and  civil- 
ization entered  Greece,  and  through  Greece  passed  on  to 
Europe  at  large.  Once  again  legend  has  been  vindicated 
against  the  pen  of  the  skeptic  by  the  spade  of  the  explorer. 
And  many  are  the  points  at  which  the  discoveries  shed  a 
light  at  once  suggestive  and  striking  in  the  genesis  and  credi- 
bility of  early  myth.  If  the  mystery  of  the  'labyrinth  '  is  not 
fully  revealed,  an  explanation  of  its  name — itself  aproblem — is 
offered,  and  we  even  begin  to  comprehend,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
fable  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  tribute  of  Athenian  captives. 
But,  above  all,  Knossos  has  swept  away  the  sceptical  argu- 
ment against  the  authenticity  of  the  Homeric  forms,  that 
writing  was  unknown  in  Homeric  Greece,  for  the  Knossians 
of  pre-Myceneean  times  knew  how  to  write,  and  quantities  of 
an  antique  script  have  been  preserved,  the  mere  existence  of 
which  revolutionizes  prevailing  notions  of  the  age  and  devel- 
opment of  early  Hellenic  culture.  Egyptian  relics  lend  color 
to  the  belief  that  Knossos  existed  and  flourished  at  the  date  of 
the  Twelfth  dynasty,  about  as00  B.  C,  or  earlier.  Its  glory 
seems  to  have  departed  about  the  Mycenaean  age." 


A  little  to  the  east  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Bagdad 
to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  about  half-way  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  an  extensive  group  of  mounds  known 
as  Tel-Ibrahim.  The  mounds  mark  the  site  of  Cutha  or 
Ku-tu,  an  ancient  Babylonian  city  of  special  interest  to  Bible 
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students  on  account  of  the  story  which  a  Kings  17:  14-41  re- 
lates of  its  inhabitants.  Dr.  Edgar  James  Banks,  in  a  letter 
from  Constantinople,  describes  in  the  July  Biblical  World  the 
ruins  of  this  city,  and  considers  that  excavations  at  this  point 
promise  as  mnch  as  at  any  other  in  Babylonia,  and  that  the 
rums  of  Catha  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  of  the  very  ancient 
sites  of  prime  importance  in  which  the  excavator  has  not  yet 
dug  deep  enough  to  learn  at  least  something  more  than  the 
name.  Says  Dr.  Banks :  "  A  statement  of  peculiar  interest 
regarding  Cutha  is  found  on  a  tablet  from  the  library  of 
Assurbanipal  at  Ninevah,  recording  the  story  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.  The  tablet  says  that  the  story  was  copied  from 
an  ancient  tablet  in  the  library  at  Cutha.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion that  somewhere  in  the  mound  of  Tel  Ibrahim  there  is  a 
Babylonian  library  of  great  antiquity  and  importance."  What 
the  political  importance  of  ,Cutha  may  have  been  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  excavations ;  its  religious  importance  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Borsippa,  Ur,  or  Nippur." 


The  Cretan  Exploration  Fund  has  received  $5,000  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  and  still  wants  #10,000  more.  When  the 
palace  of  Knossos  is  exhausted  several  other  important  sites 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  fund.  The  question  would  seem  to 
rise.  Where  are  these  priceless  treasures  going,  and  to  whom 
do  they  now  belong  ?  Such  things  as  the  statuettes  of  god- 
desses recently  found  are  at  the  very  beginning  of  fine  art,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Chronicle,  and  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  the  "  treasure  trove,"  about  which  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  has 
recently  been  giving  witness.  The  serpents  held  by  these 
goddesses  are  of  especial  interest.  The  serpent  has  been,  of 
course,  the  symbol  of  the  physician  from  time  immemorial. 
In  the  Babylonian  account  of  Creation,  as  it  appears  in 
Genesis,  the  serpent  is  also  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  yet 
to  be  shown  how  the  idea  reached  Crete,  which  it  evidently 
did,  judging  by  these  latest  finds,  before  the  birth  of  Moses 
and  before  the  writing  of  Genesis. 
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Iii  the  HomUetic  Review  for  July  the  distinguished  scholar, 
Edouard  KSnig,  of  Bonn  University,  gives  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  "  The  Literatures  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Baby- 
lonians," suggested  by  the  claims  for  Babylonian  priority  and 
superiority  set  forth  by  Prof.  Delitzsch.  Says  Prof.  Delitzsch  : 
"  The  Old  Testament,  in  fact,  runs  parallel  in  some  traditions 
which  refer  to  the  primitive  history  of  humanity,  with  the 
cuneiform  literature,  but  it  presents  the  materials  which  are 
contained  therein  in  a  subliiner  form.  In  exhibiting  their 
materials  the  Old  Testament  clearly  brings  out  the  priority  of 
the  Spirit  before  the  matter,  and  the  unity  of  the  Divine." 


Miss  Boyd,  now  known  in  Crete  as  well  as  she  was  formerly 

in  Greece  for  high  character  and  devotion  to  canse,  has  taken 
for  herself  a  sphere  of  operations  near  the  east  end  of  the 
island.  In  the  last  three  years  she  has  contributed  a. large 
share  to  the'  contents  of  the  museum  at  Herakleioa.  At 
Palaiokaatro,  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island,  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  the  director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  has 
this  year  found  Mycenaean  vases  which  is  quantity  and  quality 
far  surpass  those  so  carefully  collected  and  published  by 
PurtwSngler  and  Loeschke. 


Schradir's  "  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament " 
has  now  been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  last  part. 
This  volume  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  Religion,  super- 
stitions, hymns,  and  prayers,  Babylonic  idea  of  the  universe 
(heaven,  earth,  planets,  the  zodiac,  and  the  beyond),  and  the 
connection  between  the  Assyrio- Babylonian  and  the  Hebraic 
languages.  It  contains,  in  addition,  tables  and  an  index  to 
the  whole  work,  as  also  a  very  good  map  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  districts,  and  neighboring  countries  such  as  Palestine, 
Sinai,  the  Delta,  etc. 


Contents  of  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeol- 
ogy, Vol.  XXV,  Part  6.  The  Book  of  the  Dead,  Chapters 
CLIII  and  CLIV,  E.  Naville— Le  Procfes  du  Vautaur  et  de  la 
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Chatte  devant  le  Soleil,  E.  Revillout— Note  on  the  Inscrip- 
tions at  El-Kab,  A.  H.  Sayce — The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  in 
Roman  Coptic  Texts  Relating  to  Dioscorns  of  Alexandria,  W. 
E.  Cram — The  Decipherment  of  the  Hittite  Inscriptions  (con- 
tinned),  A.  H.  Sayce— The  Transliteration  of  Egyptian,  E. 
Revillout — Note  on  the  Parentage  of  Amenhetep  III,  P.  E. 
Newberry. 


Contents  of  Man  for  July :  Excavations  at  Beni-Hasan, 
1901-3.  J.  Garstang — A  Magical  Ceremony  for  the  Cure  of  a 
Sick  Person  among  the  Malays  of  Upper  Perak,  N.  Annan- 
dale — Notes  on  the  Oid  Calabor  District  of  Southern  Nigeria, 
J.  Watt — On  a  Silver  Vase  from  an  Ancient  Peruvian  Burial 
Ground  now  in  the  British  Museum,  T.  A.  Joyce, 


'  In  his  work  entitled  "  Die  Religion  des  Judentnms  in  neu- 
testamentliehen  Zeitalter,"  W.  Bousset  discusses  and  explains 
the  evolution  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  last  centuries 
which  preceded  the  advent  of  Christianity  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  and  he  points  out  the  influence 
which  the  old  heathen  religions,  such  as  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Egyptian,  exercised  upon  it  with  such  penetrative 
force. 


Contents  of  the  American  Journal  of  Archceology,  VoL  VII, 
No.  2 :  Archaic  Inscriptions  from  Cleonss  and  Corinth,  S.  O. 
Dickcrm  an — Certain  Sources  of  Corruption  in  Latin  Manu- 
scripts :  A  Study  based  on  Two  Manuscripts  of  Livy,  F.  W. 
Shipley — Baetylia,  G.  F.  Moore — Bibliography  of  Archaeologi- 
cal Books,  1901,  H.  N.  Fowler — Archaeological  Discoveries, 
July-December,  190a. 


The  July  Century  Magazine  has  an  illustrated  article  by  Dr. 
Wti.  Hayes  Ward,  entitled  "  Who  was  Hammurabi  ?  This  is 
a  study  of  the  founder  of  Babylon, — a  contemporary  of  Abra- 
ham,— in  the  light  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Susa  of  the 
earliest  code  of  law. 
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THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  fUND. 

This  Society  was  founded  In  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  ant 
Sir  Erasmus  Wl/son  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fond,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  in  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pre-historic  times,  the  "  Hyksos"  cod 
quest,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  The} 
relate  to  Biblical  sites.  New  Testament  corrobatious,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  In  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart 
meat  of  learning,  and  arc  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nil*  *bnt  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

Ttiree  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
puclishes  tts  annual  volume  ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  «n  artistic 
trockur*.  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified  ;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratis,  and  Daphna  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
jjapyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found ;  new  and  unexpected  light  hat  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined ;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Groek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Annas,  the 
Hanes  of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi  Beseth 
ef  the  Bible  and  BubastJs  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  eeculiar  significant*) 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  with  texta  of  especial  value ;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
rains  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  DeJr-el-Bahari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshaaheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

The  Akchjeolooical  Suxvey  op  Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organized  as  a  special  fund  in  iSoo,  is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  Irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be 'pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Beraheb 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texta  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  In  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  It  was,"  1500 
B.  C. ,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 
Gukco-Rokan  Buiiat. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  John ;  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  end  a 
muss  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  dilight. 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  an  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Expomtion  Fond. 


Publication*  of  lb*  Covet  exploration  fund. 

I.  The  Stare  City  of  Pithnm  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  Memoir  for 
1  SB 3-84.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.    Price  95.00. 

II.  Tanls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-85-  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.    Price  $5-00. 

III.  Naukratls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1685-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Goshen  and  the  Shrine  of  -Salt  el  Henneh.  Memoir  for  18S6-B7.  By 
Edouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.     Price  % 5. 00. 

V.  TanlB.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebfsheh.  Memoir  for  1887-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Hrrray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  fj.oo. 
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VI.  Naukratk.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1888-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  P. 
LI.  Griffith.     Twenty -four  plates  and  plans.     Price  I5. 00. 

VIII.  The  City  of  Onlas  and  the  Mound  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  ol  Te»- 
el-Yahudlyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edonard  NaviUe  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  BabastU.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edonard  NaviUe.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.     Price  Is.  00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tank.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing; 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugach. 

X.  The  festival  Hall  of  Orsokon   II.    (Bnbastis.)    Memoir   for   1890-1.    By 

Edonard  NaviUe.     With  thirty-nine  plates.     Price  $;.oo. 

XI.  Annas  el  Medineh.  Memoir  for  1891-3.  By  Edonard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paheri  at  El  Kah  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  I5.00. 

Also  separately.  The  Tomb  ol  Paheri,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $10.50. 

XII.  Delr  el  Bahaii.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1693-3.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  ts-oo. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Bahnrl.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1893-4.  By  Edonard  NaviUe. 
Plates  I  XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  17.50. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Baharl.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894-5.  By  Edonard  NaviUe. 
Plates  XXV-LV.     Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XV.  Deshaeheh.  Memoir  for  1895-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Bafaari.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1896-7.  By  Edonard  NaviUe. 
Plates  LVI-LXXXVI.    Twocolored,  with  description.    Royal  folio I7. 50. 

XVII.  Deadereh.  Memoir  for  1897-8.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  Is.  00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  I2.50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty  at  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for 
1698-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  I5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Bahaii.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  iSqo-iooo.  By  Edonard  NaviUe. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVII1.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  17.50. 

XX.  Dlosopolla  Parva.  Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  Is-  00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.    Part  II.    Memoir  for 

1900-1.     By.    W.    M.    Flinders    Petrie.     Sixty-three   plates.     Price  f)5-oo.     Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty -five  extra  plates,  (a.  50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1901-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  WeigaU.    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

JtrcbeMtogteal  Survey  Fund. 

Edited  by  p.  1,1.  Griffith. 

I.  BenI  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1B90-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.    Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  %i.ao. 

II.  Bea|  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1B91-J.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  ts.oo. 

III.  BI  Bersheh.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1893-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  »s-oo. 

IV.  EI  Beraheh.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $5.00. 

V.  BenI  Hasan.  Part  III.  Volume  for  1S94-5.  By  F.  Lt  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  $5-00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1B95-6.     By  F.  LI.  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.    Price  1 5. 00. 

VII.  BenI  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.     Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  Mnstnbn  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Seqaareh.  Part  I.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  ByN.  deG.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  The  Alastaba  of  Ptshhetep  end  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  iBgB-o.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1889-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.    Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  $5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Dear  el  Oebrnwl.  Parti.  Volume  for  1900-1.  ByN. 
de  G.  Davies.     Twenty-seven  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Oebrnwl.  Volume  for  1901-3.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  $5.00. 

flraceo-Reman  Branch. 

I.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1697-8.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 
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II.  The  Oxyrtiynchiis  Papyri.    Fart  II.    Volume  for  1898-9.     By  Bernard  P. 

Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  Fayum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.    Volume  for  1899-00.     By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.    Eighteen  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

By  Bernard  P.  Gran- 


Annual  Jlrehaeelooical  Report*. 

Yearly  summaries  by  P.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Crutn  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LI.  Griffith.    Front  1891-3  to  1901-2.     Price  70  cents  each. 


Logia  lesou,  Sayings  of  Our  Lord.     Prom  an  early  Greek  papyrus.     By.  B.  P. 

Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt.     Price  ij  cents. 


Special  Publication*. 

Our  Lord.     Prom  an  early  G 
*rice  r;  cents. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
•1.00. 

Qnlde  to  Temple  of  Mr  el  Babari.    With  Plan.    Price  15  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.    By  W.  E.  Cram.     Price  I2.75. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Commltte. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somers  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  $10.00. 

Office  of  the  Committee  fob  the  United  States  of  AmiM. 
S  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EOYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I  give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  tht  sum  of—. 


to  he  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of such  part  of my  personal estate  as  J may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 


Witness-! 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Fatraa. 

THB  KING 
Pmideat. 

Tri  Aechbishop  or  Camtiebusy. 

Chairman  of  Exeeatlra  Committee. 
Haj.-Gen.  Sim  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B..  K.  C.  H.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Hoasrarj  Treasurer  Honorary  Secretary. 

Waiter  Hobkison,  Esq.,  H.  P.  J.  D.  Cbace,  Esq. 

Acting  Secretary. 

George  Aimstiong. 

Offlee*. 

38  Conduit  Street,  W.  London, 

American  Memben  of  General  Commute*. 

President  Danikl  C.  Gilman,  LL.D,,  Baltimore, 

President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

PROFESSOR  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  Rrv.  B.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Clabbncb  H.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Nbw  Yore. 

Rt.  Ret.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Professor  Theodore  F.  Wriqht,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  sand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
bads: 

1.    It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

1.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  In  controversial  matters. 

j.    It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C  B.,  G.  C  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S..  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem) ;  Col.  C  R.  Conder,  R.  B.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished) ;  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C  If.  G. , 
R.  E  *(Survcyor  with  Col  Conder);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G„  R.  E. ; 
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Canon  Tristram,  P.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  P.  J. 
Bliss. 

Although  the  Society  is  not  a  religious  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  is 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  Its  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

r.  Excavations  at  Jeeusalem. — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  Is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  dry,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  bow  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  theso  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light 

The  Excavations  at  Tall  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

Pull  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  of 
the  Fund. 

i.  Thi  Recovery  or  THK  Synagogues.— Ruins  of  many  of  these  Structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine. — This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R,  E.,  and  Lieut -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita— same,  names 
were  filled  in  conjectnrally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  Inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  17a  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Tux  As.cn.tfo logical  Woke  op  M.  Clkrmont-Ganneau.— Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  &c  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.     Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Five  Hundred  Square  Miles  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  CoL  Condor, 
R,  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaulftn, 
'Ajlfin,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing 'a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  The   Geological    Suevbv  of  Palestine,  by  Peof.   E.    Hull,  P.  R.  S-- 
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The  facts  brought  forward  throw  new  light  on  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wftdy  '  Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chkester  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

^.  Inquiry  into  Manners  and  Customs,  Proverbs,  Leqxnds,  Traditions, 
4c.  Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  into  these  by  means  of  question 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imparted  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  are  fast  destroying  whatever  records  ff  the  past  lie  exposed. 

i.     St/HscRiBiRS  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive — 

id)  Post  free  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  """*■'"■  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
mad*  in  the  Holy  Land. 

(■)    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

fj)    Tost  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "  Thirty  Years'  Work." 

(a)    Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices. 

Subscribers  of  |a. 50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
■t  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
St '"munis  and  in  Biblia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
books,  casts,  price  lists,  &c. ,  can  be  obtained.  Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 
on  application  to 

THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Pa.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 

4*  Qvinty  Street ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Publications. 


I.  The  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in 3  vols. ;  ■  The  Name  Lists,"  1  voL  ;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1 
vol.;  "Jerusalem,"  1  vol. ;"  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol.  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

II.  The  Secorery  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
K.c.b.,  r.e.  ,  &c.,  and  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.c.B.,  K.E.,  &c 

III.  Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  «,«. 
IT.    Heth  and  Mono.    By  Lieut.-CoL  Conder,  d.ci_,  ll 

T.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Hauran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  c.  e. 

TI.    The  Survey  of  the  Jauian.    By  G.  Schumacher,  ex. 

Til.    Mount  Seir.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  ll.ii.,  f.*.s. 

Till.    Syrian  Stone  Lore.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  d.cl.,  x.x. 

IX.  Thirty  Tear**  Work:  *  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 
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X.  AltaieHirO|rlTphsandHittiteInBCriptionS.  By  Lieut -Col.Conderrn.c.L..a.x. 

XL  Th*  Geology  of  Palestine  ud  Arabia  Petraea.  By  Prof.  R.  Hull,  ii.*_, 
ll  n.   r.a.s. 

XIL  Names  and  Places  in  the  Old  ui  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.      By  George  Armstrong. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmar- 

X1T.    Th*  Bible  and  Modern  DlMOTeriee.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestiae  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Gay  le  Strange. 

XYI.  Laehlsh  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amoritet).  An  account  of  the 
excavations.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petrle. 

XYII.  Am  Introduction  to  the  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawuey  Saunders. 

XTIIL  The  City  and.  the  Land.  Stcond  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem ;  (2)  The 
Future  of  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  (s)  The  Hrttitee;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachish);  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  in 
Palestine.  v 

XIX.  The  Tell  Armarne  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Lachish.  Stcend 
EJitirm.)  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  R.  Condor, 
b.c.l.,  U.D.,  u.i.A.s.,  a.s.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.  C.,by  Amorites,  Phcenicians,  Philistines,  toe., 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  Abila,  Pella,  and  Northern  'AJlnn  (of  the  Decapolis).   By  G.  Schumacher, 

XXL  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  P.  J.  Bliss,  x.  a. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund ;  with  upwards  of  350  illustrations. 

XXII.  Jubas  Maensbaens  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut. -Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  r.e. 

XXIII.  The  LaUn  Kingdom  of  J  era  sal  em,  1099  to  12*1  A.  D.  By  Lieut.  -CoL 
C.  R.  Conder,  ll.d.  ,  m.i.a.s.,  k.c 

XXIT.    Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statement*,  18M-1SM  Inelnsire. 

XXV.  -  The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  one  volume.)  By  Lieut. -Col,  C. 
R.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  lud.,  ».«. 

XXTL  The  Fanna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petrn,  and  the  Wady  'Arabah.  By  H. 
Chichester  Hart,  b. *.,  r,i_s. 

XXYIL  The  Areheeologleal  Researches  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Ciermout-Ganneau,  ll.d. 

XXTII1.    Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  18M-189I.    By  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  Dickie, 


Maps — Scale,  3-8  of  an  inch—  1  Nik. 

L    Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets. 

IL    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets.     With  modem  names  only. 

111.    Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  ia  sheets. 

IT.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets.  This  map  has  only  the  modern 
names  on  it 

T.    The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

;YL  The  Eedneed  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  level. 
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TIL     PlftliOf  JernMlem,  showing  in  red  the  latest  discoveries,  with  separate  list 

of  references. 

Till.    Plan  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Joseph  us. 

II.    The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  East  and  Wert. 

X.  The  Raised  Map  of  Palestine  13  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  recently. 
Issued  Old  and  New  Testament  Map.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baotbeck  in  the  North,  to  Kadesh  Barnea  in  the  South,  and  shows  nearly  all 
that  is  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  Nsw  Edition  or  thi  Collotype  Print  or  thi  Raised  Map,  ao  inches  by 
38  I-a  inches,  now  ready.  Price  to  subscribers,  is.  3d. ;  non-subscribers  3*.  3^., 
post  free.     Lantern  Slides  of  ike  Raised  Map. 


Photographs— A  Very   Large  Collection. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Photograph!,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
names  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  So  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Siloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lantern  Slides  of  the  Bible  place*  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue. 

Casts. 
Heal  of  "Haggai,  the  Son  of  Shobanlah." 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachish. 
Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 


Honorary  Local  Secretaries  for  America. 
Alabama :  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  Greensboro. 
California:  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  Ph.D.,  1,319  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT:  Prof.  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford 

Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D., Vale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  OF  Columbia:  Prof.  John  L.  Ewell,  D.D.,  Howard  University, Washington. 
Illinois:  Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Iowa:  President  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Main*.:  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  College  Librarian,  Brunswick. 
Massachusetts:  Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
Nsw  York:  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  United  Charities  Building.. 
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Oriental  Research. 
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Its  object  li  to  give  the  results  of  the  Intent  researches  in  Oriental  land*,  particularly  Egypt,  Palestine 

There  has  been  no  more  important  revelation  during  the  present  century  thsn  that  of  the  discoveries  Is 
Oriental  lands.  A  literature  has  been  recovered  which  already  far  exceeds  in  compass  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  ibe  later  history  of  the  Old  Testament  no  longer  standi  alone.  The  record! 
already  discovered  confirm,  explain  and  illustrate  the  Scripture  records,  and  tbt  historical  portion*  of  ths 
Bible  are  now  read  with  an  entirely  new  interest. 

Esypt  and  Syria  have  only  just  begun  to  be  excavated,  and  as  much,  If  not  more  exists  nnder  the  ground 

to  present  the  latest  information  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
■lion  Pnnd,  and  the  work  of  Amcricss,  French  and  German  explorers.    Attention 
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Hieroglyphischen  Schriftzeichen  der  Aegypter, 

Von  GEORG  EBERS.  55  S.  gr.  SS.  Titel  und  Umschlag  mit  funffarbiger  Einfassung. 
Titel  doppelseitig  mit  bun  ten  Hieroglyphen.  Der  Text  mit  dreifarbiger  Einfassung,  mehr. 
farbigen  Kopflekten  und  bun  ten  Initialeii.  Geheftet  3  M.  50  Pf.  In  veraiertem  Pappband  3  M. 
The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  of 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  funda, 
nental  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics, arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 
The  title,  borders  and  initials  are  in  colors. 
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The  ANGELUS  (vuno  puSer). 


The  new  Angelas  Orchestral  Piano  Player  is  a  beautiful  little  cabinet  containing  median 
ically  operated  fingers  to  play  the  piano,  and  two  sets  of  beautifully  toned  reeds,  producing 
Violin  and  a  Flute  effect. 

The  Angelus  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  ANY  PIANO — Grand,  Square  or  Upright 

It  not  only  plays  the  piano  perfectly,  with  all  the  touch  and  technique  of  the  artistic 
musician,  but  it  is  also  a  Symphony  (or  self-playing  organ),  and  can  be  instantly  played  as 
such  when  in  ANY  PART  of  the  home. 

The  production  of  the  Angelus  Orchestral  has  been  made  possible  by  over  ten  years  of 
successful  manufacture  of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Symphony. 

IT  WILL   PLHV  ANY   PIANO. 

1  used  with  a  piano,  the  performer  can,  at  will,  produce  any  of  Ibc 

1.  A  piano  playing  alone.  3.    A  piano  with  violin  effect 

2.  An  Orchratm  Organ  playing  alone.  4.    A  piano  with  flute  effect 

5.    Piano  and  full  Orcheatral  Organ  combined,  all  at  the  *Um  time. 

It  plays  any  class  of  music  you  wish — operatic,  dance,  sacred  or  popular  songs.  A  child 
that  has  never  before  seen  a  piano  can.  with  the  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player,  render  the 
most  difficult  compositions  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  the  most  accomplished  and  practiced 
pianists. 

Can  be  instantly  rolled  up  to  the  piano,  and  as  re  -dily  rolled  away  to  any  other  part  of 
the  home. 

The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  i.  "o  much  better  than  supposedly  similar 
instruments  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  compos  it. 

Cases  in  all  varieties  of  beautiful  figured  woods,  and  finished  equal  to  pianos. 

No  electricity  connected  with  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Its  motive  power  is  air,  and  a  gentle  push  upon  the  pedals  will  start  its  execution. 

Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  instrument  contained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  whiib 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS. 
New  York  Salearoomi  164  H  th  Avenue.  Addrm  all  rf""""^--**~"f  Madden,  Conn. 
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Yaluible  New  Book  on  Egypt,  TBE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Chapters,  Hymns,  etc.,  of  the  Theban  Recension,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  etc  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budgh,  M.  A.,  Litt  D..  D.  Lltt.,  Keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  With  four  hundred  and  twenty 
vignettes,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  larger  edition  published  in  1*97.  Three  volumes. 
Crown  8vo-     Price,  $3.75  net.    Just  published. 

Mr.  Budge,  who  Is  one  of  the  pnwi  living  Egyptologists,  hu  added  to  this  translation,  popular  chaptera  on  the 
literary  history  of  The  Book  0/ Ike  Dead,  onth*  doctrines  of  Osiris,  and  the  Judgment  and  Resurrection,  and  on  the 
general  contents  of  The  Book  e/  Ike  Dead.  Everything,  In  fact  has  been  done  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  student 
of  history,  philosophy,  and  religion,  the  material  necessary  to  gain  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  life  and 
Immortality  held  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  races  of  the  world. 

"  Every  pious  Egyptian,  whether  king  or  plowman,  queen  or  maid-servant,  living  with  the  teachings  of  The  Beth  0} 
Ike  Dead  before  his  eyes,  was  burled  according  to  Its  directions,  and  based  his  nopal  of  everlasting  life  and  happiness 
jpon  the  efficacy  of  Its  hymns  and  prayers  and  words  of  power.  It  was  to  bin  the  all  powerful  guide  along  the  road  which, 
massing  through  death  and  the  grave,   led  Into  the  realms  of  light  and  life   and  Into  the  presence  of  the  divine  being 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  By  Prof. 
C.  H.  CoHNtLi.,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  Germany.  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Car  ruth. 
Pages,  3«5 — vi.  Cloth,  $1.50  (7s.  Gd.)^  A  fascinating  portrayal  of  Jewish  history  by  one  of 
the  foremost  of  Old  Testament  scholars.  An  impartial  record.  Commended  bv  both 
orthodox  and  unorthodox. 

.,..,.  .._.,..  z,..  ....      tv. ...  ..  „  „.., 1 ..,.;«:. ..  English.   -i«  n«i- 

,  ,.-   ,- ..—  -■■- - to  write  (he  history  of 

Israel  popularly      Some  ot  these  attempts  are  highly  meritorious,  especially  Klttel's  anj  Kent's.    L!ut  Cornill [has  N>en  mos" 

■1  traniUM  Into  English  by  C 

all.  he  hu  a  distinct  heroic  faith  In  the  Divine  mission  of  Israel."— The  E.poaltoi  y  Times. 

The  Travels  in  Tartery,  Thibet  and  China, 


"Time  cannot  mar  the  Interest  of  his  and  M.  Gabefs  daring  and  successful  enterprise.  "—The  Academy. 

ought  to  have  a  large  sale/'— The  Catholic  News. 

"The  work  made  a  profound  sensation     Although  China  and  the  other  countries  ol  the  Orient  have  been  opened  to 

finished  form  have  appeared,  and  M.  Hue's  story  remains  among  the  beat  sources  of  information  concerning  the  Thibetans 
and  Mongolians.''— The  Wat.hman. 

New  Work  on  the  Bible—"  The  Legends  of  Genesis." 

By  Da.  Hermann  Gunkrl. 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  H.  Carruth,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Pages.  168.     Cloth,  $1.00  net  (4s.  6d.net).    Just  published. 

This  book  Is  1  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  Professor  Gunkel's  greet  work,  Cemmentar  Sber  Genea's 
recently  published  In  GorrJngen.  The  Cemmentar  Itself  Is  a  new  translation  and  explanation  of  Genesis,  a  bulky  book, 
and  In  It*  German  form  of  course  accessible  only  to  American  and  English  scholars,  and  no!  to  the  general  public.  The 
present  Introduction  contains  the  gist  of  Professor  Gunkel's  Commentar.  or  exposition  of  the  latest  researches  on 
Genesis  In  the  tight  ef  analytical  and  comparative  mythology. 

Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King 

Chinese- English.  With  Introduction.  Transliteration,  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Paii. 
Cakiis.  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Lac-fie,  specially 
drawn  for  the  work  by  an  eminent  Japanese  artist.  Appropriately  bound  in  yellow  and  blue, 
with  gilt  top.     Pages,  345.    $3.00(153.). 

"A  truly  remarl-able  achievement  "- I  he  North  Ch'r*  Herald. 

■•  All  that  one  could  do  to  make  the  Immunol  -Canon  on  Reason  and  Virtue'  alluring  to  American  readers  has  certain 
been  done  by  the  author.     The  translation  is  faithful,   preserving  r-wialli    the  1  tiara,  -erislio^rseresi  and  ruggedness 
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THE  LAND  WHERE  JESUS  LIVED 

By  J.  M.  P.  OTTS,  LL.D. 

This  book  presents  a  pen-picture  of  the  present  general  appear- 
ance of  Palestine  in  contrast  with  what  it  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Jesus,  and  unfolds  and  elucidates  the  most  prominent 
events  in  our  Saviour's  life  in  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  occured, 
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CIk  Dittites.   H  forgotten  People.   IT. 

[By  Joseph  Offord.] 

Judea  and  Damascus  intervened  between  Egypt  and  the 
Hittites,  but  Assyria  expanding  was  their  near  neighbor  and 
they  were  fair  quarry  for  an  adventurer  like  Tiglath  Pileser  I. 
Except  the  Syrian  and  Jewish  kingdoms,  however,  they  held 
sway  over  all  the  rest  of  southern  Asia  Minor  from  Euphrates 
to  Lebanon.  Some  Syrian  places  too  were  still  theirs,  such  as 
Pethor,  Balaam's  home,  and  they  were  suzerains  of,  or  had 
alliances  with  peoples  northward  to  the  Euxine  and  westward 
to  the  JEgea.n,  for  Cappadocia,  Colchis,  and  West  Armenia  seem 
to  have  furnished  them  levies. 

Assyria  however  slowly  subdued  them,  Assurnatsirpal 
and  Shalmanesor  II  defeated  them  and  their  allies;  seized 
Pethor  and  its  ford,  exacting  an  enormous  tribute  of  gold, 
bronze,  precious  stones,  lead  and  stuffs  from  wealthy 
Carchemish. 

After  respite  granted  by  temporary  weakness  of  Assyria 
they  were  once  more  attacked  under  Sargon,  their  last  king 
defeated  and  slain  and  Carchemish  made  seat  of  an  Assyrian 
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The  wars  carried  on  by  Assyria  against  Phoenicia  soon 
after  caused  the  stream  of  trade  to  be  again  diverted  to  the  old 
Hittite  capital  where  merchants  from  the  known  world  as- 
sembled. 

The  maneh  of  Corchemish  became  the  standard  of  weight 
and  money,  and  it  was  not  nntil  Assyria  fell,  the  city  finally  de- 
clined. It  must  still  have  been  considered  the  key  to  western 
Asia  when  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  there  the  memorable  battle 
with  Nebuchadnezzar  that  ended  Egyptian  conquests  for  ever. 

One  other  source  of  evidence  as  to  the  Hittites  is  the  cuni- 
form  texts  of  Vannic  kings  who  reigned  over  modern  Russian 
Armenia.  They  like  Egypt  and  Assyria  constantly  fought  the 
Hittites,  proving  that  the  latter's  country  did  not  extend  far 
east  of  the  Halys,  or  their  city  of  Boghaz  Keni. 

In  the  Bible,  references  to  the  Hittites  are  numerous,  and 
only  a  short  time  ago  were  pointed  to  by  advanced  critics  as 
proving  the  m-accuracy  of  Scripture.  F.  W.  Newman  quoted 
them  as  "  unhistorical  and  not  exhibiting  their  writers'  aquain- 
tance  with  the  times  in  a  very  favorable  light"  Dr.  Cheyne 
in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  "  treats  the  Bible  statements 
as  to  Hittites  as  injurious  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
saying,  "The  Bible  list  of  pre-Israelitish  population  cannot  be 
treated  as  historical  nor  as  of  equal  authority  to  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions." 

The  facts  are  precisely  contrary,  for  not  only  are  the  main 
statements  of  the  Bible  confirmed  by  the  Hittite  monuments 
and  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  texts,  but  the  allusion  to  the 
Hittites  (as  with  coincidences  between  Egyptian  life  and  man* 
ners  and  the  Exodus  story)  are  corroborated  in  various  minute 
particulars  that  cannot  be  accidental,  and  so  carry  weight  as 
circumstantial  evidence  of  great  gravity. 

For  instance  the  promise  to  Abraham  that  his  posterity 
should  receive  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  says  "  unto  the  river 
Euphrates."  Now  the  cuneiform  records  are  read,  they  show 
us  Carchemish  on  this  very  river  was  a  great  border  city  and 
capita).  Abraham  is  promised  the  country  also  to  the  Egyp- 
tian border,  "  to  the  river  of  Egypt,"  that  is  to  say  all  the  con- 
quests also  of  the  southern  Hittites. 
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Egyptian  and  Assyrian  papyri  and  inscriptions  prove  silver 
to  have  been  abundant  with  the  Hit  tit  es.  In  Samuel  Tor,  king 
of  Hamath,  a  Hittite  city,  sends  to  David  silver  vessels.  They 
were  famous  for  their  chariots.  Every  Egyptian  commemora- 
tion of  campaigns  against  them  shows  their  warriors  careering 
in  their  chariots;  so  in  Kings  we  are  told  the  Egyptians*  sup- 
plied the  Hittites  and  Syrian  kings  with  chariots  and  horses; 
the  price  is  given  and  that  in  silver. 

The  information  derived  from  recent  researches  as  to  the 
Hittites  has  enabled  a  correction  of  the  translation  of  two  pas- 
sages in  Kings  to  be  made.  In  I  Kings,  10-38.  The  authorized 
version  says  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,"  and 
in  II  Kings  7-6,  that  "  the  Syrians  cried  out  the  Israelites  had 
"hired  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  the  Egyptians  to  come 
"upon  them."  The  word  rendered  Egypt  and  Egyptians,  are 
Musri,  and  refer  not  to  Mitzraim  or  Mnssur,  as  the  translators 
thought,  bnt  to  Musri,  a  Hittite,  or  Syrian  nation  often  men- 
tioned in  Assyrian  texts,  as  near  Cappadocia  in  Hittite  Asia 
Minor. 

Recollecting  that  we  read  of  them,  yet,  only  from  the  mon- 
uments of  their  enemies,  who  would  minimise  the  Hittite  vic- 
tories and  magnify  their  own,  and  considering  how  the  Hittites 
for  centuries  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  then  with  Assyria 
upon  equal  terms,  and  how  we  can  see,  even  then,  they  would 
not  have  succumbed,  were  it  not  .that  they  lay  between  two 
such  mighty  empires,  that  when  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
with  one,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  other,  we  must  estimate  their 
power  very  highly  indeed. 

The  Book  of  Kings  tells  us  the  Syrians  encamped  around 
Samaria  were  panic  stricken  for  fear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Hit- 
tite princes  because  they  heard  a  noise  of  chariots  and  horses, 
the  very  "  corps  d' elite  for  which  Egyptian  scribes  give  the 
Hittites  special  fame.  Yet  on  this  passage  Prof.  Newman  said 
it  "bears  not  a  single  mark  of  acquaintance  with  cotempora- 
neons  history." 

Professor  Sayce  has  justly  remarked  that  the  Bible  state* 


*  This  also  may  be  Musri,  Dot  Egypt. 
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mente  as  to  the  Hittites  10  far  from  impugning  iu  truth  are  iti 
best  witnesses.  The  friends  of  Abraham,  the  allies  of  David, 
and  the  mother  of  Solomon,  belonged  to  a  race  which  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  the  world. 

A  text  in  II  Samuel,  34-7,  is  also  now  correctly  read,  from 
comparison  with  certain  Septuagint  manuscripts  it  is  clear  that 
the  passage  rendered  "They  came  to  the  land  of  Tahtim-hod- 
ihi,"  should  read  "  to  the  land  of  the  Hittites  of  Kadesh." 

Having  treated  of  the  discovery  of  evidences  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  Hittite  nation,  or  confederacy,  and  of  the  geo- 
graphical extent  of  their  dominions,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  our 
attention  to  a  most  fascinating  study,  that  of  their  hieroglyphic 
writing.  With  but  few  exceptions  to  which  reference  will  be 
made,  all  their  inscriptions  are  graven  upon  monuments,  or 
rocky  hillsides,  and  as  in  early  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  are 
almost  invariably  cut  in  relief. 

The  number  of  signs  familiar  to  scholars  from  published  in- 
scriptions is  about  130,  of  which  number  some  fifty  are  fre- 
quently repeated. 

Of  the  signs  themselves  those  representing  animals,  or  the 
heads  of  animals,  are  of  excellent  design,  and  most  character- 
istically drawn,  and  others,  such  as  the  human  hand,  foot,  arm 
and  head,  which  doubtless  are  determinatives,  are  also  very 
well  delineated.  The  preference  for  representing  only  the 
heads  of  animals  and  men  and  not  the  whole  body,  distinctly 
separate  the  Hittite  from  Egyptian  picture  writing. 

Many  other  Hittite  signs  are  peculiar  to  its  script  alone,  and 
have  apparently  no  connection  whatever  with  the  hiereoglyphs 
of  the  two  great  neighboring  nations,  for  like  the  Egyptian, 
the  original  design  if  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  writing  was 
hieroglyphic  and  we  are  now  able  to  restore  most  of  the 
pictures  from  their  degenerate  cuneiform  descendents. 

The  question  of  culminating  interest  is  after  all  with  regard 
to  these  Hittite  inscriptions.  Have,  or  can  they  be  with  any 
certainty  decyphered  ?  and  it  can  well  be  understood  with  what 
intense  desire  for  an  affirmative  answer  such  a  question  arises 
in  the  mind. 
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The  long  deferred  hope  that  the  secret  of  these  mysterious 
hieroglyphs  would  ultimately  be  discovered  is  probably  now 
reaching  fulfillment,  and  that  by  an  English  scholar,  Professor 
Sayce,  who  has  bees  assisted  in  several  items  by  Doctors 
Power,  Jensen  and  Messerschmidt  The  professor  has  pre- 
viously published  several  attempts  at  solving  various  Hittite 
texts,  but  not  until  the  present  year  with  anything  like  such 
apparent  success. 

The  route  followed  has  been  rather  tortuous  one  but  can 
easily  be  explained.  At  the  Hittite  site  of  Boghaz-Keui,  M. 
Chantre  conducting  explorations,  on  behalf  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, found  broken  cuneiform  written  tablets  containing 
texts  in  a  new  language,  almost  certainly  that  of  its  Hittite  in- 
habitants. In  speaking  of  the  contact  of  Egypt  with  the  Hit- 
tites  we  have  seen  that  the  wonderful  collection  of  inscribed 
tablets  from  Tel-el- Amarna  contains  dispatches  frequently  re- 
ferring to  the  Hittites.  Now  upon  some  of  these  tablets 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  copies  of  which  have  been 
published  by  the  authorities,  there  are  writings  in  cuneiform 
characters  similar  to  those  of  other  tablets  which  can  be 
read,  but  embodying  an  unknown  language.  These  tablets 
are  stated  to  belong  to  the  people  of  Arzawa,  and  it  is  the  same, 
or  most  closely  cognate  to  that  of  the  Boghaz-Keui  texts.  Now 
a  king  in  the  Arzawa  tablets  is  named  Tarkondaraus,  which  is 
so  strictly  a  Hittite  form  that  it  confirms  the  view  that  the 
Arzawa,  and  M.  Chantre's,  tablets  are  cuneiform  writing  of 
Hittite  speech. 

Also  there  is  another  series  of  tablets  inscribed  with  arrow 
headed  writing  which  comes  from  some  place,  only  known  to 
the  peasants,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kaiseriah  in  Cappado- 
cia.  These  are  not  written  in  a  distinctly  different  language 
from  ordinary  Assyrian,  but  the  cuneiform  characters  present 
many  divergences  from  those  of  Assyian  documents,  many  of 
them  however  allied  to  the  peculiar  script  upon  the  Syrian  dis- 
patch tablets  found  in  the  Egyptian  archives.  The  dialect  of 
these  Cappadocian  tablets  contains  numerous  strange  words, 
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the  majority  of  them  connected  with  the  Syriac,  Araroean  and 
Hebrew  vocabularies. 

Pot  instance  one  document  giving  a  receipt  for  the  sale  of 
certain  mules,  famishes  a  word  "aparne,"  meaning  Litter, 
which  elsewhere  is  only  found  in  the  "Song  of  Solomon,"  3,  9, 
under  the  form  Aperyon  (there  erroneously  rendered  chariot). 
This  coincidence  is  of  great  interest  because  the  occurrence  of 
this  word  was  by  ''  higher  critics  "  pointed  to  as  a  proof  of  the 
late  composition,  or  redaction  of  Solmon's  Song,  because,  they 
said,  this  word  must  have  been  derived  from  either  Greek  or 
Zendic,  and  consequently  the  book  as  we  have  it  now,  dates 
from  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Jewish  captivity.  The  ref- 
utation of  this  statement,  the  Cappadocian  tablet  makes  most 
complete. 

To  return  to  this  series  of  tablets  and  their  language,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  numerous  words  of  Semetic  derivation,  there  are 
others  which  cannot  at  present  be  fully  understood  and  these 
strangers  are  probably  derived  from  the  Hittites,  or  a  people 
closely  allied  to  them  in  speech. 

We  have  some  twenty  of  these  tablets  in  England,  a  few  in 
America,  but  the  majority  are  at  St  Petersburg.  That  the 
strange  words  probably  are  Hittite  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  tablet  in  Professor  Sayce's  collection  referring  to  a  loan  has 
for  one  of  the  proper  names  involved,  the  title  Tarkudhuba. 
The  first  syllable  Tarqu  being  the  same  as  that  forming  part 
of  Hittite  names  known  from  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records, 
especially  the  cuneiform  text  on  the  monument  of  Tarkon- 
dewos  presently  to  be  described. 

Prefixed  to  the  word  Tarku-dhuba  is  an  arrow  head  deter- 
minent  signifying  that  this  word  Tarku  of  which  the  person's 
name  is  conpounded  is  the  title  of  a  god  so  that  would  account 
for  Tarkhu  or  Tarkon  so  frequently  being  found  as  part  of 
Hittite  names. 

All  the  information  derivable  from  these  several  sources  and 
that  also  of  everv  title  of  princes,  people,  and  places  all  over 
what  has  once  been  Hittite  territory  given  by  classical  and 
patriotic  writers,  or  derivable  from  inscriptions,  and  coins  is 
utilized  by  Professor  Sayce  in  his  recent  work  "  On  the  Decyph- 
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erment  of  the  Hittite  Inscriptions  "  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  for  1903. 

That  all  his  conclusions  therein  are  correct,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps  in  a  few  years'  time,  but  very  little  he  now 
states  will  be  unmodified.  But  it  does  seem  to  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  this  wonderful  essay,  that  the  basis  for  the  translation 
of  these  long  hidden  writings  has  at  length  been  erected,  and 
sufficient  material  provided  for  farther  and  rapid  progress. 

The  lists  of  sixty-three  ideographic  and  phonetic  characters, 
eighteen  determinatives,  and  twenty-three  special  ideographs, 
possessing  no  phonetic  values,  provides  decypherers  with  ma- 
terial that  will  probably  be  most  productive. 

If  as  suggested  it  proves  to  be  the  means  of  finally  achieving 
the  interpretation  of  the  Hittite  texts  it  will  be  an  honor  to 
Britain  that  one  of  her  race  has  proved  to  be  the  pioneer  in 
this  great  scientific  piece  of  inductive  reasoning, 

Before  leaving  the  question  as  to  the  decypherment  of  the 
Hittite  hiereoglyphs  reference  requires  making  to  the  "  Boss 
of  Tarkondemos."  It  may  be,  and  certainly  should  be,  remem- 
bered that  when  Grotefend  first  by  his  marvellous  pertinacity, 
'  ascertained  the  true  signification  of  some  of  the  Persian  cunei- 
form characters,  he  had  absolutely  no  bilingual,  or  duplicate 
alphabetical  text  to  assist  him,  and  it  was  by  one  of  the  most 
splendid  applications  of  inductive  reasoning  aided  by  an 
almost  unique  intuition  that  he  attained  the  result  which  will 
render  his  name  immortal. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  that  no  real  progress  was 
possible  in  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics to  say  nothing  of  their  more  difficult  hieratic  script, 
until  the  trilitteral  Rossetta  stone  was  discovered  containing 
duplicates  of  the  proclamation  in  Greek,  and  in  two  forms  of 
Egyptian  writing.  The  Hieroglyphic,  or  ancient  style,  and 
the  Demotic,  or  that  of  the  common  people. 

Indeed  even  then  it  was  not  until  another  threefold  text,  the 
"  Decree  of  Canopus  "  and  a  second  copy  of  the  Rosetta  ver- 
sions came  to  light  that  the  present  great  success  in  reading 
all  Egyptian  documents  was  obtained. 
[Continued.] 
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"  Ih  that  day,  I,  Khammurabi,  the  glorious  Prince,  the  wor- 
shipper of  my  God,  justice  for  the  land  for  witness,  plaintiff 
and  defendant:  to  destroy  the  tyrant,  and  not  to  oppress  the 
weak  like  unto  the  Sun  god,  I  promulgated."  With  these 
astonishing  words  opens  one  of  the  most  remarkable  historical 
monuments  that  has  ever  been  recovered  from  the  buried 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  As  we  read  this  record  of  a  King 
who  must  live  for  all  time  as  the  Father  of  Laws  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  we  have  in  this  carefully  drawn  series  of 
laws,  a  code  a  thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  age,  older 
than  the  laws  of  Manu  or  Minos,  or  any  system  of  ancient  legis- 
lation. Not  only  is  this  the  fact,  but  there  are  ample  indica- 
tions that  the  laws  this  great  Oriental  ruler  so  carefully 
codified  are  many  of  them  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  his 
reign,  somewhere  about  B.  C.  3,100. 

The  monument  and  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery  are 
alike  remarkable.  The  monument  itself  is  a  piller  of  black 
diorite,  eight  feet  high,  was  found  by  M.  de  Morgan  at  Snsa  in 
the  Acropolis  mound  on  December  and  January,  igoi-'os,  and 
the  whole  has  been  carefully  photographed  and  published, 
with  a  translation  by  Father  V.  Schiel,  O.  P.,  Assyriologist  of 
the  expedition,  by  order  of  the  French  Minister  of  public  in- 
struction by  Messrs.  E.  Leroux  et  Cie.  The  obverse  of  the 
columnjsurmounted  by  a  plaque  in  bass-relief  which  represents 
the  King  standing  before  the  throne  of  a  seated  divinity,  from 
whose  shoulders  flames  of  fire  proceed  to  form  wings,  who  is 
dictating  to  the  king  the  laws.  Dr.  Schiel  would  identify  this 
figure  with  the  Sun  god,  but  it  is  more  probably  the  old  Bel  or 
EUu,  the  god  Sado-rabru  of  the  "great  Mountain"  or  El  Shaddai, 
who  figures  prominently  in  the  text  as  the  god  who  inspired 
the  king.  In  the  opening  of  the  inscription  he  is  called  "  the 
Supreme  God,  the  King  of  the  Spirits  of  Earth,  the  lord  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  who  foretells  the  destiny  of  all."  And  the 
great  prominence  given  to  Nippur,  the  holy  city  of  Bel,  and 
his  temple,  "the  Mountain  House,"  would  confirm  this  conject- 
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ore.  The  old  Bel  was  the  god  who  dwelt  on  the  mountain  of 
the  world  and  gave  laws  to  men  and  wore  on  his  breast  the 
tablets  of  destiny.  So  here  we  have  a  curious  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  tradition  of  the  mountain-given  law  long  before 
the  Mosaic  reception  en  Sinai. 

The  inscription  which  covers  this  stately  monolith  is  the 
longest  Babylonian  record  ever  discovered.  It  contained  orig- 
inally about  three  thousand  lines  of  writing,  divided  into 
forty-nine  columns;  but  five  columns  on  the  front  have  been 
erased  by  some  Elamite  zing,  probably  Su  trait  Nakhunti,  who 
served  the  stele  of  Narara-Sin  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
writing  is  a  very  beautiful  type  of  the  best  archaic  script,  a 
kind  of  black  letter  cuneiform,  long  used  by  kings  for  royal 
inscriptions,  after  the  cursive  writing  was  invented — as,  for 
example,  the  Cyprus  monolith  Sargon  n,  731  B.  C.  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin.  The  inscription  opens  with  a  long  enum- 
eration of  the  King's  titles,  of  his  installation  as  King  by  the 
gods  and  of  the  elevation  of  Bayblon  to  the  position  of  capital. 
This  portion  of  the  inscription,  if  not  eclipsed  by  the  code, 
which  follows  it,  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant historical  records  ever  discovered,  for  it  abounds  in 
references  to  public  works  and  historical  events  of  the  period. 
We  must,  however,  notice  one  most  important  passage  which 
throws  great  light  upon  the  history  of  Assyria  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  hitherto  known.  In  one  of  the  letters  of 
this  King  recenlty  published  Ithere  is  the  reference  to  moving 
troops  from  Assyria,  but  the  new  find  is  more  explicit.  We 
read — the  King  is  speaking  of  himself  — "(I  am)  the  settler  of 
•the  tribes,  the  director  of  the  people,  who  restored  its  propit- 
ious genie  [winged  bull]  to  the  city  of  Assur,  who  caused  it  to 
shine  with  splendor;  the  King  who  is  in  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
in  the  temple  Dudbnd  (1)  has  made  brilliant  the  adornments 
of  the  goddess  Istar."  Hence  not  only  Assur,  bnt  Nineveh 
also  was  contemporary  with  the  time  of  Khammurabi.  Is 
the  passage  in  Genesis  x:  it,  based  on  this  spread  of  Babylon- 
ian rule  ? 

We  now  pass  to  the  code,  which  occupied  nineteen  columns, 
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and  it  divided  into  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  clauses,  and 
which  is  introduced  by  the  words  :  "  Law  and  justice  I  estab- 
lished in  the  land.  I  made  happy  the  human  race  in  those 
days."  How  little  King  Khammurabi  thought  of  the  truth  of 
his  words  uttered  some  four  thousand  years  ago,  for  from  this 
code  came  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  by  that  the  racas 
of  mankind  are  largely  ruled.  One  other  important  point  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  erection  of 
this  monolith  and  its  inscription  ?  The  King  tells  us  :  "  The 
law  of  the  land  as  to  judgments,  the  decisions  of  the  land  as  to 
decisions,  my  precious  decrees  for  the  information  of  the  op- 
pressed upon  this  stone  I  wrote  and  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Merodach  in  Babylon."  Were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  the 
King's  letters  in  the  British  Museum,  which  show  how  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  humblest  of  his  people,  this  would 
seem  a  vain  boast.  The  remarkably  simple  wording  of  the 
text,  the  purest  language — freedom  from  ideograms — show 
how  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  were 
"  poor  and  afflicted."  Surely  such  a  monarch  has  a  just  title 
to  use  the  remarkable  words,  "  I  was  a  master  who  was  unto 
my  people  as  the  father  who  had  begotten  them." 

The  code  is  a  remarkable  document ;  it  shows  a  most  careful 
and  systematic  order,  beginning  with  witchcraft,  which,  per- 
haps, connects  it  with  a  religious  code ;  it  passes  through  all 
grades  of  social  and  domestic  life,  ending  with  a  scale  of  offi- 
cial wages  for  all  classes  of  workmen,  even  the  lowest  in  the 
scale.  In  this  notice  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  work,  sufficient  to  show  the  general  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  based.  As  the  laws  of  witchcraft  are 
rather  outside  of  the  general  scope  of  the  code,  but  preserves 
a  most  curious  custom — namely,  the  "ordeal  of  water" — we 
may  just  notice  them. 

If  a  man  has  placed  an  enchantment  upon  a  man,  and  has 
not  justified  himself,  he  upon  whom  the  enchantment  is 
placed  to  the  Holy  River  (Euphrates)  shall  go  ;  into  the  Holy 
River  he  shall  plunge.  If  the  Holy  River  holds  (drowns)  him 
he  who  enchanted  him  shall  take  his  house.      If,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  the  man  is  safe  and  thus  is  innocent  the  wizard  loses  his 
life  and  his  house. 

The  same  ordeal  was  applied  to  a  wife  for  unfaithfulness  or 
extravagance,  or  to  a  wine  seller  who  sold  drink  too.  cheap. 

The  three  essential  features  of  the  code  may  be  clearly  de- 
fined. First,  it  is  based  on  personal  responsibility  and  the  jus 
tationis,  and  tempered  with  the  law  of  ransom  ;  next,  the  be- 
lief in  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  before  God,  as  in  the  Hebrew 
code,  and  also  the  absolute  necessity  of  written  evidence  in  all 
legal  matters,  as  became  a  nation  of  scribes.  Judgments  in 
the  law  courts  required  a  "sealed"  document ;  an  agent  must 
take  and  give  receipts  for  all  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  him ; 
bonded  goods  required  a  deposit  note.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting series  of  clauses  relates  to  officers  or  constables  em- 
ployed on  active  service  ;  the  estate  of  such  a  person  could  be 
intrusted  to  management,  must  not  be  sold  or  mortgaged,  but 
he  must  depute  a  representative,  or  three  years'  absence  and 
neglect  forfeited  fief.  Substituted  service  was  not  allowed. 
As  might  be  expected  in  a  land  so  rich  in  cultivation,  the  agri- 
cultural laws  are  most  explicit.  Land  must  be  cultivated,  and 
if  neglected  the  owner  had  to  pay  the  same  as  neighboring 
land.  Damage  to  crop  by  storm  excused  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  loan.  There  are  very  stringent  laws  as  to  the  tend- 
ing of  the  irrigation  canals  and  ditches,  and  any  damage  to 
adjacent  land  by  neglect  had  to  be  made  good.  The  commer- 
cial laws  are  extremely  important,  as  showing  a  highly  devel- 
oped system,  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  trade  activity 
of  the  Babylonians.  Especially  curious  are  the  clauses  relat- 
ing to  agents  or  pedlers,  commercial  travelers  of  the  period. 
The  name  for  the  agent  means  one  who  carries  ',  the  stones 
(weights)  in  the  bag,"  a  phrase  used  for  traders  in  Isaiah  (xlvi, 
6),  and  Proverbs  (i,  14).    To  quote  some  passages : 

If,  on  the  road  on  his  business,  the  enemy  the  property  he 
bore  have  caused  him  to  lose,  the  agent  by  the  name  of  God 
shall  swear  and  he  shall  be  quit.  If  a  merchant  gives  goods  to 
an  agent  to  trade  with,  the  agent  shall  write  down  the  money, 
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and  to  the  merchant  be  shall  render,  the  agent  a  sealed  (re- 
ceipt) for  the  money  he  gave  to  the  merchant  shall  take. 

Money  for  which  no  receipt  was  taken  was  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  accounts.  In  case  of  dispute  all  witnesses  and 
documents  mnit  be  produced.  Among  the  commercial  laws 
are  some  of  much  interest  at  the  present  time  relating  to 
licensed  premises.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  all  wine  mer- 
chants were  females. 

If  riotous  persons  assemble  in  the  house  of  a  wine  merchant 
and  those  riotous  persons  she  seizes  not  and  drives  to  the  pal- 
ace that  wine  mershant  shall  be  put  to  death. 

Curious,  too,  is  the  following :  *'  No  votary  or  woman  not 
residing  in  the  cloister  might  open  a  wine  shop  or  enter  one 
for  drink  on  pain  of  being  burned."  Have  we  here  a  Nazar- 
ite  law  ? 

Passing  now  to  domestic  legislation,  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture is  the  high  position  and  legal  ^protection  extended  to 
women.  If  a  man  caused  a  votary  or  the  wife  of  a  man  "  to 
have  the  finger  (of  scorn)  pointed  at  her  and  has  not  justified 
himself,"  he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead.  To  justify 
herself  from  scandal  a  woman  could  claim  the  ordeal  of 
plunging  in  the  sacred  river.  The  mere  formula  of  marriage, 
"  taking  to  wife,"  was  not  sufficient,  for  "  if  a  man  married  a 
woman  and  executed  not  her  deeds  that  woman  is  no  wife." 
Divorce  law  is  most  fully  given — a  childless  woman  could  be 
divorced.  If  divorced  without  cause  the  husband  must  allow 
alimony  and  custody  of  her  children,  and  a  portion  of  the  es- 
tate equal  to  a  son,  and  the  woman  was  free  to  marry.  The 
woman  could  get  divorce,  but  must  justify  ber  right  to  do  so. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  clauses  in  the  code.  Thus 
we  read: 

If  the  wife  of  a  man  who  dwells  in  the  house  of  that  man  has 
set  her  face  to  go  forth,  and  she  has  acted  the  fool,  and  wasted 
his  house,  and  impoverished  .his  house,  they  shall  call  her  to 
account.  If  the  husband  shall  say,  1  put  her  away,  he  shall 
put  her  away.  She  shall  go  her  way  j  for  her  divorce  he  shall 
give  her  nothing. 
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If  the  husband  insisted,  such  a  wife  could  be  drowsed. 
There  is,  however,  a  kindlier  tone  in  the  law  as  to  a  sick 
wife.  "  If  a  man  has  married  a  wife,  and  sickness  has  seized 
her,  he  may  take  a  second  wife,  but  the  sick  wife  he  shall  not 
pnt  away  ;  in  the  home  she  shall  dwell ;  as  long  as  she  lives  he 
shall  sustain  her." 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  dealing  with  the  laws  of  prop- 
erty, which  are  most  full  and  based  on  a  most  equitable  sys- 
tem, but  one  clanse  certainly  comes  as  a  surprise,  when  we 
remember  the  antiquity  of  this  code.  It  relates  to  the  re-mar- 
riage of  a  widow  with  young  children,  and  might  be  present 
day  law  : 

If  a  widow  whose  children  are  young  has  set  her  face  to 
enter  into  the  house  of  another,  without  the  consent  of  the 
judge,  she  shall  not  enter.  When  she  enters  into  the  house  of 
another,  the  judge  shall  inquire  regarding  the  house  of  her 
former  husband.  The  house  of  her  former  husband  to  that 
woman  and  her  future  husband  he  shall  entrust  and  cause 
them  to  deposit  a  deed.  They  shall  keep  the  house  and  rear 
the  little  ones,  but  furniture  for  money  they  shall  not  sell.  A 
purchaser  that  has  bought  any  furniture  from  the  children  of 
the  widow  shall  forfeit  his  money  and  return  the  property  to 
its  owner. 

Here  we  have  all  the  essential  features  of  the  modern  ward 
in  chancery.  The  temple  in  Babylonia  was  the  heart  of  the 
city.  It  was  there  in  the  Surinan,  or  judgment  hall,  that 
cases  were  tried ;  the  court  of  the  temple  was  the  modern 
chancery  court  administering  intestate  or  disputed  estates. 
The  treasury  of  the  temple  was  bound  to  pay  the  ransom  of  a 
captive  official. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  question  of  the  relation  of 
this  code  to  the  Law  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Deuteronomy 
laws  of  the  Hebrews.  At  once  we  find  an  astonishing  agree- 
ment. Both  are  laws  based  on  the  jns  taliouis.  The  Hebrew 
is  emphatic  on  this  (Exodus  xxi:  23-34).  So  the  Babylonian 
Code  (Clauses  196-901),  A  curious  parallel  is  afforded  by  one 
clause  on    unintentional   assault.     "  If  a   man  has   struck 
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another  in  a  quarrel  and  caused  him  a  wound,  and  that  man 
shall  swear  '  I  did  not  strike  him  knowingly,'  he  shall  answer 
for  the  doctor  "  (compare  Exodus  xxi :  19),  where  the  assailant 
is  "to  pay  for  loss  of  time  and  cause  him  to  be  thoroughly 
healed."  The  Hebrews  punished  an  assault  on  the  father  by 
death,  the  Babylonians  by  loss  of  the  hands.  The  most  strik- 
ing example,  and  an  almost  undoubted  proof  of  connection,  is 
found  in  the  clauses  relating  to  goring  by  an  ox.  "If  a  man 
has  a  savage  ox  in  his  charge  and  it  has  gored  a  man  and 
caused  him  to  die  there  is  no  claim."  So  also  the  Hebrew  law 
(Exodus  xxi:  18).  Bnt  if  the  ox  has  pushed  a  man,  and  by 
pushing  him  has  made  known  his  vice,  and  he  has  not  blunted 
his  horn,  has  not  shut  up  his  ox,  and  the  ox  has  gored  a  free 
man  and  caused  him  to  die  he  shall  pay  half  a  mana  of  silver 
(thirty  shekels).  The  Hebrew  penalty  was  death,  or  a  re- 
demption at  a  fixed  penalty,  fixed  by  the  judge.  It  is  curious 
to  find  doctors  coming  under  a  penalty  of  jus  talionis — an  un- 
successful operation  was  drastically  punished  by  cutting  off 
the  hands.  We  find  also  the  barber  surgeon  practising  chiefly 
for  the  branding  of  slaves. 

Many  other  close  similarities  between  the  Babylonian  code 
and  the  Hebrew  might  be  traced,  but  sufficient  have  been 
noticed  to  show  that  the  Law  of  the  Covenant  at  least  must 
have  been  influenced  by  this  code.  It  was  during  the  time  of 
the  dynasty  of  Khammurabi  and  the  subsequent  Kassite  line — 
that  is,  for  some  seven  centuries — that  Babylonian  influence 
was  predominant  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and,  although  the 
Rameside  conquests  and  the  Israelite  invasion  obliterated 
much  of  it,  such  a  code  would  not  die  out,  and,  indeed,  much 
of  it  exists  to  this  day  in  the  land  laws  of  the  Palestinian 
fellaheen. 

One  last  remark  :  This  code  shows  the  wonderful  organiz- 
ing faculty  of  these  ancient  Arab  rulers  of  Babylon,  who  laid 
the  foundations  on  a  basis  which  endured,  we  might  say,  to  all 
time — for  their  work  is  with  us  unto  this  day,  and  the  words 
which  occur  in  the  opening  column  are,  after  all,  no  vain 
boast — "Of  Babylon  they  proclaimed  its  noble  name  'and  ex- 
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alted  it  among  the  nations  ;  within  it  he  established  an  ever- 
lasting dynasty,  which  like  heaven  and  earth  is  its  throne." 
And  no  one  did  more  to  exalt  the  name  of  Babylon  than  this 
mighty  king-lawgiver,  the  father  of  his  people,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  was  unknown  to  us  even  by  name. 


Pre-Jldamic  man— H  Reply. 

Several  years  a  subscriber  to  Biblia,  and  always  an  atten- 
tive reader,  I  ask  a  brief  space  for  a  word  of  comment  on  the 
article  entitled  "  Pre-Adamic  Man,"  that  leads  off  in  the  July 
number  of  Biblia. 

We  are,  of  course,  justified  in  expecting  to  find  in  these 
pages  the  latest  archaeological  news.  We  enjoy  the  clouds  of 
dust  from  the  graves  of  extinct  dynasties  ;  we  love  to  read  of 
the  tattered  papyri,  and  slipper-coffins,  and  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions. We  fairly  revel  in  the  discoveries  in  the  trenches  of 
Nippur,  and  Susa  and  Babylon,  and  strain  our  eyes  over  the 
cuneiform  letters  of  Hammurabi  and  his  bloody  code,  but  we 
are  not  quite  prepared  to  meet  in  these  pages  a  living  man 
who  belongs  to  the  dead  past  and  shows  no  sign  that  he  is 
conscious  of  being  a  creature  ont  of  time  and  place  like  a 
ghost  caught  in  the, streets  in  broad  daylight 

This  person  has  told  us  in  cold  type  that  the  human  race  has 
two  utterly  distinct  derivations.  Outside  the  Caucasian  race 
all  human  beings  have  been  derived  from  a  primeval  man 
of  whose  origin  the  writer  in  question  has  nothing  to  say,  but 
like  Topsy  we  are  left  to  "  spec  he  growed."  At  anyrate  they 
were  numerons  on  the  face  of  the  earth  when  Adam  was- 
created.  He  says  "  Adam  on  the  contrary  was  specially 
formed  and  cared  for,  and  specially  restricted.  God  breathed 
into  him  ('nishmath  Khayyim ')  the  breath  of  lives."  It 
would  seem  that  God  imparted  to  him  a  portion  of  his  own 
eternal  life,  so  that  he  would  have  lived  "  forever,"  if  he  had 
not  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  as  a  sou  of  God  (Luke  iti:  38), 
and  partaken  of  the  divine  nature,  and  of  the  "  nismath-shad- 
dai,"  or  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.      Unique  care  was  taken 
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of  Adam — God  planted  the  Garden  of  Eden  for  him  alone,  and 
no  doubt  he  was  specially  guarded  by  angels  and  cherubim, 
from  every  kind  of  danger  except  the  one  trial  which  was  to 
prove  him,  and  under  which  he  fell. 

Here  we  have  an  intelligent  man  with  some  special  learning 
undertaking  to  decide  the  origin  of  mankind  from  a  compila- 
tion of  Hebrew  legends  and  folklore  and  traditions,  written  by 
whom  we  know  not,  and  when  we  know  not.  Certainly  sev- 
eral had  a  part  in  making  it  np  in  the  present  form, 
and  all  the  contents  bear  the  unmistakable  marks  of  childish 
credulity  that  was  the  mental  condition  of  all  mankind  up  to 
within  almost  the  memory  of  living  men,  and  in  a  large  meas- 
ure still  exists.  The  little  book  of  Genesis,  or  Beginnings, 
deals  with  gods  and  men  in  a  way  that  puts  it  out  of  the  list 
of  historical  works.  A  man  who  can  accept  it  as  history  is 
either  one  lame  from  his  birth,  or  he  has  been  as  definitely 
and  decidedly  crippled  in  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  powers  as 
the  child  of  a  Flathead  Indian.  The  gods  of  Genesis  work, 
and  get  tired,  and  rest  just  as  we  mortal  men  do ;  they  plan, 
and  are  defeated,  and  disappointed,  and  repent  and  get  angry 
and  come  down  from  the  skies  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 
tower -building  line.  One  of  them  makes  garments  of  skins, 
and  whether  the  animals  were  killed  for  that  purpose,  or 
whether  the  skins  were  made,  and  no  animals  to  match,  is  not 
made  known.  This  God  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
tbe  day  and  in  many  ways  is  but  a  magnified  human  creature 
set  up  on  no  very  lofty  lines. 

Why  should  one  expect  to  find  in  this  little  book  an  history 
of  human  origin  ?  What  is  the  stamp  of  its  authority  ?  By 
what  arguments  can  claims  for  its  historic  value  be  supported  ? 
If  nothing  else  were  to  be  found  to  invalidate  such  a  claim, 
the  vagueness,  the  figurativeness,  the  blending  and  jumbling 
of  human  doings  and  divine  dispensations  are  enough  to  rule 
it  out  of  the  list  of  historical  works  ?  If  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  had  intended  to  enlighten  mankind  by  inspiring  this 
book  then  why  should  it  be  so  involved,  and  mysterious,  and 
marvelous  that  up  to  this  very  hour  men  are  disputing  over 
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the  meaning  of  the  text  ?  Any  of  nt  mortals  could  do  better 
than  that. 

By  seeking  in  this  book  of  Genesis  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  human  origin,  the  writer  of  this  article  in  question 
has  chosen  to  ignore  the  conclusions  of  science.  He  seems 
not  to  know  that  the  question  has  been  settled  beyond  all  dis- 
pute in  the  Forum,  where  alone  it  could  be  investigated  and 
decided.  The  matter  was  threshed  out  by  scientific  means 
employed  in  the  only  field  where  there  was  legitimate  hope  of 
success.  The  study  of  mankind  and  all  other  organic  forms, 
embryology,  comparative  anatomy,  comparative  psychology, 
palaeontology  and  kindred  sciences,  yielded  information  that 
irresistibly  settles  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  unpreju- 
diced minds.  Man  is  the  outcome  of  evolutionary  factors, 
either  that  or  the  Supreme  Power  intended  to  put  as  to  "  in- 
tellectual confusion  "  by  arguments  that  can  have  no  other 
interpretation. 

Says  Prof.  John  Piske  :  "  As  for  the  doctrines  of  special 
creations  we  shall  go  back  to  it  when  we  go  back  to  stone 
arrow-heads  and  the  primitive  Ayryan  ox-carts." 

Said  Prof.  Huxley  :  "  So  far  as  the  animal  world  is  con- 
cerned evolution  is  no  longer  speculation  but  the  statement  of 
an  historical  fact" 

Says  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  :  "  Evolution  is  now  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  demonstrated  principle,  and  not  one  writer 
of  the  slightest  eminence  that  I  am  aware  of  declares  his  dis- 
belief in  it." 

Says  Prof.  Tyler  :  "  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  accepted  with  practical  unanimity  by  scientific 
men." 

Said  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott :  "  All  men — scientific  men  are 
evolutionists." 

The  time  has  surely  gone  past  when  Genesis  can  be  effec- 
tually invoked  in  the  matter  of  human  origin.  Saya  Bacon  : 
"  God  loves  to  bide  in  Natnre  in  order  that  He  may  be  found 
out."  But  he  never  hid  in  the  book  of  Genesis  or  any  other 
book.  R.  R.  McLiod. 

BrookJUld,  Nova  Scotia. 


Clx  Location  of  Sinai  and  Hk  Date  of  the  Exodus. 

Thi  savants  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Academy  in  Vienna  re- 
cently spent  a  whole  session  on  the  questions  of  the  date  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  location  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  details  of 
the  meeting  are  reported  in  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
(No.  134),  from  which  we  condense  as  follows  : 

The  oldest  Christian  tradition  (which,  however,  does  not 
antedate  the  third  century)  with  reference  to  Mount  Sinai 
identified  the  sacred  mountain  with  Jebel  Serhal ;  but  from  the 
sixth  century  on  the  claim  was  generally  accepted  that  it  Jis 
the  same  as  Jebel  Musa,  some  45  kilometers  (18  miles)  to  the 
eastward  of  Serbal.  But  Sayce  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  so-called  Sinaitic  peninsula  can  not  have  been  the 
place  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  but  that  this  must  be  sought 
for  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba  ;  and  this  for  the 
•very  good  reason  that  the  west  side  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
at  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  was  an  Egyptian  province.  At 
this  place  there  were  rich  copper  and  malachite  mines,  which 
were  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  under  the 
protection  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  Had  the  children  of  Israel 
gone  into  the  province  of  Mafka,  they  would  simply  have  re- 
turned to  another  portion  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  If  they 
wanted  to  escape  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  they  were  compelled  to 
pass  over  into  the  domain  of  the  Edomites.  This  would  force 
the  Israelites  farther  east  than  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Edward  Mahler,  in  The  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Socitty  (1901),  made  an  effort  to  determine  ex- 
actly the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  his  conclusions  are  now 
seemingly  confirmed.  Down  to  1896  no  Egyptian  inscriptions 
had  been  found  containing  the  name  of  the  Israelites  ;  but  in 
that  year  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  found  one  containing  these 
words  :  "  Israel  is  in  despair  ;  its  fruits  are  no  more."  In  the 
mention  of  other  nations  on  these  inscriptions,the  determinative 
for  country  is  found,  while  is  the  case  of  Israel  there  is  nothing 
but  the  determinative  for  "  men  "  or  for  "  tribe."  From  this  we 
can  conclude  that  at  this  time  Israel  had  no  fixed  habitation,  but 
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was  wandering  in  the  desert  Maremptah  can  accordingly  not 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  of  .the  Exodus, as  has  been  of  ten  supposed, 
and  Mahler  makes  a  determined  effort  to  prove  that  it  was 
Rameses  II.  The  Pharaoh  "  who  knew  nothing  ,of  Joseph  " 
was  Amosis,  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  new 
king,  called  also  Aahmes  I.  and  Nebpethi  Ra,  according  to 
astronomical  tablets,  entered  upon  his  reign  in  the  year  1575 
B.  C.  Accordingly,  the  date  of  the  'Exodns  would  be  1575 
minus  140  years  of  oppression,  or  1335  B.  C.  This  was  the 
time  when  Rameses  II.  was  on  the  throne,  namely  1347-1380, 
which  date  agrees  with  the  conclusions  found  in  the  new 
"  Dictionary  of  Egyptian  Archeology."  If  the  Exodns  took 
place  in  1335,  then  Moses,  who  at  that  time  was  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  born  in  1415,  which  was  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
Amenophis  III.,  of  whom  it  is  known  that  his  wife,  Thi,  was 
of  neither  Egyptian  nor  royal  origin.  She  was  of  foreign 
birth,  and  this  can  readily  explain  the  story  of  the  deliverance 
of  Moses  by  the  daughter  of  the  foreign  queen.  Moses  is, 
notwithstanding  the  etymology  is  Hebrew,  an  Egyptian  word, 
being  derived  from  "  mes,"  which  signifies  "  child,"  the  same 
word  being  found  in  Amosis,  Thatmoais,  and  other  proper 
names. 

Other  considerations  also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  Maremptah  but  Rameses  II.  who  was  the  historic  Phar- 
aoh. The  former's  son  and  heir,  Seti  II.,  was  called  the 
crown  prince  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  ;  but  Maremp- 
tah, the  son  of  Rameses  II.,  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  This  agrees  with  the  Biblical 
chronology,  according  to  which  the  crown  prince  did  not  at- 
tain to  power  and  the  throne,  inasmuch  as  the  first-born  of 
Pharaoh  was  slain,  and  accordingly  a  younger  >on  must  have 
ascended  the  throne.  That  Israel,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Maremptah  steel,  written  sixty  years  after 
the  Exodus,  or  1175,  still  had  no  fixed  abode,  is  also  in  agree- 
ment with  Biblical  statements.  An  old  rabbinical  tradition 
declares  that  the  Exodus  took  place  no  a  Thursday.  Mahler 
has  computed  that  the  15th  of  Nisan,  1335,  or  the  17th  of 
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March,  1335,  according  to  our  chronology,  was  actually  a 
Thursday.  Further,  the  political  conditions  in  Egypt  are  in 
perfect  agreement  with  these  conclusions,  ai  Rameses  II.  con- 
tended in  vain  for  years  against  the  Hittites  in  Syria.  It  is 
this  fact  that  doubtless  aroused  the  desire  for  liberty  in  the 
Israelites,  and  Exodus  xii:  38  reports  that  not  only  the  Israel- 
ites threw  off  the  Egyptian  yoke,  but  that  other  peoples  also 
participated  in  the  Exodus.  And  we  can  readily  imagine  who 
these  were,  although  they  are  not  mentioned  by  name.  They 
were  doubtless  these  "  island  inhabitants "  who  had  been 
called  in  by  Seti,  the  predecessor  of  Rameses  II.,  the  Shar- 
dana,  the  Shalkulasa,  and  others,  who  we  now  know  to  have 
been  the  bearers  of  the  Mycean  type  of  civilization.  We  have 
accordingly  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  was  Thursday,  the  17th  of  March,  1335  B.  C. —  Trans- 
lations made  for  the  Literary  Digest. 


Palestine  exploration  Fund. 

Thx  annual  meeting  of  the  Fund  sounded  this  year  a  note 
of  triumphant  gratitude.  The  Committee  was  justly  proud  of 
the  work  done  at  Gezer  by  Mr.  Macalister.  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
son, in  his  modest  way,  gave  an  account  of  the  great  advance 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Fund  through  the  excavation  at 
Gezer.  I  was  present  at  that  meeting  and  was  much  im- 
pressed with  the  new  spirit  of  courage  and  vigor.  I  came 
away  in  the  earnest  desire  that  the  American  branch  of  the 
Fnnd  should  grow  and  prosper,  and  cheerful  words  greeted  me 
on  arrival  home. 

Looking  over  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  the  organ 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  I  found  an 
essay  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.  D.,  on  "  Palestinian  Ex- 
ploration." He  is  an  energetic  traveler,  who  did  not  shrink 
from  a  summer  in  Palestine,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  his 
experience  as  the  excavator  of  the  Babylonian  Nippur.  It 
seems  that  he  went  all  about  where  past,  present  and  future 
work  might  be  considered.     At  Baalbek  he  praised  the  Ger- 
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man  work.  At  Sidon  be  saw  with  great  interest  the  discover- 
ies of  Makridi  Bey.  At  Taanach  he  viewed  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Sellin  of  Vienna.  He  went  to  Beersheba  and 
saw  the  wells  and  then  took  his  way  northward  among  the 
places  excavated  by  Dr.  Bliss  for  the  Fund.  Dr.  Peters  criti- 
cises this  work,  saying  that  "  the  excavations  are  disappointing 
because  of  their  incompleteness,"  and  that  "  none  of  these 
mounds  has  been  exhausted  or  fully  examined."  He  declares 
that  "what  is  needed  is,  first  of  all,  more  thorough  exca- 
vation." 

All  will  approve  of  this  doctrine.  The  reason  of  such  rapid 
movement  from  site  to  site  has  never  been  given  to  the  public. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  wisdom  of  more  thorough  work  came 
to  be  seen.  When  Dr.  Peters  came  to  Gezer  he  changed  his 
tune.  He  was  "  glad "  that  the  site  was  to  be  excavated 
"  from  beginning  to  end."  He  found  the  work  being  "  done 
in  an'admirable  fashion."  So  far  this  frank  and  faithful  friend 
and  critic. 

In  the  Biblical  World,  the  organ  of  Chicago  University  in 
Bible  studies,  I  find  a  luminous  paper  on  "  The  Excavation  of 
Ancient  Gezer,"  by  Dr.  E.  W.  G.  Mastermann,  a  long  resident 
of  Jerusalem,  and  a  careful  student  of  the  land.  He  praises 
the  selection  of  this  site.  He  sketches  its  history.  He  tells  of 
the  work  already  done  and  gives  excellent  views  of  the  mound 
at  a  distance,  the  trenches  cut  by  Mr.  Macalister,  the  Jewish 
pottery  found,  the  Greek  baths,  the  burial  vases,  the  knives 
and  needles  found,  and  the  boundary  inscription  discovered  by 
M.  Clermont  Ganneau.  He  says,  in  conclusion,  this  work  has 
proved  distinctly  encouraging  and  is  likely  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant excavation  made  in  the  land.  The  fear  of  those  inter- 
ested in  it  is  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  whole  Tell 
overhauled  within  the  time-limit  of  the  firman  unless  more 
workmen  can  be  employed.  Hitherto  the  committee  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  been  unable  to  meet  Mr. 
Macalister's  desires  for  laborers;  he  would  like  to  get  on 
faster ;  indeed,  he  must  get  on  faster  if  he  is  to  finish.     I  can- 
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not,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  do  better  than  to  advise  all  those 
who  are  interested  to  subscribe  to  the  Pond. 

He  then  gives  the  name  and  address  of  the.  undersigned. 
This  is  most  encouraging,  but  is  not  overstated.  We  have  the 
site  now  and  the  firman  and  the  skillful  explorer,  but  we  must 
have  the  money  to  pay  the  men,  or  all  these  conditions  will  be 
of  no  avail.  The  emergency  is  upon  us  and  how  are  we  to  be 
relieved  of  the  present  anxiety  which  is  clouding  our  happiness 
while  the  work  proceeds  so  prosperously,  but  by  friends  com- 
ing forward  with  generous  contributions  ?  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  private  information  to  any  one  wishing  to  know  more 
about  the  exigency  before  coming  to  our  relief. 

Theodore  F.  Wright, 

Honorary  U.  S.  Secretary. 

42  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Book  Review*. 

Babel  and  Bible — Two  Lectures  on  the  significance  of  As- 
syrological  research  for  religion :  Embodying  also  the  Most 
Important  Criticisms  and  the  Author's  Replies.  By  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  Delitzsch,  Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Thomas  J.  McCor- 
mack  and  W.  H.  Carrtith. 

The  first  lecture  on  Babel  and  Bible  was  delivered  on  the 
13th  of  January,  190a,  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society  in  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Berlin,  in  the 
presence  of  the  German  Emperor,  at  whose  wish  it  was  re- 
peated on  the  1st  of  February,  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 
The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  nth  of  January,  1903, 
in  the  same  place  and  in  the  presence  of  both  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  who,  though  dissenting  from  Professor  De- 
litzsch's  theory,  took  a  great  interest  is  his  statement  of  the 
results  of  Assyriological  research  and  its  significance  for  our 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  lecture  raised  a  storm  of  excitement  in  the  relig- 
ious world  and  the  book  market  was  flooded  with  pamphlets 
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and  articles  on  the  subject.  It  seemed  as  though  every  liter  - 
ery  man  wanted  to  make  a  reply  to  Professor  Delitzsch. 
There  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  Assyriologists,  such  as 
the  venerable  Halevy,  Old  Testament  scholars,  such  as  Coruill 
and  Gnnkel,  theologians,  such  as  Harnack  of  Berlin,  and 
Eduard  Onig  of  Bonn,  liberal  and  orthodox  rabbis,  and 
clergymen  of  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  several  Protestant  con- 
fessions. These  have  incorporated  into  the  present  edition  the 
most  important  statements  coming  from  different  quarters 
and  among  them  the  Emperor's  letter,  which  is  not  the  least 
interesting  document  From  the  comments  which  Professor 
Delitzsch  wrote  in  reply  to  his  critics,  are  omitted  those 
materials  only  which  are  of  a  purely  personal  or  transitory 
significance. 

(Chicago.    The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  314  Dearborn 
street.    8vo.,  pp.  167.    Price  75  cents.) 


Have  we  tke  Likeness  of  Christ  f  by  Franklin  Johnson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Homiletics.  This  is  a  reprint 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  Decennial  Publications.  As  is 
well  known,  no  authentic  portrait  of  Christ  has  been  preserved 
to  our  time;  in  fact  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  such  ever 
existed.  All  literal  representations  of  Christ  seems  to  have 
been  avoided  by  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The 
story  of  Evagrius  of  the  sixth  century,  in  Eusebius'  history, 
who  mentions  the  portrait  of  Christ  which  the  Saviour  is  said 
to  have  sent  to  Abgar,  prince  of  Edessa,  is  entirely  untrust- 
worthy, as  is  also  the  description  of  Christ's  personal  appear- 
ance attributed  to  Lentulus,  a  reported  contemporary  of  Ponti- 
us Pilate. 

There  was  no  agreement  in  the  traditions  of  the  early  Church 
respecting  Christ's  physical  characteristics  and  appearance. 
In  the  early  frescos  can  be  teen  the  influence  of  heathen 
thought,  that  the  gods  must  be  conceived  of  as  endowed  with 
vigor  and  beauty.  Later  there  is  a  wide  departure  from  the 
type  found  in  the  earlier  frescoes,  and  the  countenance  bearing 
the  appearance  of  haggardness  and  of  sorrow.    This  represen- 
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atioo  became  in  time  farther  idealized,  until  we  have  that 
Satvator  type,  with  the  expression  of  calm  serenity  and  dig- 
nity, and  the  Ecce  Homo  type,  with  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  tears  of  suffering. 

In  a  work  entitled  Rtx  Regum,  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  has  brought 
forward  all  of  the  arguments  that  can  be  produced  in  favor  of 
the  supposition  that  we  have  a  valid  likeness  of  Christ  in  our 
art  His  argument  is  founded  upon  the  representations  of 
Christ  in  the  mosaics  of  the  older  churches  of  Rome,  and  the 
influence  of  these  mosaics  on  the  later  pictures  of  Christ.  In 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  Professor  Johnson  reviews  the  book  of 
Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  and  endeavors  to  answer  the  question  whether 
the  early  mosaics  set  forth  a  tradition  in  art  which  can  be 
traced  back  through  an  unbroken  line  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
he  proves  that  the  testimony  of  early  Christian  art,  in  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  secure  it,  agrees  with  that  of  early 
Christian  literature,  that  the  representatives  of  Christ  in  early 
Christian  art  do  not  go  back  to  a  fainter  contemporary  with 
Christ  Says  Professor  Johnson,  "  I  have  not  proved  that  the 
likeness  of  Christ  does  not  exist  Nor  have  I  proved  that  it 
can  never  be  recovered  and  identified."  (Chicago.  The  Uni- 
versity Press.     4  to  pages  34.     16  111.     Price  50  cents.) 


Hrcbatologlcal  Rotes. 

Luzac's  Oriental  List  says  that  German  discussions  on 
"  Babel  and  Bible  "  are  still  in  full  swing,  and  it  is  somewhat 
amusing  to  see  that  those  who  actually  lack  any  knowledge  of 
Babylono- Assyrian  are  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  com- 
batants. New  material  for  the  fight  was,  of  course,  afforded 
through  Prof.  Delitzsch's  Second  Lecture  on  the  subject,  and 
an  answer  to  which,  made  by  the  German  Emperor,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  Assyriologist  also  will  do  well  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  'with  that  "  Second  Lecture,"  as  it  forms  in 
some  respects  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  first  "  Vortrag,"  if  not 
written  in  the  same  lucid  and  convincing  style.      Prof.  Ko'nig 
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has  published  a  "Correspondence"  (Briefwechsel)  on  Baby- 
lonian civilization,  in  which  he  justly  refutes  some  of  Dr. 
Winctter's  astounding  and  fantastic  revelations  in  that  field. 
Of  the  Rev.  John  Urquhart's  werk  on  "  The  New  Discoveries 
and  the  Bible  "  the  German  translation  of  Vol.  IV,  by  Mr.  E. 
Spliedt,  has  appeared,  in  which  the  Hittites  are  still  styled  a 
"  Hamitic  race."  Quite  incidentally  quoted  are  Delitzsch's  as- 
sertions in  a  pamphlet  by  Prof.  Rohling  on  the  "Judaism," 
which  indeed  is  a  reply  to  Dr.  Gildeman's  article  inviting  all 
and  everyone  to  be  reconciled  "  in  the  Spirit  of  Talmudism." 
A  paper  by  Dr.  Leimdorfer  on  the  "JHWH-find  "  directed 
against  Delitzsch's  conclusions  drawn  from  "  Ja-ah-ve-iht," 
etc.,  is  apparently  written  without  access  to  the  cuneiform 
documents.  That  indeed  the  reading  "  Ja-ah-ve-ilu  "  is  still  to 
be  considered  as  unexplained,  Prof.  Bezold  distinctly  shows  in 
a  note  of  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  flir  Assyr- 
iologie.  Bishop  Weber's  pamphlet  on  "  The  Emperor  William 
II,  on  Babel  and  Bible"  is  chiefly  directed  against  Prof- 
Hamack's  notes  on  that  famous  royal  letter.  Khammurabi's 
Laws  in  comparison  with  those  of  Moses  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  dissertations  by  J.  Jeremias,  S.  Oettli  and  H. 
Grimme,  the  last  of  which  has  the  special  merit  of  pointing 
out  that  for  a  comparative  study,  of  those  documents  also 
other  Semitic  laws,  and  even  modern  ones,  as  e.  g.,  the  laws  of 
the  Bogos,  must  be  adduced.  From  a  theological  point  of 
view  are  inspired  two  articles  by  Prof.  Giesebrecht  (  "  Peace 
for  Babel  and  Bible "),  and  by  Prof.  Gunkel  ("  Israel  and 
Babylonia").  Especially  the  latter  we  would  highly  recom- 
mend to  our  readers,  as  it  contains  perhaps  the  best  reply  to 
Delitzsch's  arguments,  having  moreover  the  merit  of  being 
written  by  a  scholar  who  since  mora  than  ia  years  has  care- 
fully watched  the  new  discoveries  made  in  the  realm  of 
Assyriology. 

Dr.  Sandwith,  professor  of  medicine,  and  senior  physician 
at  Kasr-el'Aini  Hospital,  Cairo,  gives  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  for  November  ist,  an  interesting  account  of  Sokhitni- 
onkh,  who  lived  some  5500  years  ago.      Dr.  Sandwith  discov- 
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ered  the  tomb,  and  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  tomb  is  situated 
at  Sakkarah,  the  necropolis,  now  mostly  in  ruins,  of  the 
mighty  city  of  Memphis,  which  flourished  about  B.  C.  4000  and 
later,  a  few  milea  south  of  Cairo.  It  is  an  oblong  mastaba, 
sixtytfeet  by  forty-eight  feet,  quite  plain  except  for  a  wall  dug 
through  the  masonry.  The  Sarcophagus  chamber  ia  roughly 
hewn  out  of  the  limestone  rock  which  forms  the  plateau  of 
Sakkarah.  The  name  Sokhitini-onkh  signifies  '  the  man  who 
is  possessed  of  life,'  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  thought  life  and  death  were  individual  beings, 
who  could,  if  necessary,  be  eaten  and  swallowed.  They  also 
believed  that  every  sick  man  was  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  man  or  woman.  Who  so  likely  as  the  priest  to  be  able 
to  drive  out  the  usurping  spirit,  which  must  be  done  before  it 
was  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  at  healing  the  sufferer's 
body  which  had  been  damaged  by  the  occupancy  of  the  intrud- 
ing spirits  ?  In  those  days  there  were  no  physicians  outside 
the  priesthood,  though  bone-setters  probably  practised  from 
the  earliest  times.  Sokhitni-oukh  was  certainly  a  physician  as 
well  as  a  priest,  because  all  the  other  titles  after  his  name  are 
only  honorary  ones  given  to  every  chieftain  of  high  rank 
about  the  court." 


Wt  have  evidence  of  Babylonian  civilization  which  goes 
back  some  eight  thousand  years,  and  it  has  become  not  only 
possible  but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  conquering  Pharaoh 
race  came  from  the  Euphrates  valley.  It  was  apparently  they 
who  imposed  the  higher  idea  of  a  god-man  and  man-gods  upon 
the  brute- worshipping  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  To  them  per- 
haps was  due  the  conception  of  the  Ka  or  immortal,  self- 
existing  and  impeccable  "  double,"  the  arch-type,  like  Plato's 
"  ideas,"  of 'each  created  thing,  the  forerunner  of  the  more 
modern  conception  of  the  Thought  of  God  which  realizes  itself 
in  concrete  forms.  It  is  curious  how  the  Egyptians  antici- 
pated the  distinctions  of  body,  soul  and  spirit,  though  their  ap- 
parent inability  to  think  in  the  abstract  make  the  Ka  the  Khu 
concrete  objects.      Another  idea  which  may  have  come  from 
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Babylonia  was  that  of  a  supreme  god  creating  by  generation 
of  his  own  unaided  power,  an  idea  which  was  expanded  into 
the  Ennead  of  gods,  and  finally  the  Heliopolitan  trinity  in 
which  the  divine  father  of  himself  engendered  himself  in  the 
divine  son,  the  divine  essence  remaining  the  same  in  the 
divine  mother  and  son  : 

"  The  Egyptian  trinity  had  thus  grown  out  of  the  triad 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  theology  and  of  the  old  con- 
ception of  a  personality  which  possessed  a  concrete  form. 
Once  introduced  into  the  Oisirian  creed,  it  spread  with  it 
throughout  Egypt  and  became  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
Egyptian  theology.  Along  with  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  body  and  of  a  judgment  to  come,  it  passed  into  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  and  was  there  thrown  into  the  crucible 
of  Greek  philosophy.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  was 
adapted  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  personality,  and  the  three 
persons  of  the  trinity  became  Unity,  Mind  and  Soul — absolute 
thought,  absolute  reason,  and  absolute  energy." 

The  wonderful  forecasts  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  found  in  the  Egyptian  religious  beliefs  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Trinity  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  man  was  an  idea  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tian was  familiar,  especially  in  the  virgin-birth  of  the  Pharaoh. 
An  Egyptian  poet  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Thothmes  wrote 
of  a  Messianic  age  :  "  A  King  shall  come  from  the  south, 
Ameni,  the  truth-declaring,  by  name.  .  .  .  He  shall  unite 
the  double  crown.  .  .  .  The  people  of  the  age  of  the  son 
of  man  shall  rejoice  and  establish  his  name  for  all  eternity. 
They  shall  be  removed  far  from  evil,  and  the  wicked  shall 
humble  their  mouths  for  fear  of  him."  That  such  resem- 
blances to  Christian  beliefs  should  be  traced  in  Egypt  should 
not,  we  think,  disturb  the  minds  of  the  most  orthodox.  One 
of  the  arguments  against  the  Christian  doctrine  has  been  the 
apparent  injustice  of  its  late  and  local  revelation.  If  some 
gleams  of  the  divine  light  were  given  to  Egypt  in  the  teaching 
of  the  priests  of  Osiris,  there  is  no  cause  for  anything  but 
rejoicing. 
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Da.  George  S.  Duncan  contributes  an  article  to  the  August 
Biblical  World  entitled  "  Archaeology  and  the  Old  Testament" 
Referring  to  Biblical  chronology  the  writer  says  :  "  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  who  died  in  1656,  placed  the  creation  at  4004  B. 
C,  and  this  date  still  remains  in  the  margin  of  many  Bibles. 
A  variety  of  considerations  show  that  this  date  is  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  first  Egyptian  dynasty  must  be  dated  from  about 
5000  B.  C,  as  the  monuments  testify ;  but  even  before  this 
period  there  ruled  a  number  of  kings,  some  of  whose  names 
have  been  recently  found.  The  flint  implements  of  palaeolithic 
man  in  Egypt  takes  us  back  to  about  7000  B.  C,  at  the  very 
lowest.  Professor  Hilprecht  places  the  founding  of  the  Bel 
temple  at  Nippur  not  later  than  6000  B.  C.  The  memorial 
tablets  of  Eannadu  and  his  father  Akurgal,  governor  of 
Shirpula  (Lagash),  must  be  dated  about  4500  B.  C.  Most 
Assyriologists  place  Sargon  I.  at  3800  B.  C.  Several  independ- 
ent lines  of  proof  confirm  this  antiquity  of  man  upon  the 
earth.  Eridu,  once  on  the  Persian  gulf,  is  now  130  miles  in- 
land. The  debris  has  been  filled  in  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  in  a 
year.  This  would  take  us  back  to  6500  B.  C,  for  the  founding 
of  Eridu.  The  Nile  deposits  about  four  inches  of  mud  in  a 
century,  and  the  depth  is  now  about  thirty  feet  This  would 
lead  us  to  a  date  about  9000  years  B.  C." 


The  work  carried  on  by  Professor  Sellin  at  Taanach,  in 
Palestine,  is  reported  at  length  in  Das  htilige  Land,  Vol. 
XL VII,  Part  1.  The  work  was  commenced  in  March,  1903, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  laborers  were  employed  in  the 
digging.  Three  towers — one  Canaanite,  one  early  and  one 
late  Israelite — and  an  Arab  castle  were  brought  to  light; 
among  the  small  objects  found  were  lamps,  vessels  of  earthen- 
ware, weapons,  and  a  few  scarabs.  Near  one  tower  the  re- 
mains of  about  thirty  children  were  found,  buried  in  jars  as  at 
Gezer,  and  not  far  from  them  a  Canaanite  altar.  There  were 
also  uncovered  two  libation  columns  and  a  whole  street  of 
sacred  columns.  In  the  houses  were  found  large  numbers  of 
images  of  the  Canaanite  naked  Astarte  ;  and  under  the  houses 
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were  discovered  tbe  remains  of  infants  and  of  adults  who  had 
been  buried  when  the  houses  were  built.  An  altar  of  burned 
clay  was  found  in  forty-one  fragments,  which  were  put  to- 
gether. On  two  sides  were  cherubim  and  lions,  on  another 
the  tree  of  life  with  two  stags,  and  on  a  fourth  a  man  strang- 
ling a  snake.    The  altar  is  said  to  be  of  Israelitish  times. 


The  fourth  issue  of  Lidzbarski's  Ephemeris  fUr  Semitiscke 
Epigrapkik  appears  as  the  first  part  of  Volume  II.  This 
periodical  is  issued  at  irregular  intervals,  when  Prof.  Lidz- 
barski  has  secured  enough  new  material  to  complete  a  new 
part.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  Semitic  epigraphy 
and  archaeology,  as  it  collects  under  one  cover  all  the  material 
in  those  fields  which  has  appeared  scattered  through  numer- 
ous books  and  publications,  with  notes  and  discoveries.  In 
the  present  number  Lidzbarski  discourses  at  some  length 
Semitic  nick-names.  It  would  appear  that  in  Semitic  con- 
tiguity abbreviated  and  nick-names  were  as  common  in  use, 
especially  among  the  plainer  people,  as  they  are  with  us  to- 
day. Considerable  space  is  given  to  a  report  on  old  north 
Arabic  inscriptions.  Here,  and  in  the  report  on  south  Arabic 
inscriptions,  the  author  pursues  Halevy  relentlessly,  for  the 
purpose  of  controverting  his  views  on  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  and  its  dissemination  from  south 
Arabia  northward.  According  to  Lidzbarski,  Phoenicia  or 
Syria  was  the  home  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  from  which 
place  it  was  carried  directly  to  South  Africa.  From  there  it 
spread  northward  through  Arabia  as  far  as  the  Hauran. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  has  acquired  the  most  important  art  treasures  that 
have  been  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  for  many  years,  the  famous 
Roman  frescoes  from  the  villa  at  Boscoreale.  This  splendid 
Roman  borne,  which  was  recently  uncovered,  was  built  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius,  from  which  it  commanded  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  bay  toward  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  and  over- 
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looked  the  neighboring  town  of  Pompeii.  It  was  decorated  in 
the  most  artistic  taste,  the  walls  being  covered  with  beautiful 
paintings.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption  it  was  being  repaired, 
and  all  the  furniture  had  been  taken  out,  only  the  garden 
house,  where  the  previous  finds  were  made,  showing  signs  of 
occupation.  From  a  seal  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  it  is 
guessed  that  the  owner's  name  was  Lucius  Herennius  Floras, 
but  this  is  only  a  guess.  Since  the  year  79  this  treasure  house 
of  art  has  been  covered  until  now.  It  was  at  first  hoped  to 
leave  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  house,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  atmosphere  would  soon  destroy  ;them.  Then  they 
were  cut  out  and  taken  to  Paris,  where  Mr.  Rhinelander,  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Museum,  has  got  control  of  them. 
It  would  appear  that  these  Pompeiian  .pictures  are  invalu- 
able. They  cannot  be  duplicated  until  another  equally  fine 
Roman  house  of  the  first  century  shall  have  been  discovered, 
and  perhaps  not  even  then,  for  all  the  Pompeiian  frescoes 
hitherto  found  are  said  to  be  entirely  outclassed  by  these  mar- 
velously  preserved  works  of  the  painters  who  wielded  their 
brushes  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 


Part  I  of  Volume  V  of  Der  alte  Orient  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting and  most  readable  article  by  Dr.  W.  Max  Milller  on 
the  invasions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  into  Asiatic  territory. 
The  author  justly  compares  the  lack  of  any  warlike  nature  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptians  with  that  of  the  old  Chinese,  and 
deducts  a  good  deal  from  the  emphatic  descriptions  of  their 
wars  and  campaigns  derived  from  Greek  sources.  The  so- 
called  "  el-Amarna  time  "  is  critically  examined  and  later  ex- 
peditions are  judiciously  dealt  with.  Some  good  autotypes 
illustrate  the  text  of  this  paper. 


A  subscriber  offers  at  a  low  price  a  set  of  Drs.  Davis  and 
Cob  urn's  History  of  Egypt  in  the  Ligkt  of  Modern  Discoveries, 
in  the  twenty-four  parts  unbound.  This  has  been  out  of 
print  for  several  years  and  is  rarely  offered  for  sale. 
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M.  Virolleaud  has  prepared  a  careful  compilation  of  the 
ideographs,  with  their  explanations,  occurring  in  the  Sumcro- 
Babylonian  Hymns  on  clay  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
texts  of  which  had  been  published  soma  seven  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Reisner.  This  is  a  "  first  supplement "  to  Prof,  liriinnow's 
invaluable  "  List  of  Cuneiform  Ideographs."  The  thirteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  this  work 
have  brought  to  Assyrian  scholars  an  enormous  mast  of  new 
material  chiefly  dne  to  the  official  publications  of  Cuneiform 
Texts,  by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  seventeen 
parts  of  which  have  now  been  issued. 


Parts  a  and  3,  1903,  of  the  Mitteilungen  of  the  Vorderasiat- 
ische  Gesselschaf t  of  Berlin  contains  six  contributions  by  Dr. 
Von  Oefele  and  Professor  Meissner.  In  the  former,  the 
learned  physician  has  made  a  special  study  of  a  Demotic 
papyrus  at  Berlin,  P.  8379 — which  was  first  translated  by  Prof. 
Spiegelberg — from  which  he  deducts  the  signification  of  the 
star  by  which  the  wise  men  from  the  East  were  directed  to 
Christ.  Professor  Meissner  gives  revised  transliterations  and 
translations  of  various  texts  from  Kouyiinj'ik,  referring  to  the 
history  of  Dur-Sharrukin,  to  Esarhaddon's  mother,  Nikia,  to 
the  father  of  the  Assyrian  ruler,  Irishu,  and  to  an  interesting 
passage  in  the  Babylonian  Flood-Legend. 


Part  i  of  the  third  volume  of  Professors  Lehmann  and 
Kornemann's  Btitrdgt  zur  alten  Gtschichte,  among  other  con- 
tributions, contains  some  chronological  investigations  of  un- 
common interest  An  interesting  paper  is  by  Prof.  Eduard 
Meyer  on  the  chronological  system  of  Berossos,  closely  con- 
nected with  a  new  interpretation  of  the  "  Babylonia  Dynas- 
ties," by  Prof.  Lehmann  himself.  If  the  new  reckoning  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  reigns  mentioned  for  those  Dynasties  on  the 
well-known  Babylonian  clay  tablets  be  accepted,  Prof.  Leh- 
mann is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  solved  one  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  ancient  chronology. 
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Premier  Supplement  h  la  listt  des  Signes  Cuneiformes,  by  Ch. 
Virolleaud,  just  issued,  is  a  new  and  systematic  edition  of  the 
transliterated  texts  of  the  astrological  inscriptions  in  Ashur- 
banipal's  Library,  the  originals  of  which  have  partly  been 
made  public  by  Prof.  Craig.  This  new  compilation  will  be 
issued  in  eight  parts,  three  of  which  have  now  appeared,  viz., 
the  tablets  of  the  great  astrological  work  of  Sargon  I.,  dealing 
with  Shamash,  Ishtar  and  Adad.  The  variants  of  the  dupli- 
cate texts  recognized  at  present  are  throughout  added,  and  the 
ideographic  characters  are  marked  by  capital  letters. 


Contents  of  Man  for  August :  Notes  on  some  Tribes  of 
Baluchistan,  R.  Hughes- Buller—  A  Method  to  Facilitate  the 
Recognition  of  Sergi's  Skull  Types,  Wm.  Wright—"  The  Nine 
Stones,"  A  L.  Lewis — Two  Ancient  Stone  Masks  from 
Mexico,  T.  A.  Joyce — Note  on  Bronzes  in  Persia,  R.  Burn- 
Excavations  at  Meikleour,  Perthshill,  J.  Abercromby — Some 
Scottish  String  Figures,  J.  Gray. 


Sous  thirty  Phoenician  inscriptions,  which  for  the  moat  part 
were  excavated  during  the  last  few  years  at  Carthage,  have 
been  transliterated  and  translated  by  Dr.  W.  Freiherr  Von 
Landau,  form  the  third  instalment  of  his  Beitrdge  zur  Alter- 
tumskunde  des  Orients.  In  the  same  number  will  be  found 
an  arch  ecological  interpretation  of  the  famous  stele  from 
Amrith  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  the  emblems  of  which  Dr. 
Von  Landau  brings  into  connection  with  those  on  certain 
monuments  found  at  Senjirli. 
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Cflwt  Exploration  fund. 
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and  grandeur.  Inscribed  with  texts  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavation*  at  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Deir-el-Bahaii  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  DeShasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  In  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchns)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Tm   AaCRiKOLOQICAL  SuXVXT  OP    EoTPT. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  iSoo,  la  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  In  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as it  was,"  1500 
B.  C. ,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 
G**co- Roman  Bunch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  John ;  the  Login  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
.  our  instruction  and  delight. 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exporatioa  Fund. 


Publications  of  the  CgVPt  (exploration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Plthom  and  the   Route   of  the  Exodus.     Memoir  for 

1883-84.     By   Edouard  Naville.     Thirteen   plates  and  plans.    Fourth  and    revised 
edition.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Tanls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-8$.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.     Price  Is. 00. 

III.  Naukratls.  Parti.  Memoir  for  1B85-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Qoshen  and  the  Shrine  of  5aft  el  llenneh.  Memoir  for  1886-87.  By 
Edouard  Naville.     Eleven  plates  and  plana.     Second  edition.     Price  $5.1x1. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenueh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebesheh.  Memoir  for  1887-8B.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  Li.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mcnmy.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 
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Part   II.     Memoir  for  1688-9.     sy  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.1*1. 

VIII.  The  City  ol  Onlas  and  the  Mound  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  ol  Tcll- 
el-Yahudlych.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edouard  Naville  and  P.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

,  VIII.  BubastU.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  05.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tanls.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing : 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  P.  LI.  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brngsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  ol  Oraokon  II.  (Bnbastis.)  Memoir  for  1890-1.  By 
Edouard  Naville.    With  thirty-nine  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Annas  el  MedJueh.  Memoir  for  1891-2.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paheri  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.    Price  (5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paheri,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.    Edition  de  Luxe,  $10.50. 

XII.  Delrel  Bahari.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1893-3.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Bahni.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1893-4.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.     Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894-5.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.     Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Folio  f>x  50. 

XV.  Deshasheh.  Memoir  for  1S95-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1896-7.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LVI-LXXXVI.     Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  folio  (7.50. 

XVII.  Deodereb.  Memoir  for  1897-8.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $3.  50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty  at  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for 
1S9S-9.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  1B09-1900.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIII.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XX.  DIosopolU  Parva.  Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  with  texts  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
rains  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hstshepsu,  at  Dedr-el-Babari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behneaa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  wrftingsof  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  (oil  of  Egypt. 

Thi  Aschaolooical  Sukviy  of   Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  1890,  is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  In  "Antiqnea," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  it  was,"  ssoo 
B.  C. .  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Arclueological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 
GKiBco-RoMAH  Branch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1B97,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  John ;  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  d  slight. 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Baporattoa  Fond. 


Publication*  of  flw  egVft*  l€*i»lerati»ti  Vund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Ptthom  and  the  Route   of  the  Exodus.     Memoir  for 

1883-84.     By   Edouard  Naville.     Thirteen   plates  and  plans.    Fourth  and    revised 
edition.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  TanJs.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-B5.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.    Price  95.00. 

III.  Naukratls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.      Second  edition. 

IV.  Oosben  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el   Ilenneh.    Memoir  for  1886-87.    By 

Edouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  I5.00. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Tapbanes)  and  Tell 
Nebesheb.  Memoir  for  1887-B8.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A 
S.  Mcrray.     Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 
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VI.  Naukratls.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1S88-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  anil  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    Price  95.00. 

VIII.  The  City  ol  Onlaa  and  the  Mound  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities ol  Tell- 
el-Yafauulyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edonard  Naville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 

.VIII.  BubaatU.  Memoir  for  1869-90.  By  Edonard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tanla.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing : 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (ail  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Onokon  II.    (Bnbastis.)    Memoir   for  1B90-1.    By 

Edonard  Naville.     With  thirty-nine  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Almas  el  Medineh.  Memoir  for  1891-3.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  Of  Paherl  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.    Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paherl,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.    Edition  de  Luxe,  f.10.50. 

XII.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1893-3.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Bafarri.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1893-4.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.     Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.  so. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894-5.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XV.  DeabJUbeb.  Memoir  for  1895-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1896-7.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LVI-LXXXVI.    Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  folio$7-50. 

XVII.  Deadereb.  Memoir  for  1897-8.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  %2. 50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty  at  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for 
1S98-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Sixty-eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  1899-1900.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVI1I.    Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Foliot.7.50. 

XX.  DIosopolU  Parva.  Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.  Part  II.  Memoir  for 
igoo-i.  By.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixty-three  plates.  Price  $5.00.  Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  $1.50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Parti.  Memoir  for  11)02-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Woigall.    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

HrdMt«l«alcal  Survey  Fund. 

Edited   by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1 890-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.    Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  fe.oo. 

II.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  iBgi-a.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Bersbsfa.  Parti.  Volume  for  1693-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  El  Berstteh.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $5.00. 

V.  Benl    Hasan.    Part  III.     Volnme  for    1894-5.    By    F.    LI.    Griffith.    Ten 

colored  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-6.     By  F.  LI.  Griffith.     Nine  colored  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.     Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahbetep  and  Akbethetep  at  Saqqaren.  Parti.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  By  N.  deG.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.     Price  $5,011. 

IX.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Tart  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volnme  for  18F9-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.     Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delrel  Oehrswl.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.     Twenty-seven  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Gebrawl.  Volume  for  1901-2.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.     Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

tiraeeO'Roman  Branch. 

I.  The  Oxyrtiynchus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  \?\y,-%.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hnnt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 
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II.  The  Oxyrbyncbus  Papyri.    Part  II.    Volume  for  1876-9.     By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5. 00. 

III.  Payum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.    Volume  for  1S99-00.     By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.     Eighteen  plates.    Price  $5.00. 


Jfnnual  Hr<r)*olOflieal  Reports. 

Yearly  summaries  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Crum  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LI.  Griffith.     From  1892-3  to  1901-2.     Price  70  cents  each. 

Special  Publications. 

From  an  early  Greek  papyrus.     By.  B.  P. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.    With  letterpress  and  index.    Second  Edition.    Price 
91.00. 
Guide  to  Temple  of  Delr  el  Baharl.    With  Plan.    Price  15  cents. 
Coptic  Ostraca.    By  W.  E.  Cram.    Price  $1.75. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  'Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somen  Clark,  F.  &  A-    Price  tio.oo. 

Office  of  the  Committee  for  the  United  States  of  Amerir a. 
-     8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I  give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  ike  s 


tote  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  I  may 
lav/fully  bequeath  to  suck  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Thh  Aichbishop  op  Canthbwlv. 

Chairman  of  Executlre  Committee. 

Maj.-Gen.  Silt  Chaklbs  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  D,CL 

Honorary  Treasurer.  Hoaorary  SecreUrj. 

Waltek  Mokkibon,  Esq.,  H.  P.  J.  D.  Cbace,  Esq. 

Actina-  Secretary. 

Giosgi  Aim  mono. 


38  Comduit  STKSRT,  W.   London, 
Aiierlui  Members  of  Qemerml  CmnlttM. 
Pkuidbht  Danikl  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltiuokk 
PiKitDurr  Willjaw  R.  Hakpek,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Pkofessor  H.  V.  Hilpkkcht,  LL.D,,  Phii.adm.phia. 

Vijlt  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  Yokk. 

Clakbncb  M.  Hyds,  Esq.,  Niw  Yokk. 

Rt.  Rkv.  Johm  H.  Vincknt,  D.D..  Chautauqua. 

Pbopksiok  Theodokk  F.  Wkioht,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge, 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archsaology,  tbe 
Topography,  tbe  Geology  and  Physic*]  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  asnd,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.  It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

2.  It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 

3.  It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 
These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H.  0.,  F.  R.  &,  LL.  D,,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Col.  C  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  CM.  g!, 
ii.  E  '(Surveyor  with  CoL   Conder);   the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G.,  R.  E. : 
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Canon  Tristram.  F.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selah  Morrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  F.  J. 
Bliss.     ' 

Although  the  Society  is  not  a  religion*  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  Is 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  found  Among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  sod  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  studerts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

i.  Excavations  at  Jmivsalbh.— These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  nave  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
at  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Forte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.      These  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 

Fnll  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  of 
the  Pond. 

s.  The  Recovery  of  tux  Stkago ouis. —Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  Is  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  is  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3-  Thx  Survey  op  Wkitbbn  Palis-tine.—  This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
h  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita — some  names 
were  filled  in  conjecturally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  173  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Thx  Aech-soloqical  Work  of  M.  Clekkont-Ganneau. — Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bczetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  &c.  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Fmt  Huhdsxd  Sou  ark  Miles  east  of  jordon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Conder, 
R.  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  is  full  of  Interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaul&n, 
'Ajlun,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing' a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  Ths  Geological  Sukvxy  of  Palestine,  by  Paor.  E.   Hull,  P.  R.  S.— 
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The  facts  brought  forward  throw  new  tight  on  the  route  of  thai  Exodus,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  W&dy  'Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chicester  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

7-  Inquiry  into  Manners  and  Customs,  Pkovbms,  Legends,  Traditions, 
Sec.  Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  art  fast  destroying  whatever  records  of  the  past  lit  exposed. 
i.     Subscribes  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive— 
•t  (i)    Post  free  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
mad*  In  the  Holy  Land. 
(•>    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
(jf    Tost  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  ■ '  Thirty  Years'  Work. " 
C*»    Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices.    - 
a.    Subscribers  of  fa. 50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
aDtMM*t  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
BowMsft  and  in  Biblia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
books,  casts,  price  lists,  &c. ,  can  be  obtained.  Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 
on  application  to 

THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D,, 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
4»  Quincy  Street ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Publications. 


I.  The  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in 3  vols. ;  *  The  Name  Lists,"  ivoL;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1 
vol. ;  "  Jerusalem,"  1  vol. ;  "  The  Plora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol.  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "  Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "  Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

II.  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major- General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
K.c.B.,  R.K.,  &c.,  and  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  k.cb.,  a.s.,  &c 

III.  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.    By  Lieut -Col.  Conder,  a.s. 
IT.    Heth  and  Moab.    By  LieuL-Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  e.e. 

V.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Hauran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  c.  s. 

TI.    The  Surrey  of  the  Janlan.    By  G.  Schumacher,  ct 

TIL    MonntSeir.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  li_d.,  f.k.s. 

TIIL    Syrian  Stone  Lore,    By  Lieut. -CoL  Conder,  d.cl.,  *.». 

IX.  Thirty  Tears'  Work :  *.  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir  Waits* 
Bom nt,  m.a.,  F.I.A. 
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X.  Altaic Hlroglyphs and mttlte Inscriptions.  ByLieut.-Col.Conder,i>.cL.,».it. 

XI.  The  Geology  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraea.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  *.*., 

III.  Names  and  Places  1b  the  014  and  New  Testament*  and  Apocrypha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.      By  George  Armstrong. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  BySir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  B.  H.  Palmer- 

X1T.    The  Bible  and  Modern  Dlscoreries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Gay  le  Strange. 

XTI.  Lachish  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amoritee).  An  aocoont  of  tha 
■icavations.     By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

XTII.  An  Introduction  to  the  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XTIII.  The  City  and  the  Land.  Second  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem;  (a)  The 
Future  of  Palestine ;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine ;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  (5)  The  HitUtes;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachish);  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  in 
Palestine.  » 

XIX.  The  Tell  Armama  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Lachish.  Second 
Edition.)  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut-Col.  C.  R.  Conder, 
D.C.L.,  ix. n.,  H.R.A.S.,  R.Z.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.  C. , by  Amoritee,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Sec. . 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  Ablla,  Fella,  and  Northern  'AJlnn  (of  the  Decapolis).  By  G.  Schumacher, 
en. 

XXL  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  P.  J.  Bliss,  m.  a. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund;  with  upwards  of  ago  illustrations. 

XXII.  J  abas  Maecabaens  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut -Col.  Conder,  d.cl.,  *.«. 

XXIII.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  10W  to  1891  A.  D.  By  Lieut, -CoL 
C.  R.  Conder,  ll.d..  m.k.a.s.,  ».*. 

XXIT.    Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  1869-18H  InelMlYO. 

XXT.  ~  The  garrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.    (In  one  volume.)     By  Lient-Col,  C. 

R-  Conde.,  D.C.L.,    LL.D.,  *.B. 

XXTL    The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Slnal.Petra,  and  the  Wady'Arabah.    By  H. 

Chichester  Hart,  a. a.,  m.s. 

XXTII.  The  ArehaeoIOfieal  Researches  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Gannean,  lud. 

XXTIII.    Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1894-18»7.    By  P.  J.  Bliss  and  A,  Dickie. 


Maps— Scale,  3-8  of  an  inch — 1  Mile. 
L    Oil  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets. 
II.    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets.    With  modem  names  only. 
ID.    Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets. 
IT.    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in   is  sheets.    This  map  has  only  tne  modern 

T.    The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

;TI.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  level. 
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TIL     PlAB  «f  JaraMlMM,  showing  iii  red  the  latest  discoveries,  with  separate  list 
of  reference*. 
Till.    Plan  Of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus. 

IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  Sooth,  East  and  West 

X.  The  Raised  Map  of  Palestine  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  recently, 
lamed  Old  and  New  Testament  Hap.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baalbeck  in  the  North,  to  Kadesh  Bamea  In  the  South,  and  shows  nearly  all 
that  la  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  Nsw  Edition  of  tin  Collotvpi  Print  or  thb  Raised  liar,  so  inches  by 
aB  1-3  Inches,  sow  ready.  Price  to  subscribers,  ai.  %4. ;  non-subscribers  js-  jd„ 
post  free.     Lantern  Slides  of  tke  Raisid  Mmf. 

Photographs — A   Very   Large   Collection. 

A  Mew  Catalog-  ae  of  Photographs,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
names  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moablte  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  So  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Siloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lantern  Slides  of  the  Bible  places  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue, 

Casts. 

(teal  of  "  HaggaJ,  the  Son  of  She  hauls* ," 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachish. 
Ancient  Hebrew  V eight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 
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Alabama:  Rev.  J,  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greensboro. 

California:  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  Ph.D.,  1,319  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Connecticut:  Prof.  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford 

Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia:  Prof.  John  L.  Ewell,  D.D.,  Howard  University, Washington. 
Illinois:  Prof.  Shailer  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Iowa:  President  P.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mains:  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  College  Librarian.  Brunswick. 
Massachusetts:  Prof.  Irving  P.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
Nsw  Yokx:  Rev.  A.  F.  Schanmer,  D.D.,  United  Charities  Building. 

Prof.  Richard  Gottheil,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Prof.  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D„  Wells  College,  Aurora. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  109  South  AVenue,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  Dana  W.  Btgelow,  98  State  Street,  Utica. 

President  G.  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton, 
Ohio:  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Ph.D.,  1,606  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania :  Rev.  James  Morrow,  D.D.,  701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  T.  C.  Biliheimer,  D.D.,  Gettysburg. 
Rhode  Island:  Prof.  Charles  P.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  Providence. 
Tennessee:  Prof.  Collins  Denny   P-  D.,  Vonderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

37  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 
COUNCIL,  1903. 
President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.  D.,  ftc,  &c. 
Vice-Presidents:  The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace,  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York; 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Northampton;   The  most  Noble   the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  K.  T.,  &c,  &c;    The   Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 

Secretary,  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.  S.  A. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  F.  Legge. 

The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  cf  211.  per  annum,  for  which  the 

eight  or  nine  annual  parts  of  the  Proceedings  are  supplied  to  the  subscriber. 

These  journals  contain  from  30  to  40  plates  per  annum. 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with 
Cuneiform,  Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  STOICISM 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISCIPLES. 

EPICTETUS,  SENECA,  AND  MARCUS  AURELIU& 

By     DR.     CHAS.     H.     S.     DAVIS. 

CONTENTS 

I.    The  Greek  Religion.  VIII.  Relations  to  Christianity. 

IL    Greek  Philosophy.  IX.  Some  Roman  Stoics. 

HI.    aocrate*  X  Epictetua. 

XI.  Seneca. 
IV.    Founders  of  Stoicism. 

XII.  Marcus  Aurelius. 

V.    Doctrines  of  Stoicism.  „„_  _  ,     „        _ 

XIII.  Selections  from  Epictetos. 

VL    Roman  Stoicism.  av.    Selections  from  Seneca. 

VTI.    Roman  Jurisprudence.  XV.    Selections  from  Marcus  Aurelius 

Bvo.  269  pp.    Price  $1.40 
HERBERT  B.  TURNER  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mam. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


<Anctent  History  from  the  Monuments. 

16mo.,  Cloth,  with  Illustrations.    Each  80  Cents. 

ASSYRIA,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  Nineveh.     By  the  lute  George  Smith,  of 

the  British  Museum. 
BABYLONIA,  the  History  of.      By  the  late   George  Smith.      Edited  by   the   R*v.    A.    H. 

Sayce,  D.  D. 
PERSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest.     W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.  A. 

i  the  Present  Day.     By  Major  Henry   S. 

This  series  of  books,  published  in  London,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
by  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  East. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  BIBLIA,  and  will  be  lent  postage  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 

BY  STEPHEN  DENISON  PEBT.  Ph.  D. 

Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian.    Author  of  "The  Mowtd-Butlden,  Their  Verb  and  Rtfics," 
"Animal  BfflgfaM  and  Emblematic  Hound*,"  "Aboriginal  RtHgtora,"  and  other  Tories. 


400  Pages,  Finely  Illustrated.     Retail  Price,  $4.00 


This  book  treats  of  that  mysterious  people  called  the  Cliff-Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  coming  in  as  a  very 
important  part.  The  "age"  of  the  Cliff- Dwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  brought  out.  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery: First,  by  the  Spaniards;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  and  later  on  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Cliff-Houses  are  very  graphic  and  are  illustrated  by  many  plates 
.rail  small  cuts,  which  present  to  the  eye,  the  wonderful  architecture  and  the  strange  situation 
of  these  Cliff-Dwellings. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  Wonderful  Cliff  Palace,  with  its  many  storriod 
houses,  its  round  towers,  estufas  or  temples,  store-rooms,  balconies,  courts,  and  various  apart- 
ments. A  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  Cliff- Dwellings  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Pueblos  which  are  still  standing — some  of  them  in  ruins. 

Tbe  book  covers  the  whole  field ,  and  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  have  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonora,  in  tbe  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  cuts  are  given  in  illustration.  No  other  book  has  ever  been  published 
which  is  so  comprehensive.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Address:  The  American  Antiquarian,  5817  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A  History  of  Egypt 

From  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII.,  B.  0.  SO.  By 
E.  A.  WaLUSBUDGB,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  D.LiL  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.    Illustrated.    In  8  volumes,  cloth,  $1.26  each. 

Vol.  V.   Egypt  under  Rameses  the  Great. 
Vol.  VI.     Egypt  under  the  Priest- Kings 

and  Tanitet  and  Nubians. 
Vol.  VII.     Egypt  under  the  Saites,  Per- 
Vol.  III.     Egypt  under  the  Amenembats      |  slanaand  Ptolemies. 

and  Hyksos.  <      Vol.  VIII.     Egypt  under  the    Ptolemies 

Vol.  IV.     Egypt  and  Her  Asiatic  Empire.      I  and  Cleopatra  VII. 

"The  pub  II  cull  on  of  this  woik.  ee 
[:Eyp  to  logical  stuillps  \a  this  country. "■ 
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For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers.     Send  far  Catalogue. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  American  Branch, 

91   and  1i  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAPYRI. 

A  list  of  118  Papyri  presented  in  1901,  to  American  colleges 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Prepared  by  William 
Copley  Winslow.      Price,  10  cents. 

EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  FOR  OUR  MUSEUMS. 

An  illustrated  sketch.  By  William  Copley  Winslow.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Address      *    *    * 

REV.   W.   C.   WINSLOW, 

S28   BEACON   STREET,  BOSTON,   MASS 

t >»  Google 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SEEING    PALESTINE 


Jafi,  /ro.„  Ike  Sta. 
Faw — Ons  hundred  st.reoaTaph*.  peraotwlly  c 

UNDERWOOD  £•   UNDERWOOP 

5th  Avenue  and  I9tb  Street 
NEW  YOBH 

We  can  take  you  all  over  the  world  In  the  aame  way. 


GOV.  EDWARD  WINSLOW. 

The  Diplomatist  of  Plymouth  Colony, 

By  WM.  C  WINSLOW,  LhtJX,  D.CI-,  LLD. 

A  review  of  his  part  and  place  among  the  Pilgrim  Leaders.  Full-page  portraits  of  G**vs. 
Edward  and  Josiah  Winslow,  with  coat  of  arms  and  fac-simile  autographs.  Portrait  of  Edward 
Winslow,  the  only  authentic  likeness  of  the  Mayflower  company.     Just  published. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  OF  HOLLAND. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  EGYPTOLOGY/' 

AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  PhJ>,  I_H.D„  LL.D. 


FULL-PAGE  PORTRAIT. 


Each  of  the  above  Brochures  Ten  Cents. 
Address,    «*     J*     J* 

REV.  W.  C.  WINSLOW, 

525   BEACON   STREET,  BOSTON,    MASS. 


TQ8  imperial  ana  Asiatic  Qaartsriy  Review 

AND  ORIENTAL  AND  COLONIAL  RECORD. 

(FOUBTDKD  JANUARY,  1M6.) 
THIRD  SERIES.  JULY,  iQOj.  VOL.  XVI.     No.  Ji. 

ommnii 

ASIA:  C.  W.  Whlih  (late  1.  C.  S.) :  "The  Indian  Problem  of  Social  Intercourse."  A  R,  Bonus.  !.  C.  S.: 
'•  Prosperous  British  India."  C  E.  Ward  :  "  Suggestions  for  Increase  ol  the  Water  Supply  In 
Central  India,  and  for  th«  Prevention  of  Floods."  IStr  Charles  A.  Roe:  "Indian  Taxatlnn;  The 
Sill  Duly." 

r  William  Wedderbum,  Bart:      "Indians  In  (he  Tnntvut;  _Th*lr  ;Grr»vanc«a  as  Brlllsh 


ORIEXTAUli  Professor  Dr.  Edward  Montet :  "Quarterly  Report  on  Semitic  Studlesa.id  Orientalism.1, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  E.  Garlnl.  M.  R.  A.  S,:     "The  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  at 

China  and  Her  Destiny."    R.N.Lucas:    "Crete. 

.._ --d  Into  Europe."      L.  C.  Casartelll:      "  The  Literary 

>g  the  Past  Ten  Years  it,  Avesla  on!    Pehle.l    Studies-'      Mehrjlbtwi 
'"■     '  "'  '     *     heLlghtofRecenlBabylonlanReaearches." 

PKOOEB»IR(H  OV  TBI  EAST  1RDIA  ASSOCIATION, 

COBBE8POXDENCE,  NOTES.  ANDNEOT;  The  Wesleni  Frontiers  or  India.— Indian  Taxation: 
Tb*  Salt  Ta:.— Indian  Poverty.— The  Indian  "  Phantom."— The  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Ham- 
but*.— The  Sliver  Question— Famine  Commission.— The  Futwral  Elejy of  the  5lames«.— The  lata 
Profassoo  E.  B  Cowtl . 

BEVIEWII  AHD  NOTICKa:  China  and  the  Chinese— An  Anecdotal  History  of  Old  Times  In  Singa- 
pore.— A  Malay-English  Dictionary.— The  India  of  th«  Queen,  and  other  Essays.— The  Land  of 
the  Boxers.— India:  Its  Admlnlarratlon  Progress— The  Island  of  Formosa.— Sir  Henry  Layard.— 
Autobiography.  Letters,  ate. 

atTatUEAKT  OF  EVEXT8  t    la  Asia.  Africa  and  the  Colonies. 


Publishers:  Oriental  University  Institute,  Woking,  Engiana. 

n*i.  (Numbtr  of  Pag*'.  «/■)  [All  Rifkls  rtttrvtd. 


WHAT  WAS  THE  USHABTI?  „ 

History  and  Uses  of  Ushabtis.     By  W.  C.  Winslow, 
Ph.  D.      Price,  5  cents' 

Addfos,     >    *     * 

rJEV.  W.  C.  WINSLOW, 

626    BEACON   STREET.  BOSTON,    MASS. 
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*BibIia. 


H  monthly  Journal*  devoted  to  Biblical  Hrcftaeoloov 
Oriental  Research. 


BlBLU,  now  in  its  lftih  year,  ii  the  only  pu 
In  obiect  is  to  Rive  the  results  of  the  laic 
and  Syria- 
There  has  been  no  more  important  revelation  during  In*  present  century  than  that  of  the  discoveries  ir 
Oriental  lands.  A  literature  has  been  recovered  which  already  far  exceeds  in  compass  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  ihe  later  history  of  the  Old  Testament  no  longer  stands  alone.  The  records 
already  discovered  confirm,  explain  and  illustrate  the  Scripture  records,  and  the  historical  portions  of  the 

Heypt  and  Syria  have  only  Just  begun  to  be  excavated,  and  as  much,  if  not  more  exists  under  the  ground 
as  above  It. 

The  object  of  BlELIA  is  to  present  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  the  wort  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  wort  of  American,  French  and  German  explorers.  Attention 
is  given  also  to  Classical  and  Medieval  Archatoloiry,  review,  of  new  book,  etc.    The  scope  of  SlBLIa  embraces 

he  general  reader,  matter  which  is  usually  buried  in  the  transactions  and  pericdioali 


of  learned  si 


JAM.  s.  COTTON,  M.  A.  (Oion.)  lata  Editor  of  the  London  Academy. 
KEV.  W*.  C.  W1NSLOW,  1>.  1»„  LL.  !>..  Boston.  Ma**.,  former  Bon.  Secretary  and  Vice-President 

the  Kjtyin  Kxploratloo  Fund  for  the  United  States. 
PROF.    THEODORE    F.    WRIOHT,    Ph.D.,   Cambridge,   Mass..   the    Honorary    Secretary  of  Un 

Palestine  KiploratJoa  Fond,  and  Authorised  Lecturer  for  the  United  States. 
REV.  J.  N.  KlMlilSK-Bl  mOH,  I'll.  !>.,  I).  I).  KEV.  CAMDEN  M.  COBEBN,  Ph.D. 

CHARLES  K.  MOLDENKE.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  F.  LI.  GRIFFITH,  M.  A.F.S.  A, 

PROF.  HIRAM  H.  BICE,  A.M.,  F.R.O.S.  PROF.  TV.  MAX  MIILLER, 

SET.  J.  HINT  COOKK.  JOSEPH  O 

£S,M.  A..  H.  D., 


Subscription,  $1.00  *  year.  Single  Copies,  10  cents. 

?s,  books  for  review  smi^lftYii  »miivA?i^r!.  f?ir  publication  should  be  addresi 

OR.  Q  IAS.  H.  S.  DAVIS,  Meriden,  Conn. 

iptions  and  letters  relating  to  the  business  affairs  of  Ribi.i  a,  should  be  sent  to 

B1BLIA  PUBLISHING  CO.,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Contents  for  October. 

THE  HITTITES.     Ill j.«.f&  Oford,  .U.S.  B.  A 

ROCK-HEWN  DWELLINGS  IN  1'ALESTlNE. 
GEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION  IN  EGYPT. 
DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE  IR  EXPEDITION. 

THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FL'ND Bn:  Tiro.  F.   Wright.  Pk.D. 

BOOK  REVIEW.    CLMONT'S  "THE   MYSTERIES  OF  MITHRA  "      OSBORN'S  -THE  RECOVERY  AND 

REINSTATEMENT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ' 
ARCH^OLOGICAL  NOTES. 


THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND 
THE  PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  Fit 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

Works  of  Dr.  Qeorg  Ebers 

EBERS  0.~  terrpter  n.  die  Bncher  Hows. 

EBERS  G  —  Dnrch  Gown  turn  Slnal. 

EBERS  G.— Aegjpt»n  In  BtU  nnd  Wort. 

EBERS  ft— PapjTu  Ebers. 
EBERS  G.— Ber  gesehritite  HolzMif  ties  II «t baste u  In  Aegjptolog  It. 

EBERS  G-— Be  drnostU  26.  ref  nm  AegypUor 
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Hieroglyphischen  Schriftzcichen  der  Aegypter, 

Van  GEORG  EBERS.  55  S.  gr.  88.  Titel  und  Umschlag  mit  fuuffarbiger  Einfassung. 
Titel  doppelseitig  mit  buatea  Hieroglyphcii.  Der  Tent  mit  dreifarbiger  Einfassung,  mehr- 
farbigen  Kopfleisten  und  bunten  Initialen.  Geheftet  a  M.  50  Pf.  In  verziertem  Pappband  3  M. 
The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  of 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  funds, 
ueutal  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics, arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 
The  title,  borders  and  initials  are  in  colors. 

BREI.TKOPF  &  HARJEL,  LEIPZIG,  GERMANY, 

-      -'   -      "      — "  D.gmzed  by  GoOQle 

LEMCKE  A  BUECHNER,  Sia  Broadway,  N.w  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The    ANGEL  US     {"Piano  Player). 


The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  is  a  beautiful  little  cabinet  containing  mechan 
ically  operated  fingers  to  play  the  piano,  and  two  seta  of  beautifully  toned  reeds,  producing 
Violin  and  a  Flute  effect. 

The  Angelus  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  ANY  PIANO— Grand.  Square  or  Upright 

It  not  only  plays  the  piano  perfectly,  with  all  the  touch  and  technique  of  the  artistic 
musician,  but  it  is  also  a  Symphony  (or  self-playing  organ),  and  can  be  instantly  played  as 
such  when  in  ANY  PART  of  the  home. 

The  production  of  the  Angelus  Orchestral  has  been  made  possible  by  over  ten  years  of 
successful  manufacture  of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Symphony. 

IT  WILL   PLAY  ANY   PIANO. 

d  with  a  piano ,  the  performer  can.  at  will,  produce  any  of  the 

1.  A  piano  playing  alone.  3.    A  ptano  with  violin  effect. 

2.  An  Orcnetnai  Organ  playing  alone.  4.    A  ptano  with  Bute  effect. 

5.    Piano  and  fall  Orchestral  Organ  combined,  all  at  the  tame  time 
It  plays  any  class  of  music  you  wish — operatic,  dance,  sacred  or  popular  songs.     A  child 

that  has  never  before  seen  a  piano  can,  with  the  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player,  render  the 

most  difficult  compositions  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  the  most  accomplished  and  practiced 

pianists. 

Can  be  instantly  rolled  up  to  the  piano,  and  as  re/dilv  rolled  away  to  any  other  part  of 

the  home. 

The  new  Angelus  Orchestral   Piano  Player  i.    -o  much  better  than  supposedly  similar 

instruments  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  com p-..:  it. 

Cases  in  all  varieties  of  beautiful  figured  woods  and  finished  equal  to  pianos. 
No  electricity  connected  with  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Its  motive  power  is  air.  and  a  gentle  push  upon  the  pedals  will  start  its  execution- 
Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  instrument  contained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  which 

will  be  sent  upon  application. 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY, 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS. 
New  York  Salesroom!  164  F  th  Avenue.  Addrexi  all  e 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Valuable  Nei  Book  on  Egjpt,  THE  BOOfOF  "THE  DEAD. 

An  English  Translation  ot  the  Chapters,  Hymns,  etc.,  of  the  Theban  Recension,  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  etc  By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budgr,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  D.  Litt.,  Keeper  ot  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  With  four  hundred  and  twenty 
rignettes,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  larger  edition  published  In  1B97.  Three  volumes. 
Crown  Svo.     Price.  $3.75  net.    Justp ubltshed. 

Mr.  Budge,  who  Is  on*  ot  the  greatest  living  Egyptologists,  his  a 
literary  history  oT   Tke  Book  of  tke  Dead,  on  the  doctrines  ot  Osiris 
iwinl  contents  of  Tke  Book  of  tke  Dead.    Everything,  In  feet  Ha*  b. 
ol  history,  philosophy,  and  religion,  the  material  necessary  to  gain  ■  thorough  comprehension  of  the  theory  of  lite  and 
immortality  hell  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  moil  undent  rices  of  the  world. 

■  Every  pious  Egyptian,  whether  king  or  plowman,  queen  or  mild- servant,  living  with  th.  teachings  ot  Tke  Book  0/ 
Ike  Dead  btfon  his  eyes,  wis  burled  according  lo  its  directions,  and  based  his  hopes  ot  everlasting  life  and  happiness 
apun  the  efficacy  of  lis  hymns  and  prayers  and  words  of  power.  It  wai  to  him  the  all  powerful  guide  along  the  road  which, 
Maslng  through  death  and  the  grave,   led  into  the  realms  of  light  and  life   and  Into  ska  presence  of  the  divine  being 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 


An   impartial   record. 
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The  Travels  in  Tartery,  Thibet  and  China, 


■  Time  cannot  mar  the  Interest  of  his  ind  M.  Gabet's  daring  and  successful  enterprise."— The  Academy. 
"  The  book  is  a  classic,  and  has  taken  Its  place  as  such,  and  few  classics  are  so  interesting.     .    .    .    These  reprints 
ought  to  have  a  large  sale."— The  Catholic  News. 

and  Mongolians."— The  Wat. h man. 

New  Work  on  the  Bible — "  The  Legends  of  Qenesis." 

By  Or.  Hekuann  Gunk  el. 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  W.  H.  Carrutta,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Pages,  168.     Cloth,  $i.oonet(4B.  6d.  net).    Just  published. 


book   is  a  translation  of  the  Introduction   to   Profi 

tssor  Gunk*!'*  great  work,   Comment a% 

■  Sber  Gtneiis 

ubllshed  In  Gottlngen.    The  Commentar  Itself  is  a  1 

tew  translation  and  explanation  of  Cenei 

Is.  a  bulky  book. 

German  form  of  course  accessible  only  to  America 

tral  public.    The 

ntroduction  contains  the  gist  of  Professor  Gunki 

1  the  light  of  analytical  and  comparative  mylholarv. 

Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King 

Chinese- English.  With  Introduction,  Transliteration,  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Pain, 
Carus.  With  a  pliotogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Lao-Tze,  specially 
drawn  for  the  work  by  an  eminent  Japanese  artist.  Appropriately  bound  in  yellow  and  blue, 
with  gilt  top.     Pages,  345-     fcj.oo  (15s-). 

"  A  truly  remarkable  achievement  "—  I  he  North  Ch'na  Herald. 

"All  that  one  could  Jo  to  make  the  Immortal  Tanon  on  Reason  and  Virtue1  alluring  (o  American  readers  has  certain 
beenionebytheauthor.     The  translation  Is  faithful,   pie>.ervlnK  np..t-iai:y   the  .-hat  artcristic  terseness  and  ruggednesl 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE  FIFTH  GOSPEL 


THE  LAND  WHERE  JESUS  LIVED 

By  J.  M.  P.  OTTS,  LL.D. 

This  book  presents  a  pen-picture  of  the  present  general  appear- 
ance of  Palestine  in  contrast  with  what  it  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Jesus,  and  unfolds  and  elucidates  the  most  prominent 
events  in  our  Saviour's  life  in  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  occured. 


We  Aavc  a  few  copies  remaining  of  tbts  book,  T&hich 
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CtK  fflttites.    H  forgotten  People.    TTI. 

[By  Joseph  Offord.] 

For  Hittite  writing  we  fortunately  possess  a  bilingual,  and 
bialphabetical  text  though  a  very  short  one,  and  the  Hittite 
as  well  as  the  duplicate  version  have  been  translated,  so  that 
we  have  a  firmer  basis  to  work  upon  than  when  cuneiform 
writing  was  first  attacked. 

Unfortunately  the  inscription  is  not  a  monumental  text,  pre- 
sents only  some  seven  characters,  and  its  duplicate  version  is 
inscribed  not  in  well  known  letters  such  as  Greek,  but  in  Baby- 
lonian cuneiform. 

A  further  fact  much  to  be  regretted  is  that  the  precious  doc- 
ument has  until  quite  recently  been  lost,  and  the  following  re- 
marks depend  upon  copies  of  it. 

The  relic  known  as  "The  Boss  of  Tarkondemos,"  was  a  thin 
circular  silver  plate  and  is  thought  to  have  formed  the  orna- 
mental top  of  a  mace,  or  sceptre.  It  was  so  thin  that  the  in- 
scription in  relief  upon  the  one  side,  appeared  in  cuse  upon  the 
other. 

The  engraving  consists  of  a  central  figure  of  Hittite  aspect 
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and  costume,  that  is  to  say  wearing  boots  turned  up  at  the 
toes,  and  a  long  robe  descending  to  the  knees  at  the  back,  but 
cut  short  above  the  knees  in  front.  He  grasps  in  his  hand  at 
arms  length,  as  do  the  rock  cut  figures  at  the  Karabel  pass, 
and  on  the  mutilated  relief  from  Corcb.emi.ih,  a  long  staff,  and 
the  muscular  force  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  arm  and 
exposed  legs  is  striking. 

Both  before  and  behind  him  are  seven  Hittite  characters, 
each  series  being  a  duplicate  of  the  other.  Surrounding  them 
is  a  circle,  beyond  that  and  between  it  and  the  margin  of  the 
disk,  therefore  in  the  outer  circle,  is  a  single  Babylonian  arrow 
head  inscription. 

This  well  nigh  priceless  antique  was  once  in  the  possession 
of  M.  Jovanoff  of  Constantinople,  and  was  there  copied  by  an 
Orientalist  named  Mordtmann,  also  an  impression  of  it  was 
taken  by  M.  Lenonnant, 

Dr.  Mordtmann  published  his  drawing  in  an  obscure  German 
periodical,  and  also  referred  to  it  in  an  article  upon  the  Van- 
nic  cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  is  to  say  texts  in  arrow  head 
characters  dictated,  not  by  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings,  but 
monarchs  of  ancient  Armenia. 

This  last  article  was  read  by  Professor  Sayce,  who  tried  to 
trace  the  owner  of  the  boss,  but  only  succeeded  in  finding 
Mordtmann's  drawing.  He  ascertained,  however,  that  the 
"boss"  had  been  offered  to  the  British  Museum  and  discarded 
as  a  forgery,  but  whilst  it  was  there  an  electrotype  had  been 
taken,  and  it  is  upon  this  copy  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
based. 

The  translation  of  its  short  cuneiform  text  is  "Tar,  rik- 
"timme  sa  mat  Erme,"  or  "Tariktimme,  King  of  the  country 
"Krme,"or  "Tarqu  n-dim-ne  sar  mat  alime-e  Tarqu  ditnme, 

"  king  of  the  land  of  the  city  am  I,"  reading ideo- 

graphically  for  city  instead  of  as  Er,  and  me,  as  the  personal 
pronoun. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  reading  of  the  Hittite  hiereo- 
glyphs  of  which  the  two  central  ones  are  true  hiereoglyphs,  that 
is  determinants  for  "king  "and  "country,"  the  one  being  a 
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representation  of  the  conical  tiara  worn  by  Hittite  princes,  so 
well  delineated  in  the  portrait  of  King  Khitigar  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments;  the  other  a  drawing  of  two  of  the  peculiar 
mountain  peaks,  so  common  in  southern  Asia  Minor,  whilst 
the  other  characters  are  syllabic,  and  it  doubtless  reads  the 
same  as  the  cuneiform  version.  The  first  word  Tarqu  being 
indicated  by  a  goat's  head. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
analogies  between  the  names  of  the  Hittite  Icings  mentioned 
upon  Assyrian  records  such  as  Tarqulara  and  Tarkhunazi,  or 
of  the  Ctlician  monarch  Tarkondemotas  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
and  Dion  Caasius  and  called  Tarkondemos  by  Plutarch,  until 
at  last  we  have  a  Christian  bishop  of  Cilicia,  the  Hittite  coun- 
try spoken  of  by  Theodoret,  named  Tarkondematos.  The 
ancients  believed  the  Etruscans  of  Italy  came  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  name  of  Tarquin  seems  closely  connected  with 
Tarkon  or  Tarqu.  The  root  Tar  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
Tarsus,  capital  of  Celicia,  whose  coins  have  a  deity  standing 
upon  the  back  of  an  animal  in  true  Hittite  style;  also  in 
Tarshisb,  a  town  founded  by  Phoenicians  coming  from  near  a 
Hittite  city,  for  Sidon  is  close  to  Kadesh  upon  the  Orontes. 

The  publication  of  the  Hittite  inscription  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  two  important  discoveries  bearing  upon  two  peculiar- 
ities in  the  historical  career  of  our  own  alphabet'  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  genesis  of  our  alphabet  can  historically 
be  easily  followed  up  by  tracing  it  through  the  Greek  to  the 
Phoenician  letters,  and  these  again  to  the  Egyptian  hieratic 
forms  which  were  selected  from  much  more  numerous  hieratic 
signs,  by  Phoenician  traders  with  Egypt  and  utilized  by  them 
to  form  an  alphabet. 

This  theory  valuable  in  itself  and  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent 
true  will  require  reconsideration  because  it  left  two  important 
points  unaccounted  for:  and  because  our  whole  view  of  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  letters  may  have  to  be  mod- 
ified owing  to  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  a  new  alphabet  in 
Crete  by  Mr.  Evans. 


Lepsins  Denkmaler  III.     Plate  clxvi. 
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The  two  matters  which  de  Rough's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  do  not  explain,  are  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  certain  archaic  Greek  inscriptions  are  written  termed 
"  Boustrofkedon"  and  the  connection  between  the  Greek  letters 
and  those  of  the  Cypriote  and  Cretan  alphabets,  or  syllabaries. 
One  of  these  difficulties  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Egyptian 
provenance  of  our  letters  finds  a  complete,  and  the  other  a 
partial  explanation  in  the  curious  Hittite  characters. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  Hittite  inscriptions  indi- 
cates that  they  are  written  in  alternate  lines  from  left  to  right, 
or  right  to  left,  that  is  to  say  in  Bonstrophedon  style.  It  has 
been  pointed  ont  that  this  is  .the  way  in  which  agriculturalists 
plough  a  field,  and  some  connection  has  been  suggested  be- 
tween the  two.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  now  know  that  no  subtle 
reasoning  of  the  Greek  mind  gave  rise  to  this  practice  of  their 
forefathers,  which  they  finally  abandoned.  The  primitive 
Greeks  only  copied  this  method  from  some  people,  who  in  their 
turn  took  it  from  this  ancient  Hittite  or  Syrian  mode  of  writing. 

It  presents  no  link  with  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  practice,  and 
bo  throws  grave  donbt  upon  a  Phoenician  derivation  of  Greek 
letters  and  any  Egyptian  ancestry. 

The  second  question  illustrated  by  the  Hittite  text  relates  to 
the  origin  of  the  Cypriote  and  Cretan  syllabaries,  or  characters. 
In  both  instances  some  of  the  signs  are  undoubtedly  identical 
or  derived  from  the  Hittite,  but  whether  directly  or  some  in- 
termediate script  cannot  yet  be  decided. 

M.  de  Rough's  theory  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Phoeni- 
cian-Greek alphabet  was  derived  from  hieratic  Egyptian,  but  he 
only  treated  of  it  by  means  of  the  short  Semitic  alphabet  as  illus- 
trated by  Carthaginian  inscriptions  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a 
Sidonian  prince,  one  Eshmnnazar,  since  proved  to  be  of  com- 
paratively late  date.  After  de  Rouge's  time,  the  Moabite 
stone  and  the  great  Aramaic  inscriptions  at  Sindjirli  have  been 
discovered.  This  Aramaec-Phoenician  alphabet  however  con- 
tained only  twenty-two  letters,  whereas  that  of  the  early 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  Lycia,  and  Carta  amounted  to  at  least 
forty  letters,  whilst  the  Archaic-Cypriote  alphabet,  or  sylla- 
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bary,  employed  in  writing  a  Greek  dialect  had  fifty-four  letteri. 
This  alphabet  too,  like  the  linear  signs  of  Crete  and  the  alpha- 
bets of  Greek  Asia  Minor,  contains  almost  precise  prototypes  of 
the  earlier  Greek  letters,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  from 
one,  or  all,  of  these  scripts,  and  not  from  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet that  Greek  letters  were  derived. 

There  are  close  connections  between  some  of  the  Cypriote 
and  proto-Greek  signs  and  Assyrian  cuneiform  also.  The 
Phoenicians  may  have  formed  their  alphabet  from  the  Cypri- 
ote, and  not  from  the  Egyptian.  As  to  whether  there  are 
traces  of  Egyptian  hieratic  letters  in  the  Cretan  and  Cypriote 
ones  that  is  a  difficult  question,  but  some  Cretan  signs  appear 
practically  alike  to  Egyptian  hiereoglyphic  ones,  especially  a 
figure  of  an  eagle. 

The  most  popular  of  all  Cretan  symbols  the  Labrys,  or 
double  headed  battle  axe,  is  absolutely  Hittite.  A  sign  on  one 
or  more  of  the  Cnossus  tablets  appear  to  be  identical  with  the 
hiereoglyph  read  "dimme,"or  "timme,"  on  the  Tarkademos 
Boss.  The  double  peaked  Hittite  symbol  for  country  may, 
turned  sideways,  be  the  Cretan  and  Cypriote  sign  originative 
of  the  Greek  Delta;  and  the  triangle,  and  another  Hittite  sign, 
are  apparently  used  in  Crete. 

On  the  other  hand  the  connection  between  the  Phoenician 
letters  and  early  Greek  ones  is  probable  and  very  close,  whilst 
that  between  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  is  as  near.  So  that  the 
whole  subject  of  the  history  of  the  alphabet  awaits  further  re- 
searches in  Hittite  and  Cretan  characters. 

There  is  one  instance  of  a  probable  contact  between  the 
early  Hellenic  race  and  the  Hittites,  should  not  be  omitted  and 
that  is  in  respect  to  one  of  the  tribes,  or  peoples,  assembled  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Homer  enumerates  among  these  the 
Keteoi  and  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  this  to  be  the  Greek  title 
for  the  Egyptian  Kheta  and  Assyrian  Khatte\ 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  at  present  known  Hittite  re- 
mains those  of  Carchemish  must  be  assigned  to  earlier  than 
717  B.  C,  when  it  became  an  Assyian  city.  The  Boss  of  Tark- 
ondemos  though  the  cuneiform  text  is  Assyrian  is  written  in 
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Babylonian  style  and  contain!  a  peculiar  type  form  for  the  char- 
acters denoting  mi  or  me,  which  hitherto  has  only  been  found 
in  the  8th  century  B.  C.  This  particular  Babylonian  form  for 
Assyrian  writing  is  similar  to  that  current  under  Saigon  in  7 »t 
to  705  B.  C,  so  possibly  the  Boss  is  of  about  that  era. 

The  seals  fonnd  at  Nineveh  must  be  anterior  to  the  city  de- 
struction in  606  B.  C.  If  we  follow  Prof.  Jensen,  there  is  an  in- 
scription from  Malatiyeh  that  can  be  dated.  It  refers  to  Mut- 
dallu,  king  of  Commagene  whom  numerous  cuneiform  texts  say 
reigned  from  711-708  B.  C.  The  inscriptions  of  Hamath  and 
at  the  pseudo  Sesostris  at  Karabel  are  decisively  of  an 
earlier  type  of  characters  than  Mutdallu's  and  so  are  probably 
of  about  1,000  B.  C.  or  earlier,  whilst  the  Babylonian  bowl  is 
later  than  any  of  the  others,  probably  approaching  600  B.  C. 

On  the  other  hand  Hittite  writing  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  Syria  at  the  time  of  the  Tel-el-Amama  tablets 
1400  B.  C,  and  therefore  all  Hittite  texts  found  in  Syria  are 
probably  of  later  date,  but  it  may  have  been  used  there,  and 
long  before  in  Armenia  and  Cappadocia;  thus  the  Karabel  text 
may  be  a  monument  of  a  march  to  the  coast  from  the  east  of 
those  early  Hittite  tribes  inhabiting  the  Taurus  and  its  hin, 
terland. 

The  new  texts  found  by  Dr.  Luschan  at  Sindjirti  in  1905  will 
it  is  likely  throw  light  upon  this. 

The  great  lesson  derivable  from  these  notes  upon  the  Hit- 
tites  and  their  hiereogplyphs,  is  that  the  true  solvent  for  the 
many  interesting  questions  alluded  to,  is  not  in  the  skill  of 
scholars  trying  to  master  the  subject,  but  in  the  spade  of  the 
excavator. 

It  is  by  an  examination  of  the  site  of  ancient  Carchemish,  or 
some  other  Hittite  city,  that  inscriptions  will  be  disinterred 
which  by  their  excellent  preservation  and  the  length  of  their 
texts  will  enable  us  to  compare  them  with  their  compeers  in 
the  hiereoglypbic  writings  of  neighboring  peoples.  Perhaps 
by  bringing  to  light  another  and  more  prolix  bilingual  docu- 
ment the  whole  decypherment  will  be  suddenly  explained. 
The  mystery  of  the  "  Forgotten  People  "  will  be  revealed;  their 
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manners,  history,  conquests,  customs  and  laws  will,  as  with 
Babylonia  and  Blam  recently,  be  restored  to  us. 

It  is  really  only  a  question  of  a  little  money  and  enthusiasm 
and  another  lost  chapter  of  the  story  of  the  human  race  hidden 
for  3,000  years  will  be  regained. 

Joseph  Offoid, 
Member  Society  of Biblical  Archeology. 


Rock-lKwn  Dwellings  in  Palestine. 

The  Builder,  referring  to  Rock-hewn  Dwellings,  says  : 
The  land  where  the  cave-dwellers  and  cave-worshippers 
have  always  been  found  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  where 
they  still  survive  at  the  present  day  in  innumerable  communi- 
ties, is  Palestine.  Here  this  mode  of  life  is  closely  associated, 
apparently,  with  certain  religions  customs  and  traditions — in 
other  countries  like  Spain  or  Italy  the  cave  villages  are  made 
use  of  for  more  sordid  reasons.  For  instance,  the  very  cari- 
ous rock-cut  village  of  the  Baxraneo  at  Grenada  in  Spain,  in- 
habited at  the  present  day  by  innumerable  gypsy  families 
under  the  rule  of  their  "  king,"  is  chosen  by  such  people  for 
merely  indolent  reasons.  Gypsies  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  similar  lazy  characteristics,  and  a  degraded  part  of  the 
population  in  Cyprus  exists  under  this  name  and  in  this  man- 
ner. In  such  cases  the  settlements  have  usually  been  made  in 
abandoned  quarries.  In  Palestine  these  Troglodytes  have 
been  almost  exclusively  Christians  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  the  religion,  both  as  dwellers  and  worshippers  in  natural 
or  rock-cut  caverns.  And  this  fact  is  of  particular  interest  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity  all  over  the 
Roman  Empire. 

In  Italy  and  Greece  the  hermits'  cells  in  community,  or  as 
solitaries,  were  invariably  caves,  sometimes  left  in  their  natu- 
ral condition,  to  judge  by  the  numerous  examples  remaining 
amongst  the  Apennines.  In  the  Levant,  on  the  contrary, 
these  places  are  almost  always  more  or  less  artificial.      In  the 
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valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  its  ramifications  on  either  side,  the 
Orthodox  and  other  Christians  still  make  their  homes  amongst 
the  rocks  in  almost  incalculable  numbers.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  inspect  this  curious  method  of  life, 
followed  by  such  numbers  of  men  (and  even  women  are  not 
unknown)  who,  renouncing  the  comforts  of  civilization,  prefer 
to  live  in  the  most  primitive  style  possible.  One  of  the  easiest 
visited  of  such  communities  exists  in  the  Wady  el  Kelt,  a  long, 
narrow  valley  leading  down  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Jericho.  This  valley,  being  the  traditional  scene  of 
Blisha's  retirement,  and  of  the  story  of  the  miraculous  feeding 
by  ravens,  has  always  possessed  particular  attractions  for  the 
imitators  of  the  prophet ;  though  of  late  years  the  legend  of 
the  ravens  has  been  somewhat  discounted  by  the  discovery 
that  the  Hebrew  word  "Horim"  may  have  meant  the  name  of  a 
Semitic  tribe  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  birds  in  question. 
Here  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  a  tiny  rivulet  affords 
a  constant  supply  of  drinking  water,  the  successors  of  untold 
generations  of  hermits  still  live  as  in  the  days  of  Elisha,  and 
on  the  same  meagre  fare — a  dish  of  pulse  and  a  few  fruits — the 
produce  of  their  scanty  gardens  their  only  means  of  suste- 
nance. A  certain  amount  of  additional  food  may,  however,  be 
supplied  by  the  modern  Arab  representatives  of  the  "  Horim," 
who  in  this  district  are  Christians  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

In  Syria  rock-hewn  dwellings  (often  amplifications  of  natu- 
ral caverns)  are  a  particular  characteristic  of  the  country. 
The  comparatively  little-known  Hauran  is  'full  of  ramifying 
underground  excavations,  partly  the  result  of  digging  for  lime 
in  the  soft  limestone  of  the  country,  but  enlarged  and  aug- 
mented for  residential  purposes.  The  German  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society  has  done  much  toward  investigating  this 
district,  in  spite  of  the  natural  opposition  evinced  by  the 
natives,  who  still  make  very  considerable  use  of  these  excava- 
tions as  places  of  concealment  from  Turkish  tax-gatherers,  if 
not,  as  in  the  old  days,  places  of  refuge  from  impending  mas- 
sacres. The  interesting  town  of  Ed  Deraah  in  the  Hauran 
has  been  partly  explored  by  Prof.  Schumacher,  a  German  en- 
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gineer  of  Maifa,  and  described  in  the  papers  of  the  English 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,*  where  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  adventures  in  an  underground  labyrinth  of 
ancient  dwellings  leading  one  out  of  another.  The  Professor 
employed  the  ancient  device  for  finding  his  way  about  in  these 
somewhat  dangerous  places  by  tying  one  end  of  a  ball  of 
string  at  the  entrance  and  exploring  the  interior  as  far  as  the 
string  allowed.  The  chambers  of  this  ancient  town  are  in 
some  cases  lined,  with  masonry,  and  also  the  long  airholes, 
often  70  feet  in  height,  which  lead  np  to  the  earth's  surface,  ■ 
are  constructed  with  masonry.  To  judge,  however,  from  Mr. 
Schumacher's  plans  and  sketches  there  is  very  little  to  be 
found  in  these  underground  recesses  of  an  architectural  char- 
acter. The  columns  used  as  supports  to  ceilings,  and  other 
fragments  of  wrought  atone,  have  evidently  been  furnished  by 
Roman  ruins  in  the  vicinity.  Above  this  subterranean  town 
of  Ed  Deraah  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  village,  probably  of 
Byzantine  times,  which  may  have  been  built  of  stone  quarried 
in  the  underground  town. 

The  Shefalah,  or  district  of  Southern  Palestine  between 
Hebron  and  the  seashore,  is  almost  as  full  of  these  excavations 
as  the  Hauran,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  perhaps  as  remarkable 
for  the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  rock-cut  tombs,  convents 
and  hermitages  crowded  together  in  this  part  of  the  world  as 
for  the  singularity  of  the  scenery  and  the  historical  associa- 
tions. The  immense  number  of  the  rock  dwellings  and  tombs 
still  in  use  give  an  importance  to  this  mode  of  life  which  can 
hardly  be  realized  in  any  other  country  at  the  present  day. 
Quarantena,  or  the  "  Mount  of  Temptation,"  a  hill  to  the  north- 
west of  Jericho,  which  was  early  identified  with  the  story  of 
Christ's  temptation  in  the  Wilderness  of  Judea,  is  honey- 
combed with  convents  and  hermitages,  many  of  them  being  of 
extreme  antiquity.     The  most  important  of  these  convents 


*  "  Across  the  Jordan."  published  by  P.  E.  P.      Papers  c 
lages.  etc 
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constituted  a  small  village.  The  winding  road  which  mounts 
the  side  of  the  sacred  mountain  passes  through  rock  cuttings 
which  remind  one  almost  of  a  Swiss  axtnstrasse,  and  through 
large  caverns  which  have  been  built  up  with  sub-dividing 
walls,  forming  houses  of  one  or  more  stories.  The  view  from 
the  windows  of  such  houses  embraces  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
the  Dead  Sea  plain.  This  particular  convent  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  so  far  away  as  Jericho  by  the  enormous 
gilded  cross  recently  erected  in  front  of  a  cavern,  against  the 
darkness  of  which  it  shines  resplendent  in  burnished  metal. 

Farther  to  the  south  in  this  district  are  the  famous  caverns 
so  graphically  described  in  the  "Talisman,"  although  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  account  of  their  nse  by  Queen  Berengaria  is 
probably  a  little  more  romantic  than  historic.  At  the  present 
day  this  centre  of  ancient  hermit  life  seems  abandoned,  n  d 
is  even  difficult  to  visit  on  account  of  the  predatory  character 
of  the  felaktm  of  the  district.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  a  considerable  convent  of 
Greek  "  caloyers  "  has  grown  up  in  a  series  of  ancient  sepul- 
chres, probably  Jewish,  and  in  addition  to  the  underground 
chambers  occupied  by  the  monks,  a  number  of  subterranean 
buildings  have  made  their  appearance  during  the  past  few 
years. 

The  Greek  Monasteries  of  Meteora  in  Thessaly  may,  per- 
haps, be  classed  with  rock-hewn  dwellings.  They,  at  least, 
owe  their  existence  to  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  most 
inaccessible  rocks  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  of  the  four- 
teenth century — whether  for  reasons  of  a  superstitious  nature 
or  merely  as  refuges  from  the  impending  Turkish  persecu- 
tions. They  contain  rock-cut  chambers  and  chapels  decorated 
with  the  usual  frescoes  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  These 
monasteries  are  reached  by  dizzy  ladders  and  by  the  usual 
windlass  arrangement ;  the  highest  of  them  is  over  1,800  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  Greek  government  has  of  tate  years 
been  converting  this  most  interesting  national  monument  to 
the  use  of  a  convict  establishment !  It  is  an  unfortunate  fate, 
but  the  original  need  for  these  religious  refuges  no  longer  ex- 
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ists,  and  the  modern  monks  of  the  Orthodox  Church  have  long 
since  abandoned  them  for  more  reasonable  habitations  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  Meteora  (1.  e.,  in  the  air)  anchoret* 
may  have  some  relationship  to  St.  Simon  Stylites. 


ecological  explorations  lit  Egypt. 

Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  W.  E.  de  Winton,  who 
generously  undertook  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of  carrying  on 
for  one  or  two  seasons  geological  explorations  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  bees  enabled, 
as  the  resnlt  of  the  past  season's  operations,  to  enrich  consider- 
ably the  national  collection  of  fossils  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  geological  department, 
was  again  sent  on  this  mission,  and  he  received  valuable  as- 
sistance from  Captain  H.  6.  Lyons,  Director-General  of  the 
Egyptian  Geological  Surrey,  and  other  officers  of  the  survey. 
Dr.  Andrews  proceeded  to  the  Payum  and  began  work  in  the 
district  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Birket-el-Kerun ;  and  here  he 
secured  a  fairly  large  collection  of  vertebrate  remains,  includ- 
ing several  new  forms  and  some  specimens  of  great  scientific 
interest,  nearly  all  the  bones  being  of  Upper  Eocene  age. 

The  most  important  object  obtained  is  a  very  fine  and  al- 
most complete  skull  and  'mandible  of  a  large,  heavily  built 
ungulate,  the  first  specimen  of  which  was  discovered  two  years 
ago  by  Mr.  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell  of  the  Egyptian  Geological  Sur- 
vey, who  called  the  genus  Arsinoitherinm  (after  Arsinoe*,  a 
queen  of  the  Payum  in  the  third  century  B.  C),  naming  the 
species  Zitteli,  after  Prof.  K.  von  Zlttel,  the  distinguished 
palaeontologist  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  a  pioneer  of 
geological  exploration  in  the  Libyan  desert.  Arsinoitherinm 
probably  resembled  in  general  appearance  a  big  rhinoceros, 
though  in  no  way  related  to  that  animal.  The  form  of  the 
bones  of  the  feet  and  legs  suggests  that  it  was  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  elephants  and  to  tbe  Dinocerata,  a  remarkable 
group  of  huge  extinct  herbivorous  hoofed  mammals,  remains 
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of  which  have  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Eocene 
Tertiary  strata  of  Wyoming,  North  America  ;  bnt  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  pair  of  great  bony  horns  over  the  nose,  together 
with  a  smaller  pair  over  the  eyes,  and  in  the  peculiar  form  of 
the    teeth   Arsinoitherium   stands   quite   apart   from   other 


Dr.  Andrews  also  came  across  a  very  large  mandible  and  a 
maxilla,  both  with  well  preserved  teeth,  which  have  charac- 
ters indicating  the  existence  of  a  species  of  Arsinoitheriam 
mnch  bigger  than  the  one  named  after  Zittel. 

Of  the  early  and  primitive  forms  of  Probosddea  a  consider- 
able series  of  specimens  was  acquired  for  the  national  collec- 
tion at  South  Kensington.  Mention  may  be  specially  made  of 
a  nearly  complete  skull  of  Paleeomastodon,  one  of  the  early 
forms  of  the  elephant  family  lately  found  in  the  Eocene  beds 
of  Egypt.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  most  of  the  characters 
which  give  to  the  skull  and  teeth  of  the  modern  elephant  their 
peculiar  structure  and  appearance  have  in  PalEeomastodon  only 
just  begun  to  develop.  Thus  as  regards  the  teeth,  the  grind- 
ers are  mnch  simpler  than  the  later  forms,  and  consist  of  three 
transverse  ridges  only.  Moreover,  all  the  cheek-teeth  (pre- 
molars) and  molars,  are  in  wear  at  once,  as  in  ordinary  mam- 
mals, while  in  the  recent  elephants  the  front  cheek-teeth  fall 
out  before  the  hinder  ones  are  cut.  The  shortening  of  the  face 
and  the  swelling  up  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  are  connec- 
ted with  the  development  of  the  heavy  tusks  and  trunk  of  the 
present  day  elephants;  but  in  Palssomastodon  these  structures 
were  comparatively  small,  and  the  animal  must  have  presented 
much  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  pig. 

Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  discovery  of  bones  of  a  large 
Hyracoid  about  the  size  of  a  tapir,  belonging  to  a  new  genus. 
It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  fossil  remains  of  this  group 
of  mammals,  whose  affinities  have  been  a  puzzle  to  zoologists, 
have  been  described.  Dr.  Andrews  relates  the  occurrence  in  . 
these  beds  of  four  other  species  of  Hyraces;  and  this  fact 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  comparatively  few  and  insig- 
nificant modern  members  of  the  group  are  the  degenerate  de- 
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scendants  of  a  once  numerous  stock  which  must  at  that  time 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  the  Ethiopian  fauna. 

The  sands  and  clays  in  which  these  bones  and  fossilized  trees 
are  imbedded  in  such  abundance  are  evidence  that  in  Eocene 
times  this  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert  was  the  estuary  of  a 
great  river,  down  which  the  carcases  of  drowned  animals,  ac- 
companied by  big  tree-trunks,  were  swept,  and  then  buried  in 
mud  and  sand. 

Dr.  Andrews  also  obtained  a  collection  of  specimens  from  the 
Pleistocene  lake  beds  of  Bricket-el-Kerun,  including  numerous 
flint  implements  and  remains  of  an  animal  which  he  has  iden- 
tified as  belonging  to  the  African  elephant  (Elefkas  Africanus). 
The  occurrence  of  elephant  remains  in  this  locality  associated 
with  flint  implements  is,  as  Dr.  Andrews  points  out,  very  note- 
worthy, both  as  extending  the  known  range  of  the  African  el- 
phant  and  also  as  supplying  a  strong  reason  for  regarding  the 
implements  as  being  of  prehistoric  age,  Dr.  Budge  states  that 
no  representation  of  the  elephant  is  met  with  on  any  of  the 
early  Egygtian  monuments,  which  certainly  would  not  be  the 
case  had  the  artists  been  familiar  with  the  animal;  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  it  became  extinct  in  Egypt  at  some  re- 
mote prehistoric  period,  when  also  the  implements  which  were 
found  with  the  remains  must  bave  been  made. 

The  imposing-looking  skull  of  Arsinoitherium  Zitteli  and 
specimens  of  Palaramastodon  are  now  exhibited  in  the  Central 
Hall  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  other  recent  imported 
additions  to  the  exhibited  collection  in  the  gallery  of  fossil 
mammalia.  These  comprise  a  series  of  remains  of  mammals 
from  the  Lower  Pliocene  formation  of  Pikenni,*near  Athens, 
obtained  during  the  excavations  recently  undertaken  by  the 
Trustees  at  that  place.  The  bones  exhibited  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  large  collection  secured  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Woodward. 
They  represent  quadrupeds  which  were  living  in  Greece  in  the 
Lower  Pliocene  period,  when  that  country  was  connected  by 
land  with  Asia  and  Africa,  before  the  Mediterranean  assumed 
its  present  form.    Greece  was  then  a  land  of  forests,  table- 
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lands,  and  lakes;  and  Pikermi  is  part  of  the  bed  of  a  silted-up 
lake,  into  which  the  bones  of  accidentally  destroyed  herds  of 
quadrupeds  were  washed  and  buried.  The  remains  shown  at 
South  Kensington  belong  to  primitive  elephants  (Mastodon), 
rhinoceroses,  three-toed  horses  (Hipparion),  numerous  ante- 
lopes, giraffes,  pigs,  hysenas,  and  monkeys.  Attention  should 
be  drawn  to  the  instructive  pieces  of  the  bone-beds  showing 
how  the  fossilized  remains  occur  in  the  rock. 


Discontinuance  of  the  Ur  expedition. 

The  Rev,  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Willis 
Hatfield  Hazard,  Ph.  D.,  as  chairman  and  secretary  respective- 
ly of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Ur  Expedition  (for  the  purpose 
of  excavating  the  sites  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  other  ancient 
Babylonian  cities),  have  issued  a  circular  to  the  subscribers 
regarding  the  discontinuance  of  the  efforts  of  the  organization. 
The  circular  is  as  follows: 

Nsw  York,  July  23,  1903. 

To  the  Subscribers  of  the  Ur  Expedition. 

Dear  Sir: — For  over  three  years  the  committee  has  endeav- 
ored to  secure  from  the  Turkish  Government  permission  to 
excavate.  On  the  toth  of  June,  1900,  an  application  was  mad* 
for  an  irade  to  excavate  Maugheir,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
Nawawis  (Eridn),  two  ruins  in  close  proximity  in  Southern 
Babylonia,  and  the  required  topographical  map  was  submitted 
with  this  application.  The  application  was  in  all  respects  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Turkish  Empire  governing  ex- 
cavations. No  permission  to  excavate  has  been  obtained,  nor 
has  any  satisfactory  reason  been  given  for  the  failure  to  grant 
such  permission.  Later,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, Tel  Ibrahim  (Kutha)  was  substituted  for  Maugheir 
with  the  same  result. 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  the  director  of  the  expedition,  has  been 
in  Constantinople  since  January  17th,  1901,  earnestly  pressing 
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the  Turkish  Government,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  for  permission  to  excavate.  The  committee 
has  received  from  him  from  time  to  time  detailed  reports  of 
exasperating  delays  and  devices  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  avoid  giving  satisfaction  to  a  request  made  in 
accordance  with  their  own  laws.  During  this  same  period,  per- 
missions have  been  granted  to  other  persons  from  other 
nations  to  excavate,  while  the  permission  asked  for  by  our 
committee  has  been  withheld. 

The  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Constantinople,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  other  officials  directly  concerned 
have  seemed  to  favor  the  granting  of  the  firman  and  have  held 
out  from  time  to  time  the  hope  that  the  permission  would  be 
at  once  granted. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  director, 
Dr.  Banks,  and  part  of  the  time  the  expenses  of  the  two  other 
members  of  the  staff,  as  also  expenses  of  outfit.  These  costs 
have  consumed  the  funds  subscribed  and  actually  paid  in,  as 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  financial  statement.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  money  to  be  returned  to  the  subscribers. 

Having  spent  more  than  three  yean  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  a  permission  to  excavate,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Turkish  law,  having  failed  even  to  secure  an  answer  to  our 
application,  and  having  exhausted  the  funds  in  hand  in  these 
efforts,  the  committee  does  not  feel  justified  in  asking  for 
further  subscriptions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  held  July  13d,  1903,  fol- 
lowing long  and  careful  consideration  and  conferences  with 
those  specially  interested,  it  was  therefore  determined  to  lay 
before  the  subscribers  a  statement  of  these  facta,  with  the  ac- 
companying memorandum  of  receipts  and  disbursements;  and 
since  it  is  evidently  impracticable,  in  spite  of  the  plain  terms 
of  the  Turkish  law,  for  American  citizens,  as  such,  to  obtain 
permission  to  excavate  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  at  least  in 
Babylonia,  it  was  regretfully  decided  to  disband  the  Ur  Expe- 
dition. 
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The  fall  official  personnel  of  the  expedition  has  been  as 
follows: 

President— William  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago.  Vice-Pres- 
idents— Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt,IU.;  Bishop 
John  P.  Hurst,  Washington;  John  S.  Kennedy,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Mary  Lenox  Kennedy,  N.  Y.;  Adolph  Knttroff,  N.  Y.;  R.  R. 
McLcod,  N.  S.;  P.  N.  Peloubet,  D.  D.,  Mass.;  Bishop  Henry  C. 
Potter,  D.  D„  N.  Y.;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Stevens, 
N.  J.;  Isidor  Straus,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Whitney,  Mass.  Advisory 
Board— Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  Washington;  Prof.  Paul  Haupt, 
Ph.  D.,  Baltimore;  President  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  N. 
J.;  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  N.  Y.;  William  Hayes  Ward 
D.  D.,  N.  Y.  Secretary— Willis  Hatfield  Hazard,  Ph.  D.  Treas- 
urer— George  Foster  Peabody.  Director — Edgar  James  Banks, 
Ph.  D.,  Busreh,  Turkey. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

Tbx  thorough  work  which  Mr.  Macalister  is  doing  at  Gezer 
will  show  once  for  all  the  actual  history  of  Palestine.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  land  had  many  cave  dwellers  or 
Horttes,  Indeed,  the  wonderful  Petra  seems  to  be  only  a 
Horite  city  enlarged  and  beautified  when  its  inhabitants  had 
gained  wealth.  Mr.  Macalister  is  going  down  to  the  rock  in 
all  cases  and  so  finds  the  strata  of  remains  from  the  latest 
down  to  the  prehistoric.  This  has  never  been  done  before, 
and  the  minds  of  archaeologists  are  free  from  the  anxiety  felt 
in  regard  to  Lachish  and  other  places  lest  the  most  valuable 
remains  were  overlooked  by  reason  of  insufficient  excavations. 
Now  it  is  different  When  Gezer  is  left,  if  only  the  money  be 
given  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  plans  before  the  firman  ex- 
pires, we  shall  be  able  to  say,  "  The  whole  story  of  the  Gezer 
is  told,"  and  we  shall  go  to  the  next  place  with  no  longing  to 
return  and  finish  an  incomplete  work.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  we  shall  not  learn,  in  other  places,  much  more 
than  Gezer  will  tell  us,  but  it  does  mean  that  Gezer  goes  as 
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far  back  as  any  place  and  reveals  primitive  conditions.  We 
have  fallen  upon  a  most  fortunate  place  and  all  that  we  have 
to  do  is  to  press  the  work  while  the  firman  lasfs.  The  organ- 
ization of  oar  Pnnd  in  London  was  never  more  vigorous  and 
efficient  than  it  is  to-day,  and  we  have  never  had  a  more  suc- 
cessful agent  in  the  field  than  Mr.  Macalister.  Not  only  as  a 
manager  of  the  workers,  bat  as  a  draughtsman  he  has  every 
qualification  for  his  task. 

Speaking  of  the  excellent  condition  of  the  organization  I 
find  it  necessary  to  make  some  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  several 
subscribers  as  to  what  relation  exists  between  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  and  our  own.  The  fact  that  Biblia  kindly 
acts  as  the  organ  of  both  seems  to  cause  some  confusion. 
There  was  never  any  other  reason  for  such  confusion,  but 
subscriptions  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  one  office,  which  ac- 
companying letters  show  to  be  intended  for  the  other.  The 
offices  have  always  been  glad  to  render  any  assistance  to  each 
other  made  necessary  in  this  way.  The  two  American  secre- 
taries have  been  personal  friends.  They  subscribe  to  each 
other's  Funds  and  no  doubt  many  other  persons  subscribe  to 
both.  But  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  two,  and  what- 
ever action  the  home  office  of  the  Egypt  Fund  has  taken  in  re- 
gard to  its  American  agency  does  not  concern  the  Palestine 
Fund  in  the  least  degree.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  during 
the  thirty  and  more  years  of  (its  existence  the  Palestine  Fund 
has  never  had  the  least  friction  among  its  English  officials  or 
with  its  American  branch.  No  harsh  word  on  its  stationery  has 
ever  crossed  the  sea,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  will  do  so  . 
while  the  sacred  object  of  our  work  is  remembered .  This  makes 
the  Fund  different  from  any  other  existing.  It  does  not  make 
promises  to  museums,  nor  come  into  their  strivings  for  prece- 
dence. It  has  its  own  work  and  does  it  in  a  strictly  scientific 
spirit,  but  also  in  that  of  a  modern  crusade. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult,  one  must  confess,  to  keep  down  the 
unpleasant  feeling  which  arises  when  our  books,  maps,  casts, 
and  slides  are  brought  over  for  the  use  of  quiet  scholars,  often 
people  of  limited  means,  for  our  government  will  permit  noth- 
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ing  to  land  until  a  heavy  duty  has  been  paid.  Foreigners  can 
only  regard  this  as  evidence  that  Americans  care  more  for 
money  than  they  do  for  science  and  art,  and  the  attitude  of 
our  government  is  most  disagreeably  like  that  of  Turkey 
which  must  have  money  in  its  hand  before  anything  can  be 
done  by  our  Fund. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  plan  to  excavate  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  after  its  managers  had  spent  three  years  in  a  vain 
effort  to  get  leave  at  Constantinople  and  had  expended  a 
large  sum  to  no  purpose,  will  surprise  no  one.  It  is  wholly 
inadvisable  that  individuals  with  little  or  no  training  should 
first  collect  money  and  then  undertake  to  get  leave  to  exca- 
vate, and  it  is  very  much  better  that  the  existing  organiza- 
tions, employing  trained  men  and  being  well  organized 
with  national  prestige,  should  go  on  slowly  to  do  excavating 
in  ■  safe  and  intelligent  ways,  without  scattering  the  funds 
among  too  many  people  and  places. 

The  volume  "  Excavations  in  Palestine  1898-1900  "  is  a  very 
handsome  quarto  of  about  three  hundred  pages  with  a  hun- 
dred plates  and  many  illustrations.  It  is  a  complete  account 
of  the  work  in  four  places  of  Southern  Palestine  and  contains 
so  much  more  than  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  at  the  time  that 
the  student  cannot  omit  the  fuller  account  Dr.  Bliss,  Mr. 
Macalister  and  Professor  Wunsch  are  the  writers  and  they 
cover  the  history  of  the  work,  the  pottery,  inscriptions  and 
rock -cuttings.  So  large  and  costly  is  the  book,  necessarily  so 
if  adequate,  that  the  price  for  a  copy  to  be  forwarded  by  me, 
prepaid,  will  be  ten  dollars.  Incorporated  bodies  will  save 
something  by  letting  me  order  the  book  to  be  sent  them  from 
London  by  parcels  post. 

The  new  photo-relief  map  of  Palestine,  colored,  is  proving 
very  useful.  The  scale  is  five  miles  to  the  inch.  Mounted  on 
roller  to  hang,  the  size  is  thirty  by  fifty  inches  and  the  price 
(3.75.    In  unmounted  or  sheet  form  the  price  is  %  1.75. 

I  would  ask  every  subscriber  and  friend  of  ,the  work  to  re- 
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The  Mysteries  of  Mithra,  By  Franz  Cnmont.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Revised  French  edition,  by  Thomas  J. 
McCormack. 

In  studying  the  Mithric  religion  it  is  [necessary  to  try  and 
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get  tome  notion  of  the  pre-Vedic  creed  which  all  our  ances- 
tors in  common,  or  at  all  events  of  that  which  the  Aryans 
brought  with  them  to  their  Indian  home  before  the  first  Vedic 
hymn  was  raised.  It  is  a  subject  deserving  of  exhaustive  and 
profound  study,  and  it  will  also  want  all  the  aid  which  imagi- 
nation can  lend  us  to  understand  fully  the  character  of  the 
various  gods  which  our  ancestors  worshipped. 

Farther  back  than  history  can  give  us  any  light  there  were 
worshippers  of  Mithra.  In  the  Vedic  hymns,  Mithra  and 
Varnna,  next  to  Indra  and  Agni,  receive  the  greatest  meed  of 
praise.  Mithra  and  Varnna  are  sometimes  invoked  sepa- 
rately, but  far  more  often  together,  combined,  in  fact,  into  one 
being,  Mitra- Varnna.  The  theological  system  of  the  A  vesta 
and  of  the  Vedas,  are  widely  diverged,  yet  the  Vedic  Mitra 
and  the  Iranian  Mithra  have  preserved  so  many  traits  of  re- 
semblance that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt  con- 
cerning their  common  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Persians 
Mithra  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  official  cult,  The  fame 
of  Mithra  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  .££gean  Sea,  and  he 
is  the  only  Iranian  god  whose  name  was  popular  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  this  fact  alone  proves  how  deeply  he  was  vener- 
ated by  the  people  of  the  great  neighboring  empire. 

In  Armenia  Mithra  was  one  of  the  principal  divinities  of  the 
theology  compounded  of  the  national  beliefs  of  the  country 
and  a  Semitic  element  imported  from  Syria.  About  the  end 
of  the  first  century  Mithraism  was  introduced  into  Rome  and 
was  soon  propagated  throughout  the  provinces,  extending  to 
Germany,  Gaul  and  Spain.  For  over  three  centuries  Mithra- 
ism was  practised  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  but  after  many  vain  endeavors  it  was  finally  sup- 
pressed in  Rome  in  378  A.  D. 

Mithraism  was  the  rival  of  Christianity,  and  in  many  re- 
spects it  greatly  resembled  the  latter  religion ;  in  fact,  its 
doctrines,  thoroughly  imbued  with  Chaldean  theories,  must 
have  presented  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Semitic 
religions.  The  struggle  between  the  two  rival  religions  was 
very  stubborn.    As  Prof.  Cumont  says :    "  The  adepts  of  both 
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formed  secret  conventicles,  closely  united,  the  members  of 
which  gave  themselves  the  name  of  'Brothers.'  The  rites 
which  they  practised  offered  numerous  analogies.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  Persian  god,  like  the  Christians,  purified  them- 
selves by  baptism  ;  received,  by  a  species  of  confirmation,  the 
power  necessary  to  combat  the  spirits  of  evil ;  and  expected 
from  a  Lord's  Sapper  salvation  of  body  and  soul.  Like  the 
latter,  they  also  held  Sunday  sacred,  and  celebrated  the  birth 
of  the  Sun  on  the  95th  of  December,  the  same  day  on  which 
Christmas  has  been  celebrated,  since  the  fourth  century  at 
least.  They  both  preached  a  categorical  system  of  ethics,  re- 
garded asceticism  as  meritorious,  and  counted  among  their 
principal  virtues  abstinence  and  continence,  renunciation  and 
self-control.  Their  conceptions  of  the  world  and  of  the  destiny 
of  man  were  similar.  They  both  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
Heaven  inhabited  by  beatified  ones,  situate  in  the  upper 
regions,  and  of  a  Hell  peopled  by  demons,  situate  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  They  both  placed  a  Flood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  history ;  they  both  assigned  as  the  source  of  their  tra- 
ditions a  primitive  revelation ;  they  both,  finally,  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  a  last  judgment,  and  in  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  consequent  upon  a  final  conflagration  of 
the  universe." 

Prof.  Cumont  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  this 
most  important  but  historically  most  neglected  religious 
movements  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  shows  us  how  Mithra- 
ism  greatly  influenced  Christianity,  especially  its  dogmatology 
and  its  ideas  relative  to  the  powers  of  hell  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  also  the  differences  which  ultimately  assured  the 
vanquishment  of  Mithraism  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

The  volume  is  accompanied  by  fifty  illustrations  of  Mithraic 
monuments  and  art,  and  a  map  showing  the  widespread  dis- 
semination of  the  Mithraic  mysteries  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

(Chicago.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  314  Dearborn 
St.     11  mo.  pp  ai8.     Price  $1.50.) 
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The  Recovery  and  Restatement  of  the  Gospel.  By  Loran 
David  Osborn,  Ph.  D. 

It  is  impossible  to-day  to  deny  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  transition  period  in  all  departments  of  life,  in  the 
statements  of  theological  belief ;  in  the  activities  of  the 
Church  ;  in  the  definitions  of  men's  religions  life.  There  is  a 
great  restlessness  and  discontent,  an  antagonism  of  classes, 
and  a  want  of  confidence  between  man  and  man.  The  gulf 
between  the  Church  and  the  masses  is  growing  deeper,  wider, 
and  darker  every  hour.  Many  wage-earners  regard  the 
church  as  a  "  capitalistic  institution,"  and  as  ignorant  of  the 
real  life  of  the  people  and  of  their  hopes  and  aims.  Christian* 
ity  cannot  long  survive  without  the  faith  of  the  common 
people. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  church  is  unusually  low.  The 
growing  worldliness  of  professing  Christians;  a  paucity  of 
conversions  ;  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  •  the  declining  reverence  for  the  sanctuary  ;  the 
growing  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  increasing  neglect  of 
family  worship,  and  the  weakening  belief  in  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures — all  this  is  alarming.  Never  before  in  the  past 
half-century  has  adherence  of  the  Church  to  the  Bible  been  .so 
lax,  its  morality  so  easy-going,  and  its  piety  and  devotion  at  to 
low  an  ebb.  The  rapid  spread  of  heresy  throughout  the 
churches  is  creating  genuine  dismay  in  many  quarters.  Con- 
servative persons  have  felt  that  the  [old  time  beliefs  of  their 
fathers,  the  tradition  of  ages,  the  oracles,  which  from  early 
infancy  they  have  learned  to  revere  and  hold  most  sacred, 
were  being  demolished. 

The  root  evil  from  which  the  church  is  suffering  to-day  it 
the  lack  of  spirituality,  the  powerlessness  of  the  pulpit  to  re- 
buke materialism,  with  its  natural  train  of  greed,  dishonesty, 
and  political  and  social  corruption,  and  to  present  with  their 
proper  force  and  beauty  the  great  spiritual  ideals  of  Jesus. 
The  whole  career  of  Jesus  and  the  presentation  of  ideals  and 
the  gift  of  spiritual  powers  through  which  they  might  be  at- 
tained.   The  preaching  of  to-day  fails  to  echo  the  virtues  and 
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inspirations  of  the  Word  of  God ;  it  is  neither  great  as  an  exhi- 
bition of  Christian  intellect  nor  earnest  as  an  organ  of  Chris- 
tian spirituality. 

Dr.  Osborn  has  written  this  book  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  has  become  obscured  [during  its  his- 
torical development  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  of  this 
process  to  obtain  the  gospel  taught  by  Jesus  and  translate  it 
into  the  terms  of  modern  thought  and  life.  He  believes  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong,  that  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years  the  claims  of  the  gospel  have  been  fulfilled  in 
so  small  a  measure,  and  he  has  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the 
difficulty  lies,  at  least  practically,  in  the  fact  that  the  gospel 
has  been  obscured  and  miscarried,  and  so  has  led  to  misdi- 
rected energy  on  the  part  of  God's  people. 

Dr.  Osborn  has  given  much  thought  to  this  work,  and  he  has 
stated  very  clearly  the  grounds  which  have  led  him  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  rest  which  he  has  found.  He  finds 
that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  acceptance  of  the  traditional 
dogmatic  theology  of  the  church,  but  in  a  confident  trust  in 
Christ  and  loyal  obedience  to  His  will.  The  work  tells  the 
history  of  the  early  transformation  of  the  gospel  as  it  came 
in  contact  with  its  early  environment,  and  shows  further  that 
the  new  Bible-study  movement  of  the  century  has  done  much 
to  bring  Christianity  back  to  its  original  sources,  and  with  a 
result  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  than 
any  other  age  has  possessed.  The  author  shows  that  the 
value  of  a  man's  life  is  measured  almost  entirely  by  his  works. 
The  acceptance  of  definite  creeds  and  formularies  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The  true  text 
of  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ  is  righteousness  of 
life.  The  more  one  learns  of  Jesus  and  His  divine  way  of 
salvation,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  living  Father,  the  ever- 
present  spirit.    This  book  deserves  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 

(Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  i*  mo.  pp. 
JS4.    Price  #1.50.) 
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Dr.  Hastings,  in  an  editorial  in  the  Expository  Times,  in  re- 
ferring to  Professor  Gray's  Commentary  on  Numbers,  in  "  The 
International  Critical  Commentary,"  says : 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  another  great  biblical  controversy, 
and  the  significance  of  Professor  Buchanan  Gray's  commen- 
tary on  Numbers  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  book  that 
compels  ns  to  realize  how  near  that  controversy  is,  and  how 
warily  we  must  walk  if  we  are  not  to  suffer  from  it 

There  are  those  still  living  who  remember  the  conflict  that 
raged  over  the  Six  Days  of  Creation.  That  conflict  arose  when 
the  student  of  geology  turned  his  attention  to  the  Bible. 
Fortunately  for  the  Church  the  geologist  himself  suggested 
various  expedients  by  which  Genesis  and  Science  might  be 
reconciled.  And,  keen  as  the  issue  was,  the  conflict  did  not 
last  so  long  nor  cut  so  deep  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Then  came  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  controversy  regard- 
ing the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is  within  the  memory 
of  ns  all,  for  it  is  with  us  still.  Its  course  has  been  as  unfor- 
tunate for  the  Church  as  the  geological  conflict  was  fortunate. 
Its  most  responsible  advocates,  that  is  to  say,  its  best  scholars, 
have  been  believers,  and  even  Churchmen.  But,  on  the  other 
band,  there  was  an  early  impression  made  that  the  Higher 
Criticism  was  "made  in  Germany,"  and  that  was  enough  to 
surround  it  with  suspicion.  More  than  all,  it  touched  the 
sacred  person  of  our  Lord.  The  Higher  Criticism  is  with  us 
still.  This  generation,  it  seems  probable,  must  pass  away  be- 
fore it  is  finished. 

But  already  the  third  great  conflict  of  our  day  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  upon  us.  It  is  the  conflict  raised 
by  Archaeology.  Its  course  thus  far  has  been  most  curious 
and  conflicting.  There  are  those  of  us,  trained  in  traditional 
methods  of  interpretation,  who  have  suffered  more  from 
Archaeology  than  from  Criticism.  It  has  staggered  us  more  to 
be  told,  as  Professor  Sayce  has  told  us,  that  the  story  of 
Joseph  is  an  adaptation  of  an  Egyptian  fiction,  than  to  be  told 
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as  Professor  Smith  has  told  us,  that  Joseph  is  probably  not  the 
name  of  a  person  but  of  a  clan.  And  yet,  nntll  quite  recently, 
the  Archaeologists  have  fought  the  Higher  Critics  and  been 
hailed  as  the  champions  of  traditional  orthodoxy.  Quite  re- 
cently Professor  Priedrich  Delitzsch  has  rudely  shattered  that 
delusion,  and  we  see  the  Critics  defending,  the  Archaeologists 
assailing,  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith.  But  Archaeology 
got  a  good  start  in  popular  favor,  and  in  its  wildest  gambols  it 
will  never  terrify  the  people  as  the  Higher  Criticism  has  done. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  controversy.  It  will  be  raised 
by  the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion.  How  radically  it  will 
effect  onr  dearest  beliefs  may  be  seen  at  once  in  Dr.  Buchanan 
Gray's  commentary  on  Numbers.  We  have  taught  our  chil- 
dren the  story  of  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  We  have  fancied 
it  unique.  Its  uniqueness  was  to  our  minds  one  guarantee  of 
its  miraculousness.  Dr.  Gray  calmly  says  :  "  There  are  many 
somewhat  similar  stories  of  the  miraculous  vegetation  of  dried 
sticks,"  and  gives  examples.  A  still  closer  and  more  constant 
companion  of  our  teaching  has  been  the  Brazen  Serpent.  In 
the  Golden  Bough  Dr  Frazer  cites  the  story  of  the  Brazen  Ser- 
pent in  connection  with  the  custom  of  getting  rid  of  vermin 
by  making  images  of  them.  Thus  the  Philistines,  when  their 
land  was  infested  by  mice,  made  golden  imagei  of  the  crea- 
tures, and  sent  them  out  of  the  country.  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
is  said  to  have  freed  Antioch  of  scorpions  by  making  a  bronze 
image  of  a  scorpion,  and  burying  it  under  a  small  pillar  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  ns  that  the  city  of 
Paris  used  to  be  free  from  dormice  and  serpents,  but  that  in 
his  lifetime,  while  they  were  cleaning  a  sewer,  they  found  a 
bronze  serpent  and  a  bronze  dormouse,  and  removed  them, — 
after  which  they  abounded  there.  Dr.  Buchanan  Gray  does 
not  say  that  he  accepts  Dr.  Frazer's  explanation  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  but  he  certainly  does  not  say  that  he  rejects  it. 

These  are  similar  examples.  Others  touch  ns  still  more 
nearly.  What  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  What  are  we  to  do 
with  the  whole  subject  of  Comparative  Religion  in  its  relation 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ?      Shall  we  speak  of  it  igno- 
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rantly  as  an  enemy  of  our  religion  ?  At  least  we  cannot  raise 
the  odium  tkeologicum  by  saying  that  it  is  made  in  Germany. 
Comparative  Religion  is  the  one  study  Germany  seems  to  have 
neglected.  Shall  we  say  that  common-sense — convenient 
synonym  for  ignorance — enables  us  to  brush  it  aside  ?  Or 
shall  we  study  Comparative  Religion  a  little,  and  if  we  find 
that  it  asks  as  to  change  our  ideas  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  once  more,  agree  to  change  them,  and  discover  the  Bible 
itself  more  divine  than  before  ? 


Am  almost  priceless  series  of  painted  wooden  Egyptian 
models,  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Garstang,  B.  Litt,  F.  S.  A.,  at 
Beni-Hasan,  are  on  view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  Burlington  house,  London. 

Mr.  Garstang  spent  last  winter  in  opening  an  extensive  ne- 
cropolis dating  from  the  Middle  Empire  (1,300  B.  C).  and  has 
excavated  remarkable  evidences  of  the  industrial  and  domestic 
life  of  that  period. 

The  necropolis  dates  from  the  time  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion in  Egypt,  but,  although  entombed  before  mummification 
became  a  high  art,  the  bodies  were  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation,  and  on  the  coffins  were  models  depicting  the 
everyday  life  of  4,000  years  ago. 

Upon  the  coffin  of  one  Nefery,  a  chief  physician,  was  found 
a  great  rowing-boat,  with  twenty  oarsmen  standing  in  an  atti- 
tude of  swinging  to  the  beat  of  two  figures  seated  on  a  raised 
platform.  The  model,  which  is  about  twenty-four  inches  in 
length,  looks  as  fresh  as  though  it  had  been  constructed  yes- 
terday, and  the  same  can  be  said  of  other  models,  which  have 
not  been  restored  in  the  slightest  degree. 

One  shows  the  process  of  bread-making  existing  at  that 
time  and  still  in  vogue;  another  the  process  by  yeast  fermen- 
tation of  beer-making,  which  has  survived  without  alteration 
to  the  present  day. 

In  the  model  of  a  warship,  found  in  the  tomb  of  a  warrior, 
there  is  a  model  of  two  men  seated  at  a  table  near  the  stern, 
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playing  a  game  which  looks  like  chess.     The  hoard  is  marked 
perfectly,  and  two  loose  pieces  are  still  there. 

The  same  warship  contains  a  negro  soldier,  armed  with  bow 
and  arrows,  standing  in  the  bow  a*  a  lookout,  and  sailors  are 
hoisting  a  linen  sail.  Another  boat,  found  in  the  tomb  of  An- 
tef,  a  courtier,  has  double  steering  oars,  the  earliest  form  of  the 
rudder  that  has  been  discovered. 

There  is  a  wooden  model  of  a  woman,  with  a  long  skirt,  car- 
rying a  child  upon  her  back,  apparently  under  a  shawl.  The 
head  of  the  babe  is  fitted  by  a  short  peg  to  the  rounded  back 
of  the  woman.  The  custom  and  dress  are  not  recognizably 
Egyptian.  The  chief  features  of  the  statuette,  which  is  about 
eight  inches  in  height,  are  the  character  of  the  skirt,  the  wealth 
of  hair  arranged  around  the  face,  rolled  back  from  the  brow, 
and  the  prominent  nose  with  rounding  end. 

These  and  other  curious  objects  found  at  Beni-Hasan  will  go 
eventually  to  the  museums  of  Liverpool,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge universities.  Professor  Garstang  being  the  reader  in 
Egyptian  archaeology  at  the  former  institution.  The  Ashmo 
lean  Museum  at  Oxford  has  received  the  boat  with  armored 
men  and  canopy.  The  University  of  Liverpool,  by  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  J.  Rankin,  the  donor,  will  be  provided  with  a  series 
of  objects  useful  to  students,  including  the  model  of  a  granery, 
and  the  painted  coffin  of  User-het,  a  warrior,  inscribed  with 
long  funereal  text.  The  report  of  these  excavations  will  prob- 
ably take  the  form  of  a  volume  on  the  Burial  Customs  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Middle  Empire.  The  professor  will  r 
his  excavations  at  Beni-Hasan  in  the  autumn. 


The  July  number  of  Bibua  contains  an  erroneous  statement 
"on  the  two  newly  organized  German  societies  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Orient,  the  Vorderasiatische  Gesellschaft  and  the 
Orientgesellschaft,"  namely,  that  "  only  the  latter  is  engaged 
in  excavations.  .  .  .  The  Vorderasiatische  Gesellschaf 
confines  its  labors  to  the  publication  of  special  researches  in 
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its  Wisstnschaftlieke  MitUUungtn  and  to  popular  expositions 
of  the  results  of  Oriental  discoveries." 

In  the  interest  of  the  Vordtrasiatiscke  Gesellsckaft,  I  beg  to 
correct  this  statement.  The  statutes  of  the  latter  society 
state  expressly  that  it  wishes  to  further  the  exploration  of  the 
Orient  by  subsidizing  excavations  and  travels  for  scientific  re- 
search. The  Orientgesellschaft  aims  only  at  excavations  for 
the  Berlin  museums  and  communicates  occasionally  the 
results.  Its  financial  means  are  considerable,  as  it  has  the  aid 
of  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Court.  The  other  society 
was  founded  by  scholars  without  such  official  aid  and  has, 
therefore,  to  use  economy,  the  more  so  as  in  the  interest  of 
popularity  its  members  pay  only  one-half  of  the  yearly  contri- 
bution demanded  by  the  Orientgesellschaft,  for  which  half 
two  series  of  publications  are  furnished.  This  popularizing 
policy  will,  of  course,  leave  money  for  excavations,  etc.,  only 
with  a  very  large  membership. 

The  society  has,  however,  increased  sufficiently  in  the  year 
1903  to  begin,  on  a  modest  scale,  to  execute  the  part  of  its 
program  speaking  of  researches  on  the  spot.  It  has  sent  Dr. 
H.  Winckler  to  Syria  to  be  present  at  the  excavations  con- 
ducted by  Macridi  Bey  for  the  museum  of  Constantinople  at 
Saida,  the  ancient  Sidon.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  also  a  fraction 
of  the  expenses  of  excavation  has  been  contributed,  regardless 
of  the  question  where  the  monuments  found  will  go.  The 
society  hopes  that  this  beginning  of  activity  in  this  field  of 
such  researches  will  within  the  next  years  be  developed  con- 
siderably. Dr.  Winckler  will  report  soon  on  his  observations 
and  results  (among  his  personal  results  is  the  discovery  of  a 
very  large  Aramaic  inscription  in  a  well  near  Sidon). 

The  plans  for  1904  depend  entirely  on  the  income  of  the 
society  to  which  I  hope  some  readers  of  Biblia  will  be  able  to 
contribute  by  becoming  members. 

W.   Max  Mullbr. 


Says  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  : 

There  was  an  American  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  organ 
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ized  about  the  tame  time  as  the  English,  which  was  to  have 
done  for  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  what  the  English  did  for 
the  west.  Unfortunately  this  organization  went  to  pieces, 
leaving  very  little  in  the  way  of  results.  But  within  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  started  in  Palestine  a  School  of 
Oriental  Research  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Archaeology,  similar  to  the  American  schools  at  Athens 
and  Rome,  which  have  done  such  good  work  in  scientific  ex- 
ploration and  In  training  Greek  and  Latin  teachers  and 
professors  for  our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Germans  are  about  establishing  a  similar  school,  but 
with  a  strong  religious  bias.  There  is  also  in  Jerusalem  a 
Biblical  school,  already  mentioned,  established  by  the  French 
Dominican  monks  at  St.  Etienne,  a  little  north  of  the  Damas- 
cus gate.  These  monks,  while  they  have  not  had  the  funds  to 
conduct  excavations,  have  done  valuable  work  in  training 
students  and  in  the  publication  of  a  Biblical  journal,  perhaps 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

I  need  not  speak  of  individual  efforts  and  of  the  various 
small  archaeological  and  Biblical  collections  which  one  finds  in 
Jerusalem.  Almost  every  resident  of  Palestine- — English, 
American,  French  and  German — has  some  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  or  theory  about  the  antiquities,  the  ancient  his- 
tory, and  the  identification  of  sites  in  Palestine.  So,  for  exam- 
ple, as  I  am  walking  down  the  Bethlehem  road,  west  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  accosts  me  in  English  and  expounds 
to  me  his  theory  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
actual  site  of  the  hill  of  Zion.  I  call  on  a  lady,  the  bead  of  an 
English  school,  and  am  shown  some  interesting  Graeco-Phoem- 
cian  glass  and  a  small  piece  of  gold  leaf,  with  an  inscription  in 
Greek  letters  :  "  Good  luck  to  the  newly  married."  The  holes 
in  the  gold  leaf  showed  that  it  had  been  sewn  on  the  garment 
of  a  corpse,  and  the  reference  of  the  inscription  was  to  the 
marriage  of  the  dead  with  Persephone.  It  had  come  from  a 
tomb  excavated  by  the  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ancient  Mareshah  in  the  Shephelah.  I  am  the  guest  of  the 
Franciscan  monks  in  Tyre,  and  the  abbot  holds  a  discourse  on 
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the  Antiquities  of  the  country.  He  had  been  in  Jerusalem 
when  Dr.  Bliss  was  excavating  there,  and  had  followed  his 
work  closely  and  intelligently.  I  meet  an  American  mission- 
ary at  the  Jewish  town  of  Safed  in  Galilee,  and  he  tells  me  of 
monuments  which  he  has  discovered  in  northern  Galilee  in 
missionary  and  hunting  tours,  which  are  as  yet  on  no  map,  of 
a  cave  full  of  flint  fragments,  remains  of  the  period  of  the 
stone  workers,  and  much  more. 


Col.  Yankk,  a  retired  officer,  has  just  read  a  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society  on  the  results 
of  a  journey  last  year  through  Asia  Minor,  undertaken  for  the 
purposes  of  historical  and  geographical  investigation.  The 
starting  point  of  the  journey  was  Alexandretta,  and  the  route 
followed  was  first  to  Smyrna,  then  by  ship  to  Rhodes,  Messina 
and  Adana,  on  the  Cilician  coast.  An  excursion  to  Pompeiop- 
olis  was  made,  as  well  as  one  from  Alexandretta  to  Bailan  and 
the  Bailan  Pass.  The  latter,  lying  680  mitres  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  afforded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Plain  of  Antioch 
and  the  Kara-su  Valley.  On  returning  to  the  battlefield  of 
Issus,  where  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius,  surveys 
were  made,  which  excited  much  curiosity  among  the  popu- 
lation. 

Two  other  passes,  mentioned  by  Strabo  andXenophon,  were 
also  visited,  one  forming  a  defile  along  the  coast.  The  battle- 
field of  Issus  is  crossed  by  two  rivers,  and  the  common  opinion 
was  that  the  river  which  proved  disastrous  to  Darius  was  the 
most  northerly  one.  The  lecturer  regarded  this  assumption 
as  erroneous,  as  the  river  in  question  had  high  steep  banks. 
The  southern  river  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  one  which 
Darius  had  in  his  rear.  Misled  by  his  scouts  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Macedonian  army,  be  committed  the  same  mis- 
take which  was  so  fatal  to  him  at  Granicus,  drawing  up  his 
troops  on  too  limited  a  ground  in  front  of  the  river.  The 
lecturer  considered  that  the  estimate  of  600,000  men  as  the 
strength  of  the  Persian  Army  was  excessive,  since  so  large  a 
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body  of  troops  could  never  have  had  room  on  the  battlefield. 
The  number  was  probably  only  60,000.  Alexander,  who  had 
recovered  from  his  illness  caused  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus 
more  rapidly  than  bis  opponent  had  expected,  surprised  the 
Persians  in  their  unfavorable  position  and  defeated  them. 

From  Issus  the  lecturer  continued  his  journey  over  the 
Cilician  Gate  and  the  Taurus  Range  to  the  salt  steppes  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  survey 
the  course  and  the  valley  of  the  Kokun-su.  The  valley  leads 
up  to  the  Taurus  and  forms  at  the  top  a  level  150  metres  in 
width,  encompassed  by  high  rocks,  which  must  have  been 
passed  over  by  armies  in  ancient  times  on  their  marches  from 
the  coast  to  the  northwest. 

Trips  were  made  from  Smyrna  to  Pergamon,  Ephesus  and 
Troy.  At  Troy  a  party  of  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  arch- 
aeologists, who  were  visiting  the  hills  of  Hissarlic,  under  the 
guidance  of  Prof.  Dorpfeld,  was  met.  From  this  point  the 
neighboring  battlefield  on  the  Granicus  (Karaboga)  was  vis- 
ited. At  the  spot  where  Darius  suffered  his  first  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  the  Granicus  is  only  a  shallow  expanse  of 
water,  which  can  be  waded  without  difficulty  and  which  has 
doubtless  been  often  crossed  by  armies. 


Prof.  Dr.  George  Steindorff  sends  to  the  Sunday  School 
Times  an  interesting  account  of  research  in  Egypt  during  the 
season  which  has  just  come  to  a  close.  He  refers  to  the  work 
of  John  Garstang  at  Benihassan,  for  the  Liverpool  and  several 
private  collections  ;  of  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Abydos ;  of 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  at  El  Hibeh,  and  in  Behnera,  the 
ancient  Oxyrynchus  ;  of  Mr.  Davis  at  Thebes ;  of  the  Reisner  at 
Naga  Oeir,  opposite  Girgeh,  for  the  University  of  California ; 
of  the  German  Orient  Society  near  the  pyramid  of  King  Ne- 
woser-ra  of  the  fifth  dynasty ;  and  of  Mr.  Ballard,  an  English 
private  citizen,  on  the  extensive  pyramid  plain  of  Gizeh. 

Referring  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  fragment  of  Jesus' 
'  Sayings,"  Dr.  Steindorff  says  :    "  None,  however,  is  more  im- 
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portant  than  the  new  fragment  of  the  '  Sayings  of  Our  Lord,' 
dating  from  the  third  century.  In  1897  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
had  already  discovered  a  fragment  of  the  Logia  Jesu,  which  at 
once  attracted  the  greatest  attention  in  educated  circles,  and 
called  forth  a  voluminous  literature.  The  new  fragment  is 
very  similar  in  contents  to  that  of  1S97.  Bach  'Saying' 
likewise  begins  with  the  words  '  Jesus  says.'  Many  of  these 
'  Sayings '  are  not  known  elsewhere ;  others  are  found  in  the 
Gospels,  but  are  cited  in  somewhat  altered  form.  The  condi- 
tion of  six  of  the  new  Logia  is  very  fragmentary.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  more  readily  determine  the  origin  of  the  '  Say- 
ings '  from  the  new  papyrus  than  front  the  one  of  1897.  It  has 
an  Introduction  which  declares  that  what  follows  consists  of 
1  the  words  which  Jesus,  the  living  God,  spake  to  two  of  his 
disciples.'  One  of  the  '  Sayings '  is  to  some  extent  already 
familiar,  though  not  found  in  any  of  the  canonical  writings, 
namely,  '  He  who  rules  shall  remain,'  cited  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  derived  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  Reminders  of  the  earlier  Logia,  as  is  well  known, 
have  also  been  discovered  in  the  '  Miscellanies '  of  Clemens  of 
Alexandrinns  (III,  10,  63,  70,  15,  98,  99).  Perhaps  the  newly 
found  Logia  fragments  will  bring  value  to  Henriei's  opinion 
that  at  one  time  there  existed  an  independent  Logia  collec- 
tion. Grenfell  and  Hunt,  as  also  Harnack,  maintain  that  the 
first  Logia  were  derived  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians." 

Prof.  Dr.  Von  Luschan  has  just  returned  from  his  fifth  ex- 
pedition to  northern  Syria,  bringing  with  him  thirty-four 
large  boxes  of  Hittite  archaeological  finds,  intended  for  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  As  the  finds  of  the  other  four  expe- 
ditions are  also  there,  the  Museum  will  become,  next  to  that  of 
Constantinople,  the  headquarters  for  Hittite  archaeological 
studies.  This  is  one  step  towards  satisfying  German  ambi- 
tion to  make  the  collections  in  Berlin  rival  those  in  the  British 
Museum,  where,  it  is  alleged,  foreign  savants  and  scholars  are 
no  longer  welcomed  as  they  were  in  former  days. 
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THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  iSSj  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  ant 
Sir  Erasmus  WL'sou  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  ths 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
othef  labors  In  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pre- historic  times,  the  "Hyksos"  con 
quest,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  Industries  and  aits.  They 
relate  to  Biblical  sites.  New  Testament  corrobations,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  grea'c  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  In  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  art  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  ss 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nils  *)»>*  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

*uree  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
puoiishes  Its  annual  volume  ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  «a  artistic 
brockur*.  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fond  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
dries  have  been  identified  ;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratis,  and  Daphnes  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronse  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found;  new  and  unexpected  light  ha.  been  cost  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Groek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Ahnas,-  the 
Hones  of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Besetta 
sf  the  Bible  and  Bnbsstis  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  rains  of  aeculiar  signifkana* 
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and  grandeur.  Inscribed  with  text*  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Deii  -el-Bahari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  In  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt 

Thb  Ahchjkolooical  SuftVir  or  Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  t8oo,  is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Bershefa 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as it  was,"  3500 
B.  C,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archasological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 
Gkxco-Romah  Bkakcb. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  fn  rSg7.  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  end  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St  John ;  the  Logie  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classics]  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  awl  dalight 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exporattoa  Fund. 


Publications;  of  the  eawt  i€x»  I  oration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  Memoir  for 
1883-84.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.     Price  I5.00. 

II.  Tanla.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-85.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  Naukratls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  tiy  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Ooshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Soft  el  Hcnneh.    Memoir  for  1886-87.    By 

Edouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  $5. do. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebrsheh.  Memoir  for  1887-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  hfrrray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 
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VI.  Nankratb.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1888-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  F. 
LL  Griffith.    Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  Tbe  City  ol  Onlaa  and  the  Mound  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  Tell - 
el-Yahudiyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edouard  Naville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  Bubaatla.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tanla.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing : 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LL  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brngsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Orsokon  II.  (Bnbastis.)  Memoir  for  1890-1.  By 
Edouard  Naville.    With  thirty-nine  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Ahnai  el  Medineh.  Memoir  for  1891-3.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paherl  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paherl,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.    Edition  de  Luxe,  $10. 50. 

XII.  Delrel  Babari.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1892-3.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $$.00. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Babrrl.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1S93-4.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Babari.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894-5.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $1. 50. 

XV.  Deabasheh.  Memoir  for  1895-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Babari.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1896-7.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1-LXXXVI.    Twocolored,  with  description.    Royal  folio $7.50. 

XVII.  Dendereh.  Memoir  for  1S97-8.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Thirty-eight 
plates.     Price  $5.00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $2. 50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  tbe  First  Dynasty  at  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for 
1898-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Babari.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  1899-1900.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIH.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 

XX.  DhMOpolU  Parva.  Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  earliest  Dynasties.    Part  II.    Memoir  for 

1 900- 1.     By.   W.    M.     Flinders    Petrie.     Sixty-three   plates.     Price  $5.00.     Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  (1.50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1902-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Weigall.     Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

HrrtHBOleoical  Survey  Fund. 

Edited   by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1890-r.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.    Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  $5-00. 

II.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Bersheh.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1892-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  $500. 

IV.  El  Bersheh.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $5.00. 

V.  Benl    Hasan.    Part  HI.     Volume  for    1694-5.    By    F.    LI.    Griffith.    Ten 

colored  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-6.     By  F.  LI.  Griffith.     Nine  colored  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.     Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  Maataba  of  PUhbetep  and  Akhcthetep  at  Saqqarch.  Parti.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  By  N.  de  G.  Davits.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  The  Mastnba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akbetbetep  at  Saqqareh.  Fart  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9,  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1SB9-90,  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.     Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delrel  debrawl.  Parti.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  K. 
deG.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Qebrawl.  Volume  for  1 901-3.  By  N.  de  G. 
I.avies.     Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  (5.00. 

eraeeo-Koman  Branch. 

I.  The  Oxyrhyncbus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  i?.<,7-S.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 
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II.  The  Oxyrkyncbus  Papyri,  Part  II.  Volume  Cor  iSoto.  By  Bernard  P. 
Gren/ell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  Fayum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1899-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.     Eighteen  plates.    Price  (5.00. 

IV.  Tebtunls  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  1900-1,  1901-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
fell and  Arthur  &  Hunt 

Annual  Jlrcbatoloafcal  Report*. 

Yearly  summaries  by  P.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Crura  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LI.  Griffith.    From  1892-3  to  1901-2.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special   Publication*. 

Login  lesou.  Sayings  of  Oar  Lord.      Prom  an  early  Greek  papyrus.     By.  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt.     Price  15  cents. 
Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.    With  letterpress  and  index.    Second  Edition.    Price 

tl.00. 

Guide  to  Temple  of  Delr  el  Babarl.    With  Plan.     Price  1 5  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.     By  W.  E.  Crura.     Price  $1.75. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab — Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J,  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somers  Clark,  F.  a  A.     Price  fio.oo. 

Office  of  the  Committee  for  the  United  States  of  Amerira. 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

I giv*  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  t)u  sum  of. — 

to  be  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  suck  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  I  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipl  of  Ike  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 


Witness} 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 
Patroa. 

THE  KING 
PrnMaat. 

Till  Akchbishof  of  Cantwiury. 

Chairman  of  ExecatlTe  Committee. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B-.  K.  C.  M.  G-,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Hononry  Treasurer.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Waiter  Morrison.  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Crack,  Esq. 

Afitlnf  Secretary. 
George  Armstrong. 
Mow. 
j8  Conduit  Strict,  W.  London, 
American  Member*  ef  General  Commlttoo, 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilmak,  LL.D.,  Baltimore 
President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilfricht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  Ret.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Clarence  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Ret.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Pkofemoe  Theodore  P.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Arctueology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  sand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.  It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

2.  It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters, 

3.  It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 
These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  name!  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  H.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai);  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C  B-,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Col.  C  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
ern Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener.  C  H.  g!. 
R.  E  *(SuTYoyor  with  Col   Condor);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  0.,  R.  E. , 
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Canon  Tristram,  F.  R.  S.;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  P.  J. 
BUsa. 

Although  the  Society  it  not  a  religions  society,  strictly  so-called,  Its  work  1* 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  Its  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  sad  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  Its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

I.  Excavations  at  Jikusalim. — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.      These  were  made  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 


PuU  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  of 
the  Fund. 

3.  Thi  Ricovsky  or  tub  Stnacoouis. — Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  Th»  Sutit  or  Wiituh  Palestine. — This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
it  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita — some  names 
were  filled  in  conjecturally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  171  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Tbs  Abch.*olooicai.  Wokk  or  H.  Clxbxont-Gannbau.— Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Geter),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezctha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  &c.  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  FivxHundxid  Squass  Milks  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  CoL  Condor, 
R.E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans-Jordanic  District  Is  full  of  Interest, 
and  abounds  with  rnms  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  important  rains  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaul&n, 
'Ajlftn,  and  part  of  the  Hanran,  embracing 'a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

6.  Thi  Geological  Spxvky  of  Palmtihk,  by  Psor.  E.   Hull,  F.  R,  S.— 
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The  facts  brought  forward  throw  new  light  on  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  'Arabeh  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chicester  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

7.  Inquiry  into  Manners  and  Customs,  Proverbs,  Legends,  Traditions. 
&c  Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  are  fast  destroying  whatever  retards  of the  past  lit  exposed. 

1.     Subscribers  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive— 

»  fi)  Post  free  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
mada  in  the  Holy  Land. 

(■)    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

{j>    Tost  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "Thirty  Years'  Work." 

(A)     Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices. 

a>  •obscribers  of  la. 50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
en**W"4  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
St*' 'mints  ftnd  in  Biolia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  wham 
books,  casts,  price  lists,  Ac. .  can  be  obtained.    Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 


THEODORE  P.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
43  Qui»cy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Publication!. 

I.  The  SaTTey  of  Wester*  Palestine,  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in 3  vols.;  ■  The  Name  Lists,"  1  vol. ;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1 
vol.  ;  "Jerusalem,"  1  vol.  ;  "The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol.  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "  Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

II.  The  ReeOTerj  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
K.c.b.,  R.E.,  &c.,  and  Major- Gene  ml  Sir  Charles  Warren,  il.cs.,  %.*.,  &c. 

III.  Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder.  r.e 
IT.    Heth  and  Moab.    By  LieuL-Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  k.b. 

V.    Across  the  Jordan.    A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Hauran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  cr 
YI.    The  Surrey  of  the  Janlan.    By  G.  Schumacher,  ex. 
TIL    Mount  Solr.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  m.a..  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 

VIII.  Syrian  Stone  Lore.    By  Lieut -CoL  Conder,  d.c-l.,  e-jl 

IX.  Thirty  Years'  Work :  t  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir  Walbx 
Besant,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 
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X.  Altaic  Hiiroglyphs  end  mttite  Inscriptions.  ByLieuL-CoLConder.r>.c,L.,«.n. 

XI.  The  Geology  of  Palestine  ul  Arabia  Petrsen.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  u.a., 

IX  D.     F.K.I. 

XII.  Names  and  Pla««a  la  the  01*  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  with 
references  to  Josephns,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.      By  George  Armstrong. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  BySir  Walter  Besaat  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer 
XIT.    The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries,    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

XVI.  Laehish  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amorites).  An  account  of  the 
excavations.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petrle. 

XVII.  Aa  Introduction  to  tte  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways. 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Hap  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XVIII.  The  City  and  the  Land.  Second  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem ;  (a)  The 
Future  of  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine:  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
fund;  (5)  The  Hittites;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachlsh) ;  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  In 
Palestine.  m 

XIX.  The  Tell  Amaru  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Laehish.  Stcond 
Edition.')  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  R.  Conder, 
D.c.L.,  ll.d.,  w.a.A.s. ,  a. a.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1460  B.  C.  .by  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Ac., 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  Abila,  Fells,  and  Northern  'Ajlu  (of  the  DecapoUs).   By  G.  Schumacher! 

XXL  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  F.  J.  Bliss,  m.  a. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund ;  with  upwards  of  sjo  illustrations. 

XXII.  J  abas  Maeeabaens  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut. -Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  b.k. 

XXIII.  The  Latin  King dum  of  Jemsalem,  10M  to  18*1  A.  D.  By  Lieut. -CoL 
C.  R.  Conder,  LL.D.,  m.s.a.s.,  k.e. 

XXIV.  Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  18W-18M  InelulT*. 

XXV.  -  The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  one  volume. )  By  Lieut  -Col,  C 
8.  Condon,  D.c.i,.,  LL.D.,  a.L 

XXVI.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Fetra,  and  the  Wady  'Arafcak.  By  H. 
Chichester  Hart,  a.  a.,  f.l.s. 

XXVII.  The  Archaeological  Researches  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Gannean,  ix.  o. 

XXVIII.  Excavations  at  Jenualem,  18M-18»7.    By  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  Dickie. 


Maps — Scale,  3-8  of  an  inch — 1  Mile. 

L    Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  20  sheets. 

IL    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  20  sheets.    With  modern  names  only. 

III.  Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets. 

IV.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  1a  sheets.  This  map  has  only  the  modern 
names  on  it 

V.  The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

VI.  The  Bedneed  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  level. 
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TIL     Plejs  efJenuka,  shewing  in  red  the  latest  discoveries,  with  separate  list 
af  ref erences. 
Till.    Plan  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus. 

IX.  Tie  Section  of  the  Country,  North  and  Sooth,  East  and  West 

X.  The  Balled  Map  of  Palestine  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  recently. 
issued  Old  and  New  Testament  Map.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baalbeck  in  the  North,  to  Kadeah  Baraea  in  the  Sooth,  and  shows  nearly  all 
that  is  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  Nbw  Edition  or  thb  Collottpb  Pbimt  of  ths  Raised  Map,  so  inches  by 
iB  i-a  inches,  now  ready.  Price  to  subscriber*,  as.  3d.;  non-subscribers  j*.  yd., 
post  free.     Lantirn  Slidts  0/  tk*  Raistd  Mop. 

Photographs — A   Very   Large   Collection. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Photographs,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
names  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  80  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Siloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lanttrn  Slides  of  the  Bible  places  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue, 

Casts. 
Seal  or  "  Hags; "1.  tke  Sob  of  Shebulak." 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachish. 
And  eat  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

37  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

COUNCIL,   1903. 

President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.  D.,  &c,  &c. 
Vice-Presidents :  The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace,  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York ; 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Northampton;  The  most  Noble  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  K.  T.,  &c,  &c;    The   Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 

Secretary,  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.  S.  A. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  F.  Legge. 

The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  ef  21s.  per  annum,  for  which  the 

eight  or  nine  annual  parts  of  the  Proceedings  are  supplied  to  the  subscriber. 

These  journals  contain  from  30  to  40  plates  per  annum. 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with 
Cuneiform,  Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  STOICISM 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISCIPLES. 

EPICTETUS,  SENECA,  AND  MARCUS  AURELIU5 

By    DR.     CMA8.     H.     S.     DAVIS. 

CONTENTS 

I.     The  Greek  Religion.  VIII.     Relations  to  Christianity. 

IL    Greek  Philosophy.  IX-    Some  Roman  Stoics. 

TIL    Socrates  *    Epictetuo. 

XI.     Seneca. 
IV.     Founders  of  Stoicism. 

XII.     Marcos  Aurelius. 
V.    Doctrines  of  Stoicism.  „„     _  ,     _        .        _  ,  ^ 

XIII.    Selections  from  EpictetuH. 
VI.    Roman  Stoicism.  XIV     8alectiotlB  fron  Senecs. 

VII.    Roman  Jurisprudence.  XV.     Seclections  from  Marcus  Anreliua 

Svo.  269  pp.    Price  $1.40 
HERBERT  B.  TURNER  <fc  CO.,  Botton,  Matt. 
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efficient  History  from  the  Monuments. 

16mo.,  Cloth,  with  Illustration*.    Each  80  Cents. 


PERSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest.     W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.  A. 


This  series  of  books,  published  in  London,  is  intended  to  Illustrate  the  Sacred  Scriptui 
ny  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  Bast. 

For  talc  at  the  office  of  BIBLIA,  and  will  be  tent  pottage  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 

BY  STEPHEN  DENISON  PEET.  Ph.  a 

Editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian,    Author  of  "  The  Mound-Builders,  Their  Verb  and  RcSct," 
"Animal  Effigin  and  FmfrUm.tL-  Mound*,''  "Aboriginal  Rellgloni,''  and  other  Verio. 


400  Pages,  Finely  Illustrated.     Retail  Price,  $4.00 


This  book  treats  of  that  mysterious  people  called  the  Cliff- Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  coming  In  as  a  very 
Important  part.  The  "age"  of  the  Cliff-Dwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  brought  out.  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery: First,  by  the  Spaniards ;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  and  later  on  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Cliff-Houses  are  very  graphic  and  are  illustrated  by  many  plates 
ind  small  cuts,  which  present  to  the  eye.  the  wonderful  architecture  and  the  strange  situation 
of  these  Cliff-Dwellings. 

A  chapter  is  given  to  an  account  of  the  Wonderful  Cliff  Palace,  with  its  many  storried 
houses,  its  round  towers,  estufas  or  temples,  store-rooms,  balconies;  courts,  and  various  apart- 
ments. A  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  Cliil- Dwell inga  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Pueblos  which  are  still  standing— some  of  them  in  ruins. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  field ,  and  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  have  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonora,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  cuts  are  given  in  illustration.  No  other  book  has  ever  been  published 
which  is  so  comprehensive.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Address:  Tbe  American  Antiquarian,  5817  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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A  History  of  Egypt 

From  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII.,  B.  C.  30.  By 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budqm,  M.  A.,  Llct.  D.,  D.Lit.  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.    Illustrated.    In  8  volumes,  cloth,  $1.25  each. 


Vol.  I.  Egypt  in  the  Neolithic  and 
Archaic  Period. 

Vol.  II.  Egypt  under  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid Builders. 

Vol.  III.  Egypt  under  the  Amenembats 
and  Hyksos. 

Vol.  IV.     Egypt  and  Her  Asiatic  Empire. 


Vol.V.   Egypt  und a r  Rame sea  the  Great. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  under  the  Priest-Kings 
and  Tanites  and  Nubians. 

Vol.  VII.  Egypt  under  the  Saites,  Per- 
sians and  Ptolemies. 

Vol.  VIII.  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemiea 
and  Cleopatra  VII. 

times  which  we  possess,  may  be  said  without  undue  eulogy  lD  mark  an  epoch  In 
is  country."— Glasgow  iltratd. 

have  a  graphic  history  of  the  period  written  from  a  careful  study  of  their  monumental 
I  the  nownf.tl  of  the  nation       They  arc   Initisp.^.siole  to  the  student  <i(  thus*  (indent 


Far  Sail  by  All  Beokstllcrs.     Stint  far  Catalogue. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY   PRBS5,  American  Branch, 

01   and  93   FIFTH   AVENUE,  NEW   YORK. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAPYRL 

A  list  of  118  Papyri  presented  in  1901,  to  American  colleges 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Prepared  by  William 
Copley  Winslow.       Price,  10  cents. 

EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  FOR  OUR  MUSEUMS. 
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Recent  Hrcbatelogical  Discoveries  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  there  is  no  seat  of  ancient  civ- 
ilization where  the  words  of  past  history  are  more  perfectly 
preserved  than  in  Egypt.  Although  but  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  to  them  because  of  the  greater  interest  be- 
stowed upon  native  Egyptian  monuments,  numerous  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions  are  annually  discovered  in  the  Nile 
Valley.  The  Greek  and  Roman  rule  and  official  personages, 
are  naturally  referred  to  in  these  texts  and  consequently  the 
memorials  upon  these  engraved  records  are  closely  connected 
with  documents  found  upon  papyri. 

The  editors  of  "  The  Archiv  fur  Papyrnsforschung  "  have 
therefore  most  properly  decided  to  print  in  their  journal  from 
time  to  time  a  "corpus"  of  these  newly  found  inscriptions,  and 
the  first  installment  by  M.  Seymour  de  Ricci  has  just  been 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Bulletin  Epigraphique  de 
l'Egypte  Romaine;  Inscriptions  Grecques,  1896-1903."  The 
Latin  texts  being  postponed  until  later  in  the  year.    To  all 
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who  know  the  young  scholar  entrusted  with  the  task,  no  com- 
ment is  necessary  as  to  his  erudition  and  industry  in  perform- 
ing such  a  work. 

The  system  of  publication  adopted  by  M.  de  Ricci  is  the  chron- 
ological one,  and  his  series  of  texts  commences  with  the  reign 
of  Augustas.  The  first  given  is  now  the  celebrated  memorial 
of  Gains  Cornelias  Gallns  recording  his  Ethiopian  war,  or 
"campaign  of  the  Cataracts." 

Inscription  No.  5,  which  hails  from  Alexandria,  is  an  honorific 
degree  in  favor  of  a  personage,  probably  a  jew,  because  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  peculiar  Greek  word  arckisunagogos. 

No.  9  gives  the  names  of  Publins  Octavius,  Prefect  of  Egypt 
from  A,  D.  1  to  3.  No.  31  also  preserves  a  record  of  a  second 
prefect,  Gains  Tettius  Africanius  Cassianns  Priscus,  whose 
government  was  in  A.  D.  8s. 

The  most  important  text  is  a  long  thirty-five  line  inscription 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  upon  a  tablet  found  at  the  excavation 
around  Tbeodosius'  column  at  Alexandra.  It  is  of  the  year  171 
or  17a  A  D.,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation,  except  •  few  let- 
ters; and  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Latin  Epigraphy 
extant 

No.  70  gives  us  the  name  of  a  third  prefect,  Veturius  Macri- 
nus,  who  held  office  under  Caracalla,  He  later  rose  to  be  a 
Pretorian  Prefect  of  the  Empire. 

The  column  of  Pompey  at  Alexandra  had  a  long  text  of  Dio- 
cletian which  has  been  printed  in  the  Corpus  of  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions, No.  4681.  A  lost  copy  of  this  inscription  has  been  found 
among  the  papers  of  Pourmont  in  the  French  National  Li- 
brary. The  Prefect  there  mentioned  is  finally  now  read  as 
poceidioc  in  its  Greek  form. 

The  latest  texts  in  this  Epigraphic  Bulletin  are  of  Valens 
and  Gratian.  There  are  ninety-six  inscriptions  in  all,  and 
no  history  of  Roman  Egypt  will  be  complete  without  con- 
sulting this  little  collection. 

There  are  many  well  described  and  partially  translated  an- 
cient  Egyptian  books,  such  as  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead,"  the 
"  Book  of  Hades,"  the  "  Ritual  of  Embalmenta,"  "  The  Book  of 
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Pylons,"  the  "  Funeral  Ritual/'  "  The  Book  of  the  Amtuat," 
and  the  "  Book  of  Respirations,"  "  The  Book  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Divine  (or  sacred)  Barque,"  and  the  "Book  to  Hake 
One's  Name  Flourish,"  or  "  to  be  preserved,"  called  by  Pro- 
fessor Lieblein  "  The  Second  Book  of  Respirations." 

There  is,  however,  another  ritual  treatise  by  the  Egyptian 
Priests,  entitled  by  Monsieur  A.  Horet,  who  has  published  it, 
"The  Ritual  of  Daily  Divine  Worship,"  which  has  not  yet  been 
familiar  to  Egyptian  students.  A  portion  of  this  work  is  writ- 
ten upon  a  papyrus  at  Berlin,  and  twenty  years  ago  was  sum- 
marised by  Herr  Oscar  Von  Lemon. 

The  editio  princept  of  these  priestly  performances  is  not 
preserved  upon  a  papyrus  but  painted  upon  the  walls  of  the 
seven  chambered  temple  of  Seti  I  at  Abydos.  Marriette  dis- 
interred these  halls  in  1 8s 9,  but  their  inscriptions  have  never 
been  properly  published  until  now.  The  text  of  the  papyrus 
gives  the  Theban  version  of  the  theme.  Temples  in  other 
provinces  of  Egypt  give  fragments  of  this  Ritual.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  formula  of  worship  of  the  Deity  common  to  all 
Egypt,  and  not  a  local  cult  form  only. 

The  performance  of  the  acts  of  worship  indicated,  and  repe- 
tition of  the  prayers  and  incantations,  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
acted by  the  Pharaoh,  as  high  priest,  but  assuredly  the  king 
was  frequently  vicariously  represented  by  some  chief  of  the 
priestly  hierarchy.  The  great  object  of  worship  appears  to 
have  been  the  statue  of  the  god  Osiris  encrusted,  or  covered, 
with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  This  statue 
was  so  made,  that  the  head,  arms  and  limbs  were  movable, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  moved  in  response  to  its  worship. 
Associated,  or  identified,  with  Osiris,  in  this  book,  we  have 
Horns,  Ms,  Ainmon,  Harmakhis,  Ptah,  and  the  Pharaoh.  We 
are  told  the  figure  of  the  god  was  first  brought  forth  from  the 
secret  place  in  the  edifice,  then  we  are  given  all  the  incanta- 
tions having  to  be  repeated  and  all  gestures  to  be  performed, 
First,  the  king,  or  priest,  purified  the  sanctuary,  and  himself, 
be  then  opened  the  ark,  or  statues'  receptacle,  and  worshipped 
the  god,  taking  hold  of  and  embracing  the  image.    He  next 
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dressed  and  adorned  the  statue  and  after  further  ceremonies, 
which  are  not  too  prolix,  for  it  was  a  daily  worship,  the  officiant 
when  departing  from  the  temple  placed  a  seal  upon  the  gate,  or 
pylons.  Daring  part  of  the  ceremonial  the  priest,  or  Pharaoh, 
as  frequent  in  Egyptian  worship,  was  clothed  in  an  animal's 
skin.  Por  a  fall  account  of  this  interesting  "Ritual"  readers 
mast  peruse  "  Le  Rituel  dn  Culte  Divin  Journalier  en  Egypte," 
by  A.  More.    "Annates  da  Musee"  Guiraet,"  vol.  14. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  wonderful  series  of  dispatches 
from  the  Egyptian  governors  in  Palestine  and  Syria  to  the 
Pharaohs  received,  were  it  necessary,  absolute  corroborative 
evidence  by  the  discovery  of  a  similar  cuneiform  tablet;  to 
those  found  at  Tel  el  Amarna,  at  Lachish  in  Palestine  itself. 
Several  documents  in  the  Archives  of  Amenophis  came  from 
Jerusalem  or  Uru-Salem. 

Confirmation  of  Egyptian  sway  over  this  subsequently  sacred 
Hebrew  city,  has  just  been  presented  by  the  finding  there,  in 
excavation,  of  an  Egyptian  scarab*  It  may  be  translated 
"  One  who  is  of  the  royal  retinue  life  health  and  strength."  It  is 
probably  a  signet  given  by  the  Pharaoh  to  a  governor  or  plen- 
ipotentiary to  append  to  ordinances  and  documents  on  behalf 
of  a  king.  The  formula  "  life  health  and  force  "  is  an  invoca- 
tion used  on  approaching  Egyptian  royalty. 

An  Egyptian  inscription  carved  upon  a  table  or  "altar  of  of- 
offerings  "  of  Egyptian  workmanship  has  recently  been  found 
at  Gebal,  or  Byblos,  just  north  of  Sidon.  Upon  it  is  a  royal 
car-touch  containing  the  name  of  Shashank,  a  king  of  the  XXVI 
dynasty.  Now  this  is  the  Biblical  Shishak  who  invaded 
Judah  under  Jeroboam.  The  narrative  in  Kings,  as  Bible  stu- 
dents are  well  aware,  was  substantiated  by  Shashank'a  own 
acount,  on  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  of  the  Palestenian  conquests. 
Adullum,  Ajalon,  Beth-Horon.  Megiddo  and  others  being 
there  enumerated.  But  he  also  inscribed  a  list  of  places  north 
of  Judea.  In  the  new  relic  we  possess  now  as  in  the  case  of 
the  seal  from  Jerusalem,  a  text  confirming  the  Hebrew  and 

•  See  Revue  Biblique,  1903,  p.  441. 
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hieroglyphic  testimonies,  preserved  in  the  heart  of  the  terri- 
tory itself.    See  C.  R.  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  1903,  p.  91. 

The  sands  of  Egypt  have  not  only  stored  up  for  us  papyri 
with  writings  in  Egyptian  scripts,  and  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
also  some  pieces  in  Aramaic,  that  is  to  say  a  language  and 
letters  almost  precisely  similar  to  ancient  Hebrew.  Several 
such  documents  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  another  most  val- 
uable one  containing  Jewish  names  belongs  to  Professor  Sayce 
and  has  been  published  this  year  by  the  "  Society  of  Biblical 
Archseolgy." 

It  is  rumored,  too,  that  Dr.  Reisner,  working  for  the  Cali- 
fornia University,  has  found  several.  A  much  more  perfect, 
and  valuable,  specimen  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  Marquis 
de  Vogue'  and  will  be  published  by  Professor  Euting,  the  great 
authority  upou  Semitic  Inscriptions.  It  is  an  official  report  of 
the  14th  year  of  Darius,  and  suggest  that  these  Aramaic  papyri 
axe  probably  of  Persian,  or  Ptolemaic  date. 

Joseph   Offord,   M.  S.  B.  A. 


Dot*  en  ID*  early  tl«c  of  iron  in  Egypt 

Now  that  Professor  Petrie  has  discovered  iron  in  deposits  of 
Vlth  Dynasty  date  at  Abydos,  the  contention  of  those  Egypt- 
ologists who  have  always  maintained  that  iron  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians  from  the  earliest  times  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  correct.  The  fact  that  iron  was  known  to,  and  used  by, 
the  Egyptians  over  2,000  years  before  it  came  into  use  in 
Europe  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  bard  to  square  with  current 
theories,  but  it  is  a  fact  Professor  Petrie's  find  is  a  lump  of 
worked  (?)  iron,  perhaps  a  wedge,  which  is  rusted  on  a  bent 
piece  of  copper.  The  other  objects  of  copper  found  with  it  are 
undoubtedly  of  Vlth  Dynasty  date.  They  include  a  mirror,  an 
axe-head,  adze-blade,  etc.,  of  types  intermediate  between  those 
of  the  IVth  and  those  of  the  Xllth  Danasty  (Petrie,  Abydos, 
II.,  p.  33).  They  apparently  belong  to  a  building  of  Pepi  I. 
{ibid.).  Each  bad  been  carefully  wrapped  up  in  linen,  the 
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traces  of  which  still  remain.  Those  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  British  Museum,  consisting  of  the  fragment  of  iron,  a 
mirror,  axe-head,  adze-blade,  and  chisel,  here  illustrated,  are 
exhibited  in  the  Prehistoric  Gallery,  Case  J.  The  iron  is  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  illustration. 

This  is  the  third  find  of  iron  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Old  Kingdom.  In  1837  a  fragment  of  wrought-iron  was  dis- 
covered in  an  inner  joint  of  the  stone  blocks  in  one  of  the  air- 
passages  which  pass  upwards  from  the  interior  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  to  the  outer  air.*  This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
Egyptian  Department,  No.  9433  (3d  Egyptian  Room,  Case  K, 
19).  In  1861  Professor  Maspero  found  iron  in  the  pyramid  of 
a  Vth  Dynasty  king  at  Abuslr.  Professor  Petrie  has  now 
found  iron  in  a  Vlth  Dynasty  deposit  at  Abydos. 

Until  Professor  Petrie's  discovery  it  was,  perhaps,  allowable, 
in  view  of  the  certainty  of  the  comparatively  late  appearance 
of  iron  in  Europe,  to  doubt  whether  the  finds  at  Giza  and 
Abusfr  really  dated  back  to  the  remote  opoch  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Old  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  in  1888,  Professor  Montelius 
published  in  the  Swedish  anthropological  publication,  Ymtr 
(1888,  p.  3),  an  article  on  the  Bronze  Age  in  Egypt,  in  which 
he  rejected  the  evidence  of  the  pyramid  finds,  and  maintained 
"that  the  Egyptians  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Old  King- 
dom  and  probably  under  the  Middle  Kingdom  also — until 
about  1500  [more  correctly  1700]  B.  C. — were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron,  and  only  used  bronze  for  their  weapons 
and  tools  "  (p.  1 8).  His  doubts  had  been  anticipated  long  pre- 
viously (1861)  by  Rhind  (Thtban  Tombs  and  their  Tenants, 
P-  tsj). 

These  doubts  were  not,  however,  shared  by  those  Egyptolo- 
gists who  have  specially  studied  the  inscriptions,  one  of  whom, 
Professor  Piehl,  of  Upsala,  at  once  replied  to  Montelius  in  an 
article  entitled,  "  Bronsalder  i  Egypten? "  ( Ymer,  1888,  p.  v\ff\ 
in  which  he  traversed  the  latter's  conclusions  on  the  authority 
of  the  inscriptions,  which,  he  maintained,  actually  mentioned 
iron  as  earlyas  the  time  of  the  Vth  Dynasty. 

•Vyse,  Pyramid!  of  Ctxeh,  L,  276;  Beck,  Gesckkhte  des  Eisens,  1.,  85, 
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This  view  remained,  however,  unconfirmed  by  unchallenged 
archaeological  discovery  until  the  present  time.  Now  Professor 
Petrie's  find  being  incontrovertible,  it  is  no  longer  open  to  us 
to  say  that  the  two  earlier  finds  are  doubtful.  The  presump- 
tion now  is  that  the  iron  fragments  from  Abfislr  and  from  the 
Great  Pyramid  are  of  Vth  and  IVth  Dynasty  date  respectively. 
The  Gtza  fragment  will  be  about  150  years  older  than  the  piece 
from  Abydos. 

That  iron  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
seems  to  be  shown  by  Maspero's  discovery  of  "une  soie  de 
ciseau  brise"  et  la  virole  d'un  manche  de  hone,  dans  le  ciment 
qui  reliait  deux  des  pierres  de  la  pyramide  de  Mohammeriah, 
pres  d'Esneh  "  (Guide  du  Visiteur  au  Muste  de  Boulaq,  1883,  p. 
#96).  The  date  of  this  tomb  will  be  Xlllth  to  XVTIth  Dynasty, 
circa  1000-1700  B.  C. 

Montelins's  proposition  is  thus  shown  to  be  erroneous.  Iron 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  IVth  Dynasty 
(3700  B.  C.)  and  continued  to  be  known  to  them  thencefor- 
ward. Its  use  was,  however,  probably  by  no  means  common 
until  towards  the  end  of  the  "  New  Empire."  Professor  Petrie 
(Abydos,  II.,  p.  33;  pi.  ii,  io),  notes  an  iron  halbert-blade  of 
Rameses  III.'s  time  (exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  with 
the  Vlth  Dynasty  objects  described  above)  as  one  of  the  oldest 
known  specimens  of  an  Egyptian  iron  weapon;  its  date  is 
about  1 300  B.  C.  Very  probably  it  was  during  the  XlXth 
Dynasty  that  its  use  became  more  or  less  general,  though  it  in 
no  way  displaced  or  supplanted  bronze.  In  the  long  tribute 
lists  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  it  is  never  mentioned,  but  under 
the  XIX  Dynasty  it  occurs  in  a  religious  text  at  Abu  Simbel, 
in  which  the  god  Ptah  is  made  to  say  that  he  has  formed  the 
limbs  of  King  Rameses  II.  of  electrum,  his  bones  of  bronze, 
and  his  arm  of  iron.f 

This  is  the  oldest  literary  mention  of  iron  with  regard  to 
which  there  never  has  been  any  doubt  whatever.  The  word 
used  for  iron  here  is  ba-n-pet,  the  original  of  the  demotic  btnpi 
and  the  Coptic  btnipe — "iron."    Thus,  there  never  has  been 

f  nbu  a  kau-k  m  vasmu,  tts-k  M  hitmen,  det-k  ba-H-fiet. 
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any  doubt  that  iron  was  mentioned  by  the  Egyptians  at  least 
as  early  as  circa  1300  B.  C.  But,  as  has  been  said  above,  sev- 
eral Egyptologists  specially  versed  in  text-work  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  also  mentioned  in  texts  of  the 
Old  Kingdom.  The  word  which  they  considered  to  mean 
"iron  "  in  the  Vlth  Dynasty  Pyramid  Texts  is  ba,  the  first  ele- 
ment in  the  compound  word  iron,  ba-n-pttt  which  means  "  ba  of 
heaven,"  i.  e.t  originally  ae'rolitic  ba.%  Lepsras,  however,  took 
the  word  to  mean  "metal"  generally,  rather  than  "iron"  spe- 
cifically, thus  differing  from  Bmgsch,  who  preferred  the  restrict- 
ed meaning.  Bat,  now  that  we  know  that  iron  was  used  under 
the  Old  Kingdom,  it  seems  most  probable  that  ba  does  mean 
"iron"  in  the  Pyramid  Texts.  Very  possibly  it  originally 
meant  only  "  metal "  generally,  but  under  the  Old  Kingdom 
was  already  nsed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  signify  iron,  "the 
metal  (of  heaven),"  the  more  general  meaning  being  still  oc- 
casionally nsed,  as  in  such  a  phrase  as  bar  n  nub  "  mineral 
d'or." 

H.  R.  Hall. 


Hew  Roman  Occult*r*  Seal*. 

A  very  curious,  and  at  first  sight,  insignificant  series  of  an- 
tiquties  are  the  small  seals,  or  stamps,  of  the  old  Roman  Occu- 
lists,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  mast  museums  of 
Western  Europe.  The  texts  upon  them  are  necessarily  ex- 
tremely short,  often  giving  as  a  cine  to  the  meaning  merely  the 
initial  letter,  or  syllable  of  the  various  words  they  wish  to  be 
understood. 

Their  inscriptions,  nevertheless,  form  an  important  chapter 
of  ancient  medical  history,  and  a  connected  and  complete  ac- 
count of  them  will  at  the  proper  time  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  Each  year  sees  some  two  or  three  new  specimens 
added  to  the  fast  accumulating  stock,  and  last  year  one  was 

X  The  phrase  (occurring  is  late  texts)  ban-ta,  which  has  been  taken  to 
mean  "  ba  at  the  earth"  (iron  ore),  is  apparently  ba-n-ta-bol,  "foreign  ba," 
foreign  iron  (?). 
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found  which  has  a  text  of  more  than  usual  value  which  de- 
serves a  somewhat  particular  commentary. 

This  seal  has  been  found  at  Ragles  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Bure  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Courtot, 
intendant-general  at  Chalons,  and  is  of  special  interest  by  rea- 
son of  its  presenting  us  with  the  name  of  a  new  collyrium.  It 
has  a  barbarous  Latin  graffito  in  the  body  of  the  seal.  This 
cursive  writing  is  a  most  unusual  practice  upon  these  antiqui- 
ties. Unusual  also  is  the  omission  of  the  seal-owner's  name, 
which  in  this  case  has  not  been  engraved,  for  the  owner's 
name  has  only  been  similiarly  absent  in  some  seven  or  eight 
of  the  more  than  soo  occulist's  seals  hitherto  known.  The 
absence  of  the  user's  or  the  owner's  names  in  this  small 
percentage  of  cases  renders  it  possible  that  the  engravers  kept 
a  stock  of  seals  enumerating  the  most  fashionable  occulist 
remedies  of  the  time;  when,  if  a  practioner  traveling  through 
a  city  desired  to  acquire  one  immediately,  time  might  not  be 
available  for  the  engraving  of  his  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  perhaps  the  case  that  in  some  seals  we  have  bearing 
names  the  name  is  not  that  of  the  owner  but  that  of  some  pre- 
vious occulist  who  was  famed  for  the  invention  or  application 
of  the  collyria  which  they  enumerate,  precisely  as  some  medi- 
cines now  bear  the  name,  not  of  the  person  prescribing  them, 
but  of  the  physician  or  the  druggist  who  first  introduced  them. 
The  inscription  of  the  seal  discovered  at  Rugles  reads  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Collyrium  fos  post  impet(um), 

2.  Diapsoricum  delacrimator(ium). 

3.  Dicentetum  post  impetum, 

4.  Dielteiini  len(e)  ad  siccam  lipp(itu<lincm). 

i.  Collyrium  light  (to  apply)  after  the  acute  period  (of 
opthalmia).  3.  Collyrium  diapsoricum  to  excite  (or  stanch) 
tears.  3.  Collyrium  dicentetum  (to  apply)  after  the  acute 
period  of  ophthalmia.  4.  Collyrium  of  sweet  oil,  to  counteract 
dry  ophthalmia.  In  the  first  line  the  o  in  "fos"  has  an  accent 
showing  it  to  be  a  long  syllable,  and  in  corroboration  of  this  it 
has  been  found  spelt  "foos"  upon  the  oculist  seal  preserved  at 
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Nimes,  but  upon  another  seal  it  is  tpelt  "phoa."  There  exists, 
by  the  way,  a  little  vase  which  must  once  have  served  aa  a  re- 
ceptacle for  this  ointment,  for  in  the  Paris  Bibliothfcque  Na- 
tionale  is  a  small  lead  vase  which  is  engraved  with  the  word 
"phos."*  Here  we  evidently  attain  to  the  derivation  of  the 
words  "  fos  "  and  "  phos  " ;  it  is  phos,  the  Greek  for  light,  and 
is  one  of  a  number  of  similar  titles  which  the  Roman  oculists 
delighted  in  ascribing  to  their  remedies;  for,  interesting  as 
their  seals  are,  we  fear  that  the  practitioners  were  often  of  the 
quack  fraternity.  Similar  names  for  collyria  are  theodotium 
("  gift  of  the  gods  ")  amimetum  (inimitable),  or  baailinm,  (roy- 
al). However,  though  its  title  reveals  nothing  to  us,  fortu- 
nately for  science  classical  authors  can  be  cited  who  will 
almost  certainly  divulge  to  us  the  ingredients  forming  the 
collyria  utilised  by  the  unknown  owner  of  the  Rugles  seal. 
For  the  word  "  phos  "  appears  in  the  "  De  Re  Medica  "  of  Al- 
exander of  Tralles  who  tells  us  that  the  remedy  bearing  this  title, 
known  to  him,  was  employed  to  restore  feeble  vision  to  normal. 
The  formula  he  gives  is  as  follows:  "Oxide  of  zinc,  drachms 
8 ;  sal  ammoniac,  dr.  4;  saffron,  dr.  a ;  white  pepper,  dr.  3;  nard 
and  orpement  singulorum,  dr.  I.  et  S.,  valde  bonutn."  He  tells 
us  as  to  this  medley,  "  Falvis  cui  nomen  est  a  lumine  phos,  ad 
habitudinem  oculorum  efficax."  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
encountered  a  competitor,  for  Nicolas  Myrepsus,  in  his  "De 
Collyriis,"  gives  a  collyriutn  called  "light"  in  Latin,  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  are  quite  different  from  those  of  Alexander's 
"phos."  Galen  and  ^Etius,  copying  the  former  with  slight 
modifications,  describe  another  which  they  call  "phosphorus" 
which  also  is  not  in  any  way  identical  with  Alexander's  "phos." 
Where  upon  a  previously  published  seal  the  word  "foos" 
occurs  it  was,  we  are  told,  to  be  applied  "ad  lippitudinem" — that 
is,  to  the  cure  of  incipient  ophthalmia  and  therefore  in  both 
cases  it  claimed  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  same  malady,  though 
"post  impetum"  refers  rather  to  the  period  when  the  ophthal- 

'Catalogue  des  Bronzes  Antiques  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  par  MM. 
Babelon  et  Blanchet,  p.  673,  No.  3331. 
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mie  attack  becomes  less  acute,  and  when,  the  inflammatory  pain 
diminishing,  the  disease  threatens  to  devolop  into  a  chronic 
form.  The  seal  inscribed  "phos"  discovered  at  Poictiers  and 
the  little  vase  inscription  do  not  either  of  them  suggest  any 
malady  for  which  the  preparation  was  applicable.  If  the  finest 
Syrian  nard  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  recipe 
of  Alexander  of  Tralles  for  "  fos  *  it  might  account  for  the  pe- 
cuniary value  and  hence  for  the  apparently  high  estimation  of 
this  collyrium,  for  oleum  nardinum,  or  spikenard,  was  a  most 
costly  unguent  believed  to  be  obtained  from  a  plant  root, 
Nardostochys  jatamansifi  very  similar  to  valerian.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  Syrian  nard,  perhaps  Valeriana  sambucifolia,  was 
the  most  highly  valued. 

Proceeding  to  the  second  line  upon  the  seal,  "  Diapsoricnm  " 
is  also  the  base  of  a  collyrium  termed  "  psoricum."  The  longer 
word  occurs  upon  more  than  a  score  of  these  seals,  the 
shorter  one  upon  two.  Classical  medical  authors  do  not  help 
our  research  much  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  "psori- 
cum" was.  Formulas  for  it  are  preserved  by  Galen,  Celsus, 
and  others,  but  they  differ  in  the  ingredients  forming  the  mix- 
ture. When  a  remedy  commences  with  the  syllable  "  dia,"  it 
generally  means  that  it  was  the  chief  base  of  the  collyrium. 
In  addition  to  a  formula  for  "psoricum"  Galen  and  Celsus, 
in  describing  other  compound  collyria,  state  that  they  con- 
tained psoricum,  but  to  no  substance  do  they  give  the  title  of 
"diapsoricnm"  and  thus  so  far  the  classics  fail  to  tell  us  abso- 
lutely what  "  diapsoricum "  was.  Strange  to  say,  Marcellus 
Empiricus  J  does  give  us  a  diapsoricum  collyricum  but  it  does 
not  contain  psoricum,  but  white  pepper,  Sicilian  saffron,  myrrh, 
amidon,  opium,  and  Judean  balm;  perhaps  he  extended  this  re- 
cipe as  a  substitute  for  diapsoricum.  Captaine  Esperandieu 
in  his  essays  upon  oculist  seals  has  fully  discussed  the  question 
of  psoricum,  concluding  that  it  consisted  of  cnpric  oxide  and 
was  expressly  used  as  a  remedy  for  a  condition  termed  "  scab- 
rites  oculorum."    It  is  also  recommended  for  "  claritas  "  (clear - 


fSee  Leg-aide's  Mittheilungen,  Band  U.,  Gottingen,  1SB7,  p.  36. 
t  Do  Medicam.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  69. 
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ing  the  vision)  and  for  defective  vision.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  not  diminished  by  the  Ragles 
seal,  because  it  places  diapsoricum  among  the  various  delacri- 
matoria  which  appears  to  have  possessed  a  doable  virtue,  in 
some  cases  being  used  to  provoke  tears,  and  in  others  to  stanch 
them,  these  latter  being  cases  of  epiphora  or  lacrimario.  As 
to  whether,  on  the  Ragles  seal,  diapsoricum  was  to  produce, 
or  to  diminish,  lacrimatio,  we  know  not  It  is  the  first  time  it 
has  been  found  suggested  for  such  purpose  instead  of  the  us- 
ually recommend  myrrh  or  balm. 

Coming  to  the  third  line  of  the  inscription,  dicentetum  had 
for  its  chief  constituents  verdigris  and  misy.  Properly  the  word 
merely  means  "  of  double  efficacy."  Like  the  first  collyrium 
it  is  for  use  in  the  later  developments  of  ophthalmia.  The  last 
line  gives  us  the  new  collyrium — dielssum.  Its  base  evidently 
was  an  oil,  elaion,  and  from  frequent  us*  of  that  of  the  olive 
by  both  Greek  and  Roman  medical  men  no  doubt  was  a 
product  of  that  tree.  Pliny  tolls  us  both  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers  of  the  olive  were  used  as  remedies  by  oculists,  as  also  were 
the  ashes  of  the  wild  olive  and  its  oil.  Pliny  also  calls  the  oil 
of  olives  "omphacium,"  and  Galen  places  omphacium  among 
the  ingredients  of  several  collyria.  In  the  numerous  instances 
where  the  classic  treatises  upon  the  diseases  of  the  eye  direct 
the  use  of  oil  in  the  making  of  collyria,  we  may  justly  assume 
that  it  was  an  oil  of  olives  or  of  the  olive  tree.  There  is  another 
oil  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  oil  of  osnanthe,  as  providing  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  defective  vision,  so  it  is  possible  that  diel- 
scum  may  have  been  this.  Frequently  these  mild  medica- 
ments were  diluted  with  woman's  milk  or  the  white  of  egg;  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule  in  grave  cases  and  is  a  course 
strongly  recommended  by  Celsus,  who  speaking  of  the  dilating 
says:  "Quo  gravior  vero  qiueque  infiammatio  est  "and  "Eo 
magis  leniri  medicamento  debet  adiecto  vel  albo  ovi,  vel  mu- 
liebri  lacte."  On  the  other  hand,  collyria  of  mordant  charac- 
ter, perhaps  as  a  warning  to  care  in  their  application,  are  spec- 
ialized on  the  seals  as  "acre,"  though  but  few  specimens  are 
yet  known  bearing  these  titles:    Galen  repeatedly  refers  to 
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such,  as  does  .A": this  in  his  "Tetrabiblos."  The  dry  ophthal- 
mia called  by  Scribbonius-Largus  "xerophthalmia"  is  much 
written  of  in  classic  oculist  manuscripts ;  a  summary  of  all 
these  edited  up  to  1865  may  be  found  in  Sichel's  important 
work,  "Nouveau  Recueil  des  Pierres  Sigillaires  d'Oculistes 
Romains."§ 

The  badly  scrawled  graffito  on  this  seal  does  not  present  any 
sensible  reading.  We  have  treated  somewhat  fully  of  this  seal 
because  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  because  its  inscription  partic- 
ularly serves  to  illustrate  the  interesting  character  both  from 
a  scientific  and  antiquarian  point  of  view  of  these  relics  of  the 
medicine  of  the  past| 


Prc-Hdamlc  man. 

Biblia  for  September  has  a  criticism  of  my  article  on  this  sub- 
ject to  which  I  crave  space  for  reply.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
be  understood  "that  the  human  race  has  two  utterly  distinct 
derivations,"  as  Mr.  McLeod  refers.  I  do  not  look  upon  Adam 
aa  being  a  special  creation.  It  will  be  observed  that  Genesis, 
Chap.  II,  does  not  use  the  word  "create  "  at  all  in  connection 
with  Adam.  I  bad  formed  the  idea  that  Adam  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Caucasian  race,  because  all  those  nations  whose 
descent  the  Bible  traces  from  Adam  are  apparently  of  that 
race.  I  discovered  afterwards  that  Professor  Agassiz  had 
formulated  the  same  theory. 

I  have  no  wish  to  "  ignore  the  conclusions  of  science  "  on 
evolution ;  on  the  contrary  I  believe  that  the  Book  of  Genesis 
contains  a  record  of  creation  by  evolution,  and  the  language  of 
Chapter  I,  verses  30  and  14,  " Let  the  waters  produce"  and 
"  Let  the  earth  produce  "  (French  version),  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view.    Evolution  is  indeed  the  emergence  into 


§This  work  originally  appeared  in  four  essays  In  vol.  lvi.  of  toe  Annates 

d'Oculiatiqne  de  Bnuelles.     He  translates  JStlul  as  saying,  "  Dans  ccttc 
maladie  1'ceil  est  attenit  de  secheresse,  de  demangeaison  et  de  legere  doleur 
sans  durete  des  panpieres." 
I  In  nostro  orbe  proxime  laudator  nardnm. 
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facts  of  the  plan  of  the  creative  mind.  Mr.  McLeod  statea  that 
"man  is  the  outcome  of  evolutionary  factors,"  and  quotes 
Wallace  and  others  on  the  universal  acceptance  of  "  evolution  as 
a  demonstrated  principle,"  Against  this  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  Anyone  by  keeping,  as  I  have  done,  low  forms  of  life 
under  constant  observation  and  watching  them  evolve  into 
higher  forms  can  easily  demonstrate  to  himself  the  fact  of  ev- 
olution, but  as  to  the  method  there  is  no  such  concensus  of 
opinion.  Darwin  himself  was  never  satisfied  in  regard  to  this 
theory  of  natural  selection,  for  when  writing  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
he  confesses:  I  grieve  that  I  cannot  possibly  go  as  far  as  yon 
do  about  design.  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  in  an  utterly  hope- 
less muddle.  I  cannot  think  that  the  world  as  we  see  it,  is  the 
result  of  chance,  and  yet  I  cannot  look  at  each  separate  thing 

as  the  result  of  design Again  I  say  I  am,  and  shall  ever 

remain  in  a  hopeless  muddle.  (Life  and  Letters  of  C.  Darwin, 
P-  MS-) 

Wallace  differed  from  Darwin  in  regard  to  man,  arguing 
powerfully  for  his  separate  place  in  nature  (mentally,  morally 
and  spiritually) ;  at  which  Darwin  expressed  himself  as  "  dread- 
fully disappointed." 

Dr.  Wallace  considers  that  the  first  men  were  of  Mongolian 
type,  "  which  retains  a  color  of  the  skin  midway  between  the 
black  or  brown-black  of  the  negro  and  the  ruddy  or  olive- 
white  of  the  Caucasian  types,  a  color  which  still  prevails  over 
all  Northern  Asia,  over  the  American  continent,  and  over 
much  of  Polynesia.  Prom  this  primary  tint  arose,  under  the 
influence  of  varied  conditions,  and  probably  in  correlation  with 
constitutional  changes  adapted  to  peculiar  climates,  the  varied 
tints  which  still  exist  among  mankind."  (Darwinism,  1901.) 
This  is  exactly  the  belief  to  which  a  study  of  Genesis  in  many 
languages,  togethes  with  that  of  Archaeology  has  led  me.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  the  Caucasian  is  the  highest  race,  and  would 
therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  be  the  last  to  de- 
velop, which  confirms  my  theory  that  Adam  was  of  that  race. 
Genesis  deals  mainly  with  the  history  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
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and  mention!!  other  races  only  in  connection  with  the  Caucas- 
ian or  Adatnic  race. 

If  Mr.  McLaod  would  adopt  as  I  hare  done,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Wallace  in  the  closing  pages  of  "  Darwinism," 
he  would  begin  to  discern  that  there  is  nothing  in  Darwinism 
which  contradicts  Genesis,  but  the  one  supplements  and  con- 
firms the  other.  Of  course  we  recognize  the  fact  that  Genesis 
was  not  written  specially  for  the  twentieth  century,  and  Mr. 
McLeod  thinks  that  "  any  of  us  mortals  "  could  have  done  bet- 
ter. But  the  problem  was  not  to  produce  a  book  suitable  to 
this  generation,  but  one  suited  to  alt  ages  and  generations, 
and  we  claim  for  Genesis  that  it  has  answered  most  admirably 
this  purpose.  And  those  allegories  which  some  speak  of  so 
scornfully  contain  gems  of  deepest  spiritual  truth,  which  are 
elaborated  in  later  revelations. 

Permit  me  to  close  with  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Wallace,  with 
which  I  heartily  agree,  and  which  shows  the  necessity  for  such 
a  spiritual  revelation  as  that  given  in  Genesis,  for  he  affirms 
"  that  the  present  gigantic  development  of  the  mathematical 
faculty  is  wholly  unexplained  by  the  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion, and  must  be  due  to  some  altogether  distinct  cause.  As 
with  the  mathematical,  so  with  the  musical  faculty,  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  any  connection  between  its  possession  and 
survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  seems  to  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  social  and  intellectual  advancement,  not  as  a 
cause. 

"  No  verbal  explanation  or  attempt  at  explanation,  such  as 
the  statement  that '  life  is  the  result  of  molecular  force  of  the 
protoplasm,'  or  that  the  whole  existing  organic  universe  from 
the  amoeba  up  to  man  was  latent  in  the  fire-mist  from  which 
the  solar  system  was  developed,  can  afford  any  mental  satis- 
faction, or  help  in  any  way  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

"  To  us  the  whole  raison  d'ttre  of  the  words  with  all  its  com- 
plexities of  physical  structure,  with  its  grand  geological  prog- 
ress ....  was  the  development  of  the  Human  spirit  in  association 
with  the  human  body."    (Darwinism,  pp.  467-477,  A.  D.,  1901.) 

Henry  Proctor,  M.  S.  B.  A. 
London,  England. 
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In  the  July  Biblia  appeared  an  article,  entitled,  Pre- Adamite 
Man,  which  seemed  to  be  a  sincere  attempt  to  throw  light  on 
the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  the  September  Biblia  ap- 
peared an  article,  Pre-Adamite  Man — A  Reply,  exhibiting  a 
profound  satisfaction  of  certitude  which  would  be  admirable, 
if  well  founded.  Unfortunately  the  manner  of  the  reply  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  controversial  method  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  than  of  the  twentieth,  for  courtesy  is  now  af- 
fected in  scientific  discussion,  and  the  pitch-fork  method  has 
been  largely  relegated  to  politics. 

The  writer  of  the  latter  article  deals  drastically  with  the 
man  who  accepts  Genesis  as  history;  but  there  is  a  respectable 
contingent  of  persons  who  regard  the  earlier  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis as  the  truth  rather  of  revelation  than  of  history.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  divine  sayings  there  recorded  were 
taken  down  by  a  stenographic  reporter  or  the  kaleidoscopic 
developments  recorded  by  snap  shots  of  a  kodak, 

In  like  manner  the  anthropomorphism  of  Genesis  should  not 
be  too  roughly  treated  in  view  of  the  metaphoric  language  of 
present  day  writers.  The  personification  of  nature  in  modern 
scientific  works,  if  men  were  to  be  judged  strictly,  might  fall 
under  similar  condemnation;  yet  for  the  present  they  are  dom- 
inated scientific. 

It  is  indeed  proper  that  the  pages  of  Biblia  should  be  open 
to  the  latest  archaeological  tidings  and  hypothesis.  We  may 
not  agree  with  the  writer  of  Pre-Adamite  Man;  but  his  sug- 
gestions are  worthy  of  respectful  hearing.  His  critic  attacks 
the  book  of  Genesis  rather  than  the  article,  and  seems  to  be  un- 
aware that  what  he  repudiates  in  the  article  touches  the  weak 
spot  of  the  evolution  hypothesis.  If  there  be  necessity  of 
divine  intervention  at  any  stage  of  cosmical  development,  then 
the  supposition  that  divine  initiation  may  have  occurred  at  some 
other  stage  is  stripped  of  irrationality.  It  is  universally  known 
that  no  demonstrated  instance  of  abiogenesis  is  on  record. 
Evolution,  at  a  most  important  stage,  stands  mutely  inefficient. 
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The  twentieth  century  is  not  disposed  to  accept  the  dogma 
of  the  noisy  scientist  as  either  revelation  or  demonstration. 
The  world  is  as  tired  of  pseudo-  scientific  as  of  theological  dogma. 
So  long  as  proof  of  abiogenesis  is  lacking,  it  is  not  irrational 
to  assume  the  creative  energy  of  Deity.  Such  an  assumption 
has  at  least  as  much  title  to  respect  as  the  pure  assumption  of 
scientists  that  life  sprung  from  lifelessness,  or  that  the  germs 
of  the  animate  lie  in  the  inanimate.  As  scientific  skeptics  we 
may  properly  suspend  judgment  in  default  of  proof. 

Such  being  the  case,  if  the  scientist  may  proceed  on  the  basis 
of  his  assumption  to  build  a  fantastic  structure  of  imaginative 
evolutionary  forms  and  processes,  it  must  be  competent  for 
the  theist  to  proceed  from  his  assumption,  and  to  build  to  his 
heart's  content,  provided  his  hypothesis  be  self-consistent. 
But  if  one  divine  intervention  be  admitted,  a  second  cannot  be 
deemed  illogical.  If  the  beginning  of  life  be  by  creative 
energy,  who  shall  rule  a  similar  out-put  at  the  beginning  of 
Adamic  life. 

Herein  lies  the  irrelevancy  of  the  quotations  with  which  the 
critic  closes  his  article.  Evolution  is  a  fine  word  with  which 
to  conjure,  but  how  shall  we  define  evolution  ?  Are  not  men 
of  science  metaphorically  pulling  one  another's  hair  over  nat- 
ural selection  and  panmixia,  wrangling  over  the  eyes  of  the 
Paradoxides  Harlani  and  the  wing  of  the  Archeeopteryx  Ma- 
crura  ?  The  whole  controversy  turns  on  the  question  of  the 
manner  of  the  divine  working  in  nature.  What  if  Professor 
Huxley  should  return  to  earth  to  take  his  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that  God  did  not  create  man  after  the  manner  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  would  that  be  conclusive  to  any  intelligent 
man?  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  science  will  find  that  a 
negative  is  difficult  of  proof,  in  absence  of  any  witness  to  con- 
tradict Moses. 

The  persistency  of  racial  characteristics  of  man  has  inclined 
some  persons,  of  whom  the  writer  of  Pre- Adamic  Man  seems 
to  be  one,  to  the  opinion  that  pre  Adamite  races  did  exist.  If 
further  research  should  give  color  to  the  belief  that  the  Cau- 
casian race  is  Adamic,  and  the  other  races  non-Adamic,  to  the 
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minds  of  many,  tbe  record  of  Genesis  would  not  be  unfavora- 
bly affected.  The  suggestion  of  the  writer  of  Pre  Adamite 
Man  is  worthy  of  respectful  handling,  even  though,  on  mature 
consideration,  some  other  conclusion  should  be  reached. 

Jaues  Carter. 
Williamsfort,  Pa. 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

A  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  special  list  of  lantern 
slides  which  now  number  nearly  two  hundred.  Naturally  the 
latest  emanate  from  the  recent  work  at  Gezer  and  Tell-es- 
Safi.  They  show  the  high  places  of  which  in  the  last  three 
years  several  have  become  knows,  the  types  of  pottery  marking 
historical  periods,  the  jar  handle  stamps,  the  sorcerer's  figur- 
ines, the  inscriptions,  the  burial  caves  and  a  specimen  skull. 
Other  slides  lately  made  includes  Watson's  diagram  of  Herod's 
Temple,  the  mosaic  map  found  at  Madeba,  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions of  Wady  Mukattel  (Sinai),  and  the  gorge  of  Wady  Ba- 
rada  at  Abila.  The  slides  of  Gezer  are  numerous.  The  slides 
are  sent  prepaid  at  forty  cents  each. 

The  great  volume  on  the  excavations  of  1898-1900,  is  now  in 
hand.  There  are  seventeen  chapters  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Bliss  and  MacAlister,  and  one  on  the  inscriptions  by  Professor 
Wilnsch.  The  whole  story  of  this  work  is  told,  and  there  are 
special  chapters  on  subjects  of  most  importance.  A  hundred 
plates  make  about  half  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  there  are 
a  hundred  illustrations  in  the  printed  portion.  It  is  the  most 
thorough  account  of  excavation  ever  issued  by  the  Fund  and 
shows  the  conscientious  care  of  all  concerned  to  make  the  vol- 
ume worthy  of  the  subject  and  satisfactory  to  our  patrons. 
The  price  must  be  ten  dollars,  express  prepaid  to  any  point. 

The  appearance  of  a  large  volume  under  the  title,  "Explor- 
tions  in  Bible  Lands  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  has  led 
to  some  surprise  and  displeasure  among  archaeologists.  Al- 
though it  is  an  American  book  all  the  writers  axe  Germans, 
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and  they  show  the  imperial  ambition  now  so  manifest  in  all 
directions.  All  the  work  of  other  nations  is  made  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  Germans  and  the  result  is  a  distortion,  because 
the  Germans  were  so  late  in  the  field.  This  distortion  also 
shows  itself  in  giving  577  pages  to  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  43 
to  Palestine,  65  to  Egypt,  60  to  Arabia,  and  40  to  the  Hittites. 
There  is  nothing  said  about  Syria  or  other  Bible  lands.  Still 
worse,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.  D.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes, 
both  excellent  explorers,  come  in  for  unlimited  abuse.  A  sum- 
mary work  of  the  last  century,  written  fairly,  is  still  much 
needed. 

Speaking  of  the  odium  archaologicum,  I  deeply  regret  to 
learn  that  subscriptions  to  our  work  are  withheld  at  this  criti- 
cal time  of  great  expenditure  on  account  of  the  confusion  in 
some  minds  of  our  organization  with  one  working  in  Egypt. 
A  valued  helper  explained  his  disertion  of  us  by  saying  that 
we  "  had  got  into  a  fight  among  ourselves."  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  there  has  never  been  the  slighest  friction  in 
our  case,  that  we  work  humbly  under  difficulties  due  to  Turkish 
causes,  and  that  we  are  all  trying  to  do  the  work  as  the  Lord's 
work  and  are  very  happy  together.  Personal  questions  would 
be  out  of  place  in  connection  with  this  work  on  holy  ground. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Fund  will  have  a  full  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition.  It  will  of  course  be  found  in  the  British 
section.  Very  fortunately  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion is  Colonel  C.  M.  Watson  of  our  own  Executive  Committee, 
and  he  is  taking  care  to  give  the  Fund  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  its  work  to  the  best  advantage.  The  maps,  especially  the 
smaller  relief  map,  the  casts  and  all  will  be  there,  with  places 
showing  in  full  the  work  at  Gezer.  We  shall  come  as  near  as 
we  can  to  giving  a  clear  idea  of  our  work,  and  if  other  nation* 
make  a  better  exhibit  in  that  line  we  shall  be  a  little  surprised. 

The  cholera  is  in  Syria  and  may  extend  itself  again,  but 
more  care  is  exercised  than  before. 

As  inquiries  are  sometimes  made  as  to  the  "  Americans"  in 
Jerusalem  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  their  leader  has  aban- 
doned the  principle  of  no  marriage  and  has  betrothed  one  of 
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her  daughters  to  a  young  man  of  the  colony.  The  colony  is 
said  to  be  prospering  in  some  ways,  but  there  is  much  criticism 
of  it  by  those  who  have  investigated  its  methods.  Some  of  its 
members  have  now  been  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem. 

Thsodori  F.  Wright, 
Hon.  Secretary  for  tkt  United  States. 
42  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


flrchaoloflical  notes. 

When  we  published  Mr.  Proctor's  article  on  "  Pre- Adamite 
Man,"  and  Mr.  McLeod's  reply,  we  did  not  imagine  that  we 
would  arouse  such  a  controversy.  We  have  already  received 
four  replies  to  Mr.  Procter's  article,  and  seven. replies  to  Mr. 
McLeod's  article.  If  we  were  to  print  them  it  would  occupy 
more  than  one  whole  number  of  Biblia.  We  print  in  this 
number  Rev.  Mr.  Carter's  very  temperate  reply  to  Mr.  McLeod, 
and  through  courtesy  to  Mr.  Procter,  we  print  his  reply  to  Mr. 
McLeod.  Here  the  controversy  must  cease.  Mr.  Logan  A. 
Wood,  replying  to  both  writers,  says  in  an  article  too  long  for 
us  to  print: 

Mr.  R.  R.  McLeod,  Brookfield,  Nova  Scotia,  in  Biblia  for 
September,  1903,  "with  none  too  much  severity,  so  far  as 
deserts  are  concerned  takes  exceptions  "  to  Henry  Procter's 
contentions  that  the  human  race  has  two  utterly  distinct  deri- 
vations; and  with  a  grim  and  sarcastic  humor,  describes  him 
as  "a  living  man  who  belongs  to  the  dead  past  and  shows  no 
sign  that  he  is  conscious  of  being  a  creature  out  of  time  and 
place,  like  a  ghost  caught  in  the  streets  in  broad  daylight" 

And  then  after  "cold-typing"  and  "inking  out"  "the  little 
book  of  Genesis,  or  beginnings,"  because,  as  he  says,  it  "  deals 
with  gods  and  man  in  a  way  that  puts  it  out  of  the  list  of  his- 
torical works.  A  man  who  can  accept  it  as  history  is  either 
one  lame  from  his  birth,  or  he  has  been  as  decidedly  crippled 
in  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  powers  as  the  child  of  a  Flathead 
Indian." 
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Here  I  pause, — and  after  reading  both  Mr.  Procter's  and  Mr. 
McLeod's  articles  in  Sibtia,  I  feel  constrained  to  ask,  "Haven't 
wetwo  of  a  kind  here"?    Haven't  we  two  "belated  sisters" 

here  ? Bat  Mr.  McLeod  grows  indignant  and  seemingly 

bellicose  because  Mr.  Procter  chooses  "  to  ignore  the  conclu- 
sions of  science,"  (falsely  so  called)  and  says,  "  He  seems  not 
to  know  that  the  question  of  human  origin  has  been  settled  be- 
yond all  dispute  in  the  Forum,  where  alone  it  could  be  investi- 
gated and  settled.  Man  is  the  outcome  of  evolutionary  fac- 
tors. Either  that  or  the  Supreme  Power  intended  to  put  us 
to  'intellectual  confusion'  by  arguments  that  can  have  no 
other  interpretation." 

/  dispute  it.  I  deny  it  all  flatly,  positively.  But  what  a 
charge  against  the  Supreme  Power.  An  arraignment  of  God, 
for  his  own  "intellectual  confusion,"  weakness,  nakedness,  in 
believing  an  atheistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  man. 

And  moreover,  I  affirm  that  we  have  no  cosmic  science  in 
"  Evolutionism,"  or  in  anything  else  the  exploiters  of  it  have 
ever  said  or  done.  /  am  prepared  to  verify  this.  They  are 
simply  re-hashing  and  repeating  the  dogmas  of  the  old  Greek 
agnostics  such  as  Democritus,  Pyroh,  Arcisicas  and  others, 
who  based  their  dogmas  and  so-called  science  upon  the  abso- 
lute non-intelligence  of  man.  Spencer,  Huxley  and  Tyndall 
did  the  same  thing  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their  evolution 
myth;  their  false  pretense  of  science. 

There  is  not  even  tke  semblance  of  true  science  in  it.  Then 
how  has,  or  can  it  (evolutionism),  settle  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  human  race  or  anything  else  ? . . . .  The  true  basis 
of  science  is,  that "  God  and  his  universe,  as  Creator  and  the 
thing  created,  are  self-evident  and  inseparable  in  the  mind  of 
every  truly  rational  intelligence.  Necessarily  must  be  in  order 
to  have  cosmic  science  or  theology  ;  for  the  phenomenal  order  of 
the  universe  is  phenomena  of  the  Infinite,  and  not  to  know  it  as 
such  is  not  to  know  it  at  all;  and  hence,  to  be  ignorant  of  true 
cosmic  science  and  theology." 


President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  received  a 
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telegram  from  Constantinople  recently  telling  him  that  the 
firmen  giving  the  University  permission  to  excavate  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city  in  central  Babylonia  had  been  issued  by  the 
Saltan, 

The  cablegram  was  from  the  American  legation  in  Constan- 
tinople. It  stated  that  the  University  of  Chicago  had  been 
given  exclusive  rights  to  excavate  the  ruin  at  Bismya  in  cen- 
tral Babylonia,  as  President  Harper  had  requested  when  he 
visited  the  Turkish  capital  last  August  The  firmen  stipulates 
that  the  University  must  have  men  on  the  ground  inside  of 
three  months.  Accordingly  Professor  Robert  F.  Harper  will 
leave  soon  for  Asia.  It  is  not  necessary  that  actual  work  begin 
inside  of  three  months  but  some  person  representing  the  Uni- 
versity must  be  on  the  ground  making  arrangements  for  the 
excavations. 

It  is  probable  that  Professor  Harper  will  remain  in  Babylo- 
nia for  a  number  of  years.  He  will  be  the  director  of  the 
Bismya  expedition,  and,  as  some  friend  of  the  University  has 
guaranteed  a  sum  of  money  annually  for  ten  years  to  support 
the  expedition,  Professor  Harper  will  be  employed  in  this 
great  work  for  a  considerable  period. 

President  Harper  hopes  to  secure  additions  to  the  sum  al- 
ready promised  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  University 
to  equip  five  expeditions. 

Chicago  is  the  second  university  to  undertake  this  sort  of  work 
and  the  plans  which  have  been  formulated  here  are  much  more 
comprehensive  than  have  ever  been  practically  conceived  be- 
fore. The  University  Assyriologists  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  gift  of  money  and  the  firmen 
of  adding  centuries  to  the  authentic  history  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions. And  yet  President  Harper  has  said  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  great  success.  "We  may  rind  many  wonderful  things," 
said  the  President  recently,  "  and  then  again  we  may  dig  for 
t  en  years  without  success." 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  institution  in 
America  to  send  a  research  expedition  to  Babylonia.    Professor 
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Robert  Harper  was  a  member  of  this  expedition  and  hence  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  field  in  which  he  will  work. 

Bismya  is  situated  on  the  dry  bed  of  the  ancient  canal,  Shatt- 
on-Nil,  in  central  Babylonia.  The  greatest  authorities  on  an- 
cient Assyrian  history  agree  that  the  ruin  of  Bismya  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  of  great  importance.  According  to  the  in- 
scriptions one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  central  Babylonia 
was  lain  or  Nisin,  and  most  Assyriologists  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Bismya  and  Isin  are  identical. 

The  city  of  Isin  was  a  place  of  importance  as  early  as  4000 
B.  C,  and  about  3500  B.  C.  it  exercised  a  hegemony  over 
Babylonia. 

Bismya  is  about  two  hours  from  fresh  water.  Hence  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  excavating  party  to  employ  a  small  cara- 
van of  donkeys  to  make  two  trips  daily  for  fresh  water. 

The  American  legation  at  Constantinople  has  been  informed 
by  the  Porte  that  the  site  of  Bismya  is  one  of  danger.  The 
Turkish  government  will  furnish  a  guard  of  soldiers  sufficient 
to  protect  the  party  from  the  raids  of  the  Bedouins. 

"The  dangerous  Arabs  would  probably  be  employed  as 
workmen,"  said  Professor  Harper  "  and  by  careful  handling 
the  good  will  of  an  Arab  can  always  be  obtained.  Moreover, 
danger  in  a  work  of  this  sort  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
obstacle." 


The  eighth  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  for 
1901-1902  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  is  made  especially  interesting 
by  its  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Cretan  explorations,  of 
which  a  somewhat  detaild  account  has  already  appeared  in  our 
correspondence  columns.  To  one  familiar  with  Greek  antiqui- 
ties of  the  classic  period,  the  illustrations  of  art  and  domestic 
life  given  here  are  an  astonishing  revelation  of  an  undreamed- 
of civilization.  A  number  of  porcelain  plaques  are  figured, 
which  formed  part  of  a  large  mosaic  in  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the  palace  at  Knossos.  By  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good  luck> 
these  little  plaques  represent  towers  and  houses  of  two  or  three 
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stories  provided  with  windows,  and  (in  some  instances)  with 
balconies  where  ladies  are  seen  standing.  The  mosaic,  when 
complete,  represented  a  Minoan  city,  and  was  interspersed  with 
landscapes  and  other  scenes.  We  most  assume  that  the  houses 
were  arranged  in  streets,  and  were  the  dwellings  of  the  ordinary 
Minoau  citizen;  the  plan  and  pattern  are  undoubtly  indigenous, 
though  possibly  influenced  by  those  of  the  detached  villa  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  in  Egypt.  The  facades  have  a  strikingly 
modern  appearance,  and  are  quite  clear  enough  to  enable  us 
to  guess  details  of  construction  and  coloring.  These  houses 
of  the  bourgeoisie  were  undoubtedly  comfortable.  At  Palaikas- 
tro  one  of  them  was  provided  with  a  bathroom.  The  Knossian 
palace  contained  many  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  an 
advanced  civilization.  Mr.  Evans  gives  the  plan  and  section 
of  a  large,  well-built  drain,  provided  with  ventilating  shafts, 
with  which  were  connected  several  tiled  closets  or  latrines. 
The  primary  object  of  the  drain  was  to  carry  off  the  torrential 
rains  which  frequently  occur  in  Crete;  but  provision  was  also 
made  for  regularly  flushing  the  closets. 


The  latest  official  report  of  the  Service  of  Antiquities  of 
Egypt  announces  that  the  six  principal  royal  tombs  at  Biban 
el  Muliik  have  now  been  fitted  up  with  electric  lamps  so  that 
the  tourists  will  need  no  more  lamps,  flashlights,  etc.  The 
electrician-engineer  of  the  Luxor  and  Karnak  Hotels  has  made 
the  plans ;  the  engine  has  been  placed  in  the  uninscribed 
tomb,  No.  18.  The  tombs  accessible  now  with  electric  light 
are  those  of  Amenophis  II.,  Ramses^L,  III.,  VI.,  IX.  and  Set! 
I.  Who  would  have  thought  of  such  a  bold  modernization  of 
that  dreary  desert  valley  even  a  few  years  ago  ! 

The  same  report  enumerates  a  great  many  fragments  of  in- 
scriptions and  statues  found  by  Legrain  in  clearing  the 
temple  of  Karnak.  The  most  important  inscriptions  still  ex- 
pect publication.  Among  those  published,  a  large  inscription 
on  the  rich  donations  of  Amosis  I.,  is  most  interesting.  Below 
the  level  of  the  great  buildings  of  dynasty  18  many  i 
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of  .columns,  etc.,  were  found,  bearing  the  name  of  Ulsertesen 
I.  and  Amenemhet  I.  Legrain  shows  tbat  the  rising  of  the 
level  of  the  Nile  must  have  been  very  considerable  between 
dynasty  ia  and  iS,  so  that  Thutmosis  had  to  rebuild  many 
structures  of  dynasty  is,  raising  the  ground.  Lady  William 
Cecil  describes  the  discovery  and  clearing  of  a  number  of  rock 
tombs  opposite  Assuan  ;  few  are  of  special  interest. 


Thx  late  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose,  eminent  alike  as  archi- 
tect, an  astronomer,  and  a  mathematician,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life  rendered  valuable  service  in  all  these  fields,  and  also 
brought  his  wide  range  of  knowledge  to  bear  upon  important 
problems  in  art  and  archeology.  When  the  British  School  at 
Athens  was  established  in  1886,  Mr.  Penrose  acted  as  Director 
for  the  first  year,  having  himself  planned  the  house  which  was 
built  for  the  School  on  the  site  granted  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. He  again  took  charge  of  the  School  during  part  of  the 
session  1890-91,  while  the  Director,  Professor  Ernest  Gardner, 
was  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  Cambridge.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  Mr.  Penrose,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  directed  his  attention  to  the  orientation  of  Greek 
temples,  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  careful  observation  on 
the  spot  of  sun  and  stars,  and  by  the  application  of  formulas 
for  finding  the  places  of  stars  at  distant  epochs,  some  evidence 
as  to  the  date  of  their  foundation.  The  basis  of  his  theory  was 
the  assumption  that  the  object  sought  by  the  ancients  in  ori- 
enting their  temples  was  to  obtain  from  the  stars  at  their  ris- 
ing or  setting,  as  the  case  might  be,  such  warning  as  to  the 
approach  of  dawn  as  might  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the 
critical  moment  of  sunrise,  when  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Munich  Orientalische  Gesells- 
chaft,  Professor  Hirth,  the  new  professor  of  Chinese  in  Colum- 
bia University,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Bilder  aus  der  Chine- 
sischen  Kulturgeschichte."    The  full  report  is  published  in  the 
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Btilage  of  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No.  160.  Prominent 
among  the  points  emphasised  is  the  evidence  that  all  efforts  to 
connect  the  oldest  Chinese  civilization  with  that  of  any  Western 
people  have  failed.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  now,  Chinese 
civilization  is  an  absolutely  native  and  independent  product. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  a  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  new  hieroglyphics  that  go  back  to 
the  second  millennium  before  Christ,  and  out  of  which  the 
modern  Chinese  characters  have  been  developed.  Hirth  re- 
ports that  some  years  ago  he  and  the  deceased  Professer  Ebcrs 
had  carefully  compared  the  Chinese  with  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic system,  and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
independent  products  of  the  peoples  employing  them,  the  sim- 
ilarities between  them  being  accidental  and  in  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  each  system  the  sun  should 
be  represented  by  a  circle  and  the  moon  by  a  crescent 


In  connection  with  the  Orient-Gesellschaft,  the  Palastine- 
Verein  is  at  the  present  time  conducting  excavations  at  Mutes- 
selttn-Lejjun,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Megiddo-Legio,  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Dr.  Schumacher,  the  American  Vicc-Consul  at 
Haifa.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  since  his  visit  to  Pal- 
estine a  few  years  since,  has  shown  a  keen  interest  in  Oriental 
research,  is  said  to  he  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  excavations.  He  is  also 
concerned  in  the  excavations  at  the  extraordinary  rnins  of 
Mesheytta,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordon,  presented  to  him  by 
the  Sultan.  It  is  further  reported  from  Palestine  that  Dr.  Sel- 
lin,  the  Austrian  explorer,  intends  to  resume  work  this  autumn 
at  Ta'anach.  Among  the  results  of  his  last  excavations  at  this 
site  were  some  clay  tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  throw- 
ing light  on  the  worship  there  of  Hadad  Rimon.  Outside  of 
Tel  Hesy  (Lachish)  this  is  the  only  place  in  Palestine  where 
inscribed  clay  tablets  have  yet  been  found. 
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In  the  September  Biblia  we  printed  an  article  taken  from 
the  supplement  of  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  trans- 
lated for  the  Literary  Digest,  entitled  "  The  Location  of  Sinai 
and  the  Date  of  the  Exodus,"  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Max  Maas,  the  author  of  the  article,  in  which  he  notes 
some  errors  in  the  translation,  "i.  I  gave  no  abstracts  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  but  historical  ad- ' 
ditions  to  the  question  of  the  location  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  this 
session  of  the  Academy  only  the  investigations  as  to  Sinai  has 
been  treated;  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Date  of  Exo- 
dus. Then  I  used  the  opportunity  to  treat  Mahler's  deductions 
on  the  Date  of  the  Exodus,  which  I  found  very  interesting  and 
remarkable,  but,  to  be  sure,  not  confirmed,  a.  In  the  transla- 
tions of  Biblia  I  read,  'but  Meremptah  the  son  of  Ramses  III. 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne.' 
This  is  incorrect.  I  wrote, '  Meremptah  came  to  reign  as  the 
fourteenth  child  of  his  father;  so  he  could  not  have  been  de- 
signed as  crown  prince." 


In  spite  of  the  rapid  advance  of  discovery  in  Egypt,  Maspe- 
ro's  Manual  of  Egyptian  Archeology  still  holds  its  own  as  a 
careful  and  readable  summary  of  the  leading  features  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization.  The  editor  of  the  English  editions,  the  fifth 
of  which  is  now  before  the  public,  since  the  death  of  Miss  Ed- 
wards, who  modestly  remains  anonymous,  has  produced  a  very 
servicable  and  well  illustrated  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  minor  ap- 
pendices on  the  recent  progress  of  palssographical  science  as 
applied  to  hieroglyphic  script  on  the  Sun-Temple  at  Abusir, 
and  on  the  relations  between  the  civilization  of  Egypt  and  that 
of  the  Mycencean  world;  and  these  new  sections  have  been 
submitted  to  M.  Maspero  and  approved  by  him.  M.  Maspero 
now  holds  the  appointment  of  Director-General  of  the  Service 
of  Antiquities  in  Egypt. 


In  the  August,  1901  Biblia  we  reviewed  Cams'  "Lao-Tze's  Tao 
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Teh  King."  We  have  received  from  the  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.  of  Chicago,  "  The  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue,"  which 
is  an  extract  from  the  larger  work,  and  is  translated .  from  the 

Chinese  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  Lao  Tze, one  of  the  greatest 

of  Chinese  philosophers.  Says  Dr.  Cams,  "  May  this  little  book 
fulfil  its  mission  and  be  a  witness  to  the  religious  spirit  and 
'  philosophical  depth  of  a  foreign  nation,  whose  habits,  speech 
and  dress  are  strange  to  as.  We  are  not  alone  in  the  world; 
there  are  others  who  search  for  the  truth  and  are  groping  after 
it.  Let  us  become  better  acquainted  with  them ;  let  us  greet 
them  as  brothers;  let  us  understand  and  appreciate  their 
ideals!"    (Religion  of  Science  Library,  No.  55,  Price  25  cents.) 


The  whole  of  the  texts  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  re- 
lating to  the  Kings  of  Assyria,  of  the  period  between  3000-860 
B.  C,  have  recently  been  published,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Wallis 
Badge  and  Mr.  L.  W.  King.  Not  only  has  the  cuneiform  text, 
of  each  been  given  in  full  with  hundreds  of  variants,  but  a 
transliteration  and  literal  translation  has  been  added  so  that 
the  book  is  at  once  indispensable  to  the  learner,  the  scholar  of 
history,  and  the  comparative  philologist.  Fourteen  plates  of 
photographs  of  texts  have  been  given,  so  that  the  gradual 
transition  of  the  archaic  forms  of  the  character  to  their  more 
modern  equivalents  can  easily  be  traced. 


The  Asiatic  Society  of  Korea  sends  forth  Volume  II.,  Part 
I.,  of  its  Transactions  (New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert).  Dr.  H.  T. 
Jones  furnishes  a  paper  which  sheds  vast  light  on  the  hitherto 
dark  literary  history  of  the  peninsula,  and  reveals  a  shining 
link  between  the  culture  of  China  and  early  Japan.  For  500 
years  past,  the  dominant  literary  force  in  Korea  has  been  Con- 
fucianist  in  its  philosophy  and  teachings.  Such  literary  activ- 
ity as  thus  prevails  has  been  influenced  and  controlled  by  the 
sages  of  China.  The  supremacy  of  Confucianism  as  a  school 
in  Korea  dates  from  the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty, 
A.  D.  139*. 
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The  third  Litferung  of  Professor  jastrow'a  Religion  Baby- 
lonitns  und  Assyrians  concludes  the  account  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon  in  the  time  of  Hammurabi.  This  is  followed  by 
chapters  on  the  gods  mentioned  in  the  temple  lists,  in  legal 
and  commercial  documents,  and  in  official  letters  ;  an  account 
of  gods  of  the  secondary  rank  in  the  Hammurabi  period  ;  and 
the  relics  of  Animism  in  the  Babylonian  religion.  Dr.  Jastrow 
intends  to  introduce  a  wholly  new  chapter  (not  contained  in 
the  English  edition)  on  the  Babylono- Assyrian  pantheon  in 
relation  to  the  temples  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 


A  correspondent  writes: —Students  of  the  history  and  of 
the  prehistoric  times  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  been 
much  surprised  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an  artistically  high- 
ly-finished "sun  chariot" — a  structure  of  ancient  religious  and 
sacrificial  import — in  a  moor  of  Seeland  in  Denmark.  Prom 
the  site  where  it  was  found  it  is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than 
3,000  years  old.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen. 
The  subject  is  of  great  interest  for  the  whole  Scandinavian 
and  Germanic  race. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  International  Congress  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  archaeological  questions  in  Athens  at  Easter,  1905. 
The  congress  is  called  under  a  royal  decree  of  May  14,  1901. 
and  the  arrangements  are  in  charge  of  the  committee  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Greece  as  President,  who  will  preside  over 
the  meetings  at  Athens.  The  scientific  sessions  at  Athens  will 
last  for  five  days,  and  there  will  be  archaeological  excursions 
in  Continental  Greece  and  among  the  islands  of  the  JEgetm, 
including  Samos  and  Crete. 


Contents  of  the  American  Journal  of  Archseology,  Vol.  VII. 
Number  3.  The  Cave  at  Vari:  I.  Description,  Account  of  Ex- 
cavation, and  History,  C.  H.  Weller.  II.  The  Inscriptions,  M. 
E.  Dunham.    III.  The  Marble  Reliefs,  Ida  C.  Thallon.    IV. 
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Vases,  Terra-cotta  Statuettes,  Bronzes,  and  Miscellaneous  Ob- 
jects, Lida  S.  King.  V.  The  Coins,  Agnes  Baldwin.  VI.  The 
Terra-cotta  Lamps,  S.  E.  Bassett  Excavations  at  Corinth,  T, 
W.  H.  The  Founding  of  the  School  at  Athens,  C.  E.  Norton. 
Archaeological  News. 


The  German  Archaeological  expedition  to  Babylon  has  re- 
cently unearthed  a  mass  of  cuneiform  tablets.  Most  of  these 
are  of  a  date  belonging  to  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods.  Dr. 
Weiss  bach,  who  has  been  examining  the  finds,  reports  descrip- 
tions of  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Babylonians,  together 
with  a  full  cosmogony.  Even  more  fortunate  has  been  the  dig- 
gings in  the  ancient  city  of  Para,  where  tablets  have  been  dis- 
covered that  probably  date  back  to  the  fourth  millenium,  B.  C. 


A  thixd  edition  of  Schrader's  valuable  Ktilinschrifttn  und 
das  Alte  Testament  has  recently  been  issued,  edited  by  Drs. 
Zimmern  and  Winckler.  Dr.  Winckler  takes  up  History  and 
Geography.  Dr.  Zimmern  devotes  310  pages  to  a  comparison 
of  the  Religion  and  Language  of  Babylonia  with  those  of  the 
Hebrews.  His  account  of  the  Babylonian  myths,  their  relig- 
ious rites  and  ceremonies  and  their  cosmogony  is  very  inter- 
esting. 


A  yexitablk  numismatic  storehouse  has  recently  been  un- 
earthed in  the  old  city  of  Oreos  on  the  island  of  Euboea.  The 
treasure  consisted  of  more  than  a  thousand  specimens,  mostly 
silver  coins,  and  among  them  a  number  of  unica.  The  dates 
varied  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  second 
century  before  Christ.  The  bulk  of  the  find  has  been  deposited 
in  the  numismatic  collection  at  Athens. 


Signor  Halbhir,  professor  in  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
head  of  the  Italian  Archaeological  Mission  in  Crete,  has  just 
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discovered,  near  Agia  Triada,  a  painted  sarcophagus  of  inesti- 
mable value.  It  dates  back  to  1500  B.  C,  and  is  the  oldest 
painting  ever  found  in  Europe.  The  Cretan  Chamber  has 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  mission  for  its  researches  at 
Gortina  and  Festos. 


The  last  number  of  the  Ztitsckrift  des  Dtutschtn  Palastina- 
Vertins  {Band  xxvi,  Heft  4)  contains  a  map  of  Palestine  ac- 
cording to  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  laid  down  on  the 
excellent  hand-map  of  Dr.  H.  Gnthe  and  Dr.  Hans  Fischer, 
and  this  entire  number  of  the  Ztitsckrift  is  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  the  Onomasticon,  its  text,  its  sources,  and  the 
meaning  and  value  of  its  contents. 


Contents  of  American  Antiquarian,  Sept.-Oct.  Ruined 
Cities  in  Honduras:  S.  D.  Peet.  Notes  on  Mexican  Musical 
Instruments — Past  and  Present:  Fred  Storr.  Cave  Men  of  the 
Ozarks:  E.  H.  Jacobs.  Exploration  in  Palestine:  J.  P.  Peters. 
Folklore  of  Mt.  Lebanon:  Mrs.  G.  El-Howie.  The  Migration 
of  Symbols. 


Contents  of  Man  for  September.  Dtya-holmana,  or  Sing- 
halese Hydraulic  Scarecrow:  R.  Quick — Excavations  at  Beni- 
Hasan,  1903-3:  John  Garstang — Stone  Circles  in  Derbyshire: 
A.  L.  Lewis — Notes  on  Folklore  of  the  Vestmanneyjar:  N. 
Annadale — Some  Mexican  Portrait  Clay  Figures:  Adela  C. 
Breton. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
"Egyptian  Irrigation:  A  Study  of  Irrigation  Methods  and 
Administration  in  Egypt,"  by  Clarence  T.  Johnson.  Pp.  100, 
frontispiece,  plates  34,  figures  9.  Price  thirty  cents.  Address 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Union  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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In  Harper's  Monthly  for  November,  Professor  Petrie  has  an 
illustrated  article  on  ■'  The  Ten  Temples  of  Abydos."  An  il- 
lustration of  the  head  of  Kbufu  (Cheops)  is  given,  and  Profes- 
sor Petrie  remarks,  "We  can  now  study  the  nature  of  this  great 
monarch.  The  great  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  enormous 
driving  power  of  the  man,  the  ruling  nature  which  it  seems  im- 
possible to  resist,  the  determination  which  is  above  all  con- 
straint and  all  opposition.  As  far  as  force  of  will  goes,  the 
strongest  character  in  history  would  look  pliable  in  this  pres- 
ence. When  we  analyze  it  we  see  the  ideality  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  face — the  far  look  of  the  eyes,  and  the  high  cheek 
bone  ;  the  expression  of  conception  and  construction,  and  the 
attaining  of  great  ends.  And  when  we  look  below,  to  the 
mouth  and  jaw,  we  feel  the  terrific  force  which  carried  forward 
his  ideals,  the  all-compelling  power  to  which  no  man  could  say 
nay.  There  is  no  face  quite  parallel  to  this  in  all  the  portraits 
that  we  know, — Egypt,  Greek,  Roman  or  modern.  *  *  *  * 
The  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Kbufu  have  been  slighted  by  some 
writers  as  improbable.  But  this,  an  entire  confirmation,  was 
found  in  excavating  the  temple  at  Abydos." 


Prof.  Jensen  has  published  the  first  installment  of  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Die  hittitisch-armenische  Inschrift  eines  Syen- 
nesis  aus  Babylon."  He  gives  a  translation  of  the  inscription, 
accompanied  by  a  German  translation,  and  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  and  vindicate  his  interpretation, 


The  dictionary  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language,  compiled 
by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  under  direction  of  Professor 
Erman,  is  nearly  completed.  It  contains  aSo,eoo  words  or 
subjects.    The  work  is  endorsed  by  the  Emperor. 


Prof.  Hilpricht  has  published  a  small  work  on  the  excava- 
tions in  the  Bel  temple  at  Nippnr  {pi*  Ausgrabungen  im  Bil- 
Temptl  zu  Nippur).  This  book  contains  fifty -six  beautifully 
executed  illustrations  and  plans. 
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THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  ant 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  in  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramld  and  pre-historlc  times,  the  "Hykaos"  con- 
quest, and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  The} 
relate  to  Biblical  sites,  New  Testament  corrobatlons,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart' 
ment  of  learning,  and  an  of  universal  interest  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
ncholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nile  tfcos  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

■^hree  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
paoiisb.es  Its  annual  volume  ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  aa  artistic 
broehurt,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  In  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified  ;  the  Biblical  Pithoro-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  ths 
Greek  Naukratis,  and  Daphrue  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  In  bronze  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  is  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found ;  new  and  unexpected  light  ha_  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  ths 
history  of  Groek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered',  Ahnas,  the 
Hanesof  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Bssta,  the  Pi-Bse*tb 
•f  the  Bible  and  Bnbastla  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  rains  of  Mcnliar 
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and  grandeur.  Inscribed  with  texts  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
nuns  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Deir-el-Bahari  (Thebes),  marie 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshaahefa  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  la  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri.  In- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt 

Thi  A*CHi*OLOOICAL  SUKVBY  OF   EGYPT. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organized  as  a  special  fond  In  1890,  la  of 
Incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  £1  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  it  was,"  1500 
B.  C ,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  Indorsing  this  work. 
Gixcc-RoMAN  Branch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  pla«aii-al  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  Include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St  John ;  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  delight 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  Illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  an  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exportttion  Fund. 


Publications  of  Mm  Egypt  lexploration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Ptttaom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  Memoir  for 
1 363-84.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Tan l».  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-85.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.    Price  (5.00. 

III.  Naukralls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1B85-86.  By  W.  M.  tFlinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.   Head.     Forty-four  plates 

and  seven  plans.      Second  edition. 

IV.  Goshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el  Henneh.    Memoir  for  1886-87.    By 

Edouard  Naville.     Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  $$.00. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Toll 
Nebesheh.  Memoir  for  1B87-8B.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mrrray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.     Price  I5.00. 
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VI.  Naukrmtto.  Fart  II.  Memoir  for  1888-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  P. 
LI.  Griffith.     Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  City  of  Onias  and  the  Hound  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  Tell- 
el-Vahudiych,     (Extra   volume.)     By    Edouard    Naville    and   P.    LI.    Griffith. 

Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  Bubaatln.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tanls.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing : 

I.    The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  P.  LI.  Griffith. 

IL  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Oraokon  II.    (Bubastls.)    Memoir   for  1890-1.     By 

Edouard  Naville.     With  thirty-nine  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Almas  el  Medlneh.  Memoir  for  1891-2.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paherl  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paherl,  by  J.  j.  Taylor.    Edition  do  Luxe,  $10.50. 

XII.  Delr  el  Baharl.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1892-3.  By  Edouard  Naville, 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5,00. 

XIII.  Delr   el   Bahrri.     Part    I.     Memoir    for    1893-4.      By   Edouard    Naville. 

Plates  I-XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  %7-  50. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Baharl.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894-5.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.     Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.30. 


Memoir  for  1895-6.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Baharl.    Part  III.    Memoir   for    1896-7.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1-LXXXVI.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  folio^.so. 

XVII.  Dendereh.    Memoir  for  1897-8.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $3. 50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Pint  Dynasty  at  Abydos.    Part  I.    Memoir  for 
1898-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Baharl.    Part  IV.    Memoir  for  1899-1900.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIII.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7- s°- 

XX.  DlosoaoUa  Parva.    Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.    Part  II.    Memoir  for 

1 900-1.    By.   W.    M.    Flinders   Petrie.    Sixty-three  plates.    Price  $5-00.    Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  %i.  50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1903-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  WeigalL     Eighty  plates.     Price  $3.00. 

Jfrcbatoloaical  *urv«v  Ftm*. 

Edited   by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1 890-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.    Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  *s-oo. 

II.  Bod  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-*.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

HI.  El  Beraheh.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1893-3.  By  Percy  B.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  fs-oo. 

IV.  El  Berstaeh.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LL  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $5.00. 

V.  Bead  Hasan.  Part  III.  Volume  for  1894-!-  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-6.    By  F.  LI.  Griffith.     Nine  colored  plates.    Price  f>$. 00. 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LL  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.    Price  $5-00. 

VIII.  The  Maataba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  I.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  By  N.  deG.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  (5.00. 

IX.  The  Maataba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhcthetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1889-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.    Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  $5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Qebrawl.  Parti.  Volume  for  1 900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  f  5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  ftem-awl.  Volume  for  1901-2.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  tj.co. 

Gracco-Reman  Branch. 

I.  The  Oxyrtiynchus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1897-8.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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II.  Tin  Oxyrhynchas  Papyri.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1898-9.  By  Bernard  P. 
Greafell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  Fayum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1899-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Greafell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.    Eighteen  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  Tebtnnla  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  1900-1,  1001-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
fell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt 

Annual  Jlrcbateloalcal  Reports. 

Yearly  summaries  by  P.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  B.  Cram  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LI.  Griffith.     Prom  1892-3  to  1901-2.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special  Publication*. 

Logla  lesou,  Saying*  of  Our  Lord.  From  an  early  Greek  papyrus.  By.  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt    Price  is  cents. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
91.00. 

Guide  to  Temple  of  Deir  el  Baharl.    With  Plan.    Price  15  cents. 

Coptic  attract.    By  W.  E.  Crum.     Price  *,2.75. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Comrtritte. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebtnekht,  by  J.  J.Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somen  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  910.00. 

Omci  or  the  Committee  foe  the  United  States  of  Amxeiea. 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


J give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  turn  of-.. 


to  bt  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  tht  Fund;  and  J  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid, free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  (may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  a  ttd  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  thall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 


Witness). 


d  by  Google 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Presldeat. 

Thk  Archbishop  op  Cantiudiy, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
Maj.-Gin.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.  C  B.,  K.  C  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Honorary  Trtninr,  Honorary  Secrntary. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Cracb,  Esq, 

Ac  tins;  Secretary. 
George  Armstrong. 
Offices. 
38  Conduit  Street,  W.  London, 
American  Members  of  tieneral  Committee. 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 
President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Very  Ret.  E.  A.  Hoffman,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Clarence  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Ret.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Professor  Theodore  P.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  aand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
bads: 

1.    It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 

a.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  In  controversial  matters. 

5.    It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  Is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  oat,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
E.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem) ;  Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
em  Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished) ;  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener.  C.  Iff.  G. , 
R.  B  '(Surveyor  with  CoL  Conder);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G.,  R.  E. ; 
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Canon  Tristram,  P.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  F.  J. 
Bliss. 

Although  the  Society  la  not  a  religions  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  is 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  are  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

i.  Excavations  at  Jbeusalem.— These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
up,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

Pull  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  of 
the  Pond. 

a.  The  Recovery  op  thi  Synagogues.-  Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  which 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

3.  The  Survey  of  Weston  Palestine.— This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
was  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E. ,  and  Lieut  -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before 
It  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  ttrra  incognita — some  names 
were  filled  in  conjecturaQy,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  In  the  course  of  Survey,  173  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  The  Archaolooical  Work  of  M.  Clermont-Gakneau. — Among  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  axchajologist  may  be  mentioned 
toe  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gexer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  &c  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.     Casta  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Prvx  Hundred  Square  Miles  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Conder, 
R.E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans- Jordanic  District  is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jaulftn, 
'Ajlun,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing  a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 

'6.    The   Geological  Survey  of  Palestine,  by  Prof.   E.    Hull,    P.  R.  S.- 
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The  facts  brought  forward  throw  new  light  on  the  rout*  of  the  Exodos,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  WAdy  'Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chicester  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

7.  Inquiry  into  Mannees  and  Customs,  Proverbs,  Lkgwhs,  Traditions, 
&.c  Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  Into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  ArchsBological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Folk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  art  fast  destroying  whatever  records  of  the  past  lit  exposed. 

1.    Subscubris  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive— 

S  (1)  Post  free  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  an  discoveries 
mad*  in  the  Holy  Land. 

(a)    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

(S)    rest  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of ''Thirty  Years'  Work." 

(a)    Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  prices. 

a,  ■nbscribers  of  #1.50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
en*4**"^  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price.  ' 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarter  Ij 
St'timin/s  and  in  Biilia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
books,  casts,  price  lists,  ftc. ,  can  be  obtained.    Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 


THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
4*  Qvixcy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Publications. 


L  The  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
*'  The  Memoirs,"  in  3  vols. ;  '  The  Name  Lists,"  1  voL  :  "  The  Special  Papers,"  I 
vol.;  "Jerusalem,"  1  vol ;  "The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol.  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "  Flora  and 
Fauna  "  and  the  ' '  Jerusalem  "  volume,  with  so  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

IL  The  Becorery  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
K.C.B.,  K.a.,  &c,  and  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.B.,  R.E.,  &c. 

III.    Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut -CoL  Conder,  K.B. 

IT.    Heth  and  Moab.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  d.c.i_,  a. a. 

Y.    Across  the  Jordan.    A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Hauran,  by  Gottlieb 


TL     The  Sorrey  of  the  Jaulan.     By  G.  Schumacher,  ex. 

Til.    Mount  Seir.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  lld,,  f.r.s. 

TUX    Syrian   Stone   Lore.    By  Lieut -Cot  Conder,  d.cl.,  a.  a. 

IX.    Thirty  Years'  Work :  a  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society. 
Besant,  M.A.,  r.s.A. 
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X.  Altaic  Hlroglrphs  and  HIttlto  Inscriptions.  By  Lieut. -Col-  Conder,  d.c.l.,s.s. 
XL     The  Geoloiry  of  Palestine  and  AnHi  Petraea.     By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  M.A., 

IL  D.    F.R.S. 

XIL  Names  and  Places  1b  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.      By  George  Armstrong. 

XIII.    The  History  of  Jerusalem.  BySir  Walter  Besact  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palme' 

XIT.    The  Bible  and  If  odern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  1«  Strange. 

XTI.  Lachish  (one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amorites).  An  account  of  the 
•xcavarJons.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

XTIL,  An  Introduction  to  the  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways. 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XTUX  The  City  and  the  Land.  Sietmd  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jernsalem ;  (2)  The 
Future  of  Palestine ;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine ;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  (5)  The  HltrJtee;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachish) ;  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  in 
Palestine.  *> 

XIX.  The  Tell  Armaria  Tablets,  Including  the  one  found  at  Lachish.  Second 
Edition.)  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut -Col.  C.  R.  Conder, 
o.c.l.,  LL.B. ,  w.r.a.s.,  K.B.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.  C ,  by  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Ac. , 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  Ablla,  Pella,  and  Northern  'Ajlvn  (of  the  DecapoHs).  By  G.  Schumacher, 
OS. 

XXL  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  F.  J.  Bliss,  u.  4. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund;  with  upwards  of  350  illustrations. 

XXJX.  Jnbaa  Maeesbaeni  and  the  Jewish  War  of  Independence-  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut-Col  Conder,  d.c.l.,  k.c 

XXIJX  The  Lsttn  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  109*  to  1891  A.  D.  By  Lieut -Col. 
C  R.  Condor,  lud.,  m.r.a.s.,  ll 

XXIT.    Indfli  to  the  Quarterly  Stetemente,  18C9-1899  incloslve. 

XXV.  -  The  Ssjrrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.    (In  one  volume.)     By  Lieut -Col,  C. 

R.  Condo.,  D.CL,   LL.D.,  K.I. 

XXTL  The  Faun*  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wsdy  *Arabah.  By  H. 
Chichester  Hart,  a.*.,  wj-a. 

XXTII.  The  Arehaeoloflcsl  Researches  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Ganneau,  ij..d. 

XXTIII.    EiMTstiens  at  Jerusalem,  1894-1897.    By  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  Dickie. 


Maps—Scale,  3-8  of  an  Inch— 1  Mile. 

I.    Old  ar.d  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  10  sheets. 

IX    Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  ao  sheets.    With  modern  names  only. 

III.    Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  In  is  sheets. 

IT.  Modern  Mop  of  Palestine  in  12  sheets.  This  map  has  only  the  modern 
names  on  it. 

T.    The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

iTI.  The  Reduced  Map  Of  Western  Pale* tine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
tag  to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  level. 
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TIL     Pin  of  JarasaleB,  showing  In  red  the  latest  discoveries,  with  separate  list 


Till.    Flan  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus. 

IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West. 

X.  The  Eat  sod  Map  of  Palestine  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  recently. 
l—ned  Old  and  New  Testament  Hap.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baalbeck  in  the  North,  to  Kadesh  Bane*  in  the  South,  and  shows  nearly  all 
that  is  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  New  Edition  of  ths  Collotype  Paiirr  or  the  Raised  Map,  so  inches  by 
s8  i-a  Inches,  now  ready.  Price  to  subscribers,  as.  id. ;  non-subscribers  jj.  yd.. 
post  free.     Lantern  Slides  of  /A*  Raised  Map. 


Photograph*—  A  Very  Large  Collection. 

A  Mow  Catalogs*  •'  Photos; raps  a,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
names  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  Bo  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Siloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lantern  Slides  of  the  Bible  place*  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue. 

.    Casts. 

Seal  of  "  Hsg-c/ai,  the  Son  of  Shebaniah." 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachish, 
Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 


Honorary  Local  Secretaries  for  America. 

Alabama:  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greensboro. 

CALiroKKiA:  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  Ph.D.,  1,319  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Connecticut:  Prof.  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell.  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,,  Hartford 

Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D. , Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Dieteict  or  Columbia:  Prof.  John  L.  EwelL  D.D.,  Howard  University, Washington. 
Illinois:  Prof.  Shatter  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Iowa:  President  F.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Maun:  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  College  Librarian,  Brunswick. 
Massachusetts:  Prof.  Irving  P.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
New  York:  Rev.  A.  P.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  United  Charities  Building. 

Prof.  Richard  Gottheil,  Ph.D.,  Colombia  University. 

Prof.  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D-,  Wells  College,  Aurora. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  109  South  Avenue,  Syracuse,  ' 

Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  98  State  Street,  Utica. 

President  G.  E.  Merrill.  D.D.,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 
Ohio:  Rev.  E.  Herbrnck,  Ph.D.,  1,606  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania:  Rev.  James  Morrow,  D.D.,  701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  T.  C.  Billheimer,  D.D.,  Gettysburg. 
Rhode  Island:  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  Providence. 
Tennessee:  Prof.  Collins  Denny  T>  D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
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body  through  the  nerves  radiating  from  the  spinal  cord,  the  proper  kind  and 
amount  of  physical  energy  needed. 

The  Vibrilotome  is  adapted,  to  family  use  and  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price 
on  favorable  terms.  Invalids  suffering  from  depressed  vitality,  tired  brain 
insomnia,  defective  assimilation,  deficient  nerve  energy,  etc.,  are  invited  to 
send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 
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Pre-Phcenician  Writing  |n  Crete,  and  its  Bearings 
en  the  Qistery  of  the  Alphabet. 

An  Abstract  of  three  Lectures  by  Arthur  J.  Evans,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S,. 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

T. — PRIMITIVE   PICTURE-WRITING  AND    THE    CRETAN    PICTOORAPHIC 
SCRIPT. 

Articulate  language  Is  a  somewhat  late  development  with  the 
human  race.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  geologically 
speaking  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  American  continent  is 
comparatively  recent.  A  widespread  ethnic  similarity  is  there 
visible  among  the  aborigines.  But  what  common  stock  of 
language  did  the  immigrants  bring  with  them  ?  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  number  of  known  stocks  or  families  of  Indian 
languages  within  the  United  States  alone  amounts  to  sixty -five, 
and  these  differ  among  themselves  as  radically  as  each  differs 
from  Hebrew,  Chinese,  or  English  (G.  Mallery,  Annnal  Report 
oftkt  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1879-80,  p.  31a).  But  if  we  take 
the  same  area,  and  examine  the  character  of  the  two  earlier 
vehicles  of  human  intercourse — gesture-language  and  picture- 
writing  which  was  largely  influenced  by  it — we  find  many 
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common  elements  extending  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other. 

Man  drew  before  he  talked.  The  very  dearth  of  oral  tradi- 
tion gave  a  greater  value  to  pictorial  records.  Already,  in  the 
Reindeer  Period,  we  see  the  rude  hunter,  mother-naked,  whose 
equipment  of  articulate  speech  was  probably  only  of  the  most 
rudimentary  kind,  leaving  excellent  designs,  in  relief  or  in 
outline,  on  bone  and  stone,  of  the  wild  horses,  deer,  and  other 
animals  that  he  stalked  or  trapped.  Among  savage  races  at 
the  present  day,  more  or  less  developed  systems  of  pictographic 
record  are  universal.  The  very  ancient  gesture-language  and 
sign-communication  blends  with  these,  and  may  even  be  said 
to  supply  at  times,  to  the  pictorial  figures  the  moods  and  tenses 
of  grammatical  expression.  Illustrations  of  the  blending  of 
gesture-language  and  picture-writing,  and  also  of  the  tendency 
of  picture-writing  to  become  abbreviated  into  a  linear  short- 
hand, are  supplied  by  the  representations  of  gesticulating  men 
in  the  California  rock  paintings  of  Tule  River  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara county. 

Evidences  of  similar  pictography  in  primitive  Europe  are 
supplied  by  the  trolldrums  of  Lappland ;  in  Scandinavia  by 
the  rock  paintings,  such  as  those  of  Bohuslan,  or  the  Kivik 
tombstone ;  in  Ireland  by  the  incised  stones  of  New  Grange ; 
in  Brittany  by  the  dolmen  of  Locmariaker ;  in  Spain  by  the 
representations  at  Puencaliente  in  Andalusia;  in  the  Maritime 
Alps  by  those  of  the  Maraviglie  and  Val  Fontanalba  (sub- 
scribed by  Mr.  C.  Bicknell);  in  the  Adriatic  by  some  observed 
by  the  lecturer  in  the  Bocche  de  Cattaro,  and  by  similar  rep- 
resentations in  North  Africa. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  tendency  of  picture- 
wi .  Jog  to  concentrate  its  pictures  into  symbols,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  part  for  the  whole.  Eventually  systematic  selection  of 
pictography  to  represent  words,  and  even  syllables,  led  to  the 
growth  of  conventional  systems  of  writing.  Examples  of  this 
process  are  the  picture-writings  of  Central  America  and  China. 

In  the  Nearer  East  the  process  was  the  same.  In  Egypt  the 
discoveries  of  Petrie  and  others  have  revealed  in  pre-dynastic 
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and  proto- dynastic  times,  the  less  formalized  beginnings  of  the 
later  conventional  "  hieroglyphics."  In  Babylonia,  early  mon- 
uments like  those  in  Tello  disclose  many  pictorial  originals  of 
what  afterwards  became  "  cuneiform  "  symbols.  And  in  the 
so-called  "Hittite"  script  of  North  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  we 
have  an  instance  of  a  pictographic  script  whose  symbols  — 
whatever  their  significance — retained  at  least  a  pictorial  aspect 
throughout. 

There  was,  therefore,  an  dt  priori  probability  that  in  Greece 
also  an  early  picture-writing  might  be  expected  to  have  ex- 
isted: the  discoveries  of  Schliemann  revealed  so  high  a  type  of 
civilization  in  the  prehistoric  Mgean,  that  if  writing  had 
proved  to  be  unknown  it  would  have  been  its  absence  which 
would  have  called  for  explanation,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  not  long 
before  isolated  specimens  of  script  were  actually  discovered  by 
Tsountas,  scratched  on  vase  handles  from  Mycenas. 

Nevertheless,  in  1894,  M.  Perrot  felt  justified  in  summing  up 
as  follows  {Histoire  de  I' Art  dans  I' Antiquity  vi.  (Eng.  Tr.)): — 
"  The  first  characteristic  which  attracts  the  historian's  notice 
when  he  tries  to  define  pre- Homeric  civilization,  is  that  it  is  a 
stranger  to  the  use  of  writing.  It  knows  neither  the  ideo- 
graphic signs  possessed  by  Egypt  and  Chaldsea,  nor  the  alpha- 
bet, properly  so  called,  which  Greece  was  afterwards  to  borrow 
from  Phoenicia."  He  admitted,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  marks 
recently  noted  on  the  vase  handles  bore  resemblance  to  letters, 
bnt  observes  that  they  do  not  seem  to  form  words,  and  that 
they  are  perhaps  nothing  more  than  the  marks  of  the  potter 
or  of  the  owner;  or  ignorant  copies  of  Phoenician  or  Asianic 
characters.  "As  at  present  advised,"  he  concludes,  "we  can 
continue  to  affirm  that  for  the  whole  of  this  period  neither  in 
Peloponnese  nor  in  Greece  proper — no  more  on  the  buildings 
than  on  the  thousand  and  one  objects  of  luxury  or  domestic  use 
that  have  come  out  of  the  tombs— has  anything  been  discovered 
which  resembles  any  kind  of  writing." 

To  the  lecturer  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  incred- 
ible that  a  civilization  which  laid  both  Egypt  and  Babylon 
under  such  heavy  contribution,  and  gave  so  much  in  return,  as 
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an  equal  rather  than  as  a  dependent,  could  in  the  department 
of  writing,  have  been  below  the  stage  attained  by  Red  Indians. 
If  analogy  were  any  guide,  the  commoner  vehicle!  of  writing 
in  the  iEgean  wonld  be  as  perishable  materials  aa  elsewhere; 
and  tradition  pointed  here,  too,  to  the  early  use  of  palm-leaves, 
lime  bark,  and  similar  vegetable  surfaces,  as  substitutes  for 
the  papyrus  of  Egypt.  Considerations  of  this  kind,  however, 
provided  negative  evidence  only;  the  problem  was,  what  data 
could  be  discovered  to  establish  a  positive  conclusion. 

Such  data  seemed  to  be  provided  by  a  four-sided  seal-stone 
brought  back  from  Greece  by  Greville  Chester  and  acquired 
by  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  which,  though  at  the  time  attrib- 
uted to  Sparta,  has  since  been  traced  back  to  a  Cretan  origin. 
The  symbols  with  which  this  stone  was  engraved  were  so 
grouped  as  to  suggest  a  pictographic  script  analogous  to  the 
"Hittite"  system  of  writing;  and  the  discovery  of  similar 
stones  in  Crete  in  1893  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  the  designs 
on  this  class  of  seals  were  symbolic,  and  their  grouping  inten- 
tional. In  a  series  of  journeys  through  Crete  in  1894  and  sub- 
sequent years,  Mr.  Evans  discovered  a  large  number  of  similar 
seal-stones,  which  he  described  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies.  It  became  clear  from  the  first  that  two  forms  of  writ- 
ing were  in  use  in  Crete  collaterally,  the  one  "  pictorial,"  the 
other  "linear";  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
latter  class  of  signs  being  dispelled  by  the  occurrence  of  a  reg- 
ular inscription  on  a  table  of  offerings  found  in  the  Dictsean 
cave  in  1896.  These  pictographic  seal-stones  show  a  definite 
method  in  the  grouping  of  their  symbols.  They  follow  a  regu- 
lar system  of  arrangement,  which  is  sometimes  boustropkedon 
as  in  many  of  the  earliest  Greek  inscriptions.  Further,  the 
pictorial  signs  are  not  mere  ornaments  chosen  at  haphazard, 
but  are  selected  from  a  limited  cycle  of  symbols;  and  some  of 
them  represent,  in  graphic  form,  abbreviations  of  a  gesture- 
language. 

By  the  year  189s,  in  fact,  it  was  possible  to  conclude  not 
only  that  the  engraving  of  the  Cretan  seal-stones  shows  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  system  of  writing,  but  even  that  the  script 
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was  of  the  nature  of  a  syllabary.  The  suggestion  that  the 
seal-stones  were  simply  talismans,  with  religions  symbols,  did 
not  seem  adequate  to  explain  the  data;  and  all  doubts  were 
finally  dispelled  in  1900  by  the  discovery — in  the  course  of  ex- 
cavation on  the  very  site  at  Knossos  where  Stillman  had 
noted  incised  symbols  on  prehistoric  masonry — of  whole 
hoards  of  documents,  some  of  considerable  length,  inscribed  on 
clay  tablets,  both  in  the  linear  and  the  pictographic  style. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  large  mass  of  data  now  avail- 
able establishes  the  independent  and  indigenous  character  of 
the  Cretan  script  An  early  class  of  the  seal-stones  shows  more 
purely  pictorial  forms  than  the  later  examples,  and  shows  also 
indications  of  contact  with  the  art  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  of 
Egypt.  A  still  earlier  class  shows  a  ruder  style  of  engraving 
with  greater  resemblance  to  primitive  drawings  such  as  those 
of  a  child  on  a  slate;  and  also  a  characteristic  prismatic  form — 
three  sided,  with  the  edges  somewhat  rounded — which  recalls 
that  of  the  Karnak  prism,  and  fits  on  to  that  of  the  cylinder- 
seals  of  the  early  dynasties  of  Egypt  Another  class,  of  but- 
ton-shaped seals,  with  perforated  shank,  seems  also  to  have 
originated  from  an  early  Nilotic— possibly  a  Libyan-type.  The 
Cretan  script  also  presents  close  analogies,  in  some  ways,  with 
the  "Hittite"  system.  These  evidences  of  contact  with  anal- 
ogous modes  of  writing  in  adjacent  areas  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  that  the  Cretan  system  is  es- 
sentially of  independent  local  origin;  earlier  examples  of  its 
use  go  back  to  the  third,  and  probably  to  the  fourth  millen- 
nium, B.  C. 

II. — THE  LINEAR  SCRIPT  OF  MINOAN  KNOSSOS. 

The  traditional  centre  of  Crete  was  Knossos,  the  seat  of 
Minos  and  capital  of  his  sea-empire,  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Labyrinth  and  of  the  works  of  Dsdalos.  Here  were  likely  to 
be  the  fullest  records  of  the  early  Cretan  system  of  writing, 
and  already  in  1894  Mr.  Evans  acquired  a  site  there  where 
some  ancient  ruins  were  visible.  The  result  of  his  excavations 
from  1900  onwards  has  been  to  bring  to  light  a  vast  pre-historic 
palace  the  structure  and  contents  of  which  revealed  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  high  civilization  going  back  tome  1,000  years  before 
the  earliest  records  of  archaic  Greece.  The  legendary  "works 
of  Daedalos"  substantiated  themselves  in  the  shape  of  sculp- 
tures, moulded  reliefs,  and  wall  paintings  showing  extraordi- 
nary artistic  skill;  but  the  crowning  discovery  was  the  exist- 
ence of  whole  archives  of  clay  documents  written  in  an 
advanced  linear  script.  These  had  been  contained  in  chests 
secured  by  seals,  countermarked  and  countersigned,  showing 
an  elaborate  bureaucratic  organization.  The  subject  of  the 
clay  tablets  was  often  shown  by  illustrative  pictorial  figures 
added  to  the  inscription.  Many  were  palace  accounts  and  in- 
ventories relating  to  vases  of  precious  metals,  ingots,  chariots 
and  horses,  cuirasses,  swords  and  other  arms  and  implements, 
corn  and  other  agricultural  produce,  flocks  and  herds,  and  per- 
sons— perhaps  at  times  slaves — of  both  sexes.  Many  contained 
accounts,  the  numbers  of  which  it  was  possible  to  decipher,  and 
some  tablets  referred  to  percentages.  Other  inscriptions  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  deeds,  correspondence,  or  even  official 
edicts,  some  perhaps  containing  formulas  of  the  laws  of  Minos. 
There  were  also  seals  belonging  to  documents  on  perishable 
materials,  and  some  vases  with  ink-written  inscriptions  within 
them  give  an  idea  of  this  class  of  Mindan  literature. 

The  writing  showed  very  modern  characteristics  and  punct- 
uation, and  certain  signs  of  value  and  quantity  were  varied 
according  to  an  artificial  method  evidently  devised  by  gramma- 
rians. About  eighty  signs  were  in  common  use,  and  in  some 
cases,  though  linearised,  they  showed  traces  of  pictorial  origi- 
nals.   The  characters  seem  to  have  had  a  syllabic  value. 

Specially  important  for  the  analysis  of  the  script  were  long 
lists  of  personal  names  often  showing  a  compound  character 
with  suffixes  changing  in  different  positions.  The  non-Semitic 
character  of  the  language  was  clear,  and  its  type  seemed  to 
answer  to  that  of  the  Indo-European  group. 

The  linear  characters  came  in  with  the  later  palace,  about 
1800  B.  C,  and  though  ultimately  derived  from  pictorial  proto- 
types were,  on  the  whole,  independent  of  the  Cretan  picto- 
gTaphic  script.     The  result  of  the  discovery  of  these  clay 
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archives  was  to  show  that  a  highly  developed  linear  system  of 
writing  existed  in  Crete  nearly  1,000  years  earlier  than  the  first 
known  examples  of  Phoenician  script.  Neither  series  was  of 
Egyptian  origin,  though  the  quickening  influence  due  to  early 
Egyptian  contact  might  be  admitted. 


HI. — CRETAN    SCRIPTS    AND    "SIGNARIES,       AND     TI 

ALPHABET. 

Besides  the  two  definite  systems  of  Cretan  writings — the  picto- 
graphic  and  the  linear — we  meet  with  a  variety  of  isolated  signs 
or  marks  on  pottery  and  other  materials.  Similar  marks  are 
found  in  Egypt,  distinct  from  the  hieroglyphics,  and  going  back 
to  prehistoric  times.  These  signs  are  of  geometical  formation, 
anticipating  alphabetic  shapes,  but  did  not  necessarily  always 
originate  in  artificial  linear  combinations.  Some  were  cer- 
tainly pictorial  in  origin,  from  rude  line  drawings  such  as  a 
child  draws  on  a  slate.  Such  forms  stood  really  nearer  the 
origin  of  letters  than  the  elaborately  carved  hieroglyphs  of  a 
more  civilized  age.  They  survived,  in  fact,  to  supply  a  forma- 
tive influence,  and  models  for  a  simpler  script.  In  Egypt  such 
marks  were  used  for  various  purposes  by  guilds,  like  those  of 
inlayers;  and  a  remarkable  series,  partly,  perhaps,  actually 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  guild  repertory,  appear  on  ivory, 
bone,  and  porcelain  inlays  of  native  Cretan  fabrics.  A  set  of 
bone  "fish  "for  inlaying,  from  the  Palace,  shows  twenty -one 
varieties,  ten  of  which  are  practically  identical  with  forms  of 
the  later  Greek  alphabet.  The  signs  found  on  the  Palace 
blocks,  though  also  geometrical,  betray  a  pictorial  origin  more 
clearly.     In  this  case  several  seem  to  be  religious  symbols. 

The  Cretan  evidence  supplies  a  new  standpoint  for  examin- 
ing the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 
The  earliest  Phoenician  monuments,  like  the  Moabite  Stone,  go 
back  to  about  900  B.  C.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  use  of  Phoe- 
nician letters  by  the.  Greeks  may  date  from  the  eighth  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  discoveries  of  Sabsean  and  Minsan 
inscriptions  in  South  Arabia  tend  to  throw  back  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  The  South  Semitic  forms 
were  derived  from  types  similar  to  the  Phoenician,  and  the 
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evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  Mixuean  inscriptions  go  back, 
at  any  rate,  beyond  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  As  in  their  earli- 
est known  form  they  show  considerable  divergence  from  the 
North  Semitic  prototypes,  these  mast  have  been  in  existence 
sometime  before  the  first  appearance  of  the  South  ^Arabian 
forms.  We  may  suppose,  then,  that  the  Phoenician  system  was 
already  in  existence  by  about  i  toe  B.  C.  But  a  terminus  a  quo 
on  the  other  side  is  supplied  by  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets, 
which  show  that  the  cuneiform  script  was  [still  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  Syria  and  Canaan  about  1400  B.  C. 

Prom  what  source,  then,  did  the  Phoenician  alphabet  origi- 
nate at  some  time  about  this  approximate  period  ?  The  great 
principle  of  akrophouy,  by  which,  instead  of  a  sign  being 
taken  as  a  word  or  syllable,  it  stood  for  the  initial  letter,  is 
made  the  sole  basis  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  This  great 
step  in  the  evolution  of  writing  was  already  partly  anticipated 
in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  series,  where  some  "alphabetic" 
signs  occur.  Hence  De  Ronge'a  attempt  to  derive  the  Phoeni- 
cian letters  from  the  Egyptian  prototypes.  By  an  eclectic 
process  he  sought  these  in  certain  hieratic  forms  of  a  much 
earlier  period,  making  the  Phoenicians  re-name  their  letters 
according  to  a  fancy  system.  This  theory  was  popularized  in 
England  by  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  and  still  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
field  there,  though  the  objections  to  it  seem  to  be  nnsurmonnt- 
able. 

Even  less  happy  has  been  the  attempt  of  Peiser  and  others 
to  derive  the  alphabet  from  cuneiform  characters.  In  the 
names  and  order  of  the  letters  a  Babylonian  element  may  be 
admitted,  and  had  the  pictorial  origins  of  Babylonian  charac- 
ters survived  down  to  the  period  when  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
arose,  possible  elements  for  its  derivation  might  have  been 
supplied  from  this  quarter.  But  these  early  quasi-pictorial 
characters  of  old  Chaldea  had  vanished  some  3,000  yean 
before. 

The  old  simple  theory  of  Geseaius  and  his  followers,  that  the 
Phoenician  letters  were  derived  from  the  pictorial  objects  sug- 
gested by  their  names,  seems  on  the  face  of  it  more  natural 
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than  the  artificial  theory  of  De  Rouge.  A  table  prepared 
thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  John  Evans  for  the  Royal  Institution 
showed  how  easily  the  derivation  from  these  pictorial  originals 
might  be  effected.  It  was  therefore  highly  interesting  to  find 
among  the  Cretan  characters  a  whole  series  of  pictographic 
forms  answering  to  the  prototypes  of  the  Phoenician  letters  as 
conjecturally  drawn,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  their 
names  so  far  as  can  be  interpreted,  and  in  some  cases  accom- 
panied by  similar  linear  simplifications.  A  table  of  compari- 
sons makes  this  abundantly  clear.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  on  one  side  of  the  same  sea  identical  forms  were  arrived 
at  by  this  natural  process,  while  on  the  other  they  were  artifi- 
cially derived  from  an  already  antiquated  Egyptian  source. 
From  the  purely  comparative  point  of  view  the  Cretan  evi- 
dence must  be  regarded  as  decisive  as  to  the  pictorial  origin  of 
the  alphabet. 

A  still  more  interesting  question  arises — does  the  Cretan 
evidence  supply  something  more  than  a  parallel  example  ? 
There  was  an  agency  at  work  which  brought  Crete,  and  the 
jGgean  world  that  it  dominated,  into  a  direct  relation  with 
Canaan  daring  the  very  period  of  alphabetical  incubation. 
The  biblical  and  Egyptian  records  both  agree  in  bringing  the 
Philistine  tribes  from  the  "  Isles  of  the  Sea,"  The  southern 
tribe  of  Philistines,  the  Hebrew  Cherethim,  are  translated 
"Cretans"  in  the  Septnagint,  and  their  chief  city  Gaza  pre- 
served the  Minoan  name  and  the  cult  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  to 
classical  times.  New  Egyptian  evidence  makes  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  mysterious  Kaphtor  is  really  Crete,  the  Egyptian 
Keftd,  and  the  Kefts,  the  highly  civilized  people  who  bore 
offerings  to  the  Egyptian  kings,  have  now  reappeared  in  the 
wall  paintings  of  the  palace  of  Knossos.  The  most  familiar 
Philistine  name,  that  of  Achish,  moreover,  is  already  found  in 
the  Mgean  home  of  the  race  (witness  an  Egyptian  record)  long 
before  we  hear  of  it  in  Gath. 

The  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  coast  lands  of  Canaan 
by  Cretan  and  other  jEgean  elements  about  the  thirteenth 
century  B.  C.  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  disturbances 
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about  that  date  in  the  JEge&n  area.  The  Philistines  derived 
from  this  side  must  be  looked  on  as  representatives  of  what 
was  in  many  respects  a  higher  intrusive  culture  from  the 
West;  and  the  Cretan  evidence  shows  that  they  would  have 
brought  with  them  a  highly  developed  system  of  writing.  The 
Cretan  characters,  linear  as  well  as  pictographic,  seems  still  to 
have  retained  a  double  use,  either  as  word  signs  or  as  syllables. 
Thus  when,  as  very  soon  happened,  the  language  of  the  intru- 
sive JEgctm  element  was  Semitised  by  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding populations,  these  signs  may  have  received  translated 
values.  At  the  same  time  the  impossibity  of  explaining  sev- 
eral of  the  Phoenician  letter  names  from  any  Semitic  source 
may  point  in  some  cases  to  actual  adoption  from  the  Cretan 
syllabary.  That  there  were  several  local  variants  of  the  Cretan 
script  appears  from  the  evidence  of  finds  in  different  parts  of 
the  island.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  characters 
introduced  by  the  yEgean  occupants  of  the  coast  of  Canaan 
were  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  Knossian  forms.  Much 
mnst  still  remain  hypothetical,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
satisfactory  source  for  the  elements  from  which  the  Phoenician 
letters  were  selected,  the  identification  of  the  Philistines  with 
a  highly-civilized  ./Egean  race,  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, becomes  an  extremely  suggestive  fact.  Nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  during  the  same  period  another  parallel  wave 
of  colonists  from  the  JEge&n  imported  the  "  Mycenssan "  cul- 
ture into  Cyprus  and  introduced  there  a  syllabary  showing 
points  of  conformity  with  the  linear  script  of  Knossos. 


H  Babylonian  Parallel  to  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Among  the  temptations  of  this  world  there  is  one  to  which 
the  Assyriologist  is  peculiarly  exposed,  and  the  Assyriologist 
has  not  always  been  able  to  resist  it.  It  is  the  temptation  to 
use  the  imagination  a  little  in  order  to  identify  Babylonian 
texts  with  biblical  incidents.  We  need  not  blame  the  Assyriol- 
ogists  very  much.  Without  its  temptation  life  would  be  less 
interesting  than  it  is.     Without  this  special  temptation  the 
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science  of  Assyriology  would  be  less  popular.  All  we  need  in* 
sist  upon  is  that  we  be  told  when  the  imagination  has  been 
used,  and  the  difference  it  has  made.  Sometimes  the  Assyriol" 
ogist  himself  tells  us  this.  Sometimes  another  Assyriol  ogist 
comes  and  tells  us,  and  that  is  more  exciting. 

Mr.  R.  Campbell  Thompson,  M.  A,,  Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  cer- 
tain Babylonian  texts.  The  texts  themselves  have  been  already 
issued  by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum,  under  the  title  of  Cunei- 
form Texts  from  Babylonian  Tablets.  Mr.  Thompson's  title  is 
more  specific.  The  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of  Babylonia  is  its 
shortest  form  (it  is  vol.  xiv:  in  Luzac's  "Semitic  Text  and 
Translation  "  Series ;  15s  net),  but  its  fullest  form  is  "Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  Incantations  against  the  Demons,  Ghouls, 
Vampires,  Hobgoblins,  Ghosts,  and  kindred  Evil  Spirits  which 
attack  Mankind."  In  this  volume  Mr.  Thompson  attacks  Pro- 
fessor Sayce  and  Dr.  Pinches  for  agreeing  to  say  that  they  have 
found  a  Babylonian  parallel  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

The  passage  is  from  one  of  the  best  known  of  Babylonian 
texts.  Professor  Sayce  has  translated  it  twice,  Dr.  Pinches 
once,  and  Mr.  Thompson  translates  it  now.  The  text  is  short, 
and  it  may  be  instructive  to  quote  all  three  translations,  choos- 
ing Professor  Sayce's  latest  in  the  Gifford  lectures  of  1903. 

This  is  Professor  Sayce's  translation — 
In  Eridu  a  vine  grew  overshadowing  ;  in  a  holy  place  was  it 

brought  forth; 
Its  root  was  of  bright  lapis,  set  in  the  world  beneath. 
The  path  of  Ea  was  in  Eridu,  teeming  with  fertility. 
His  seat  (there)  is  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
his  couch  is  the  bed  of  the  primeval  mother. 
Into  the  heart  of  its  holy  house,  which  spreads  its  shade  like  a 

forest,  hath  no  man  entered. 
In  its  midst  is  T animuz, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on  both  sides. 

This  is  Dr.  Pinches  translation — 
Incantation :  (In)  Eridu  a  dark  vine  grew,  it  was  made  in  a 

glorious  place, 
Its  appearance  (as)  lapis-lazuli,  planted  beside  the  Abyss, 
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Which  is  Ae's  path,  filling  Eridu  with  fertility. 

Its  seat  is  the  (central)  point  of  the  earth, 

Its  dwelling  is  the  couch  of  Nammu. 

To  the  glorious  house,  which  is  like  a  forest  its  shadow  extends 

No  man  enters  its  midst. 

In  its  interior  is  the  Sun-god,  and  the  peerless  mother  of  Tarn- 

muz. 
Between  the  months  of  the  rivers  (which  are)  on  both  sides. 
And  this  is  Mr.  Campbell  Thompson's  translation — 

In  Eridu  groweth  the  dark  kiskanti 

That  springeth  forth  in  a  place  undefiled, 

Whereof  the  brilliance  is  shining  lapis 

Which  reacheth  unto  Ocean  : 

Prom  Ea  its  way  in  Eridu 

Is  bountiful  in  luxuriance. 

Where  earth  is,  there  is  its  place, 

And  the  Couch  of  the  Goddess  Id  its  home. 

In  an  undefiled  dwelling  like  a  forest  grove 

Its  shade  spreadeth  abroad,  and  none  may  enter  in. 

In  its  depths  (are)  Shamash  and  Tammnx. 

At  the  confluence  of  two  streams 

The  gods  Ka  Hegel,  Shi-dugal  (and)  ...  of  Eridu 

(Have  gathered)  this  kiskanH,  [and  over  the  man] 

Have  performed  the  Incantation  of  the  Deep, 

(And)  at  the  head  of  the  wanderer  have  set  (it). 
Those  are  the  translations.  It  is  open  to  anyone  to  draw 
conclusions.  The  conclusion  which  Dr.  Pinches  draws  are 
these.  Mr.  Thompson  divides  them  into  a,  b,  c,  and  d  for  ef • 
fective  answering,  (a)  Eridu  is  the  Babylonian  Garden  of 
Eden,  in  which  there  grew  a  glorious  tree,  apparently  a  vine, 
for  the  adjective  "dark"  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  its  fruit. 
Strange  must  have  been  its  appearance,  for  it  is  described  as 
resembling  white  lapis-lazuli,  that  is,  the  beautiful  stone  of  that 
kind,  mottled  blue  and  white.  (6)  The  god  AS  and  his  "  path," 
that  is,  the  rivers,  filled  the  place  with  fertility,  and  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  river-god  Nammn,  whose  streams,  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  flowed  on  both  sides.  This  strengthens  the  prob- 
ability that  Eridu  was  a  garden,  (c)  The  sun  made  the  garden 
fruitful,  and  the  "peerless  mother  of  Tammuz"  added  her 
fructifying  showers,  (rf)  to  complete  the  parallel  with  the  bib- 
lical Eden,  Eridu  was  represented  as  a  place  to  which  access 
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was  forbidden,  for  "no  man  entered  its  midst,"  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  after  the  Pall. 

But  before  attacking  these  four  conclusions  Mr.  Thompson 
discusses  the  meaning  kiskanu.  Professor  Sayce  and  Dr.  Pinches 
believe  that  kiskanu  is  the  Tree  of  Life  that  was  In  the  midst 
of  the  Garden.  Mr.  Thompson  does  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
For  in  the  text  before  us  the  kiskanil  is  not  a  vine  nor  any 
glorious  tree.  It  is  a  medicinal  herb  of  some  sort.  The  man  is 
sick ;  the  incantation  is  to  recover  him  ;  his  recovery  is  to  be 
wrought  by  the  use  of  the  kiskanH,  What  the  kiskanu  is  Mr. 
Thompson  is  not  himself  very  sure.  It  grows  thickly  like  a 
grove  near  Eridu,  in  Southern  Babylonia  ;  its  colors  are  white, 
and  probably  blue  and  brown.  He  has  consulted  Mr.  H.  H.  W. 
Pearson  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  Mr.  Pearson  has  in- 
formed him  that  it  is  probably  an  astralagus.  The  Astralagus 
gutnmifer  yields  tragacanth  which  possesses  emollient  and 
demulcient  properties,  and  was  used  by  the  Greek  physicians 
as  far  back  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  to  ailay  cough  and 
hoarseness  and  promote  expectoration. 

Well  then,  («)  that  Eridu  was  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  there 
is  "  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe."  There  is  no  reference  to 
a  garden  in  the  text,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  kiskanu 
was  some  medicinal  shrub  which  grew  wild,  (b)  a  river  does 
not  always  involve  a  garden.  Moreover,  the  rivers  here  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  River  and  its  Four  Heads  of  Genesis, 
but  is  purely  symbolical.  As  for  (c)  the  presence  of  Tammuz 
and  the  Sun-god,  either  we  have  here  a  relic  of  tree  worship, 
or  else  we  have  no  more  than  the  familiar  fact,  stated  in  theo- 
logical language,  that  the  shrub  thrives  best  in  sun  and  rain. 
The  last  point  (d)  is  the  most  important.  Dr.  Pinches  sees  in 
the  exclusion  from  the  Babylonian  garden  a  parallel  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  man  from  Eden  after  the  Fall.  The  translation  is, 
"  No  man  enters  its  midst ; "  and  Mr.  Thompson  scarcely  alters 
it,  "None  may  enter  in."  Yet  Mr.  Thompson  denies  the  par- 
allel. For  in  the  first  place  Eridu  is  a  city,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
say  that  no  man  enters  into  Eridu.  The  reference  must  be  to 
the  kiskanu.  The  kiskanu  "grows  like  a  foreBt."  "  Either,"  says 
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Mr.  Thompson,  "by  reason  of  its  thick  growth  or  from  its 
thorny  character,  or  both,  it  is  difficult  to  force  a  passage 
through,  and  no  man  can  push  his  way  into  the  depths  of  its 
thickets  except  with  extreme  trouble." — Expository  Times. 


Ilcw  Sayings  of  3**us 

FOUND   IN   EGYPT — MAY    BE   PART    OF   GOSPEL  OF   ST.    THOMAS. 

Many  hitherto  unknown  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been 
discovered  in  Egypt  by  archaeologists,  who  have  dug  up  papyri 
buried  since  the  second  century  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
Cairo.  Dr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
Egyptian  excavations  since  1894,  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in  London,  gave  the  following 
details:  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Grenfell  found  a  rich 
Ptolemaic  necropolis  at  El-Hibeh.  The  bulk  of  the  documents 
from  one  mound  consisted  of  a  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus. 
They  are  all  introduced  with  the  words  "  Jesus  saith,"  and  for 
the  most  part  are  new.  The  ends  of  the  lines,  unfortunately, 
are  often  obliterated.  Apparently  all  the  sayings  were  ad- 
dressed to  St.  Thomas.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  is: 

"  Let  not  him  that  seeketh  cease  from  his  search  until  he 
find,  and  when  he  finds  he  shall  wonder;  wondering,  he  shall 
reach  the  kingdom  (i.  e.,  the  kingdom  of  heaven),  and  when  he 
reaches  the  kingdom  he  shall  have  rest." 

Dr.  Grenfell  remarked  that  enormous  interest  would  be 
aroused  by  the  discoveries,  on  account  of  the  variations  they 
disclosed  from  accepted  texts.  One  variant  of  the  mystical  say- 
ing, recorded  in  St.  Luke,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you," 
was  of  great  value,  as  the  saying  in  the  papyrus  appeared  in 
quite  different  surroundings  from  those  attributed  to  it  by  the 
Evangelist,  and  extended  far  into  another  region. 

Acccording  to  Dr.  Grenfell,  these  sayings  formed  the  new 
Gospel  which  is  traditionally  associated  with  St.  Thomas. 

An  interesting  variation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke 
xi,  51:    "Woe  unto  you,  lawyers;  for  ye  have  taken  away  the 
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key  of  knowledge;  ye  entered  not  in  yourselves  and  them  that 
were  entering  in  ye  hindered,"  reads  in  the  papyrus: 

"Ye  have  hidden  the  key  of  knowledge;  ye  entered  not  your- 
selves and  to  them  that  were  entering  in  ye  did  not  open." 

Another  fragment  contained  a  discourse  of  Christ,  closely  re- 
lated to  passages  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  a  conver- 
sation between  Christ  and  his  disciples,  in  which  Christ  answers 
a  question  as  to  when  His  kingdom  will  he  realized,  saying: 

"  When  ye  return  to  the  state  of  innocence  which  existed  be- 
fore the  fall." 

A  valuable  find  was  made  in  papyri,  written  in  Latin,  giving 
the  text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  an  epitome  of  Livy's 
six  lost  books.  This  with  other  papyri  covering  the  period 
150-137  B.  C.  supplied  much  new  and  valuable  information  on 
the  history  of  the  world  and  marked  the  recovery  of  hitherto 
lost  classical  literature  of  Egypt. 

A  quaint  instance  of  the  business  methods  in  vogue  in  137  A. 
D.  is  shown  in  the  discovery  of  an  amusing  contract  whereby  a 
slave  boy  was  to  be  taught  shorthand  for  no  drachmae.  The 
payment  was  arranged  on  a  thoroughly  businesslike  basis — 
forty  drachmae  down,  forty  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  progress 
and  forty  on  the  attainment  of  proficiency. 

If  the  papyri  'are  as  old  as  they  are  said  to  be,  they  are  of 
unusual  interest  and  significance,  and  will  aid  our  understand- 
ing of  the  other  sayings  of  Christ.  They  will  be  very  valuable 
from  their  alternate  renderings  of  the  accepted  texts.  I  re- 
collect that  in  Oxyrhynchus,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Behnesa, 
Egypt,  eight  sayings  of  Jesus — couplets  or  triplets,  as  the  new 
ones  appear  to  be — were  discovered  in  1897.  The  present,  I 
believe,  is  the  first  discovery  of  a  similar  nature  since  that 
year.  Of  course,  it  will  be  virtualy  impossible  to  pass  any  ju- 
dicial estimate  on  these  new  sayings  until  after  they  shall  have 
been  published  in  authoritative  form.  The  new  sayings,  I 
assume,  largely  compliment  those  of  the  Sermon  on.the  Mount. 
I  expect,  although  I  have  not  seen  the  fact  mentioned  in  the 
London  dispatches,  that  the  sayings  are  in  Greek,  as  were  the 
Logia  of  1897. 
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What  scholars  are  ever  fondly  hoping  for,  however,  is  the 
discovery  of  Hebrew  papyri,  for,  as  I  think,  the  original  Hebrew 
gospels,  and,  for  instance,  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  with  the 
commentary  of  Papius,  a  Christian  of  the  second  century,  are 
still  missing.  Scholars  axe  divided  as  to  whether  the  original 
gospels  were  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  bat  personally  I 
incline  to  the  .former  view.  I  am  bonnd  to  admit  that  the 
chances  of  finding  Hebrew  originals  are  very  slim,  as  they 
probably  were  buried  in  Palestine  or  Syria,  where  the  damp 
climatic  conditions,  unlike  those  prevailing  in  Egypt,  where  the 
air  is  dry,  are  inimical  to  preservation. 


Che  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

The  circulars  by  which  the  nature  and  needs  of  our  work 
are  set  forth  generally  contain  such  a  statement  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Although  the  Society  is  not  a  religious  society,  strictly  so 
called,  its  work  necessarily  possesses  unusual  interest  for  Bible 
students  of  all  denominations,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  ex- 
plorations confirmations  and  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

In  the  course  of  its  thirty-five  years'  existence,  the  Society, 
with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  its 
subscribers,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 

Just  now  there  is  a  disposition  to  set  archaeology  against  the 
Scriptures  as  if  the  rise  of  the  noble  science  of  archeology 
means  the  downfall  of  the  Bible.  As  recently  quoted  in 
Biblia,  the  Expository  Times  has  spoken  of  "the  conflict  raised 
by  archaeology,"  and  continues  thus : 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  controversy.  It  will  be  raised 
by  the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion.  How  radically  it  will 
effect  our  dearest  beliefs  may  be  seen  at  once  in  Dr.  Buchanan 
Gray's  commentary  on  Numbers.    We  have  taught  our  chil- 
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dren  the  story  of  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  We  have  fancied 
it  unique.  Its  uniqueness  was  to  our  minds  one  guarantee  of 
its  miraculousness.  Dr.  Gray  calmly  says:  "  There  are  many 
somewhat  similar  stories  of  the  miraculous  vegetation  of  dried 
sticks,"  and  gives  examples.  A  still  closer  and  more  constant 
companion  of  our  teaching  has  been  the  Brazen  Serpent.  In 
the  Golden  Bough  Dr.  Frazer  cites  the  story  of  the  Brazen  Ser- 
pent in  connection  with  the  custom  of  getting  rid  of  vermin 
by  making  images  of  them.  Thus  the  Philistines,  when  their 
land  was  infested  by  mice,  made  golden  images  of  the  crea- 
tures and  sent  them  out  of  the  country.  Apollonius  of  Tyana 
is  said  to  have  freed  Antioch  of  scorpions  by  making  a  bronze 
image  of  a  scorpion,  and  burying  it  under  a  small  pillar  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  us  that  the  city  of 
Paris  used  to  be  free  from. dormice  and  serpents,  but  that  in 
his  lifetime,  while  they  were  cleaning  a  sewer,  they  found  a 
bronze  serpent  and  a  bronze  dormouse,  and  removed  them, — 
after  which  they  abounded  there.  Dr.  Buchanan  Gray  does 
not  say  that  he  accepts  Dr.  Frazer's  explanation  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  but  he  certainly  does  not  say  that  he  rejects  it. 

Hay  I  remark  upon  the  idea  that  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  is 
"  unique,"  and  that  the  discovery  of  any  parallelism  in  ancient 
records  lessens  faith  in  the  Scriptures  ?  That  is  the  appear- 
ance certainly,  but  it  is  misconception  which  is  disturbed  and 
not  true  faith.  Scholars  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  parallel- 
ism pointed  out  by  Delitzsch  and  others  between  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis  and  Babylonian  records  in  no  way  justifies 
the  conclusion  of  Delitzsch  that  the  Bible  borrowed  from 
Babylon  what  it  claimed  to  have  received  otherwise.  In  a 
paper  on  "  Bible  and  Babel "  read  before  the  American  Orient* 
al  Society  and  printed  by  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  editor 
of  the  Polychrome  Bible  says  : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Biblical  form  of  the  early 
narratives  of  Genesis  is  infinitely  superior  to  their  Babylonian 
prototypes,  and  Delitzsch's  statement,  made  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  first  lecture,  that  the  cuneiform  tablets  exhibited  those 
narratives  in  a  purer  form,  is  untenable.    In  his  paper  on  the 
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mythical  legend  of  Paradise  and  its  importation  in  Israel,  Pro- 
fessor Stade,  of  Giessen,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the 
domain  of  Biblical  science,  rightly  emphasises  the  incisive 
transformation  which  the  mythological  ideas  of  the  Babylo- 
nians have  undergone  in  their  regeneration  out  of  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  of  Jhvh.  He  says,  the  relation  between  the  Bibli- 
cal story  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Paradise  and  the  coresponding 
sections  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod  Epic  is  about  the  same  as 
the  difference  between  a  pure  mountain  spring  and  the  filthy 
water  of  a  village  puddle.  In  the  new  edition  of  his  first  lec- 
ture Delitzsch  has  wisely  suppressed  his  former  statement. 
The  Babylonian  form  is  undoubtedly  older  and  more  original, 
but  it  is  manifestly  crude  and  impure.  In  the  Bible  the  old 
Babylonian  legends  appear  purified,  filtered  through  the  re- 
vealed religion  of  Jhvh.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  at  the 
time  the  Biblical  narratives  were  borrowed  from  Babylonia,  the 
most  enlightened  minds  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  may  have  entertained  religious  ideas  infinitely  superior 
to  those  expressed  in  the  traditional  form  of  the  cuneiform 
popular  legends,  and  the  ethical  superiority  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
ratives may  be  partly  due  to  the  later  dateof  their  composition; 
nevertheless  there  will  always  remain  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  Babel  and  Bible,  which  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
the  results  of  critical  research." 

This  view  of  Professor  Haupt  is  much  nearer  the  truth, 
namely,  that  the  Bible  took  existing  materials,  purified  them 
of  polytheism  and  sensuality,  and  employed  them  for  its  ex- 
alted purpose.  As  Professor  Haupt  labors  to  show  that 
"twenty-four  years  ago"  he  took  this  ground,  years  before 
Delitzsch  acquired  his  fame,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  in  the 
year  1771  Swedenborg  published  in  his  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion "  the  following  statement : 

"  The  first  chapters  of  Genesis  in  which  the  creation,  Adam 
and  Eve,  Eden,  Noah  and  the  flood  are  treated  of,  were  taken 
from  the  older  Scriptures  of  Moses. 

Melchizedek  with  the  Holy  Communion,  the  Egyptian  and 
Philistine  reprovers  of  the  untruths  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  the 
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Kenite  uncorrupted  Rechabites,  and  many  others,  are  the 
Bibles  own  witnesses  of  the  religion  older  than  Judaism  and  of 
a  genuine  spirituality  of  wide  extent.  These  nations  in  their 
decline  carried  their  religion  down  into  polythesim  and  idol- 
atry.    Of  such  origin  are  the  Babylonian  and  other  legends." 

Now  when  these  are  found  |by  an  archaeologist  who  has  too 
narrow  a  view  of  religious  history  and  who  supposes  that  the 
Bible  alone  tells  of  such  things,  he  is  confused,  and  perhaps  he 
chooses  to  forsake  the  Bible  for  archaeology  and  to  seek  for 
publicity  and  priority  as  a  destructive  critic;  but  if  he  had  a 
larger  and  juster  view  of  his  subject,  he  would  see  in  the  de- 
based legends  confirmations  of  the  Bible  and  vindications  of  it 
as  covering  in  a  wonderful  way  the  whole  religious  history  of 
man.  In  other  words  the  apparent  conflict  between  archaeol- 
ogy and  the  Bible  is  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  great  breadth 
of  the  Bible  as  regards  early  man,  andj  a  higher  view  of  the 
"conflict"  shows  that  there  is  no  cause  for  any.  After  the 
misguided  archaeologist  has  had  his  fling  at  the  Scriptures,  he 
will  come  round  to  reverence  them  more  fully  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rationally  than  ever  before. 

There  is  not  space  now  to  speak  of  the  vast  work  at  Gezer, 
except  to  note  the  remarkable  development  of  cave  dwelling 
being  brought  to  light,  and  the  study  of  skulls  and  other  bones 
showing  the  marked  resemblance  between  the  modern  fella- 
hin  at  work  on  the  monnd  and  the  troglodytes. 

A  very  extensive  tomb  has  been  explored  near  Bethany  and 
its  inscription  is  given.  Another  Phoenician  inscription  from 
Sidon  is  given.  Other  interesting  points  will  need  later  atten- 
tion. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  price  at  which 
the  new  volume  on  "  Excavations  in  Southern  Palestine  "  will 
be  sent  by  me  postpaid  has  been  reduced,  and  that  it  is  fixed 
at  nine  dollars.  The  Fund  has  never  issued  so  fine  a  work. 
The  chapters  by  Dr.  Bliss,  Professor  Wenesch  and  Mr.  Mac* 
Alister  are  illustrated  with  a  hundred  cuts,  and  in  addition 
there  are  a  hundred  plates  which  the  quarto  size  of  the  volume 
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readers  possible.     It  is  especially  a  work  for  libraries  and 
would  make  an  admirable  gift  to  a  clergyman. 

By  the  will  of  Mary  Putnam  Ropes  of  Salem,  Mass.,  the 
Fund  will  ultimately  be  benefitted  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  dollars.  Miss  Rogers  was  not  a  subscriber,  but  was 
a  personal  friend.  This  will  be  the  second  American  bequest, 
the  first  being  the  Walter  G.  Webster  fund  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  More  than  one  of  our  annual  subscriptions  is  in  mem- 
ory of  a  former  subscriber  or  friend  of  the  work.  It  is  a  work 
which  kindles  the  best  feelings  with  enthusiasm  for  Divine 
truth  and  which  will  live  after  us  if  we  provide  for  it 

New  and  enlarged  lists  of  slides  have  just  been  received  and 
will  be  sent  free  [to  purchasers.  My  stock  is  now  perfect  in 
slides  and  all  other  products  of  the  Fund. 

Theodore  F.  Wright, 

Honorary  U.  S.  Secretary, 

42  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Burial  and  Burning. 

By  Colonel  C.  R.  Comber,  LL.D.,  R.E. 
The  discovery  of  the  burnt  bodies  in  the  cistern  at  Geser  has 
raised  questions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  Babylonian  discoveries.  Not  only  were  all  the 
Semitic  peoples  apparently  always  accustomed  to  bury  the 
body,  but  the  non-Semitic  Akkadian  race  were  so  also.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  among  Aryans,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  that 
burning  as  a  regular  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and  even 
many  Aryan  tribes  were  exclusively  burying  peoples.  Even 
today  the  Moslem  reproaches  the  Hindu  as  the  "  son  of  a  burnt 
father."  Babylonia  is  full  of  tombs  of  both  its  races,  and  the 
bas-relief  at  Tell  Loh  represents  the  building  of  a  mound  over 
the  dead,  and  is  accompanied  by  Akkadian  texts.  It  would 
seem  that  to  burn  the  bodies  of  enemies  was  considered  a  re- 
venge by  the  Semitic  peoples.  Mr.  Macalister  has  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  study  the  question  I  have  asked  him,  as  to  whether 
the  burnt  people  at  Gezer  may  not  have  been  Egyptians.     If 
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so,  they  may  have  been  murdered  and  burnt  when  the  natives 
revolted  against  Egyptian  rule.  Enemies  and  captives  were 
also  (like  children)  burnt  as  human  sacrifices  by  the  ancients 
generally. 

In  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  non-Semitic  races  of  West 
Asia  buried  the  dead,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  two  Akkadian 
tablets,  translated  into  Assyrian,  which  have  lately  been  pub- 
lished. The  Akkadians,  like  the  ancients  generally,  were 
much  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  propitiated  the  manes  with  offerings 
and  libations.  Like  the  Egyptians,  they  believed  the  "water 
of  life "  to  be  given  to  the  pious  dead,  in  the  underworld,  by 
the  gods ;  and  they  even  spoke  (or  at  least  the  Babylonians  did 
so)  of  Nebo  as  "giving  life  to  the  dead."  Food  offerings,  and 
objects  supposed  to  be  useful  to  the  dead,  are  as  common  in 
their  tombs  as  in  those  of  early  Semitic  and  Aryan  peoples  in 
other  countries.  These  facts  explain  the  meaning  of  the  texts 
in  question. 

(i)  An  extract  from  one  of  the  Akkadian  litanies  (given  by 
M.  A.  Boissler  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Biblical  Archaeological 
Society,  January,  1903,  p.  34)  refers  to  "the  ghost  of  a  man 
drowned  in  the  sea  from  a  ship,  or  of  a  man  not  buried,  or  of  a 
man  having  no  one  to  visit  him  (i.  e,  his  tomb),  or  of  one  with 
no  place  consecrated  by  charms,  or  of  one  without  a  libation, 
or  of  one  whose  name  is  not  had  in  remembrance." 

(»)  Another  difficult  text  (discussed  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Pinches  in 
the  same  Proceedings,  May,  1001,  p.  305)  appears  to  read  as  fol- 
lows, the  first  part  being  rendered  difficult  by  being  broken 
away : — 

"Spell  for  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  is  slain  ....  to  earth  .... 
the  spirit  of  the  ghost ....  the  one  that  is  sent  back.  The 
place  is  void :  the  pit  is  void :  the  (underworld)  is  void.  It  is 
void  for  the  ghost  that  is  sent  back.  Like  a  tree  cut  down,  it 
bends  its  neck  to  earth.  Ea  saw  this  man.  One  put  food  at 
his  head.  Food  for  the  body  was  placed.  The  prayer  for  life 
was  prayed  for  him.  O  ghost,  thou  art  a  child  of  thy  God. 
May  the  food  placed  at  thy  head — food  for  the  body — expiate. 
May  thy  evil  pass  away.    Live  thou.    Let  thy  foot  go  forth  in 
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the  land  of  life.  O  ghost,  thou  art  a  child  of  thy.  God.  The 
eye  for  evil  watches  thee.  The  eye  for  sin  watches  thee  .... 
may  the  God  of  the  tomb  smite  with  the  rod  ....  may  the  God 
Gunura  (perhaps  'of  the  narrow  abode')  bind  with  the  great 
cord  ....  as  the  rain  that  falls  from  heaven  on  earth  may  Ea, 
king  of  the  abyss,  take  away  from  thy  body  ....  End  of  charm. 
Incantation  to  protect  men  from  the  spirit  of  a  ghost." 

The  ghost  is  laid  by  offerings  at  the  tomb,  and  prayed  for, 
that  it  may  be  happy  in  the  underworld  to  which  it  is  to  return. 


Hrcbatoioaieal  notes. 

Thb  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  at  Abydos  this  year  has  given  a  wider  view  of  the  early 
civilization,  of  which  the  general  lines  had  been  fixed  by  the 
previous  work  on  the  royal  tombs  and  the  town,  writes  Pro- 
fessor Flinders  Petrie  to  "The  London  Times."  The  clear- 
ance of  the  old  temple  Bite  over  several  acres  has  brought  to 
light,  in  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  so  less  than  ten  succes- 
sive temples  ranging  in  age  from  about  5,000  to  500  B.  C.  For 
the  first  time  we  can  see  on  one  spot  the  changes  from  age  to 
age  through  the  whole  of  Egyptian  history.  To  separate  these 
buildings  was  an  affair  of  anatomy  rather  than  spade  work; 
the  walls  of  mud  brick  were  so  commingled  with  the  soil  that 
incessant  section  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife  was  the  only  way 
to  discriminate  the  brick  work.  Often  only  a  single  course  of 
bricks  or  a  thin  bed  of  foundation  sand  was  all  that  told  of  the 
great  buildings  which  had  existed  for  centuries.  Over  five 
thousand  measurements  were  taken  for  the  plans  and  levels. 

The  main  result  as  regards  the  religion  is  that  Osiris  was 
not  the  original  god  of  Abydos;  the  jackal  god,  Upuaut,  and 
then  the  god  of  the  West,  Khentamenti,  were  honored  here 
down  to  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  most  striking  change  is 
seen  about  the  fourth  dynasty,  when  the  temple  was  abolished, 
and  only  a  great  hearth  of  burnt  offering  is  found,  full  of  votive 
clay  substutes  for  sacrifices.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Herodotus  that  Cheops  had  closed  the  temples  and 
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forbidden  sacrifices.  This  materializing  of  history  is  made  the 
more  real  by  finding  an  ivory  statuette  of  Cheops  of  the  finest 
work,  which  shows  for  the  first  time  the  face  and  character  of 
the  great  builder  and  organizer  who  made  Egyptian  govern- 
ment and  civilization  what  it  was  for  thousands  of  years  after. 
This  carving  is  now  in  the  Cairo  Mnsenm. 

The  discoveries  of  the  civilization  of  the  first  dynasty,  the 
beginning  of  the  kingdom,  expand  what  we  already  had  from 
my  work  in  the  Royal  Tombs.  Of  Menes,  the  founder,  we 
have  part  of  a  large  globular  vase  of  green  glaze  with  his 
name'  inlaid  in  purple;  thus  polychrome  glazing  is  taken  back 
thousands  of  years  before  it  was  previously  known  to  exist. 
The  free  use  of  great  tiles  of  glaze  for  wall  coverings  shows 
how  usual  the  art  was  then.  In  the  highest  art  of  delicate 
ivory  carving  there  are  several  pieces  of  this  age;  especially 
the  figure  of  an  aged  king,  for  its  subtlety  and  character,  stands 
in  the  first  rank  of  such  work,  comparable  to  the  finest  carvings 
of  Greece  or  Italy.  We  must  now  reckon  the  earliest  monar- 
chy as  the  equal  of  any  later  age  in  such  technical  and  fine  art. 

Pottery  of  forms  and  material  quite  unknown  in  Egypt  also 
belongs  to  this  remote  age;  and  it  proves  to  be  identical  with 
that  in  Crete  of  the  late  neolithic  age.  This  fresh  connection 
illustrates  the  trade  and  the  chonology  of  that  period.  A  head 
of  a  camel  modelled  in  pottery  takes  back  its  relation  to  Egypt 
some  four  thousand  years;  hitherto  no  trace  of  it  had  appeared 
before  Greek  times.  An  ivory  carving  of  a  bear  extends  also 
the  fauna  of  early  Egypt. 

The  great  fort  long  known  as  the  Shunet  ez  Zebib  is  now 
connected  with  the  remains  of  another  fort,  which  was  discov- 
ered between  that  and  the  Coptic  Deir,  which  is  in  a  third  fort. 
These  buildings  prove  now  to  have  been  the  fortified  residences 
of  the  kings  of  the  second  dynasty,  whose  sealings  we  have 
found  in  the  dwelling  rooms. 

Of  a  later  age  may  be  noted  some  large  decrees  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  dynasties,  the  oldest  example  of  iron  yet  known, 
which  is  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  a 
great  memorial  tablet  of  the  grandmother  of  that  line,  and  the 
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remain!  of  a  cliff  temple  of  the  type  of  Deir  el  Bahri.  These 
are  but  the  salient  points  of  a  winter's  work  of  much  historical 
interest.  The  collection  was  exhibited  as  usual  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Gower  street,  from  July  i  to  35. 


In  the  Bihlia  for  Jane  we  published  an  interesting  article  by 
Professor  Goodspeed  on  the  oldest  manuscript  so  far  known 
of  any  Greek  author,  Timotheus  of  Miletos.  A  fac-aimile  of 
this  manuscript  has  recently  been  published,  also  a  text  edi- 
tion, with  a  very  full  and  interesting  introduction,  a  philolog- 
ical commentary,  a  pharaphase  in  Scholiastic  Greek,  and  index 
verborum,  edited  by  the  foremost  living  Hellenist  of  Germany, 
von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 

This  poem  is  referred  to  in  contemporary  literature  as  "  The 
Persians."  It  is  the  first  extended  production  of  this  poet  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  all  that  has  hitherto  been  known  of  him 
being  one  or  two  quotations  from  his  works  made  by  other 
Greeks.  Little  is  known  of  his  personality  save  that  he  wag 
born  at  Miletus  447  B.  C.  and  died  in  357  B.  C,  aged  90.  There 
is  a  reference  in  the  closing  section  of  the  poem  just  discovered 
to  the  persecution  of  Timotheus,  at  Sparta,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  dne  to  the  originality  of  the  poet  and  his  addition 
to  the  lyre  of  an  eleventh  chord.  This  radicalism  of  innova- 
tion aroused  the  Spartans  to  persecution,  and  Timotheus  was 
compelled  to  depart. 

The  poem  is  a  striking  example  of  Grecian  poetry  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  C.  It  is  not  so  well  finished  as  some  of  the 
more  highly  polished  poems  of  later  days,  for  it  mast  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  successor  of  the  epic  poem,  and  was 
composed  to  be  sung  in  conjunction  with  the  lyre,  not  read,  as 
are  our  poems  of  to-day.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  find  any  indications  by  which  we  can  grasp 
the  music  which  was  used  to  accompany  this  poetry,  and  we  have 
only  to  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  some  wonderful 
harmonies  introduced  to  emphasize  the  words  and  tell  the  story 
of  the  emotions  as  the  words  told  the  tale  to  the  mind. 

It  has  been  necessary  in  the  pharaphrase  of  the  poem  to  fill 
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out  some  of  the  gaps  in  order  to  make  it  all  intelligible.  The 
story  of  Salamis  is  told  with  a  power  which  is  striking  even  in 
the  translation.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  is  missing,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  introduction,  for  it  was  part  of  the 
method  of  the  poet  to  'plunge  immediately  into  a  subject  and 
present  the  living  picture  of  the  battle  as  it  was  waged. 

The  manuscript  is  some  forty-three  inches  long  and  contains 
five  columns  in  the  ancient  character.  It  was  found  in  a  wooden 
coffin  by  the  side  of  a  mummy  that  mast  have  been  buried  no 
later  than  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  The  poem  dates  from 
a  time  preceding  the  beginning  of  bookmaking  as  advanced 
by  the  founding  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  In  his  day 
Timotheus  mnst  have  been  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  poets,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  the  favorite  poet  of 
the  nameless  Greek  by  whose  body  this  manuscript  was  found. 
It  must  remain  for  the  Greek  scholars  of  the  world  to  compare 
this  with  the  only  other  poem  on  the  subject,  "The  Persians" 
of  jEschylus,  who  undoubtedly  was  indebted  more  or  less  to 
Timotheus. 

A  somewhat  literal  translation  of  the  opening  of  the  famous 
Greek  poem  is  as  follows  : 

"With  brazen  beaks  together,  well  matched,  entangled  in 
fight,  came  the  ships.  And  for  the  oars  they  threw  out  a  great 
structure  like  a  cornice,  set  with  tholes  like  teeth,  strong  to 
•mite.  And  the  heads  of  the  stay  beams,  projecting  a  little, 
lopped  away  the  enemy's  oars.  Now,  if  without  warning,  so 
great  a  blow  were  given  with  these  as  to  break  the  thwarts, 
then  all  the  seamen  would  try  to  leap  upon  the  enemy's  vessel, 
and  if  the  shock  threatened  to  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the 
ship's  side,  then  with  the  strong  rowing  they  would  pull  the 
ship  back.  And  as  many  of  the  oars  were  broken  and  borne 
hither  and  thither,  leaving  bare  the  ship's  flanks  and  the  sur- 
rounding outworks,  into  those  they  dashed  with  the  ram  and 
struck  them  down,  so  that  they  turned  and  sank  headlong. 
But  first  all  their  beauty  was  destroyed  by  the  iron  bead  of 
the  ram. 

"And  like  thunderbolts  the   murderous  shafts  were  sent 
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whirling  from  their  hands  and  on  the  bodies  of  the  foe  fell, 
■till  quivering  from  their  flight  through  the  air.  Masses  of 
compact  lead  also  were  hurled,  and  flaming  balls  get  on  rods 
such  as  are  used  for  lashing  beasts  of  burden.  And  many 
were  slaughtered  by  serpents  having  well  feathered  wings  and 
brazen  heads  and  drawn  tight  by  cords  (that  is,  by  arrows). 
And  the  emerald  sea  in  the  depths  of  the  waves  turned  crim- 
son where  fire  spurted  from  the  ships.  And  unceasingly  arose 
the  cries  for  help  and  groaning." 
A  rhythmical  version  of  a  few  lines  follows : — 

"First  by  Orpheus  was  found 

The  many-stringed  lyre. 

In  Pieria,  son  of  Calliope. 

And  then  Terpander  to  music  gave 

The  ten  vibrating  strings. 

Him  Lesboe  the  Aeolic  bare, 

Antissa's  living  glory. 

Now  Timothena  in  metres 

And  eleven-noted  rhythm 

Sounds  sweet  the  lyre, 

Giving  the  world  a  treasure 

By  the  Muses  reserved." 


A  well  know  student  of  Egyptology  in  a  recent  lecture 
characterized  Egypt's  contribution  to  educational  methods  and 
civilization  in  general  as  primarily  utilitarian.  In  illustration 
of  this  he  cited  the  famous  museum  papyrus,  which  sets  forth 
the  "exalted  beauty  "of  the  students' life  in  glowing  terms. 
It  closes,  however,  with  the  words,  "for  be  it  known  to  thee 
that  no  scribe  is  without  eating  in  the  palace  of  the  king." 
From  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  and  numerous  sacred  writings, 
quotations  were  multiplied.  One  which  seemed  to  stir  the 
audience  somewhat  was :  "  Love  thy  wife  without  alloy;  fill 
her  stomach  and  clothe  her  back,  for  such  kindness  does  honor 
to  its  possessor." 

The  ideal  of  family  life  was  monogamous,  said  the  speaker, 
and  yet  the  religion  was  continuously  polytheistic,  a  curious 
contradiction.  The  relations  between  mother  and  child  were 
always  beautiful,  and  children  much  desired.  Children  were 
admonished  to  be  most  dutiful  and  respectful  to  their  mothers, 
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as  "the  gods  will  always  hear  the  complaint  of  a  mother  and 
heed  her  outstretched  arms. "  A  recorded  instance  of  a  mother 
bringing  "bread  and  beer  for  a  long  distance  "  to  her  eight- 
year-old  boy  in  school,  however  unwise  a  diet  it  may  seem  to 
us  of  the  present  day,  is  nevertheless  illustrative  of  the  con- 
stant care  and  guardianship  exercised  by  the  average  Egyptian 
mother.  The  ancient  Egyptians  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy,  but  had  no 
grammar  at  all. 

As  to  school  discipline,  the  belief  of  the  ancients  of  the  Nile 
may  be  inferred  from  such  inscriptions  as  these  deciphered  on 
fragments  of  houses  of  learning:  "  Be  not  idle  during  the  whole 
day,  or  thou  Bhalt  be  beaten."  "  The  ears  of  a  youth  are  in  his 
back,  and  he  hears  only  when  he  is  beaten."  "School,"  it 
seems,  consumed  only  half  of  the  day,  and  some  of  the  broken 
slates  of  the  youthful  students,  preserved  by  the  fine  dry  sand 
during  the  thousands  of  years,  bear  such  scrawls  as  "  Look  not 
around  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  if  you  see  anything  amiss 
do  not  speak  of  it  without,"  "  Enter  not  into  the  house  of  a 
friend  unless  requested  to  do  so,"  "Sit  not  down  while  thine 
elders  stand,"  etc. 


Says  Professor  Sayce  in  the  Expository  Times; 

"The  immense  masses  of  literature  which  are  being  fur- 
nished by  the  libraries  of  Babylonia  are  at  length  providing  us 
with  the  means  of  comparison  necessary  for  placing  the  study 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Old  Testament  history  on  a  scientific 
footing.  What  the  contract  tablets  have  done  for  the  age  of 
the  Captivity,  and  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets  for  that  of  Moses, 
thousands  of  early  Babylonian  documents  are  now  doing  for 
that  of  Abraham.  It  is  to  the  contracts  and  other  legal  docu- 
ments of  that  age  that  we  must  look  to  illustrate  and  supple- 
ment the  Code  of  Khammurabi,  and  scholars  will  therefore 
welcome  a  useful  little  book  just  published  by  Dr.  S.  Daiches  : 
Altbabylonischt  Rechtsurkunden  aus  der  Ztit  der  Hammurabi- 
Dynastit  (Leipzig  :  Hinrichs,  1903).  The  tablet  with  which  it 
deals  are  full  of  instruction.    We  find  women  buying  and  sell- 
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ing  like  men  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  sellers  mentioned  in  the  con- 
tracts translated  by  Dr.  Daiches  are  not  men  but  women.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  stares  seem  to  have  been 
female,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  slighter  monetary  value, 
the  female  slave  fetching  on  an  average  not  more  than  about 
five  shekels,  while  the  male  slave  was  worth  half  a  mina  or 
thirty  shekels.  Hired  servants  were  exclusively  men.  Slaves, 
however,  were  clearly  not  very  numerous  in  the  Babylonia  of 
the  Abrahamic  period,  and  we  learn  from  the  laws  of  Khammu- 
rabi  that  children  of  a  slave  by  a  free  man  became  free  them- 
selves, along  with  their  mother,  after  their  father's  death. 
Even  the  children  of  a  male  slave  by  a  free  woman  had  a  right 
to  freedom. 

"  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  contracts  are  the  numer- 
ous West-Semitic  names  contained  in  them.  They  prove  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Babylonia  must  have  con- 
sisted of  Western  Semites  in  the  time  of  a  dynasty  which  was 
itself  West-Semitic ;  and  they  also  prove  that  these  Western 
Semites  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  native 
Babylonians.  Among  the  names  we  find  Yatarum,  the  biblical 
Jethro ;  Amnrum,  the  '  Amorite  ; '  and  Yapium,  which  as  Dr. 
Daiches  remarks,  prevents  us  from  seeing  the  Hebrew  Yahweh 
in  the  first  element  of  Yapi-Ilu.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  West-Semitic  names  is  to  replace  the  special  name  of  the 
tribal  or  national  god  by  ilu, '  the  god,'  in  the  second  half  of 
a  compound,  and  by  Samu  or  Sumu,  the  biblical  Shem,  'the 
Name,'  in  the  first  half  of  the  compound.  Thus  the  first  two 
kings  of  Khammurabi's  dynasty  were  Samu-ilu, '  the  Name  is 
god,'  and  Samu-la-ilu.  The  signification  of  the  latter  name  is 
not  clear;  Professor  Hommel  makes  it :  'Is  Sumu  not  a  god?' 
which  is  not  very  satisfactory.  Dr.  Daiches  proposes  to  read 
Sumu-lail,  where  lail  would  be  a  participle,  but  this  too  has  its 
difficulties. 

"  Another  point  of  interest  in  the  contracts  is  the  evidence 
they  afford  that  the  legal  Sumerian  terms  found  in  them  were 
not  used  ideographically,  but  bad  been  adopted  by  the  Semites 
like  Latin  and  French  terms  in  our  own  law.    Thus  the  Su- 
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merian  muni  '  his  name,'  is  in  one  place  provided  with  the 
Semitic  mimmation  im,  showing  that  it  was  pronounced  as  a 
single  Semitic  word  munim,  and  elsewhere  we  have  the  Sumerian 
verb,  gag&,  interchanged  with  gigi.  The  number  of  Semitized 
Sumerian  words  in  Assyrian  has  long  since  made  it  clear  that 
the  Babylonian  vocabulary  was  as  much  a  mixed  one  as  that  of 
modern  Egyptian  Arabic,  and  the  long  contact  of  the  Western 
Semites  with  Babylonia,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  Canaan 
was  once  a  province  of  the  Babylonian  Empire,  would  incline 
us  to  expectthat  such  borrowings  have  made  their  way  also 
into  what  we  call  Hebrew." 


Of  Rameses  III.,  about  iaoo  B.  C,  Brugsch  says:  "The  rich 
spoil  which  the  king  carried  off  in  his  campaigns  from  the  cap- 
tured cities  and  the  conquered  peoples,  enabled  him  to  enrich 
most  lavishly  with  gifts,  not  only  the  sanctuaries  in  Thebes, 
but  also  the  temples  of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and  other  places 
in  Egypt,  to  adorn  them  with  buildings  '  in  his  name'  which 
are  called  '  Ramessea,'  and  to  devote  the  prisoners  of  war  as 
slaves  to  the  holy  service  of  the  gods  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt." 

To  this  information  concerning  spoils  in  war  Maspero  adds 
that  the  portion  given  to  the  gods  was  a  tenth  of  the  whole. 
Thus;  "The  gods  of  the  side  which  was  victorious  shared 
with  it  in  the  triumph,  and  received  a  tithe  of  the  spoil  as  the 
price  of  their  help."  Once  more  speaking  of  Ahmosis,  a  mili- 
tary leader  in  the  time  of  the  last  Pharaoh  who  wept  to  battle  in 
person,  Haspero  says:  "A  revival  of  military  greatness  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  age  of  building  activity.  Claims  of  the  gods  had  to 
be  satisfied  before  those  of  men  etc.  ...  A  tenth,  therefore,  of 
the  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  metals  was  set  apart  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  gods,  and  even  fields,  towns  and  provinces  were  al- 
lotted to  them,  the  produce  of  which  was  applied  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  thier  cult  or  to  repair  and  enlarge  their  temples. 

This  repeated  mention  by  Professor  Maspero  of  a  tenth  of 
the  spoil  is  notewothy. 

One   more   testimony  is  that  of   Professor  Mahaffy  who 
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wrote  to  me:  "I  am  no  authorty  on  Assyrian  matters,  and  can- 
not tell  yon  about  tithes  there.  Bnt  in  Egypt  one-sixth  seems 
to  have  been  the  'gods'  portion'  levied  upon  all  property  not 
specifically  exempted."  Similarly  the  professor  says  in  his 
"History  of  Egypt  Under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty,"  "the  landed 
property,  and  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  all  Egypt  (with 
certain  exception),  paid  a  duty  to  the  gods  of  the  nearest  temple 
amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  yearly  crop. 

If  then  we  summarize  the  evidence  presented  in  this  and  oar 
previous  article,  it  would  appear  that  as  the  giving  of  a  tenth 
to  the  gods  was  a  well  established  practice  in  Assyria  and 
Western  Asia,  so  in  Egypt  we  trace  back  nearly  four  thousand 
years  the  giving  of  firstfruits  to  the  Diety,  and  making  offer- 
ings of  certainly  not  less  than  a  tenth,  but  seemingly,  in  many 
cases,  of  a  sixth. 

And  if  this  proportion  of  a  sixth  be  considered  large,  it  does 
not  appear  so  when  compared  with  the  demands  made  of  the 
devotees  of  pagan  religions  elsewhere.  In  correspondence,  the 
late  Sir  Monier  Williams,  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  having 
referred  me  to  passages  of  Sanskrit  law,  especially  the  Code 
of  Mann,  the  oldest  compendium  of  the  laws  of  the  Brahmans 
pointed  out  that  the  usual  proportion  of  produce  taken  by  the 
king  was  a  sixth  part,  but  that  in  cases  of  necessity  he  might 
take  one  fourth  of  the  crop. — Tht  Moravian. 


In  the  last  number  of  Mittheilungtn  und  Nackrickien  des 
Deutschen  Palaestina  Vertins,  Dr.  Dalman,  head  of  the  new 
German  Evangelical  Archceological  Institute  in  Jerusalem, 
reports,  under  the  title  "  Epigraphisches  und  Pseudepigraph- 
isches,"  some  curious  forgeries,  the  more  important  of  which 
seems  to  be  left  over  from  the  activity  of  Shapira  and  his 
school.  One  is  a  sarcophagus,  now  in  a  cellar-like  vault  under 
a  house  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  On  the  cover  is  sculptured  a 
male  head  with  close-cropped,  full  beard,  a  crown  on  the  fore* 
head,  apparently  a  representation  of  a  king,  or  a  prince  of  the 
crusading  period.  Accompanying  this  is  an  inscription,  in  old 
Hebrew  characters,  borrowed   for  the  most  part  from  the 
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Siloah  inscription.  Evidently  an  original,  plain  sarcophagus 
of  a  common  type  had  been  recnt  and  then  inscribed  by  antiq- 
uity forgers.  This  particular  work  suggests  the  Shapira  frauds 
in  the  labor  and  expense  in  its  preparation.  A  granite  frag- 
ment of  a  column,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  contains  a  twelve-line  inscription  resembling  in  its 
details  one  of  the  fraudulent  inscriptions  of  the  same  school. 
Fraudulent  antiquities  of  another  description  illustrate  the 
present  activity  of  antiquity  forgers  in  Palestine,  who  find  a 
market  for  their  wares  among  the  ignorant  and  gullible  pil- 
grims and  travellers  from  this  and  other  countries. 


Dr.  Hilprecht  writing  from  Constantinople  to  the  Sunday 
School  Times  &B.J&,  "The  exploration  of  the  mound  of  Gezer  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory  thus  far  undertaken  in  Palestine. 
It  has  shed  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  a  period  which  we  knew 
but  little  outside  the  information  derived  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  cuneiform  letters  of  Tell  el-Amama.  But  there 
are  many  more  problems  awaiting  their  final  solution.  What 
was,  for  example,  the  significance  of  those  mysterious  lamp 
and  bowl  deposits  under  house  walls  so  commonly  met  with  in 
the  strata  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cities  which  we  ascribed  to  the 
Israelite  population?  They  also  occur  in  other  Palestinian  ruins, 
and  doubtless  are  closely  connected  with  certain  religious  rites 
on  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  silent  The  essence  of 
the  rite  seems  to  be  the  deposition  of  one  or  two  lamps,  accom- 
panied by  fine  sand  or  dry  earth,  and  enclosed  in  two  to  four 
bowls.  We  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  inscribed  He- 
brew and  Mandean  bowls  of  the  seventh  to  ninth  post-Chris- 
tian centuries,  so  frequently  found  upside  down,  or  with  their 
insidea  facing,  fastened  together,  in  the  Jewish  streets  of 
Babylonian  ruins,  Sometimes  an  inscribed  skull  or  egg  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  demons  adjured  by  the  spiral  inscription 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vase,  or  in  a  rude  manner  depicted 
there,  is  found  below  the  Babylonian  bowls.  The  results 
already  obtained  in  the  trenches  of  the  ruins  of  Gezer  amply 
repay  the  work  and  money  spent  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 

Fund  in  their  methodical  exploration. 
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The  Annual  meeting  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  was 
held  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  on  October  aid. 
The  Report  showed  a  year  of  increased  usefulness  and  activity. 
Excavations  had  been  in  progress  at  Paleokastro  in  the  east  of 
Crete,  and  much  new  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  early  civil- 
isation of  the  Island.  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
of  the  chairman,  Professor  Botcher  briefly  summarized  the 
work  of  the  School  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  minor 
excavations  which  often  served  as  a  link  connecting  more  im- 
portant discoveries.  * 

Mr.  J.  L.  Myers  described,  by  means  of  lantern  slides,  the 
excavations  at  Palteokastro,  drawing  particular  attention  to  the 
pottery,  ornamented  with  marine  designs  in  many  cases,  and 
to  the  discoveries  of  a  Purple  Fishery  (certainly  prior  to  the 
Phoenicians)  at  Kouphonisi,  and  of  votive  terra-cottaatPetsofa. 


In  C.  R.  Acad.  Inscrip.  M.  J.  Oppert  publishes  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  some  arithmetical  inscriptions  discussed  at 
Sippara,  and  which  threw  some  light  upon  ancient  architecture. 
Upon  one  of  these  tablets  the  problem  is  presented  of  the  mak- 
ing of  a  building  of  which  the  surface  shall  be  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  sacred  numbers  653,  and  to  be  composed  of  four 
squares  and  a  rectangle.  The  number -653,  known  as  the 
cycle  of  the  phenix,  is  made  by  the  addition  of  a  sothiacal  period 
of  19a  lustra  and  a  lunar  period  of  361  lustra.  The  application 
of  these  cyclic  numbers  to  architecture  was  supposed  to  guar- 
antee to  the  building  a  corresponding  length  of  life.  A  curious 
Biblical  parallel  is  pointed  out  by  the  author.  The  period  from 
the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  is  399  years,  and  from  the 
birth  of  Abraham  to  the  end  of  Genesis  is  361  years  or  the 
numbers  of  the  sothiacal  and  lunar  periods,  forming  the  total  of 
653  years.  The  chronology  of  Genesis  is  therefore  based  upon 
the  cycle  of  the  phenix. 


Coktehts  of  Man  for  November.  Note  on  Stone  Circles  in 
Gambia,  J.  L.  Todd.  Caphtor  and  Casluhim,  H.  R.  Hall.  Food 
Trough  from  Rubiana,  New  Georgia,  J.  E.  Partington.  Re- 
views.   Proceedings  of  Societies. 
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Officers  In  Charge  of  Explorations. 

Prop.  W.  M.  Fdsders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Edouard  Naville,  Ph.D.,  LitLD.,  D.C.L.  B.  P.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Superintendent  of  Arch«ologIcal  Survey, 
F.  Ll.  Griffith,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Editors  of  Qratco-Roman  Branch  Documents, 
B.  P.  Grenfrll,  Esq.,  M.A.  A.  S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  M.A 

Secretary, 

Miss  Emily  iPaterson. 
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New  York  City: 
Mrs.  Howard  Crosby,  19  Liberty  St. 
Prof.    Mortimer    Lamson  Earle.    Bar- 
nard College. 
Prof.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D..  ph.  d. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Schauffler,  ph.  D. 
C.  W.  Sloanc,  Esq..  m  Broadway. 


Morristown,   N.  J.,   T.   Quincy   Brown, 
Jr. ,  Morristown  School. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Prof.  John  C. 
Van  Dyke,  l.  h.  d. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Prof.  Allen  Marquand, 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Prof.  C.  Leldich,  ph.d. 
Dayton,   Ohio,    Rev.    Bdw.    Herbrock, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Donald  Y.  Leslie, 
578  Richmond  Ave. 

Cazenovia,  N.Y.,  Proa't  P.  D.  Blakeslee, 


Robt  J.  Hubbard,  Esq. 
Geneseo.  N.  Y.,  Rev.  J.  E.   Kittredge, 

Saratoga,  N.Y.,  Mrs.  Winsor  B.  French, 

1718  Broadway. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Zimmer- 

Utica,  N.  Y..  Gen.  Chas.  W.  Darling. 
Allegheney.Pa.,  Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle,  d.d. 
Drifton,  Pa.,  Eckley  Brinton  Cose,  Jr. 
Edgewood   Park,    Pa.,    Rev.    Wm.    R. 
Farmer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  E.  W.  Clark. 


Rev.  Jas.   Morrow,  d.d.,  701  Walnut 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Miss  Mary  A.  Sharpe, 

as  W.  River  St. 
York,  Pa.,  Rev.  Chas.  James  Wood. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J..  Chas.  Lee  Meyers, 


Baltimore,  Md.,  James  T.  Dennis,  Uni- 
versity Club. 
Miss  Emma  C.  Gramin,  1016  McCullon 
St 

Washington,   D.  C,  Rev.  J.  L.  BweU, 
D.D.,  Howard  University. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Jessap,  St. 
Luke's  Rectory. 

Carrollton,  Ala.,  Hon.  Thomas M.  Owen. 

University  P.   O.,  Missi,    Prof.    E.  L. 
Riley,  ph.d. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  David  Haxlowe,  Esq., 
3003  Mt  Vernon  Ave. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Ren  wick  B.  Knox,  Esq. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Chris- 
tian, 404  South  8th  St 

St    Paul,    Minn.,   Prof.  J.  R.    Jewett, 
ph.d.,  316  Summitt  St 

Chicago,  111.,  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  ph.d., 
5337  Madison  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Hanchett, 
83i  Pine  St. 

Austin,  Texas,  Prof.  W.  J.  Battle,  ph.d. 

Denver,  Col.,  Rev.  Camden  M.  Cobern, 

PH.D. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Timothy  Hopkins, 

Mills  Building. 
Los   Angeles,    Cat.,    Mrs.    Stephen   G. 

Hubbell,  1315  Pleasant  St 
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Bangor,  Me.,  E.  R.  Burpee,  Esq.  Amherst,  Mass.,  Prof.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett 

Burlington,  Vt.  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Perkins,  PH"  D" 

"*■  D-  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Adams, 

Hartford,  Conn,,  Prof.  Chas.  C.  Stearns.  »■  »■ 

Meriden,  Conn.,  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  u.  d.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Emerson, 

ph.  d.  305  Ocean  St. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Prof.  Samuel  Hart,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Harris,  a  Sagamore  St 

D.  D. 

„        „            „            _         _ _        „  Leicester,  Mass.,  Hon.  John  E.  Russell. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,    Rev.    Chas.  Ray 

Palmer,  d.  d.  Northampton,  Mass.,    Prof.    Irving   P. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Hoppin,  d.  d.  Wood. 

East    Greenwich,    R.  1.,    Rev.    Daniel      Springfield,  Mass.,  H.  Curtis  Rowley. 

Goodwin,  ph.  r>. 

Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Rev.   Arthur  Law- 
Newport,  R.I.,  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Andrews,  rence,  i>.  d. 

"The  Reef." 

HONORABLE   BICRITAItr   FOR  THK   U.    S.    A., 

John  Ellerton  Lodge,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1S83  by  Amelia,  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  am. 
Sir  Erasmus  Wtfson  ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  fa  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pro-historic  times,  the  "Hyksos"  con- 
quest, and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  They 
relate  to  Biblical  sites.  New  Testament  corrobations,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  arv  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nil*  tfcot  appreci- 
ates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

fhree  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
pUDlishes  Its  annual  volume  ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  an  artistic 
brockurr,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  Identified  ;  the  Biblical  Plthom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Oouhen,  the 
Greek  Nankratis,  and  Daphiue  have  been  discovered ;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronse  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found;  new  and  unexpected  light  ha.  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  Its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Gruek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Annas,  ths 
Hanes'of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta.  the  Pi-Baaeth 
sf  the  Bible  and  BnbaatJs  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  aeculiar  slsjilflnimj 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  with  texts  of  especial  value ;  and  the  excavation  of  the 
ruius  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Delr-el-Baharl  (Thebes),  marie 
■  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Volley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  In  the 
cemetery  of  Denderah,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchns)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt 

Tna  Akch-bological  Suivxy  or  Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  1890,  Is  of 
incomparable  Importance  in  many  ways,  and,  In  view  of  the  wholesale  and  Irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  In  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward  The  tombs  of  Bcni  Hasan  and  El  Benheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  In  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  it  was,"  ajoo 
B.  C ,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  Indorsing  this  work. 
Ga*co- Roman  Bkanch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  In  1B97.  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  flawtpftl  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  John ;  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  ami  d  slight. 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Bxporatioa  Fund. 


Publication*  of  the  fcflVPt  Exploration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Pttbora  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.     Memoir  for 

18B3-B4.     By   Edouard  Naville.     Thirteen  plates  and  plana    Fourth  and    revised 
edition.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Tarda.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-85.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.     Second  edition.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  Nauknrtls.  Part  1.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  .Flinders  Petrie,  with 
shapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.    Forty-four  plates 

and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Qoshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el  lienneh.  Memoir  for  18S6-87.  By 
Edouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  I5.00. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebeaheh.  Memoir  for  1BS7-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mrcray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  (15.00. 
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VI.  Naukratls.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1S8S-9.  By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  City  ol  Onlaa  and  the  Mound  ol  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  TeJl- 
el-Yahudlyeb.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edouard  Naville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.     Price  (5.00. 

VIII.  BnbwtU.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from   Tank.     Extra   volume  (out  of   print) 

containing : 

I.  The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

II.  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Orsokon  II.  (BubaBtis.)  Memoir  for  1890-1.  By 
Edouard  Naville.     With  thirty-nine  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Ahnaa  el  Medineh.  Memoir  for  1891-2.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  ol  Paherl  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LL 
Griffith.     Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paherl,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $10.50. 

XII.  Dear  d  Baharl.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1892-3.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Babrri.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1693-4.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XIV.  Dour  el  Baharl.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894s-  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 


Memoir  for  1895-6.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.    Deir  el  Baharl.    Part  III.    Memoir    for    1896-7.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1-LXXXVI.    Twocolored,  with  description.    Royal  folio  $7. 5©. 

XVU.    Dendereh.    Memoir  for  1897-8.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 
Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $2.  50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  01  the  First  Dynasty  at  Abydos.    Parti.    Memoir  for 
1898-9.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  %%.oo. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Baharl.    Part  IV.    Memoir  for  1S99-1900.    By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIII.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.  so. 

XX.  Diosopolto  Parva.    Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  $5 .  00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.    Part  II.    Memoir  for 

1900-1.    By.  W.    M.    Flinders   Petrie.    Sixty-three  plates.    Price  #5-00.    Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  %%.  50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1903-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  B.  WeigalL    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

Hrdxtoloofcai  Surwv  Fund. 

Edited   by  F.   LI.   Griffith. 

I.  Seal  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1890-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.    Forty-nine  plates,  fonr  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Benf  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-a.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Benhefa.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1893-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  El  Bershefa.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty- three  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  *s.oo. 

V.  Bent  Hasan.  Part  III.  Volume  for  1894-5.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyph*  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-6.    By  F.  LI.  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  I.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IX.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  (J5.0C 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1889-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.    Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  *5-oo. 

XL  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Qebrawt.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Qebrawl.  Volume  for  1901-n.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

arawo-Roman  Brand}. 

1.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1897-8.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.    Price  ftj.oo. 
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II.  The  Oxyrbynchua  Papyri.  Port  II.  Volume  for  1898-5.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  Fayura  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1899-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.    Eighteen  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  Tebtunls  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  1900-1,  1901-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
fell and  Arthur  S.  Hunt 

Jhmual  Hrebatoleatcal  Report*. 

Yearly  summaries  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Crom  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LI.  Griffith.     Prom  1893-3  to  1901-a.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special  Publications. 

Logia  lesou,  Sayings  of  Our  Lord.  From  an  early  Greek  papyrus.  By.  B.  P. 
Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt    Price  15  cents. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
$1.00, 

Outdo  to  Temple  of  Delr  el  Babarl.    With  Plan.    Price  15  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.    ByW.  E.  Cram.     Price  Ja.75. 

Slides  from  Pnnd  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab—  Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  P.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somers  Clark,  P.  S.  A.    Price  $  10.00. 

Oran  or  thb  Committee  fos  thi  Ustitxd  States  OP  Amk*iia. 
B  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EdYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I givt  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  sum  of— 


to  it  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  I  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  frit  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  I  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 

Signature, — — „__^ 
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PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


Ths  Archbishop  or  Cahtkuuky. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
Haj.-Gkn.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson.  E.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  l.L.  D.,  D.  C  L. 

Honorary  Treasurer.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walts*  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Crack,  Esq. 

Acting  Secretary. 
Gsoaos  Asmstronu 
Office*. 
38  Conduit  Stkmt,  W.  London, 
American  Members  of  General  Committee, 
Pkisidbnt  Danhi.  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 
President  William  R.  Harper.  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Propbjsop.  H.  V.  Hilpbicht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Vsm  R»v.  E.  A.  Hoppman,  D.D.,  Niw  Yonjc 

Clarence  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  Nbw  York. 

Rt.  Riv.  John  H.  Vincsmt,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Peopisioi  Theodore  P.  Wmoht,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 

A  Society  for  the  accurate  ana  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

Tins  Society  was  founded  June  sand,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis-. 

1.    Tt  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 
.  s.    It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 

3.    It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 

These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
F.CB.,1  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai) ;  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  con- 
ducted the  Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Cot.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  West- 
em  Palestine  and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished):  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener.  C  If .  g!, 
R.  E  •(Surveyor  with  CoL  Conder);   the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  M.  G„  R.  E.; 
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Canon  Tristram.  P.  R.  S.;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Haas.,  and  Dr.  P.  J. 
Bliss. 

Although  the  Society  is  not  a  religions  society,  strictly  so-called,  its  work  is 
especially  for  Bible  Students,  and  its  supporters  axe  found  among  ministers  and 
others,  who  see  in  the  results  of  the  explorations  confirmations  of  the  truth  of 


In  the  coarse  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  Its  disposal,  has 
dose  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers, 
maps,  plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the 
advantage  of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 

t.  Excavations  at  Jbkusalbm.— These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  War- 
ren, and  bad  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down 
to  the  foundations,  and  the  original  masons'  marks  found  upon  them.  The  con- 
tour of  the  rock,  showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled 
np,  have  been  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  many  questions 
of  topography,  and  all  Bible  references  to  locality,  are  now  viewed  in  new  light 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy  having  been  brought  to  an  end,  the  Committee 
obtained  from  the  Sublime  Porte  a  new  firman  for  carrying  on  excavations  at 
Jerusalem.  These  were  made  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  and  have  led  to  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

Full  account  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statement*  of 
the  Fund. 

a.  Tbi  Rxcovbbt  OF  TOX  Synagoguxs.  —Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.  They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched.  The  building  in  whkh 
Christ  taught  the  people  could  now  be  reconstructed. 

%  Tbi  StntviY  or  Weston  Palxstinx,— This  work,  occupying  ten  years, 
wax  carried  out  by  Major  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut -Gen.  Kitchener,  R,  E.  Before 
ft  was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita — some  names 
were  filled  in  conjecturally,  and  360  Scripture  places  remained  unknown.  But  now 
we  possess  a  map,  on  the  scale  of  one  Inch  to  the  mile,  as  beautifully  and  accurately 
executed  as  the  Ordnance  map  of  England.  la  the  course  of  Survey,  17a  of  the 
missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4-  Thx  Axch«olooical  Work  or  M.  Clxuiokt-Ganniau.— Among  the  Illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  furnished  by  this  learned  archaeologist  may  be  mentioned 
the  Discovery  of  the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  at  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the 
Inscribed  stone  of  Herod's  Temple,  the  "  Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemeteries  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  Sec.  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed 
Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Slloam,  the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and 
Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  archaeological  discoveries  of  incomparable  importance  due  to 
other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Five  HokdrxdSq.uaxxMh.xs  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  CoL  Coader, 
R,  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans- Jordanic  District  Is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  with  ruins  of  places  Biblical  and  Classical.  There  are  also  special 
surveys  of  all  the  most  important  ruins  in  the  district  surveyed.  The  Jauttn, 
'Ajlun,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  embracing*  a  district  of  fifteen  hundred  square 
miles,  have  been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacher,  and  the  results  published. 
'6.    The  Geological  Svxvby  of  Palestine,  bt  Pxof,  E.   Hull,  F.  R.  S.~ 
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The  facts  brought  forward  throw  new  light  on  the  route  of  th*  Exodus,  and  afford 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wody '  Arabah  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Chlcester  Hart,  and  the  results  published. 

7.  Inquiry  into  Manner*  and  Customs,  Pkoveess,  Legends,  Traditions, 
&c.  Vivid  light  Is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  committee  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  a  scientific  examination  into  these  by  means  of  questions 
drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Arctueological  Society,  the 
Director  of  the  Polk  Lore  Society,  and  others. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these  ex- 
plorations for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of  the 
West,  together,  or* fail  destroying  v/kalrvtr  records  of  t  hi  past  lit  exposed. 

1.     Subscribers  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive — 

*  (ij  Post  free  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries 
mad*  in  the  Holy  Land. 

{a)    The  maps  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

(j)    Toat  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "  Thirty  Years'  Work." 

la)    Copies  of  the  other  books  issued  by  the  Society  at  reduced  pricea 

a.  ■nbscribers  of  '3.50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement,"  free  and  are 
eu***fcaa  to  the  books  and  maps  at  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Quarterly 
St***mtritt  and  in  Biblia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom 
books,  casts,  price  lists,  &c. ,  can  be  obtained.  Circulars  giving  full  information  sent 
on  application  to 

THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 

43  Quinsy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Publications. 

I.  The  Surrey  of  Welters  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in 3  vols. ;  ■  The  Name  Lists,"  1  vol. ;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1 
vol.;  "Jerusalem,"  t  vol. ;  "  The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol  In  all  seven 
volumes,  with  the  maps,  great  and  small.  The  last  two  volumes,  "Flora  and 
Fauna"  and  the  "  Jerusalem"  volume,  with  50  plates,  can  be  had  separately. 

II.  The  Becorery  of  Jerusalem.  By  Major-General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson, 
c.CB.,  K.E.,  &c,  and  Major- General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.C.B.,  a.a.,  &c 

III.  Tent   Work   In  Palestine.     By  Lieut. -Col.  Conder,  R-E. 
IT.     Heth   and  Hoab.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  D.C.L.,  k.k. 

T.  Across  the  Jordan.  A  Record  of  Exploration  in  the  Hauran,  by  Gottlieb 
Schumacher,  c.e. 

TI.     The   Surrey  of  the   Jan  Ian.     By  G.  Schumacher,  c.e 

TIL    Mount  Selr.    By  Poof.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  li_d.,  f.r.s. 

Till.    Syrian   Stone   Lore.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  d.cl.,  b.b, 

IX.  Thirty  Tears'  Work :  a  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir  Wattar 
Besant,  M.A.,  f.s.a. 
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X.  Altaic Hlroglyphs  and  Hltttte  Inscriptions.  ByLieut-CoLConder,D.c.L.,«.n. 

XI.  The  Geology  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraea.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  m.a., 

LLD.    F.K.*. 

XII.  Names  and  Planes  fa  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  with 
references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.      By  George  Armstrong. 

XIII.  The  History  Of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Eesant  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer 

XIV.  The  Bible  and  Modern  Disco  Tories.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 
XT.    Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

XTI.  Lachish  {one  of  the  five  strongholds  of  the  Amorites).  An  account  of  the 
mcavations.     By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

XTIL  Ad  Introduction  to  the  Surrey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XVIII.  The  City  and  the  Land.  Second  Edition,  with  Plan  of  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  A  series  of  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem ;  (2)  The 
Future  of  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  (4)  The  General  Work  of  the 
Fund;  ($)  The  Hittitea;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachish);  (7)  The  Modern  Traveller  In 
Palestine.  t, 

XIX.  The  Tell  Armama  Tablet*,  including  the  one  found  at  Lachish.  Second 
Edition.)  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Characters  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  R.  Condei, 
d.c.l.,  LL.D.,  m.h.a-s.,  a.n.  The  Letters,  numbering  176,  are  from  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  were  written  about  1480  B.  C , by  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Ac., 
naming  130  towns  and  countries. 

XX.  Abila,  Fella,  and  Northern  'AJlnn  (of  the  Decapolis).   By  G.  Schumacher. 

XXL  A  loud  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated.  By  F.  J.  Bliss,  m.  a. 
Explorer  of  the  Fund ;  with  upwards  of  a  so  illustrations. 

XXIL  J  abas  MsoMbaeus  and  the  Jewish  War  or  Independence.  A  new  and 
revised  edition  by  Lieut -Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  s.e. 

XXIII.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  1099  to  1291  A.  D.  By  Lleut.-Col. 
C.  R.  Conder,  LUti.,  u.k.a.s.,  ».*. 

XXIV.  Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  1889-1893  InclnslTe. 

XXT.  -  The  Surrey  of  Eastern  Palestine.  (In  one  volume.)  By  Lieut-Col.  C 
R.  Conde.,  d.c.l.,  lud.,  a.  a, 

XXVI.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petrs,  and  the  Wady  'Arabah.  By  H. 
Chichester  Hart,  b.a,,  f,i_s. 

XXTIX  The  Archaeological  Besearehes  In  Palestine.  (In  two  volumes.)  By 
Charles  Clermont-Ganneau,  ll.o. 

XXTIII.   Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  18M-1897.    By  F.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  Dickie. 

Naps — Scale,  3-8  of  an  inch — 1  Nile. 

I.  Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets. 

II.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets.    With  modern  names  only. 

III.  Old  and  Mew  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets. 

IT.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  is  sheets.  This  map  has  only  the  modern 
names  on  it 

T.    The  (treat  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

:TI.  The  Bedneed  Map  of  Western  Palestine  (only),  showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  the  variations  of  the  altitude  above  or  below  sea  level. 
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BIB  LI A. 

TIL  PUa  of  Janwlm,  thawing  In  red  the  latent  di»coveries,  with  separata  UK 
of  references. 

Till.    Plan  of  Jemsalesa,  According  to  Josephus. 

II.    The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  Strath,  Bast  end  Wert. 

X.  Tke  Raised  Map  of  Palestine  ia  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  recently, 
■•Med  Old  and  Hew  Testament  Map.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine 
from  Baalbeck  In  the  North,  to  Kadesh  Barnea  In  the  South,  and  shows  nearly  all 
that  la  known  on  the  East  of  Jordan. 

A  Niw  Edition  of  ihi  Collottm  Punt  or  thi  Raised  Map,  ao  inches  by 
■I  1-3  Inches,  now  ready.  Price  to  subscribers,  at.  3d. ;  non -subscribers  3J.  yd.. 
post  free.     Lamttrn  Slides  of  the  Hoist  J  Maj>. 


Photographs— A   Very   Larue   Collection. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Photographs,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  Bible 
names  of  places,  with  notes  and  references. 

Photo*  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions, also  of  Jar  found  at  the  foundation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the 
Temple  Area,  So  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and  facsimile  of  the  Siloam  In- 
scription with  translation.  Lanttrn  Slides  of  the  Bible  placet  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue, 


Casta. 

Seal  of  "  Haggal,  the  Son  of  Shebaniah." 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lachish. 
Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 


Honorary  Local  Secretaries  for  America. 

Alabama:  Rev.  J.  M.  P.  Otto,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Greensboro. 

Caufoknia:  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  Ph.D.,  1,319  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 

Connscticut;  Prof.  Edwin  Knox  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford 

Prof .  Prank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University.  New  Haven. 
District  or  Columbia;  Prof.  John  L.  Ewell,  D.D.,  Howard  University, Washington. 
Illinois:  Prof.  Shafler  Matthews,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Iowa:  President  P.  D.  Blakeslee,  D.D.,  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
lluni:  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  College  Librarian,  Brunswick. 
Massachusetts:  Prof.  Irving  P.  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Smith  College,  Northampton. 
Naw  York:  Rev.  A.  P.  Schanffler,  D.D.,  United  Charities  Building. 

Prof.  Richard  GottheO,  Ph.D.,  Colombia  University. 

Prof.  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D. ,  Wells  College,  Aurora. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  109  South  Avenue,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  98  State  Street,  Utfca. 

President  G.  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 
Ohio:  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Ph.D.,  1,606  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton. 
Pennsylvania:  Rev.  James  Morrow,  D.D.,  701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Prof.  T,  C  BOlheimer,  D.D.,  Gettysburg. 
Rhodb  Island:  Prof.  Charles  P.  Rent,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University,  Providence. 
Tbnnbhu:  Prof.  Collins  Denny  T>  D.,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

37  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

COUNCIL,  1903. 

President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.  D,  &c,  &c. 
Vice-Presidents:   The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace,  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York; 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Northampton ;   The  most  Noble   the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  K.  T.,  &c,  &c;    The   Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury  ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 

Secretary,  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.  S.  A. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  F.  Legge. 

The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  if  2is.  per  annum,  for  which  the 

eight  or  nine  annual  parts  <jf  the  Proceedings  are  supplied  to  the  subscriber. 

These  journals  contain  from  30  to  40  plates  per  annum. 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with 
Cuneiform,  Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  STOICISM 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISCIPLES. 

EPICTETUS,  SENECA.  AND  MARCUS  AURELIUS 

By    DR.     CHAS.~H.     S.     DAVIS. 

CONTENTS 

I.     The  Qreck  Religion.  VIII.    Relations  to  Christianity. 

!I.    Greek  Philosophy.  IX-    8ome  Roman  Stoics. 

III.  Socrat™.  X-    WW"- 

XI.    Seneca. 

IV.  Founders  of  Stoicism. 

XII.    Marcus  Anreliue. 
V.    Doctrines  of  Stoicism.  ■    ,„„     „  ,     ,.        .        „  .  ,  . 

XIII.    Selections  from  Epictetns. 

VT.    Roman  Stoicism.  XIV     Selections  from  Seneca 

VII.    Roman  Jurisprudence.  XV.    Seclections  from  Marcus  Aurelius 

8vo.  269  pp.    Prke  $1.40 

D.gmzedbyCOOQle 
HERBERT  B.  TURNER  A  CO.,  Boston.  Matt. 
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THE 

MOUND   BUILDERS 

THEIR  WORKS  AND  RELICS 

STEPHEN  D.  PEET 


A  SECOND  EDITION  of  this  book,  containing  FIVE  NEW  CHAPTERS 
and  a  large  amount  of  additional  material,  has  been  published.  It  brings 
the  subject  up  to  the  present  date,  and  throws  much  light  upon  the  Mound- 
builder  problem. 

Many  large  pyramid  mounds  of  the  Gulf  States  are  depicted  in  the  work, 
also  the  relics  which  have  recently  been  discovered  are  shown  by  the  cuts 
furnished. 

The  book  contains  about  3C0  illustrations,  which  represent  the  earthworks 
and  relics  very  correctly. 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  and  one  that  will  be  valued  for  the  information  it 
contains. 

BY   THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 

400  Pares,  Finely  Illustrated.      Retail  Price,  $4.00 

This  book  treats  of  that  mysterious  people  called  the  CI  iff- Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  coming-  in  as  a  very 
important  part.  The  "age"  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  brought  out.  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery; First,  by  the  Spaniards;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  and  later  on  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  field,  and  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  have  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonora,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  cuts  are  given  in  illustration.  No  other  book  has  ever  been  published 
-which  is  so  comprehensive.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 
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nestal  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics, arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 
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The  Sell-Cure  ol  Consumption  without  Medicine. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Pretention  of  Consumption  and  Other  Diseases. 


Member  of  the  Con 


The  most  important  economic  problem  that  comfroDts  the  American  people  is  the  control 
of  this  most  widespread  of  all  diseases.  In  the  United  States  there  are  1,150.000  cases  of 
Consumption,  with  more  than  150,000  deaths  from  the  disease  every  year.  The  annual 
expense  of  Consumption  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  placed  at  $330,000,000.00. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  advances  for  which  the  20th  Century  promises  to  be  distinguished 
is  the  practical  suppression  of  this  disease.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  Consump- 
tion is  not  an  incurable  disease,  but  that  from  its  first  beginning  to  its  last  stages,  before 
actual  decay  takes  place,  It  can  be  cured  in  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  this 
without  the  use  of  medicine.  This  book  is  an  exponent  of  the  "  Fresh  Air  Cure,"  combined 
with  proper  diet  and  exercise. 

CONTENTS, 
I.     Consumption  and  its  Fatality.  9.     The  Proper  Diet  tor  Consumptives. 

2.     What  Causes  Consumption.  10.     Exercise  for  Consumptives. 

3-    Heredity.  II.    The  Climatic  Treatment  of  Consump- 

4.  Symptom  and  Diagnosis  of  Consump-  tion. 

tion.  12.    The  Sanitarium  Treatment  of  Con- 

6.  The  Treatment  of  Consumption  with  sumption. 

Drugs.  13,     Prophylactic  and  Hygienic, 

5.  How  Consumption  can  be  Cured.  14.     The  Cough  of  Consumptives. 

7.  The  Open  Air  Treatment  of  Consump-  IB.     The  Hemorrhage  of  Consumption. 

tion.  10.    The  Prevention  of  Consumption. 

8.  How  to  Breath  Properly. 
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How  to  be  Successful  as  a  Physician* 

Heart-to- M  cart  Talks  of  a  Successful  Physician  with  his  Brother  Practitioners. 
By  OR.  CHAS.  H.  S.   DAVIS- 

I.    The  Legal  and  Clerical  Professions.  S.    The   Requirements  of   s    Successful 

2.  Physicians  and  their  Incomes.  Physician. 

3.  Quack,  snd  Qusckery— In  and  Out  of  7.     Nature  versus  Drugs. 

the  Profession.  B.    The  Physician  as  a  Diagnostic isn.  ■ 

4.  Patent  Medicines.  Q.     The  Physician  as  a  Gentleman. 
6.     Why  the  Profession  is  Overcrowded.                IO.     Physicians'  Fees, 

II.    Specialists  and  Specialism. 

"  While  designed  [or  the  profusion,  the  book  would  afford  Interesting  and  profitable  reading  tor  icons  of  laymen. 
The  minor's  wide  and  varied  experience,  together  will)  Ms  Insight  Into  human  nature  and  his  keen  sense  tor  plain,  un- 
varnished facts,  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  Utile  book  Intensely  interesting,  clean  and  valuable."    America*  litdieau. 

"The  greater  par! of  Oils  readable  Utile  book,  In  which  Ihe  vials  of  wrath  are  poured  oul  In  no  measured  terms  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Incompetent,  tha  char  latin  Ism,  and  the  chicanery  of  the  day.  seems  to  be  directed  to  showing  why  so 
few  succeed. "-JV".  T.  ftafe-f  R«^rJ.  *K~£L\. 

"This  book  (Ives  conclusive  evidence  that  the  writer  ts  an  accomplished  physician  and  a  cultured  gentleman.  .  .  . 
Any  doctor  by  reading  this  little  book  will  become  a  better  doctor  and  a  better  man."— Midieal  Werld. 
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By  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  East. 
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Hncieni  Alexandria. 

Alt  educated  Alexandrians  know  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Ptolemies,  when  their  city  was  the  centre  of  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  knowledge  of  the  whole  world,  its  Museum,  with 
the  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter  (312-184  B.  C.)  at  the 
suggestion  of  Aristotle,  and  set  in  order  by  his  son  Philadelphia 
(394-346  B.  C),  were  its  pride  and  glory.  The  Museum,  or 
abode  of  the  Muses,  far  from  being  a  mere  collection  of 
antiquities,  as  now,  was  a  sort  of  Royal  University,  of  which  a 
Priest,  nominated  by  the  King,  was  Chancellor,  its  endowment 
providing  salaries  for  its  professors,  who  dined  together  in  a. 
large  hall  as  the  undergraduates,  and  Dons  do  now,  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and,  also,  received  from  the 
students  educational  fees.  Its  grounds  contained  a  public 
promenade,  furnished  with  seats,  where  the  men  of  learning 
improved  the  minds  of  their  disciples  in  the  four  great  branches 
of  poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy  and  medicine. 

"It  brought,"  says  Sharpe,  *  "together  such  philosophers, 
painters  and  sculptors,  such  poets,  historians,  and  mathema- 
ticians, as  made  it  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  known 
world.  Fortunate  indeed  was  Alexandria  in  having  Sovereigns 
who  took  such  a  true  view  of  their  own  dignity  as  to  encourage 
Arts  and  Letters  as  the  means  of  making  themselves  more  re- 
spected as  the  heads  of  a  great  commercial  nation.     The  400,000 
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icrolls  of  its  library  (assuming,  as  appears  probable,  that  the 
latter  was  an  adjunct  of  the  former)  formed  a  storehouse  of 
material  for  study,  and  surrounded  it  with  an  atmosphere  of 
knowledge  which  made  tens  of  thousands  better  for  the  in- 
ttructions  delivered  to  a  few  hundred  is  the  class  rooms  of  its 
various  schools.  It  was  for  this  library  that  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  known  as  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
Greek  History  of  Egypt  by  the  Priest  Manetho,  for  which 
archaeologists  are  still  seeking,  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  That  most  learned  and  pol- 
ished orator,  Demetrius  Phalerius  of  Athens,  was  the  first  li- 
brarian, followed  by  the  Poet  Zenodotus  of  Epbesus,  the  first 
editor  of  Homer.  Euclid,  father  of  geometry,  was  head  of  the 
Mathematical  school  under  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  when  asked 
by  Soter  for  an  easier  method  of  learning  geometry,  told  bis 
Majesty  that  "  there  was  no  royal  road  to  it ; "  probably  allud- 
ing to  the  practice  in  Persia,  in  which  country  a  royal  road  re- 
served for  the  King  ran  alongside  of  each  public  one.  Calli- 
machus  of  Cyrene,  who  lived  at  Eleusis  near  the  temple  of 
Ceres  and  Prosperine,  which  stood  in  the  now  dried  up  half  of 
the  Ramleh  Lake,  where  lately  lay  the  mutilated  statue  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  as  God  and  Goddess,  (one  of  which  is  in 
the  new  Museum)  found  by  Mr.  T.  Harris  of  Alexandria  in  1845, 
A.  D.,was  professor  of  Elegiac  Poetry  under  the  second  Ptolemy 
{384-J46  B.  C.)  Erasistratus  of  Cos,  and  Herophitus  of  Chal- 
cedon,  the  fathers  of  anatomy,  first  taught  the  art  of  dissection 
under  Ptolemy  Soter.  Celeus  (1st  Century  A.  D.)  tells  us  that 
they  carried  this  out  upon  live  criminals,  their  practice  of  vivi- 
section exciting  as  much  horror  and  antipathy  in  those  days  as 
in  our  own.  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  who  taught  astronomy 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
world  revolved  around  the  sun  ;  whilst  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene, 
librarian  of  the  Museum  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  inventor 
of  astronomical  geography  and  known  as  the  Surveyor  of  the 
World,  taught  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  how  to  measure  its 
size  and  circumference.  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  the  most 
famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  had  already  introduced  his 
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"cochlea,"  or  screw,  into  Egypt  for  irrigating  the  fields,  an 
agricultural  instrument  which  may  still  be  seen  in  daily  use  on 
the  Kile  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Era- 
tosthenes was  still  librarian  under  the  fourth  Ptolemy,  (Phi- 
lopator,  131-304  B.  C),  and  was  succeeded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  the  fifth  Ptolemy,  (Epiphanes  J04-180  B.  C),  by 
Apothenius  of  Perga,  the  founder  of  "  Conic  Sections "  in 
geometry,  and  the  expounder  of  the  properties  of  the  Ellipse, 
Parabols,  and  Hyperbola,  which  were  applied  to  no  useful  pur- 
pose until  Kepler's  great  discovery  1000  years  later.  The  shin- 
ing light  in  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy  (Philometer,  164- 
145  B.  C.)  was  Hipparchus  of  Nicaea,  the  father  of  mathematical 
astronomy  and  geography,  the  discoverer  of  the  Precession  of 
the  Equinoxes,  and  the  inventor  of  an  Astrolabe  by  which  he 
determined  the  length  of  the  year  to  be  365^  days,  also  of  the 
spherical  mode  of  projection  in  map  making,  still  in  use. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  immortals  associated  with 
the  Museum  and  Library  in  the  days  of  the  first  six  Ptolemies, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  attend  the  lectures  of  these  distin- 
guished scholars  and  savants,  both  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
their  own  knowledge  and  of  encouraging  the  rising  generation 
to  do  the  same.  And  now  for  the  sad  fate  of  the  400,000,  or 
700,000  scrolls  of  precious  learning  and  history  which  these 
buildings  contained.  According  to  Seneca,  Nero's  tutor,  who 
is  the  earliest  authority  for  their  destruction,  and  wrote  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century,  A.  D.,  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  event,  "Quadraginta  millia  librornm  Alexandria 
arserunt,  pulcherrimum  regies  opulenticc  monumentum."  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  of  Ctesar  written  only  a  few  years  later,  tells 
us  that  Julius  Cfesar  (47-48  B.  C.)  was  struggling  to  maintain  a 
footing  in  the  Palace  Quarter  of  Alexandria  against  the  Egypt- 
ian troops  under  Achillas,  having  recently  succumbed  to  the 
charms  of  the  fascinating  Cleopatra  when  unrolled  by  Appolo- 
dorus  from  a  bale  of  rugs,  he  was  compelled  to  set  fire  to  his 
ships  in  the  "  Kavalia,"  or  docks,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  enemies  hands,  "  when  the  flames,  unfortunately,  spreading 
from  the  docks  to  the  palace  (probably  the  royal  docks  des- 
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cribed  by  Strabo)  burned  the  great  Alexandrian  library."  The 
contemporary  historian  who  describes  the  burning  of  the 
{rallies  in  Caesar's  "  Civil  War  "  makes  no  mention  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  library;  nor  does  Strabo,  who  describes  Alexandria 
14  years  later,  allude  to  its  existence,  unless  he  includes  it  in 
the  museum  which  he  describes  as  intact.  Nor  does  Cicero 
make  any  mention  of  so  important  a  loss  to  literature  and 
science.  But  this  is  only  negative  evidence  whilst  we  have  the 
account  of  Dion  Cassins  (155-319  A.  D.)  in  confirmation  of  Plu- 
tarch. He  says,  "the  conflagration  was  widespread;  besides 
the  docks,  and  much  else,  the  stores  of  corn  perished,  and  the 
stores  of  books;  and  these  books,  it  is  said,  were  in  vast  number 
and  of  great  value."  Again,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (a  soldier 
and  author  of  the  4th  century)  speaks  of  Alexandria's  "  price- 
less libraries,  about  which  ancient  writers  agree  that  the  700,- 
000  volumes  put  together  by  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
Ptolemies  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Alexandrian  war,  when 
Cassar  devastated  the  city."  Paulus  Orosius,  too,  in  his  "His- 
tory" written  about  416  A.  D.,  says,  "during  the  combat, 
orders  were  given  to  fire  the  royal  fleet  which  happened  to  be 
drawn  on  shore.  The  conflagration  spread  to  part  of  the 
city  and  burned  400,000  books  which  were  stored  in  a  building 
which  happened  to  be  contiguous.  So  perished  that  marvel- 
lous record  of  the  literary  activity  of  our  forefathers,  who  had 
made  this  vast  and  splendid  collection  of  works  of  genius." 
Prom  the  above  accounts  we  may  conclude  that  the  burning  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Library  was  a  generally  accepted  fact  from  the 
time  of  Plutarch  onwards,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  us,  now,  to  doubt  it. 

But  were  the  buildings  which  contained  the  library  and 
museum  also  destroyed  ?  Here  the  evidence  is  conflicting. 
CEcsar  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  his  "  Alexandrian  War  "  that 
no  timber  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Alexandrian 
buildings,  and  that  they  were  roofed  with  stone  and  almost 
fire-proof ;  whilst,  later  on,  in  the  same  Commentary,  he  tells 
us  that  when  oars  were  wanted  for  his  galleys,  the  porticoes, 
gymnasia,  and  public  buildings  were  unroofed  for  the  purpose 
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of  utilizing  the  timber  in  making  them.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  museum  buildings  were  not  altogether  de- 
stroyed, as  they  are  described  by  Strabo,  and  would  hardly 
have  been  rebuilt  during  the  twenty-four  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Caesar's  fire,  without  some  allusion  to  the  fact 
being  made  by  him  ;  and,  if  the  library  was  a  part  of  the  mu- 
seum, perhaps  that  building  remained  also.  According  to 
Tertullian  (160-316  A.  D.)  and  to  Epiphanius,  Metropolitan 
bishop  of  Constantia  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  {367-403  A.  D.), 
what  the  latter  calls  the  "  Daughter  Library  "  in  the  Serapeum 
had  been  in  existence  since  the  days  of  the  sd  Ptolemy,  who 
established  it.  Dr.  A.  J.  Butler,  in  his  "  Arab  Conquest  of 
Egypt,"  says,  "It  is  fairly  certain  that  some  of  the  museum 
buildings  remained  in  use  until  the  time  of  Caracalla  who 
drenched  the  city  with  blood  (ai6  A.  D.)  and  suppressed  the 
"syssitia"  or  common  hall  of  the  museum  ....  The  museum, 
buildings  are  said  to  have  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  Aurel- 
ian  in  373  A.  D.,  when  he  wrought  havoc  in  the  Bruchium 
Quarter  to  punish  the  Alexandrians  for  the  revolt  of  Firmus." 
But  Dr.  Botti  says,  in  his  "  Fouilles  k  la  Colonne  The'odo- 
siermc,"  "After  Septimus  Severus  (196-an  A.  D.)  the  Great 
Library  is  no  longer  mentioned,  and,  after  Caracalla  the  mu- 
seum ceased  to  exist." 

And,  now,  for  the  supposed  site  of  this  famous  abode  of 
literary  and  scientific  knowledge.  Dr.  Butler  says,  in  his  re- 
cently published  "Conquest"  already  quoted,  "what  was  the 
precise  structural  arrangement  of  the  museum  buildings,  and 
where,  precisely,  the  library  was  situated,  cannot  be  determined; 
nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  agreement,  even,  about  the  site  of  the 
museum." 

When  the  question  is  asked,  today,  where  was  the  site  of  the 
Ptolemaic  museum  with  its  famous  library,  to  the  ear  of  the 
dispassionate  and  critical  archeologtst,  echo  sadly  answers, 
where  ?  Not  so,  however,  our  enthusiastic,  and  more  easily 
satisfied  fellow  citizen,  who  has  recently  enlightened  the  stu- 
dents of  the  new  Popular  University  on  the  subject  of  Alexan- 
drian topography.    He  says  boldly  and  decisively  "  the  museum 
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was  in  the  same  street  (the  present  Nebi  Daniel)  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  mosqu«  of  Said  Pasha  and  adjoining  the  present 
French  consulate,  whilst  on  its  south  side,  was  the  First  Li- 
brary known  as  the  Mother.  Mahmoud  Bey  el  Falaki  was  the 
first  who  determined  its  situation." 

Let  ns  endeavor  to  analyse  the  evidence  of  which  this  con- 
fident determination  was  made — Mahmoudel  el  Falaki,  in  his 
"Memoir  on  Ancient  Alexandria,  Copenhagen,  A.  D.  1871-p 
S3,"  cited  by  Dr.  Botti,  Curator  of  the  Museum  in  his  "  Plan  of 
the  City  of  Alexandria  in  the  Ptolemaic  Period,  1898,  A.  D." 
has  the  following  passage  :— "  A  sort  of  stone  cupboard  found 
in  the  garden  of  the  Prussian  Consulate-General  exactly  on 
the  above  site  {the  rectangle  of  land  between  Nebi-Daniel 
street  and  the  street  leading  past  the  Cairo  railway  station 
wtih  Rosetta  street  as  a  base),  and  on  which  was  carved  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  contained  the  works  of  a  writer 
anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great,  confirms  the  site  of  the  great 
library  as  being  on  the  same  spot.  The  learned  Dr.  Baugsch,  for- 
merly Prussian  Consul  in  Cairo,  assured  me  that  this  was  a 
positive  fact,  and  his  authority  is  of  great  weight  not  only  with 
me  but  with  the  whole  of  Archaeological  Europe."  Dr.  Botti 
tells  us  that  he  searched  amongst  the  papers  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  daughter  of  our  deceased  antiquarian,  fellow-country- 
men and  merchant,  of  Papyrus  celebrity,  M.  J.  Harris,  and 
found  the  following  note  : — "  A  block  of  granite  dug  up  on  the 
ground  of  M.  de  Laurin  at  Alexandria,  in  1847."  Dr.  Botti 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  block  with  its  dimensions,  showing  it  to 
be  of  rectangular  shape  17&  inches  long,  by  15^  inches  wide, 
with  a  similarly  shaped  excavation  in  it,  10  inches  long,  by  & 
inches  wide,  and  $  inches  deep  ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained Papyrus  rolls  and  had  engraved  on  one  of  the  exterior 
sides,  the  words  dies  kourides  i  tomoi  (the  works  of  Diose- 
ourides). 

The  rectangle  above  mentioned  as  including  the  site  of  the 
museum  and  library  was  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
stone  bookcase,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward  raised 
from  15  to  ao  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  streets  ;  it 
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was  levelled  when  the  present  Bourse  Toussoum  was  built 
shortly  before  the  creation  of  the  modern  museum  and  the 
Alexandria  Archaeological  society.  The  "  Maison  Lanrin  "  in- 
habited by  the  Prussian  Consul- General  in  1847  stood  at  the 
S.  E.  end  of  this  elevated  ground,  and,  probably  belonged  to 
Cavaliere  de  Lanrin,  the  Austrian  Consul  of  that  day.  We 
are  vouchsafed  no  further  information  as  to  what  become  of 
the  bookcase,  which  would  have  been  a  most  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  collection  of  Greek  antiquities  in  our  new  museum. 

Of  the  numerous  Greek  authors  of  antiquity  named,  Dios- 
corides, or  Dioscourides,  the  only  Pre- Alexandrian  one  of  re- 
pute is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  of  Naucratis  (330  A.  D.), 
among  his  "  Deipnosophists "  as  a  student  of  Homer  and  a 
pupil  of  Isocrates  the  Athenian  orator  (436-338  B.  C.)  His 
period  fits  in  well  with  the  assumption  of  Dr.  Brugsch  that  the 
Dioscorides  of  the  scroll-case  was  the  author  whose  works  it 
contained.  There  was  another  Dioscorides,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  wrote 
epigrams  on  the  poets  and  literati  of  antiquity,  which  are  in- 
cluded by  Meleager  (B.  C.  60)  in  his  Greek  Anthology,  con- 
tinued by  subsequent  collectors  and  first  printed  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  But,  surely,  Pedacius,  or  Pedanius 
Dioscorides,  author  of  the  Greek  treatise  on  Materia  Medica 
Peri  hu  lis  Iatrih.es  in  five  books,  which  bears  his  name,  and 
in  which  between  500  and  600  plants  are  named  and  described, 
has,  at  leaat  an  equal  claim  with  the  two  preceding  to  be  the 
Dioscorides  of  the  scroll-case.  He  was  born  in  Cilicia  and 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (55-68  A.  D.).  Besides  the 
Treatise,  he  wrote  several  other  works  on  Poisons,  etc.,  and 
was,  for  fifteen  centuries  the  undisputed  fountain  head  of  all 
authority  on  the  subject  of  medicinal  plants,  the  whole  of  aca- 
demic or  private  study  in  such  subjects  beginning  and  ending 
with  his  works,  as  with  those  of  Galenus,  (who  studied  at  Alex- 
andria a  century  after  Dioscorides)  in  anatomy  and  the  causes 
of  disease. 

The  historical  association  of  the  contents  of  the  stone  scroll- 
case  with  the  site  on  which  it  was  found  may  not  have  been, 
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therefore,  earlier  than  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  long 
after  the  great  library  was  burnt,  and  the  case  itself  may  have 
been  of  a  very  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  city  prior  to  its 
capture  by  the  Moslems.  Dioscorides  the  Physician  must  not 
be  confounded  by  the  uninitiated  with  Theophrastns  of  Lesbos, 
the  father  of  Economic  Botany,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  the  "  History 
and  Causes  of  Plants."  It  is  said  that  the  first  Ptolemy  vainly 
endeavored  to  induce  him  to  join  his  Museum  at  Alexandria. 
But,  even  if  the  Dioscorides  of  the  stone  cupboard,  which  does 
not  seem  to  me  probable,  was  really  the  Pre- Alexandrian  one, 
the  assignment  of  a  site  to  so  celebrated  a  monument  as  the 
Ptolemaic  Library  on  so  slender  a  basis  as  the  discovery  of  a 
solitary,  empty  scroll  case  upon  it,  is  somewhat  as  though, 
when  Macaulay's  traveller  from  New  Zealand,  in  days  to  come, 
finds  amongst  other  beaux-arts  relics  of  to-day,  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  ruins  of  the  City  of  London,  a  Times  revolving 
bookcase  inscribed  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica  IXth  Edition," 
this  notable  occurrance  should  be  held  to  determine  the  site  at 
that  of  the  Great  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  Had  the  P. 
U.  lecturer  spoken  from  a  conjectural  point  of  view  instead  of  a 
positive  one  regarding  the  site  of  the  Ptolemaic  Library,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the 
Brugsch-Palaki  basis  of  determination  ;  nor  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  Strabo  that  the  Museum  was  a  part  of  the  Palaces 
and  that  the  latter  occupied  "  a  fourth  or  even  a  third  part "  of 
the  whole  city,  have  I  any  special  alternative  locality  to  suggest. 
Indeed,  seeing  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of 
this  vexed  question,  if  the  lecturer  were  to  ask,  "  and  is  not  one 
site  as  good  as  another?"  I  should  feel  inclined  to  reply,  with 
the  traditional  Paddy  of  old.  "  Why,  shure  it  is — and  betther." 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  distance  (more  than  six 
hundred  metres)  of  the  Tonssoun  Bourse  and  the  Alhambra, 
French  Consulate  and  the  adjoining  property  of  Messrs.  Aghion, 
(which  are  included  in  Falaki's  Rectangle)  from  the  generally 
assigned  site  of  the  "Navalia,"  or  Commercial  Docks  at  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Place  Mehemet  Ali,  would  have  required  a 
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fire  of  the  magnitude  of  that  which  intentionally  destroyed  the 
Place  and  the  buildings  of  Chfi  if  Pacha  street  on  the  lath  and 
13th  of  July,  1881,  to  have  reached  the  museum  and  the  li- 
brary :  whilst  the  distance  from  the  Royal  Port,  ai  placed  by 
el  Palaki  (i.  e.  where  the  East  of  the  New  Almagia  Quay  be- 
gins) would  have  been  even  greater.  The  Historian  of  Caesar's 
"  Civil  War  "  tells  us,  at  the  close,  that  the  portion  of  the  Palaces 
first  occupied  by  Cassar  was  in  communication  with  the  theatre 
which  served  as  a  citadel,  and  also  communicated  with  the 
harbour  and  the  "reliquanavaiia."  If  we  suppose  the  ancient 
museum  and  library  to  have  been  between  the  present  Greek 
Quarter  and  the  sea,  the  theatre  occupying  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Victoria  Column,  the  destxuction  of  the  library  by  fire  from 
shipping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Port  and  Docks  would  be 
more  easily  intelligible,  according  to  the  lecturer,  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  musenm  as  being  in  the  Bruchium.  But  where 
does  Strabo  say  this,  or  indeed,  make  any  mention  of  the 
Bruchium  at  all  ?  The  Ptolemaic  Museum  which  Epiphanius 
(330-401  A.  D.)  says  was  in  that  quarter,  according  to  Neroutsos 
Bey's  Plan  of  the  City  in  1888  A.  D.,  and  that  of  Dr.  Botti  in 
A.  D.  1897  was  far  removed  from  the  Bruchium.  The  lecturer 
in  his  own  plan,  apparently  to  fit  in  with  Strabo's  account  of 
the  Palaces,  shows  the  Bruchium  as  covering  more  than  one- 
•half  of  the  city  and  including  Folaki's  site  of  the  museum. 
The  Claudian  Museum,  founded,  according  to  Sustonius,  41-54 
A.  D.,  need  not  necessarily  have  been  on  the  same  site  as  the 
Ptolemaic  one  and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Botti  to  have  been  in 
the  Serapenm ;  it  lasted  until  the  time  of  Aurelian  (a 70- 1 75  A.D. ) 
As  I  have  spoken  of  the  feeble  basis  on  which  the  site  of  the 
Ancient  Library  was  determined  by  Mahmoud  el  Falaki,  I 
must,  also,  say  a  word  as  to  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  an 
equally  feeble  one  on  which  the  alleged  addition  to  the  Ptole- 
maic Library,  or  to  the  Daughter  Library  in  the  Serapeum, 
was  made  as  a  gift  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  after  his  capture  of 
Pergamus.  Dr.  Butler  says  in  a  note  at  p.  410  of  his  "Arab 
Conquest  of  Egypt,"  "Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Antony,  says 
that  Antony  gave  to  Cleopatra  the  libraries  from  Pergamus, 
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which  contained  900,000  simple  rolls."  But,  what  are  the  facts  ? 
Plutarch  saya,  after  describing  the  endeavors  of  Caesar  to 
blacken  Antony's  reputation  and  incense  the  Roman  Senate 
against  him  by  reading  to  it  Antony's  will  which  he  had  snatched 
by  force  from  the  care  of  the  Vestals  in  Rome,  "  Cal  villus,  a 
retainer  of  Csesar,  also  accused  him  (Antony)  of  having  given  to 
Cleopatra  the  Pergamenean  Library  which  consisted  of  100,000 
volumes ....  but  Calvisius  was  thought  to  have  invented  the 
greater  part  of  his  accusation." 

This  passage  in  Plutarch  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Pergamus  Library  was  given  to  Cleopatra  by 
Marc  Antony  ;  but  this  doubtful  occurrence  is  invariably  men. 
tioned  in  historical  accounts  as  a  positive  and  indubitable  fact, 
without  any  allusion  to  Plutarch's  important  qualification  in 
the  context.  It  was  first  called  in  question  by  Giaeomo  Lum- 
broso  in  the  Second  Edition  {1695  A.  D.)  of  his  valuable 
"  L'Egitto  dei  Grecie  dei  Romani."  Pliny  tells  us  of  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Alexandrians  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II  (145-116 
B.  C.)  towards  the  rising  importance  of  the  Pergamus  Library 
with  its  300,000  volumes  which  they  greatly  coveted,  and  how 
the  king  endeavored  to  prevent  its  further  increase  by  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt,  thereby  causing 
the  invention  by  the  Pergameneans  of  "charta  pergamena" 
made  from  sheepskins,  and  bringing  about,  in  the  future,  the 
existence  of  the  word  "parchment"  in  our  own  language,  in 
addition  to  "Bible"  and  "paper"  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
papyrus.  But,  nevertheless,  Lumbroso  thinks  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  the  celebrated  Pergamus  Library, 
should,  a  century  later,  have  been  disposed  of  by  Antony  in 
the  manner  alleged  by  Calvisius,  without  a  single  mention  by 
contemporary  or  subsequent  writers ;  not  even  by  Galenus  the 
Physician  already  spoken  of  (130-100  A.  D.)  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus,  who,  In  speaking  of  what  he  calls  "  The  Great  Alexan- 
drian Library,"  which  he  personally  visited,  makes  no  allusion 
either  to  its  gain  of  so  precious  and  coveted  a  treasure  as  the 
celebrated  Pergamenean  one,  nor  of  the  loss  to  his  own  city 
thereby  incurred ;  nor  can   Lumbroso  believe  that,  had  the 
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event  happened,  no  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  Per- 
gamus  to  have  it  restored  as  soon  as  Egypt  became  a  Roman 
Province. 

Moreover,  Strabo  speaks  of  Pergamus  in  his  Geography,  only 
some  ten  years  after  the  supposed  removal  of  its  library  to 
Alexandria,  as  though  the  original  splendor  and  rich  treasures 
of  the  city,  which  may  well  be  taken  to  include  iti  books,  were 
absolutely  intact. 

The  great  question  as  to  whether  the  "daughter"  Library 
of  the  Serapeum  perished  with  the  destruction  of  its  temple 
and  idols  in  391  A.  D.,  or,  later  on,  by  the  hand  of  the  Arab  in- 
vader of  the  7th  Century,  A.  D.,  still  remains  unanswered. 

"There  is,  certainly,  no  mention,"  says  Dr.  Butler,  "made  of 
the  Library  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  seventh  century  ; "  he 
then  proceeds  to  demolish  the  circumstantial  relation  of  Abu 
el  Faraj,  written  more  than  500  years  after  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  the  Moslems,  showing  that  Joannes  Gram- 
matious  (Philoponus)  had  died  some  thirty  years  before  the 
story  described  by  Abu  el  Faraj  of  his  endeavor  to  save  from 
destruction  the  Library  of  the  Serapeum,  and  of  Omar's 
alleged  refusal ;  his  fanciful  Oriental  tale  of  the  bath  furnaces 
of  Alexandria  being  fed  during  six  months  with  its  papyrus, 
or  parchment  rolls  in  643  A.  D.,  may,  therefore,  in  Dr.  Butler's 
opinion,  as  in  that  of  Gibbon,  the  historian,  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  we  may 
continue  to  follow  Abu  el  Faraj's  advice  to  "Listen  and 
Wonder." 


Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

The  sale  to  travellers  of  valuable  objects  is  becoming  a  seri- 
ous matter.  Of  course  the  more  readily  travellers  pay  large 
prices  for  what  is  offered,  the  more  this  trade  will  be  stim- 
ulated, and  the  result  must  be  an  increasing  effort  of  the  people 
to  obtain  such  objects  by  digging  for  them  or  breaking  off 
pieces  of  sculptured  stone  or  stealing  from  authorized  ex- 
plorers.   A  letter  recently  received  from  the  Labauon  says  : — 

At  Baalbek  a  man  offered  us  a  piece  of  sculpture  for  a  franc. 
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I  could  have  sold  it  again  for  many  francs  and  wished  to  buy 
it,  but  my  wife  would  do  no  more  than  look  at  it  regretfully 
and  reprove  the  man  for  his  sacrilege.  This  attitude  must  be- 
come general  among  travellers,  and  then  archaeological  treas- 
ures will  be  left  alone  for  the  professional  and  reverent  band 
to  deal  with. 

This  is  certainly  the  right  view  to  take  of  the  matter. 
Travellers  must  cease  to  buy  and  then  natives  will  cease  to  get 
the  things  which  they  are  now  selling.  Already  a  definite  ef- 
fort to  remedy  this  evil  has  begun,  especially  to  stop  illicit 
digging,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  the  prompt  im- 
position of  severe  penalties,  the  government  of  Turkey  will 
grant  a  favorable  co-operation. 

Travellers  have  been  buying  and  bringing  away  objects  for 
a  long  time,  although  no  one  had  a  right  to  sell  them  and  con- 
sequently no  one  had  a  right  to  buy.  Even  the  old  coin  turned 
up  by  the  plough  belongs  to  the  Sultan  and  not  to  the  farmer. 
Of  course  any  part  of  visible  sculptures  or  anything  deeply  bur- 
ied can  belong  only  to  the  Sultan.  But  travellers  have  rea- 
soned, until  now,  that  such  objects  would  much  better  be  in 
their  possession  or  in  foreign  museums  than  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  natives  or  lying  in  a  heap  in  Constantinople,  and 
so  they  have  eased  their  consciences  and  picked  up  what  they 
could.  If  one  will  look  at  the  publications  of  archaeological 
societies  he  will  find  many  notes  on  seals,  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, coins  and  the  like,  all  of  which  represent  unlawful  acqui- 
sitions by  the  writers. 

It  is  this  reasoning  of  the  safer  care  which  can  be  afforded 
to  objects  of  great  value  which  took  the  marbles  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  one  of  the  Caryatides  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
which  has  placed  in  every  large  museum  the  spoil  of  the  old 
empires  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe.  We  now  say  that  the 
right  place  for  such  objects  is  the  country  where  they  belonged, 
provided  that  country  has  suitable  places  of  deposit  and  ex- 
hibition ;  and  Cairo,  and  Athens  and  Rome,  are  claiming  and 
exhibiting  the  finds  in  their  respective  countries.  The  time 
would  seem  to  have  come  when  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin 
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should  restore  the  originals  and  be  content  with  reproductions 
of  these  treasures  of  the  East. 

In  regard  to  Palestine  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  museum 
at  Constantinople  is  overcrowded  and  is  inadequate  to  its  task  ; 
but  a  beginning  of  a  museum  has  been  made  in  Jerusalem,  a 
fine  collection  exists  in  the  college  at  Beyrout,  and  there  are 
scholars  enough  in  all  these  places  to  take  good  care  of  an- 
tiquities. It  would  seem  then  to  be  the  duty  of  travellers  not 
only  to  refrain  from  buying  objects  offered  by  thievish  natives, 
but  to  report  the  men  for  reproof.  Where  old  coins  of  which 
there  may  be  a  hundred  specimens  known  are  concerned,  the 
government  would  no  doubt  take  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
care  for  them  all,  as  Egypt  does  of  duplicate  statues ;  but, 
where  the  object  offered  is  itself  evidence  of  illicit  digging  or 
of  sculptures  broken  by  thieves,  no  mercy  should  be  shown. 

The  problem  is  just  now  very  serious  because  the  native  has 
become  at  last  fully  aware  of  this  source  of  wealth  in  Pal- 
estine, yet  he  will  not  go  on  pilfering  if  every  effort  to  sell  his 
spoil  endangers  him  and  if  travellers  stand  out  against  him. 

The  Fund  has  issued  a  new  circular  which  makes  special 
reference  to  Gezer  in  these  terms : 

The  Fund  is  now  excavating  Gezer,  a  city  which  was  a  place 
of  importance  long  before  the  Israelites  passed  over  Jordan, 
and  that  had  a  continuous  history  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Crusades.  No  Levitical  city  has  hitherto  been  explored,  and 
the  Committee  are,  consequently  most  desirous  that  the  ex- 
amination of  Gezer  should  be  of  the  most  searching  nature. 

When  Mr.  Macalister  commenced  work  last  year,  no  one  ex- 
pected that  he  would  find  the  untouched  cremated  remains  of 
a  cave-dwelling  race  which  was  not  acquainted  with  metal,  or 
the  undisturbed  dead  of  one  of  the  Canaanite  Tribes  with  their 
bronze  weapons,  and  food  vessels  of  hand-made  pottery,  or  a 
Canaanite  "high  place  "  with  the  bones  of  newly-born  infants 
who  had  been  sacrificed,  apparently,  to  some  unknown  deity,  or 
the  bones  of  infants  buried  under  the  corners  of  house  walls. 
Vet  these  unique  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  others  which 
have  supplied  a  chronological  starting  point  for  the  archaeology 
of  pre-Israelite  Canaan,  and  have  thrown  light  upon  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Amorites  and  possibly  of  the  Israelites  under 
the  Judges. 
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Only  a  small  portion  of  the  mound  has  yet  been  excavated, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that  inscriptions  and  small  ob- 
jects which  will  illustrate  the  life  of  the  people  under  the  Jew- 
ish kings,  will  be  found  in  the  untouched  portions. 

The  irddth  under  which  the  excavations  are  being  conducted 
will  expire  on  the  14th  of  June,  1904 ;  and  at  that  date  all  work 
must  cease.  If  this  interesting  site  is  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined in  the  time  available,  Mr.  Macalister's  working  parties 
must  be  largely  increased,  and  this  cannot  be  done  with  the 
funds  which  the  Committee  have  at  their  disposal.  A  careful 
estimate  has  been  made,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  sum  of 
Jz,ooo  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  Fund  for  1903  and  1904.  Of  this  sum  only  J4.10  %s.  od.  has 
at  present  been  subscribed. 

The  Committee,  whilst  gratefully  acknowledging  the  liberal 
support  hitherto  extended  to  their  efforts,  trust  that  all  inter- 
ested in  unravelling  the  history  of  this  old  Levitical  city  on  the 
frontier  of  Philistia  will  help  to  ensure  Mr.  Macalister's  success 
by  special  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  Fund. 

The  following  subscriptions,  received  since  last  report  are 
geatefully  acknowledged : 


Adams.  Rev.  J.  W.,     . 
Alger,  Rev.  N.  C, 
Barton,  Prof.  G.  A.     . 
Bickmore,  Prof.  A.  S., 
Billings,  Geo.  F., 
Cady,  Rev.  Putnam,  . 
Carrier,  Chas.  F., 
Carter.  Rev.  James,     . 
Colgate  University,     . 
Congregational  Library 
Croker,  Mrs.  F.  W..    . 
Curtis,  Rev.  G.  L.,     . 
Davies,  Prof.  W.  W., 
Dempster,  Alex., 
Dudley,  Charles  B.,     . 
Dulles,  Rev.  J.  H.,      . 
Ewell,  Rev.  J.  L., 
Felter,  L.  W.,     . 
Francis,  Jas.  G., 
Friedeman,  Rable  W.  S., 
Gilman,  Dr.  D.  C, 
Harlow,  Geo.  R., 
Harshaw,  Rev.  A.  H., 
Hyde.  F.  E.  Jr., 
Hyvernat,  Prof.  H.,    . 
Jesup,  Morris  K., 
Jewett,  Rev.  J.  R.,      . 
Johnson  Rkvbbdy 


Johnson,  Rev.  R.  P.,  . 
1.50  Kbnnbdy,  Miss  Louise, 
a.  So    Kent,  Prof.  C.  F., 

Laurence,  Miss  M.  E. 

Lowry,  Miss  R.  S. , 
3.50    McClintock,  A.  H..      . 

McNair.  Rev.  T.  M.,  . 
9.50    Marsh,  Chas.  A., 
3.50    Mayer,  Rabbi  H.  H., 
3.50    Paton,  David, 

Reed,  Rev.  James, 

Rittenhouse,  W.  C,    . 

Scott,  Rev.  C.  F„ 

Southern  Baptist  Sem'y, 

Springfield  Mass.  Library 

Syracuse  N.  Y.  Library, 
z. 50    Thompson,  J.  A., 
a. So    Tierney,  Rev.  J.  J.,    . 

Trumbull,  Rev.  H.  C, 
3.50    Virginia  P.  E.  Sem'y, 

Votan,  Prof.  C.  F.,     . 

Warren,  Rev.  S.  M.. 
2.50    Wellesley  College, 

Wells  College,    . 

Wolf.  Dr.  J.  J., 

Wood,  Prof.  I.F.,  . 
2.50  Wooster  University,  . 
50.00     Zimmerman.  Rev.  J.. 
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Indebtedness  is  also  felt  and  expressed  to  several  periodicals 
which  are  helping  as  in  these  days  of  great  work  in  the  field 
and  small  income  by  speaking  of  what  is  being  achieved  at 
Gezer.  The  Sunday  School  Times  especially  has  had  a  full 
article  by  Professor  Httprecht,  for  which  we  are  grateful. 
Theodore   F.   Wright, 

Hon.  Sec'y.  for  U.  S. 
42  Quincy  Street,  Cambridgt,  Mass. 
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Professor  Edward  Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
Wittenburg,  has  a  very  readable  article  in  the  International 
Quarterly  for  December,  entitled  "  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Universal  Monarchy."  He  considers  that  among  the  mighty- 
personalities,  which,  in  a  decisive  fashion,  have  laid  a  disturb- 
ing hand  npon  the  course  of  the  world's  history,  extending 
their  influence  down  through  the  centuries,  there  is  scarcely 
one  whose  individuality  and  purposes  may  be  so  variously  es- 
timated as  those  of  the  Macedonian  Conqueror,  Alexander  the 
Great.  Says  Professor  Meyer :  "  The  spectacular  manner  in 
which  Alexander  sought  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  as  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  palace  at  Persepolis,  corresponded  with  the  course 
of  events  and  the  necessities  of  the  time.  It  shows  clearly  his 
belief  that  a  sovereign  could  associate  with  men  and  mould 
them  according  to  his  notions.  On  the  part  of  the  Asiatics, 
Alexander  had  no  ground  for  approaching  trouble,  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks.  To  be  able  to 
incorporate  them  in  his  empire,  Alexander  needed  other  rights 
than  custom  or  the  contracts  could  afford  him  upon  which  to 
found  securely  his  position.  To  secure  these  he  had  under- 
taken to  journey  from  Egypt  to  the  Temple  of  Ammon.  Con- 
cerning the  motives  of  his  march  to  the  Ammonium  the  most 
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varying  hypotheses  have  been  proposed.  Widely  spread  at 
present  is  the  opinion  that  Alexander  thereby  sought  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  the  Asiatics,  or,  in  particular,  the  Egypt- 
ians, as  though  the  Ammonium  were  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence anywhere  in  the  Orient,  and  as  if  Alexander  had  not  in 
every  Egyptian  temple  been  greeted  as  son  of  the  god.  If  that 
were  all  he  desired,  he  could  well  have  saved  himself  both  time 
and  trouble.  His  march  to  the  Ammonium  was,  first  of  all, 
renowned  only  in  the  Grecian  world.  The  oracular  seat  in  the 
desert  and  its  god  first  became  known  through  Cyrene,  and 
from  the  sixth  century  its  reputation  constantly  increased,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  oracles  at  home,  partly  because  of  their 
amalgamation  with  their  political  antitheses,  partly  through  the 
increasing  enlightenment,  were  losing  credit,  for  this  reason, 
also,  Lysander  had  sought  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  subjugation 
through  the  help  of  Ammon.  At  Athens  even  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  Ammon  was  in  high  repute,  and  when,  in  the 
year  346  B.  C,  Delplis  came  into  the  power  of  Philip,  the  state 
turned  with  preference  to  the  desert  god.  Alexander  pur- 
posely surrounded  his  march  to  the  shrine  of  Ammon  with  a 
veil  of  secrecy.  The  revelation  which  the  god  made  (thus  he 
writes  his  mother),  he  would  on  his  return  home,  communicate 
to  no  human  being  other  than  himself.  We  still  possess  the 
version  of  the  journey  which  Callisthenes,  the  obseqnous  hii- 
torigraph  of  the  king,  gave,  and  which  all  late  writers  with 
slight  modifications,  repeat :  Two  ravens  showed  the  king  his 
way  through  the  desert ;  the  gods  sent  a  shower  of  rain  just  as 
the  army  had  well-nigh  fainted  from  thirst  Alexander  also 
entered  the  sanctuary,  but  what  the  god  said  to  him,  no  man 
has  ever  learned.  Only  this  has  been  heard  by  every  one,  that 
the  foremost  prophet  of  the  god  greeted  Alexander  as  the  son 
of  Jews.  This  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Thus  every  Egyptian 
priest  addressed  the  king.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  occur- 
rence is  not  reported  from  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  or  Sais  (al- 
though precisely  the  same  thing  took  place  there,  when  Alex- 
ander entered  the  temple),  but  only  from  Ammonium,  because 
this  alone  had  significance  for  the  Greeks,— the  other  cults 
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none.  As  soon  as  the  messenger  from  Miletus  arrived,  they 
proclaimed  that  the  oracle  of  Branchidas  had  made  the  same 
revelation,  and  also  the  Sybil  of  Ery three.  Since  that  time  the 
rumor  was  spread  abroad  that  Alexander  was  not  the  sort  of 
Philip,  but  thatOlympias had  conceived  him  from  Amnion,  who 
had  approached  her  in  the  form  of  a  serpent." 


Dr.  Gboroi  Jacob  in  a  brochure  entitled  Ostlicke  Kulturele- 
mentt  in  Abendland,  "Oriental  Elements  of  Culture  in  the  Oc- 
cident," says  :  "  The  invention  of  the  letter  alphabet  which 
we  owe  to  the  practical  sense  of  the  Semites,  and  which  was 
not  essentially  modified  through  the  Classical  and  Christian 
Germanic  Culture  periods,  is  such  an  important  achievement 
that  its  historical  aspect  is  worth  consideration.  To  the  spread 
of  the  Semitic  alphabet  in  the  regions  known  as  its  home,  the 
find  of  Tell  el-Amarna  furnishes  the  furthest  limit,  for  as  it 
proves  that  cuniform  writing  was  then  in  such  exclusive  use 
in  Canaan  that  even  the  Canaanitish  glosses  are  expressed  in 
this  cumbersome  script,  a  Semitic  Consonantal  writing  could 
hardly  have  existed  there  prior  to  1400  B.  C.  The  close  re- 
lationship between  the  writing  of  the  Moabite  Stone  (840  B.  C.) 
and  the  old  Aramean  monuments  of  Senjirili  (eighth  century 

B.  C.)  seems  to  establish  a  common  origin  which  we  cannot  well 
push  back  beyond  the  eleventh  century  B.  C.  I  see,  therefore, 
no  cogent  chronological  arguments  against  the  recently  as- 
serted hypothesis  of  the  immigration  of  the  alphabet  of  Pales- 
tine with  the  Philistines  from  Crete.  As  regards  the  in- 
scriptions discovered  by  Evans  in  Crete,  even  if,  as  asserted, 
they  contained  the  mother  script  of  the  Canaanitish  alphabet, 
and  the  clay  alphabet  archives  of  Knossus,  from  which  the  de- 
cipherment will  probably  have  to  start  as  soon  as  they  are  com- 
pletely published,  went  back  beyond  the  fourteenth  century  B. 

C,  still  we  have  in  the  Orient  much  older  systems  of  writing, 
besides  it  is  far  from  settled  that  the  question  is  here  of  a  purely 
letter  alphabet.  The  very  number  93  of  the  pictographs  dis- 
cussed by  Evans  is  against  the  assumption.    H.  Kluge,  who 
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reads  them  as  Greek  characters,  had  to  employ  arbitrary  identi- 
fications of  different  signs  in  order  to  reduce  their  number.  Of 
the  many  improbabilities  of  this  attempt  at  decipherment  may 
be  mentioned  the  assumption  that  the  original  vowels  became 
Semitic  laxyngal  signs,  while  the  opposite  development  ap- 
pears as  the  only  natural  one.  Furthermore,  according  to  the 
original  forms  assumed  by  him  for  the  Cretan  lineal  signs,  they 
should  have  something  in  common  with  the  later  Greek  writ- 
ing in  contrast  to  the  Canaanitish,  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
dependence  of  the  Greek  forms  on  the  Canaanitish  has  been 
proven  with  great  acumen  by  Lidzbarski.  The  testimony  of 
the  ancients  themselves  that  the  letters  of  Cadmus  went  back 
to  an  Oriental  hero  would  have  little  weight  if  it  had  not  a 
strong  support  in  the  unmistakably  Semitic  names  of  the  Greek 
characters." 


The  new  Sayings  of  Jesus  recently  found  in  Egypt,  referred 
to  in  the  December  Biblia,  is  still  attracting  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention. Professors  Grenfeld  and  Hunt  now  maintain  more 
stoutly  than  ever  that  both  papyri  are  part  of  different  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  collections  of  sayings.  They  are  not  de- 
pendent on  any  canonical  ornon -canonical  gospel,  but  are  simply 
a  collection  of  Christ's  sayings  traditionally  connected  with 
St.  Thomas.  As  the  introduction  now  discovered  states, 
another  third  century  fragment  discovered  last  winter  came 
from  a  non-canonical  gospel  parallel  in  form  to  the  synop- 
tists. 

It  contains,  first,  part  of  the  discourse  of  Christ  closely  relat- 
ed to  certain  passages  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  to  the  parallels  thereof  in  St.  Luke;  and  secondly, 
part  of  the  conversation  between  Christ  and  his  disciples.  The 
latter  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  well  known  story 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  and  in  the 
uncanonical  gospel  used  side  by  side  with  the  canonical  gos- 
pel by  the  author  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  which  was 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  consists  of 
an  answer  to  the  question  put  in  the   Gospel  according   to  the 
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Egyptians  into  the  month  of  Salome;  in  the  uncanonical  gospel 
quoted  by  Clement  into  the  mouth  of  some  unnamed  person, 
but  by  the  recently  discovered  papyrus  into  the  mouth  of  the 
discpies.  The  question,  with  some  variations  of  form  between 
the  three,  was: 

"When  will  Christ's  kingdom  be  realized."  The  answer  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  was: 
"When  ye  shall  trample  on  the  garment  of  shame;  when  the  two 
shall  be  one  and  the  male  as  the  female  neither  male  nor 
female." 

The  papyrus  differs  somewhat  from  this,  and  incidentally 
shows  that  the  interpretation  generally  given  to  "When  ye 
shall  trample  on  the  garment  of  shame"  is  incorrect.  It  is 
usually  considered  to  signify  "when  ye  put  off  the  body;  that 
is,  to  die."  But  the  papyrus  shows  that  the  real  point  lies  in  a 
mystical  allusion  to  Genesis  III.,  the  phrase  meaning,  "  When 
ye  have  returned  to  the  state  of  innocence  which  existed  be- 
fore the  fall." 

Among  other  papyri  discovered  is  an  interesting  memorial 
of  the  Decian  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  250  A.  D.,  in  the 
form  of  declarations  that  suspected  Christians  had  to  make 
showing  that  they  had  made  sacrifices  to  pagan  altars. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  presided,  requested  the 
American  Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  F.  Wright,  Ph.  D.,  who 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  to  propose  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. Dr.  Wright  said :  "  My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen. I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  'that  the  reports 
and  accounts  already  printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  subscribers, 
be  taken  as  read,  and  be  received  and  adopted.'  Americans 
are  exceedingly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  and  although,  Sir,  of  course,  we  have  a  certain 
pride  in  ourselves  to  accomplish  what  we  can  under  our  own 
name,  I  think  it  is  to  our  great  credit  so  far  that  we  have  at- 
tempted nothing  but  to  give  every  assistance  possible  to  this 
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Fond.  We  are  deeply  interested  also  in  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  way  of  excavation  in  other  lands.  We  see  the  mag- 
nificent results  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia  compared  with  the 
more  modest  results  achieved  in  Palestine.  We  believe  in  this 
work,  and  especially  we  see  that  it  not  only  recovers  the  life 
of  the  far  past,  but  it  gives  a  support  to  the  sacred  Scriptures 
which  we  so  dearly  love.  We  do  not  approve,  Sir,  of  those 
who  under  the  name  of  archaeology  go  out  of  their  proper  field 
to  dogmatise  either  for  the  Scriptures  or  against  them  ;  we 
honor  the  Fund  that  it  has  so  strictly  confined  itself  within 
its  proper  field.  I  must  not  take  up  your  time,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  one  is  reminded,  when  he  thinks  of  that  little  country, 
so  significant  yet  so  small,  of  the  Spartan  with  the  nightingale 
who  thought  if  he  could  eat  it  he  might  obtain  its  voice,  but 
when  he  had  stripped  it  of  its  feathers  he  said  :  "  It  is  a  voice 
and  nothing  else."  Palestine  is  only  a  little  country,  but  what 
a  voice — the  voice  of  the  ages,  the  voice  of  God  ?  Sir,  I  beg  to 
move  the  resolution." 


Harper's  Weekly  says  of  the  newly  discovered  "  Sayings  of 
Jesus :  "  "  The  hypothesis  that  newly  discovered  sayings  as- 
cribed to  Jesus  on  the  alleged  authority  of  St.  Thomas  or  of 
some  other  apostle  should  be  accepted  as  authentic  will  not 
bear  scrutiny  when  we  call  to  mind  that  a  multitude  of  such 
traditions  were  current  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  but  that,  among  them  all,  only  the  four  gospels  now 
accepted  withstood  the  criticism  of  the  fathers  of  the  councils 
of  the  church.  But  the  close  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  the 
authorized  gospel  comprised  the  four  evangels,  now  known  to 
us,  and  no  others. 

"  This  is  not  to  say  that  fragments  of  gospel  narratives, 
once  current,  but  rejected  by  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  or 
that  early  translations  of  the  canonical  evangels  into  Syriac  or 
Old  Latin,  or  into  the  Mempbitic  or  Thebaic  dialects  of 
Egyptian,  or  into  the  Ethiopia  and  Armenian  language,  may 
not  be  useful  from  the  viewpoint  of  critics,  who  desire  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  test.    To  suppose,  however,  that  any  dicta  con- 
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tamed  in  spurious  gospels  would  now  be  permitted  by  scholars 
or  theologians  to  supersede  statements  of  the  canonical  evan- 
gelists would  be  absurd.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  suggestion 
that  is  indirectly  made  by  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  which 
have  chronicled  the  recent  discovery  in  Egypt" 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World,  on  the  other  hand  says :  "  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  documents  will  stand  the 
tests  of  scholarly  scrutiny  as  to  their  antiquity ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  great  importance— at  least  as 
early  traditional  sayings  of  Jesus  accepted  in  this  Egyptian 
town  within  three  hundred,  and  possibly  one  hundred  years 
after  his  death." 


Mr.  Johk  Wards,  in  his  "  Notes  From  the  Nile "  in  The 
Antiquary,  in  speaking  of  the  ruthless  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments  in  Egypt,  says  :  "  Mounds  of  ruins,  fifty  feet  high, 
extended  for  a  mile  in  length  and  more  in  width.  Nothing 
will  grow  on  these  mounds  of  rubbish,  and  yet  when  tbey  are 
hollowed  out,  the  dirty  looking  stuff,  when  pulverized  and 
spread  over  the  fields,  acts  as  the  most  productive  of  manures  ; 
it  is  full  of  nitrates  and  phosphates,  and  the  rich  crops  of  the 
country  are  due  to  it.  Every  ruined  city  is  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  sebah  hunters,  who  dig  it  up  and  sift  it,  and  carry  the  dirty 
•tuff  away  on  donkey  backs  to  spread  on  the  land.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  remains  of  the  lost  cities,  uninhabited  for  over 
4,000  years,  are  gradually  being  carried  off  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses. Many  ancient  towns,  buried  deeply  beneath  decayed 
dwellings  many  centuries  ago,  are  brought  to  light.  The  sebah 
diggers  have  unearthed  a  temple  of  Seti  II.,  who  reigned  11 80 
B.  C,  son  of  Meremptah,  the  Pharaoh  whose  army  perished  in 
the  Red  Sea.  They  not  only  found  the  temple  and  inscriptions, 
but  two  fine  portraits  of  Pharaoh  himself.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  sebah  diggers  have  unearthed  a  far  older  temple, 
built  by  a  much  older  king.  This  was  Amenemhat  II.  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  who  lived  3700  years  before  our  era. 

"  On  our  way  homeward  we  saw  a  magnificent  stone  statue  of 
Rameses  the  Great.    At  this  place,  there  was,  fifty  years  ago, 
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one  of  the  finest  temples  in  Egypt,  with  columns  over  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  awnings  quite  perfect,  with  the  original  paint- 
ings still  adhering  to  them.  This  was  wantonly  destroyed  to 
secure  stone  for  the  great  sugar  factory  at  Rods.  Not  one  of 
the  beautifully  carved  and  painted  stones  were  left 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Philological  Society,  Dr. 
Grenfell  read  a  paper  on  recent  literary  discoveries  at  Oxy- 
rhynchus,  with  special  reference  to  a  new  epitome  of  Livy 
XLVII  LV.,  written  by  one  palpably  more  interested  in  chron- 
ology and  also  in  domestic  Roman  politics  than  was  the  author 
of  the  epitome  of  the  books  already  in  the  possession  of 
scholars.  Hence  several  new  events  are  revealed,  throwing 
much  needed  light,  for  instance,  on  the  war  in  Spain  against 
Viriathus  and  on  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  To  archae- 
ologists the  statement  is  new  that  Mummius  distributed  some 
of  the  statues  he  had  plundered  among  cities  in  Achasa  and  in 
various  Italian  cities.  Apart  from  this  epitome  of  Livy, 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  have  in  readiness  for  the  forthcom- 
ing volume  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  (Grasco-Roman 
branch)  a  whole  treasury  of  remarkable  finds.  The  long  frag- 
ment of  the  Logia  of  Jesus  we  referred  to  in  the  December 
Biblia.  A  portion  of  the  argument  of  a  play  of  Cratinus,  the 
"  Dionysalexandros,"  proves  the  Alexander  involved  to  have 
certainly  been  Paris,  and  the  play  by  Cratinus  the  elder.  Be- 
sides fragments  of  Homer,  Demosthenes  and  Xenophon  ("Cy- 
ropoedia")  there  is  a  specimen  of  the  Pindareic  Partenia.  Al- 
together Dr.  Grenfell's  paper  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
important  communications  ever  made  to  the  society.  It  is  re- 
markable, nevertheless,  that  nothing  really  of  the  first  rank 
has  yet  been  discovered.  The  new  "  savings  "  of  Jesus  are 
curious  rather  than  genuinely  important. 

Professor  von  Soden,  of  the  Berlin  University,  while  on  the 
hunt  for  New  Testament  manuscripts  in  the  East  about  two 
years  ago,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  the  inner  closed 
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chamber  of  the  chief  mosque  of  Damascus  a  whole  mass  of 
documents,  which,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  German  Emperor, 
were  entrusted  to  the  Berlin  Museum.  Von  Soden,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Bruno  Violet,  who  has  devoted  a  full  year  to 
this  manuscript,  has  now  made  a  report  of  his  findings  to  the 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Science,  the  results  being  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Harnack.  The  collection  includes  among 
other  treasures  the  following  documents  :  (1)  Latin  liturgical 
works,  with  musical  notes,  from  the  10th  to  the  i>tn  centuries  ; 
also  Latin  letters  of  Baldwin  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  an  old 
French  hymn  of  88  verses :  (a)  a  large  collection  of  Hebrew 
works,  religious  and  profane,  synagogical  literature  and  frag- 
ments of  the  Scriptures  ;  (3)  some  most  valuable  Samaritan 
texts,  including  a  calendar  and  Pentateuch  fragments  ;  (4) 
large  fragments  in  the  Armenian  language,  consisting  of 
twenty  Psalms,  a  large  portion  of  Matthew,  and  parts  of  the 
Church  Fathers ;  (5)  several  Egyptian  Coptic  writings ;  (6) 
Syriac  literature  abundantly  represented,  some  of  the  works 
being  palimpsests  with  Arabic  underwriting!  ;  (7)  Greek  eccle- 
siastical writings,  with  portions  of  Homer,  portions  of  the 
Septuagint,  New  Testament  extracts,  all  in  majuscule  writing — 
among  these  also  a  selection  from  the  gospel  of  John  ;  (8)  most 
valuable  of  all,  a  fragment  in  the  Palestine-Aramaic  language. 


Mxssrs.  Mithurn  &  Co.,  London,  will  shortly  publish  "  The 
Gods  of  the  Egyptians,"  by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  keeper 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  this  work  on  the  Egyptian  religion  and  mythology, 
the  author  discusses  the  worship  of  spirits,  demons,  gods  and 
other  supernatural  beings  in  Egypt  from  the  Predynastic 
Period  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
country.  Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  results  of  recent  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries,  whereby  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  elucidate  a 'number  of  fundamental  facts  connected  with  the 
various  stages  of  religious  thought  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  to 
assign  to  them  their  true  position  chronologically.  The  ancient 
Libyan  cult  of  the  man-god  Osiris,  with  its  doctrines  of  resur- 
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rection  and  immortality,  is  described  at  length,  and  the  solar 
cults,  i.  ft,,  those  of  Ra,  Amen,  Aten,  eta,  are  folly  treated;  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  book  will  be  the  chapters  on  the 
Egyptian  Underworld  and  its  inhabitants.  The  work  will  fill 
two  volnmes  in  octavo,  each  containing  about  500  pages,  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  about  100  plates,  each  of  which  is 
printed  in  eleven  colon,  and  a  long  series  of  black-and-white 
illustrations,  which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  this  book. 


In  Das  Heiligeland,  vol.  xlvii,  part  1,  Professor  Sellin  gives  a 
short  account  of  his  excavations  during  1891  at  Taanach.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  employed.  Three  towers— one 
Canaanite,  one  early  and  one  late  Israelite  —and  an  Arab  castle 
were  brought  to  light.  Amongst  the  small  objects  found  were 
lamps,  vessels  of  earthenware,  weapons  and  a  few  scarabs. 
Near  one  tower  the  remains  of  about  thirty  children  were 
found,  buried  in  jars  as  at  Gezer,  and  not  far  from  them  a 
Canaanite  rock  altar.  There  were  also  uncovered  two  libation 
columns,  and  a  whole  street  of  sacred  columns.  In  the  houses 
were  found  large  numbers  of  images  of  the  Canaanite  naked 
Astarte  ;  and  nnder  the  houses  were  discovered  the  remains  of 
infants  and  of  adults  who  had  been  buried  when  the  houses 
were  built.  An  altar  of  burned  clay  was  found  in  forty-one 
fragments,  which  were  put  together.  On  two  sides  were  cher- 
nbim  and  lions,  on  another  the  tree  of  life  with  two  stags,  and 
on  a  fourth  a  man  strangling  a  snake.  The  altar  is  said  to  be 
of  Israelite  times. 


Last  January  General  Di  Cesnola,  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  learned  that  there  was  offered  for  sale 
in  Paris  a  chariot  which  had  been  dug  np  by  some  peasants  in 
Italy  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  "  II  Capitano,"  beneath  which 
the  road  from  Montelaone  led  to  Norcia,  the  ancient  Etruscan 
city  of  Nursia,  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Viterbo.  General 
Di  Cesnola  was  enabled  to  buy  the  relic  for  150,000  francs 
{$48,381).    The  biga  has  now  been  mounted  for  public  in- 
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Bpection  in  the  museum,  and  forms  not  only  a  rare  example  of 
pre- Roman  art,  but  also  a  most  skillful  bit  of  restoration 

The  chariot  was  found  in  a  sepulcher  amid  a  litter  of  earth, 
rubbish,  and  scattered  utensils.  Although  the  wooden  body 
had  crumbled  into  dust,  still  a  few  remnants  showed  that  black 
walnut  was  the  material  which  had  been  used  in  its  con- 
struction. The  ornamental  bronze  sheathing  which  covered 
the  frame  was  found  in  a  most  remarkably  well  preserved 
state.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  ivory  rim  for  the  chariot 
body.  The  ivory  fragments  have  been  carefully  preserved, 
and  a  few  have  been  mounted  upon  a  wooden  rim  shaped  ex- 
actly like  that  which  was  once  fitted  within  the  chariot  body. 
The  date  to  which  this  chariot  belongs  has  been  placed  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty  between  700  and  600  B.  C.  The  bits 
of  the  horses  and  the  yoke  by  which  they  were  harnessed  have 
also  been  preserved.  The  jointed  bit  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  a  modern  invention  was  a  type  used  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, judging  from  that  which  has  been  preserved. 


The  two  learned  Syriac  scholars,  Mrs.  Agnes  Smith  Lewis 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson  of  Cambridge, 
England,  have  recently  been  lecturing  in  this  country.  These 
ladies,  distinguished  for  their  linguistic  scholarship  and  their 
labors  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
have  been  honored  with  the  degrees  of  LL.  D.,  from  St. 
Andrews,  Cambridge,  and  Heidelberg.  In  the  spring  of  1893 
they  made  a  journey  to  Sinai  and  the  East,  and  induced  by 
their  interest  in  Prof.  Rendal  Harris'  recent  discovery  of  the 
Apology  of  Aristides  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  they 
went  there  in  search  of  gospel  manuscripts.  Among  the  Syriac 
books  which  were  shown  them  by  the  monks,  Mrs.  Lewis  soon 
picked  up  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  leaves, 
nearly  all  glued  together.  She  separated  these  sheets  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  palimpsest,  whose  upper,  or  later,  writing 
contained  the  stories  of  women  saints,  while  the  under  one  was 
a  transcript  of  the  four  gospels  in  Syriac,  dating  probably 
from  the  fifth  century,  and  representing  a  translation  which 
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must  have  been  made  in  the  second  century.  To  these  ladies 
is  also  due,  in  large  measure,  the  foundation  of  the  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  recently  established  at  Cambridge, 
England. 

The  first  part  of  a  series  of  facsimiles  from  ancient  manu- 
scripts published  by  the  New  Paleeographical  Society  has  just 
appeared.  It  includes  the  papyri  from  the  British  Museum 
No.  655,  dated  137  B.  C,  is  a  record  of  a  loan  from  Thotens  to 
Totoes  and  his  wife  TacmoTs,  all  the  parties  being  Persians  liv- 
ing in  Egypt.  The  loan  draws  no  interest  for  three  months, 
after  which  time  the  rate  runs  at  14  per  cent.,  with  a  provision 
for  an  increase  in  the  principal  of  50  per  cent,  in  case  of  default. 
The  other  papyrus  recordsa  loan  of  wine,  also  among  Egyptian- 
ized  Persians.  There  are  specimen  pages  from  a  Cambridge 
manuscript  of  the  Septuagint,  from  a  Menologium  in  the  Vati- 
can Library,  from  the  Gospels  in  Greek  at  Lambeth  Palace  and 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  M.  S.  in  the  Bodleian  of  Saint  Gregory's 
Pastoral  Call,  Manumissions  of  the  early  twelfth  century  all 
reproduced  from  the  Chapter  Library  at  Exeter,  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  are  the  pages  reproduced  from  a  Latin  Psalter 
in  the  public  library  at  Douai.  This  marvellously  beautiful 
work  belongs  to  the  early  fourteenth  century.  One  of  the 
pages  is  a  very  beautiful  crucifixion,  another  has  an  initial  B 
of  the  first  Psalm.  The  subscribers  who  have  revived  the 
Palasographical  Society  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  first 
instalment  of  its  publications. 


Dr.  Arthur  Evans  has  ceased,  for  a  time,  his  great  labors  in 
Crete,  whereby  he  is  reconstructing  what  is,  to  us  westerners,  the 
most  important  epoch  in  history.  The  question  has  been 
asked,  where  are  his  treasures  to  be  stored  ?  And  many  who 
saw  his  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  last  winter  have  hoped 
that  some  of  them  might  find  their  way,  considering  Dr.  Evans' 
nationality,  to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  now  reported  from 
Munich,  however,  that  the  foundation  stone  of  a  Cretan  mu- 
seum has  been  laid  in  Candia,  wherein  there  will  be  stored  all 
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the  priceless  antiquities  which  have  already  rewarded  Dr. 
Evans  for  his  spadework  in  Knossos.  Remembering  the  shame 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  we  can  say  that  this  is  well,  Crete,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  that  is  as  yet  inestimable,  is  surely  en- 
titled to  the  possession  of  those  great  beginnings  of  fine  art 
and  those  significant  clay  tablets  with  which  she  inherited 
European  history  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago. 


We  call  attention  on  another  page  to  Budge's,  "The  Gods  of 
the  Egyptians."  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago* 
announces  the  early  publication  of  this  elaborate  work,  in  two 
volumes,  988  pages,  royal  octavo,  library  binding,  at  $10.00  net, 
to  advance  subscribers  the  price  is  $16.00.  The  English  edition 
comprised  1,500  copies,  but  the  destruction  by  fire  of  500  copies 
leaving  only  650  copies  for  England  and  America.  This  work 
is  a  description  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  bases  upon  original 
research,  incorporating  all  that  is  known ;  methodical,  thorough 
and  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  other  book  on 
this  subject,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  will  appear  in  the  near 
future  to  rival  it.  It  is  unique,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
work  will  soon  become  rare. 


Apparently  there  were  schools  of  shorthand  as  early  as  the 
third  century,  and  in  Egypt.  A  recently  discovered  papyrus, 
according  to  the  London  Chronicle,  was  a  contract  between  a 
shorthand  teacher  and  a  man  who  wished  one  of  his  slaves  to 
acquire  the  art.  The  fee  was  120  drachmae,  forty  to  be  paid  on 
apprenticeship,  forty  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  the  balance  when 
the  slave  was  proficient.  Shorthand  writing  was  then  presum- 
ably not  so  easy  of  attainment  as  it  is  now.  Among  the  other 
documents  of  the  Oxrhynchus  Papyri  ib  the  account  of  a  fatal 
accident,  and  of  the  body  of  the  victim  being  examined  by  the 
coroner  of  the  day,  in  company  with  a  public  physician.  That 
dates  back  to  the  second  century  of  our  era,  in  which,  judging 
by  other  discoveries,  the  formal  invitations  to  dinner  might  be 
literal  renderings  of  ours  at  the  present  time. 
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Says  Professor  Christopher  Johnston  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Circular:  "  The  Babylonian  and  Mosaic  codes  are 
conceived  in  the  same  literary  form,  they  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  practically  identical  laws,  they  present  not  a  few 
cases  of  actual  verbal  agreement,  and  both  are  designed  for  the 
regulation  of  a  civilized  community.  The  parallels  are  too  close 
to  be  explained  upon  a  somewhat  vague  theory  of  common 

tradition It  has  been  shown  that  in  Palestine  Israel 

learned  and  appropriated  the  ancient  Babylonian  myths ;  why 

should  they  not  learn  Babylonian  law  as  well  ? the 

foundation  of  the  Babylonian  law  was  the  code  of  Hammurabi, 
and  thus  the  enactments  of  the  old  Babylonian  king,  formulated 
about  3350  B.  C.  passed  more  than  a  thousand  years  later  into 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  so  became  the  heritage  of  Israel 
and  the  world." 


A  remarkable  book  has  recently  been  issued  by  General  Di 
Cesnola.  Limited  as  the  edition  will  be  to  two  hundred  copies, 
it  will  probably  be  little  known  outside  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe  and  America.  When  General  Di  Cesnola  was  the 
United  States  Consul  he  turned  his  attention  to  archaeological 
research  in  Cyprus.  Through  his  exploration  many  sites  were 
explored  and  hundreds  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of 
ancient  Cypriote  art  and  craftmanship  were  brought  to  New 
York  and  placed  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  It  is  to  a  min- 
ute and  detailed  description  of  these  that  the  book  is  devoted. 


Contents  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  Vol.  XXV,  Part  7:  The  Book  of  the  Dead, 
Chapter  clv-clxi,  E.  Naville— The  Decipherment  of  the  Hittite 
Inscriptions  (continued),  A.H.  Sayce — Some  Egyptian  Aramaic 
Documents  (continued),  A.  Cowley — Sahidic  Biblical  Frag- 
ments, E.  O.  Winstedt — The  Year  Names  of  Samsu-iluna, 
C.  H.-W.  Johns — Upon  a  Set  of  Seven  Unguent  or  Perfume 
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Professor  Gayet  has  recently  delivered  an  interesting  lec- 
ture at  the  Musee  Guimet  in  Paris.  It  was  based  upon  his 
discoveries  in  the  Necropolis  of  Antinous,  where  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  unearthing  no  less  than  four  thousand  fully  dressed 
skeletons  of  persons  evidently  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of 
their  day.  His  lecture  was  intended  to  introduce  his  Parisian 
audience  to  the  dress  fashions  of  early  Egypt  He  not  only 
describes  these  fabrics,  but  also  displayed  them,  and  showed 
that  these  hand-made  fabrics  were  practically  equal  in  texture 
and  quality  to  the  best  products  of  modern  looms. 


The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  published  "The  An- 
cient Cubit  and  Our  Weights  and  Measures,"  by  Lieut-Gen. 
Sir  Charles  Warren.  This  book  shows  how  all  the  weights 
and  measures  in  use  (except  those  of  the  metrical  system)  are 
derived  from  one  source — the  original  double-cubit  of  Babyl- 
onia. It  shows  that  in  the  British  Isles  the  ancient  weights  and 
measures  have  been  more  carefully  preserved  than  elsewhere. 


Contents  of  Man  for  December :  Note  on  a  Carved  Door 
and  three  Zetish  Staves  from  Northern  Nigeria,  T.  A.  Joyce — 
On  the  Thunder-stones  of  Nigeria,  P.  M.  Dwyer — "  Thunder- 
bolt," Celts  from  Benin,  H.  Balfour — Note  on  an  unusually  fine 
Bronze  Figure  from  Benin,  O.  M.  Dalton — The  Origins  of 
Marriage  Prohibitions,  A.  Lang— A  New  Zeland  Flageolet,  J. 
E.  Partington— Obituary,  John  Allen  Brown,  F.  W.  Rudler — 
Note  on  an  Old  Welsh  Gorse-Cutter,  C.  Preotorius — Reviews. 


The  second  volume  of  Kirchner's  "  Prosopographia  Attica  " 
(Berlin :  Reimer),  has  now  appeared,  completeing  the  work. 
The  first  volume  contained  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of 
nearly  nine  thousand  citizens  of  Attica ;  the  second  volume 
contains  more  than  six  thousand  such  names,  with  precise 
references  to  the  inscriptions  or  works  of  literature  in  which 
these  names  occur.  Geneological  tables  are  inserted  for  the 
family  of  Megacles,  Socrates,  Pericles,  Plato,  from  644  to  318 
B.  c,  and  others. 
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Thirty-four  large  boxes  of  Hittite  archaeological  relics  have 
been  sent  from  northern  Syria  to  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin. 
Professor  Sayce  has  rewritten  his  account  of  The  Hittites  for 
the  Religious  Tract  Society.  It  is  entitled  "  By-Path*  of  Bible 
Knowledge."  Professor  Sayce  believes  that  now,  at  last,  he 
and  Professor  Jenson  have  mastered  the  baffling  problem  of 
Hittite  decipherment. 


We  learn  from  the  Sunday  School  Times  that  Dr.  Koldwney 
has  left  Iraq  el-Arabi  and  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Qal 
at  Shirgat,  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Tigris,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  below  Mosul,  where  he  has  conducted  excavations 
since  the  beginning  of  October,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German  Orient  Society.  The  fifth  expedition  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  postponed  until  next  year, 
owing  to  the  engagements  of  Dr.  Hilprechl  at  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Museum,  and  the  examination  of  the  numerous  un- 
baked tablets  from  the  famous  temple  library.  As  already 
announced,  a  third  American  expedition  to  Babylonia  is  about 
to  be  organized  by  President  Harper  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  will  probably  work  at  Senkere,  in  southern  Baby- 
lonia. Prom  the  inscriptions  discovered  at  Nippur  and  Tello 
it  was  learned  that  the  city  played  an  important  role  already 
at  the  earliest  times  of  Babylonian  history. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Russians  are  negotiating  for  the  pur-  ■ 
chase  of  the  place  at  Beit  Sba'ar,  where  a  mosaic  incription  is 
said  to  have  been  recently  discovered  containing  the  names  of 
John  and  Zacharias.  Being  about  half  way  to  Hebron,  it  will  be  a 
convenient  hospice  for  the  Russian  Palestine  Society,  and  as  a 
"holy  place"  may  even  supplant  'Ain  Karfm. 


Wx  have  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Offord,  who  is  at  present 
in  Egypt,  an  interesting  article  on  the  "  Golden  Horus,"  also 
an  article  on  the  "Municipal  Election  at  Pompeii."  These  will 
appear  in  the  February  Biblia. 
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John  Ellerton  Lodge,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cb«  eavpt  exploration  Fund. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  and  Sir 

Erasmus  Wilson ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  in  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  prehistoric  times,  the  "Ilyksos"  ion- 
quest,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  They 
relate  to  Biblical  sites,  New  Testament  corroborations,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  are  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nile  that  appre- 
ciates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

Three  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
publishes  its  annual  volume;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  an  artistic 
brochure,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratis,  and  Daphnes  have  been  discovered;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found;  new  and  unexpected  light  has  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  pi  the  Hebrews ;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Ahnes,  the 
Hanes  of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Beseth 
of  the  Bible  and  Bubastis  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  peculiar  significance 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  with  tests  of  especial  value;  and  the  e 
ruins  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  ilatshepsu,  at  Deir-el-Bahari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Dendereh.  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  arctueological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Thk  Akch^olocical  Survey  of  Ecvrr. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  1890,  is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward.  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  it  was,"  350a 
B.  C,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 

Gb.gco-R.oimn  Branch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt-  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  John;  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and 
a  mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  delight. 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund. 

Publications  ol  «k  Eoypt  iCxploration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Prthom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  Memoir  for 
1883-84.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.     Price  $5.00. 

II.  Tanls.    Part  I.    Memoir  for  1684-85.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Sixteen 

plates,  two  plans.      Second  edition.     Price  $5. 00. 

III.  Naukratls.  Parti.  Memoir  for  1985-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.      Second  edition. 

IV.  Goshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el  Henneh.  Memoir  for  1886-87.  By 
Edouard  Naville.     Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.    Price  $5.00. 

V.  Tanls.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebesheh.  Memoir  for  1BE7-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mrrray.    Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.    Price  ts.oo. 
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I.    NankratU.    Part  II.    Memoir  for  1888-9.     By  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  P. 
LI.  Griffith.    Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  City  of  Onlas  and  the  Mound  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  Tell- 
el-Yahudlyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edouard  Neville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.     Price  *5-oo. 

VIII.  Bubaatl*.  Memoir  for  1889-90.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from  Tana*.  Extra  volume  (out  of  print) 
containing : 

].    The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  L).  Griffith. 

II  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch, 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Oraokon  II.  (Bubastis.)  Memoir  for  1S90-1.  By 
Edouard  Naville.     With  thirty-nine  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Annas  el  Medlneh.  Memoir  for  1891-a.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paheri  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately.  The  Tomb  of  Paberi,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.    Edition  de  Luxe,  J10.50. 

XII.  Delrel  Baharl.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1892-3.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plana.     Price  $5.00. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Babrrl.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1893-4.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7.50. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Babari.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1894-5.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  Jt.so. 

XV.  Deabaaheb.  Memoir  for  1895-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Babari.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1896-7.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1-LXXXVI.     Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  folfo*7-  50. 

XVII.  Dendcreh.  Memoir  for  1897-8.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Thirty-eight 
plates.    Price  $5-00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $1.50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Pint  Dynasty  at  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for 
i8g8-9.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Sixty-eight  plates.     Price  $500. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Babari.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  1899-1900.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIII.    Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Folio*7-s°- 

XX.  DioaopolU  Parva.    Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Forty-nine 

plates.     Price  $5.00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.  Put  II.  Memoir  for 
i  goo- 1.  By.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixty-three  plates.  Price  fj.oo.  Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  %i.  so. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Pan  I.  Memoir  for  1902-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Weigall.    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

JtrctMroleoical  Survey  Fund. 

Edited   by  P.  LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1690-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  witb 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fraser.     Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.     Price  $5.00. 

II.  Benf  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1B91-S.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Berthed.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1892-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  *s-oo. 

IV.  El  Bersbcb.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W,  Fraser.  Twenty-three-  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $S.oo. 

V.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  III.  Volume  for  1894-;.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1B95.6.     By  P.  LI.  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.     Price  S5.00. 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  MaaUna  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  I.  Vol- 
ume for  1697-8.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Priceis.oo. 

IX.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1S89-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.     Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  I5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Oebrawl.    Part  I.    Volume  for  1 900-1.    ByN. 

de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Oebrawl.    Volume  for  1901-2.     By  N.  de  G. 

Lavies.     Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

Sracco-Hetiian  Brand). 

I.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1S97-S.  By  Bernard  P. 
Greufell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 
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II.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1898-9.  By  Bernard  P. 
Greafell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  Fayum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1890-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Greafell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth,     Eighteen  plates.    Price  $500. 

IV.  Tebtnnls  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  1900-1,  1901-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Grea- 
fell and  Arthur  S.  Hunt. 

Annual  HrrtMtelooical  Report*. 

Yearly  summaries  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Crum  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  F.  LL  Griffith.     From  1891-3  to  1901-2.     Price  70  cents  each. 

Special   Publications. 

From  an  early  Greek  papyrus.    By.  B.  P. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
$1.00. 

Guide  to  Temple  of  Delr  el  Baharl.    With  Plan.     Price  15  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.     By  W.  E.  Crum.     Price  $a.?5- 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebtnekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somen  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  1 10.00. 

Office  of  the  Committee  for  the  United  States  of  Aherira. 
8  Beacon  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EOVPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Igivt  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  sum  of. „ ...... 


to  be  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  1  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duly,  out  of  such  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  I  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 
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Palestine  exploration  Fund. 


President. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sot  Charles  V.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B-,  E.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Honorary  Treasurer.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walteh  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Crack,  Esq. 

Acting  Secretary. 

GlOKGR   ARMSTRONG. 

Offices. 

3B  Conduit  Street,  W.  London. 

American  Members  of  General  Committee. 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilhan,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 

President  William  R.   Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht,   LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Clarence  H.  Hyde.  Esq.,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Professor  Theodore  P.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 
A  Society  for  the  accurate  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  23d,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.     It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 
3.     It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 
3.     It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 
These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  nave  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B..K.C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and  Sinai); 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  H.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  conducted  the 
Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  Western  Pales- 
tine and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);   Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C.  M.  G.,  R.  E. 
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XIX.  The  Tell  Anun  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Lachish. 
Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  by  Lieut-Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  e.e.  The  Letters 
were  written  about  1480  B.  C,  by  Amorites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  &c. 

XX.  AMU,  Pelta,  Mid  Northern  'AJlun.    By  G.  Schumacher,  c.e. 

XXI.  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Heay  excavated).     By  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss. 

XXII.  Jubas  Maccabaeas.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder. 

XXIII.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    By  Lieut. -Col.  Conder. 

XXIV.  Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statements,  1869-1892  inclusive. 

XXV.  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine.      By   Lieut. -Col.    Conder,    i>.c.l.. 

XXVI.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Steal,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  'Arabah. 

By  H.  Chichester  Hart,  f.l.s. 

XXVII.  Archaeological  Researches  In  Palestine.  Two  volumes.  ByChas, 
Clermont-Ganneau,  ll.d.  , 

XXVIII.  The  Life  of  Saladln.    Edited  by  Col.  Conder  and  Gen.  Wilson. 

XXIX.  The  Ancient  Cubit.    By  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  k.c.b. 


I.  Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  so  sheets  or  mounted. 

II.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  ia  sheets.    With  modem  names  only. 

III.  Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  13  sheets  or  mounted. 

IV.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  13  sheets.    Modern  names. 

V.  The  Oreat  Map  of  Western  Palestine,    Scale  one  inch  to  the  mile. 

VI.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine.  Showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground. 

VII.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  showing  in  red  the  latest  discoveries. 

VIII.  Plan  Of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Jossphns. 

IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West 

X.  The  Raised  Map  of  Palestine  Is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Map.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  Baal  beck  to  Kadesh 
Barnea,  and  shows  the  East  of  Jordan. 

XI.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Collotype  Print  of  the  Raised  Map,  20  inches 
by  3B.    Lantern  Slides  of  the  Raised  Map. 

XII.  The  Smaller  Raised  Map  Is  half  the  size  of  the  larger. 

XIII.  The  Photo-Relief  Map  from  the  Large  Raised  Map. 
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A  New  CatatoctM  •*  Photograph*,  arranged  alphabetically. 

Ptaotoa  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  MoaMte  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions alto  of  Jar  found  at  the  corner  of  the  Temple  Area,  Bo  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  of  the  Siloam  Inscription  with  translation.  Lantern  Slides,  a  list  of  ico  special 
slides  showing  excavations,  ftc. 


Seal  of  »  Haggal,  the  Son  of  SawkMawb." 
■■scribed  Tablet,  found  at  LacLish. 
Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
bawiwMd  Welfbt  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 
Seal,  found  on  Ophal. 
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(Sorveyer  with  Co).  Condor);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C.  H.  G.,  R.  E. ;  Canon 
Tristram,  F.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selab  Morrill,  of  Andover,  Haas.  J  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  of  Beirut; 
Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Wunsch. 

In  the  count*  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers,  maps, 
plana,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the  advantage 
of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following  : 

i.  Excavations  at  Jerusalem. — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred  feet  under 
ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down  to  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  original  mason's  marks  found  upon  them.  The  contour  of  the  rock, 
showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled  up,  has  been 
ascertained.    Later  work  there  was  done  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy,  Geaer  and  places  in  Southern  Palestine  have 
led  to  vary  valuable  discoveries. 

Full  accounts  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statements. 

Tub  Recovery  of  thi  Synagogues. — Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.    They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched, 

3.  Thi  Survey  of  Whswm  Palestine. — This  work,  occupying  ten  years,  was 
carried  out  by  Col.  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut. -Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before  it 
was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita.  In  the  coarse  of 
Survey,  173  missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Thi  Akcm^ological  Wobk  of  H.  Clermont- Ganneau. — The  discovery  of 
the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  of  Tell  Jexer  (Geser),  the  Inscribed  Stone  of 
Herod's  Temple,  the  "Vase  of  Besetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish  cemeteries  at  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa,  Sec.  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed  Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
the  Hamnth  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and  Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  discoveries 
due  to  other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Five  Hundrxd  Squarx  Milks  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Conder, 
R.  B.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans- Jordanic  District  is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  in  ruins  of  places.  The  Jaul&u,  Ajlun,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  have 
been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacker. 

6.  Tm  Geological  Survey,  by  Prop.  E.  Hull,  F.  R.  S.— The  facta  throw 
new  light  on  the  Exodus,  and  afford  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  'Arabah  have 
been  investigated  by  Mr.  Chkeater  Hart. 

7.  Inquiry  into  Manners  and  Customs,  Proverbs,  Legends,  Traditions,  See. 
Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  accurate 
observationB  of  the  customs  of  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  mat  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these 
explorations,  for  the  vandalism,  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of 
the  Vest,  together,  are  fast  destroying  -whatever  records  of  the  past  lie  exposed. 

1.    Subscxibexs  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive — 

(i)  Post  free  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work;  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries. 

(a)  The  maps,  books,  casts,  etc  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price. 

(3)    Post  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  ■'Thirty  Years'  Work." 
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a.  Subscribers  of  %*.  50  annually  receive  the  '  ■  Quarterly  Statement "  tree  and 
ore  entitled  to  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Annual 
Report  and  in  Bitlia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  maps, 
books,  casts,  slides,  price  lists.  Sec.  can  be  obtained.  Circulars  giving  full  informa- 
tion sent  on  application  to 

THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D„ 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
4*  Qitinzy  Strut,  Cambridge,  Mail. 


I.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in  3  vols.  ;  "The  Name  Lists,"  I  vol ;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1  voL ; 
"Jerusalem,"  1  vol.;  "The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  1  vol.  The  last  two 
volumes,  "  Flora  and  Fauna  "  and  the  "Jerusalem"  volume,  can  be  had  separately. 

II.  Excavation*  at  Jerusalem.    By  Dr.  P.  ).  Bliss  and  A.  C  Dickie. 
in.    Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  a.  t, 

IV.  Meth  and  Mo*b.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  d.cl..  x.  *, 

V.  Across  the  Jordan.     By  Gottlieb  Schumacher,  ct, 

VI.  The  Survey  of  the  Jaulan.    By  G.  Schumacher,  ct 

VII.  Mount  Seir.     By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  li_».,  f.r.s. 

VIII.  Syrian  Stoao  Lore.     By  Lieut. -Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  x.r. 

IX.  Thirty  Years'  Work.  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

X.  Altaic   Htroglvphs  and  Htttlte  Inscriptions.     By  Lieut-Col.   Conder, 

D.C.L.,  B.E. 

XL    The  Oeoloty  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraea.    By  Prof.  E.  Mull,  ix.d. 

XII.  Names  and  Places  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  end  Apocrypha, 

with  references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.    By  Geo.  Armstrong. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.  H. 
Palmer. 

XIV.  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XV.  Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

XVI.  Lachlah.    An  account  of  the  excavations.     By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

XVII.  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways. 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XVIII.  The  City  end  the  Land.  Seven  Lectures  on  (1)  Ancient  Jerusalem  ; 
(3)  The  Future  of  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  (4)  The  General 
Work  of  the  Fund;  (5)  The  Hittites;  (6)  Tell-et-Hesy  (Lachish);  (7)  The  Modern 
Traveller. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

37  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

COUNCIL,  1903. 

President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.  D.,  &c,  &c. 

Vice-Presidents:  The  Most  Rev.  His  Grace,  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Y.rk; 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Northampton ;  The  most  Noble  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  K.  T.,  &c,  &c.;  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 

Secretary,  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.  S.  A. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  F.  Legge. 

The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  of  zis.  per  annum,  for  which  the 

eight  or  nine  annual  parts  of  the  Proceedings  are  supplied  tu  the  subscriber. 

These  journals  contain  from  30  to  40  plates  per  annum. 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with 
Cuneiform,  Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  STOICISM 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISCIPLES. 

EPICTETUS,  SENECA,  AND  MARCUS  AURELIU& 
By     DR.     CHAS.     H.     S.     DAVIS. 

CONTENTS 

I.     The  Greek  Religion.  VIII.  Relations  to  Christianity. 

n.    Greek  Philosophy.  IX-  8ome  Roman  Stoics. 

X.  Epictetns. 

XI.  Seneca. 

XII.  Marcus  Aurelius. 

XIII.  Selections  from  Epictetus. 

VI.    Roman  Stoicism.  XIV_  setootton.  ftom  8w«ot. 


in. 

IV.    Founders  of  Stoicism. 
V.    Doctrines  of  Stoicism. 


VII.    Roman  Jurisprudence.  XV.    Secleotions  from  Marcus  Anreliui 

8V0.  269  pp.    Price  $1.40 

D.gmzedbyCjOOQle 
SSSBBRT  B.  TURNER  <ft  CO.,  .Boston,  Mom, 
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THE 

MOUND  BUILDERS 

THEIR  WORKS  AND  RELICS 

STEPHEN  D.  PEET 


A  SECOND  EDITION  of  this  book,  containing  FIVE  NEW  CHAPTERS 
and  a  large  amount  of  additional  material,  has  been  published.  It  brings 
the  subject  up  to  the  present  date,  and  throws  much  light  upon  the  Mound- 
builder  problem. 

Many  large  pyramid  mounds  of  the  Gulf  States  are  depicted  in  the  work, 
also  the  relics  which  have  recently  been  discovered  are  shown  by  the  cuts 
furnished. 

The  book  contains  about  300  illustrations,  which  represent  the  earthworks 
and  relics  very  correctly. 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  and  one  that  will  be  valued  for  the  information  it 
contains. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 


400  Pages,  Finely  Illustrated.     Retail  Price,  $4.00 


This  book  treats  of  that  mysterious  people  called  the  Cliff-Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  coming  in  as  a  very 
important  part.  The  •■age"  of  the  Cliff-Dwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  brought  out  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery: First,  by  the  Spaniards;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  and  later  on  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  field,  and  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  nave  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonora,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  cuts  are  given  in  illustration.  No  other  book  has  ever  been  published 
which  is  so  comprehensive.     It  is  likely  to  be  the  Btandard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

Address:  Tbe  American  Antiquarian,  5817  Madison  Ave..  Cbkano. 
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A  History  of  Egypt 

Prom  the  End  of  the  Neolithic  Period  to  the  Death  of  Cleopatra  VII.,  B.  0.  SO.    By 

E.  A.  Wai-lis  Bdlqe,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  D.Lit.     Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  aud  Assyrian 
Antiquities  In  the  British  Museum.    Illustrated.     In  8  volumes,  cloth,  (1.26  each. 


Vol.  I.  Egypt  In  the  Neolithic  and 
Archaic  Period. 

Vol.  II.  Egypt  under  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid Builders. 

Vol.  111.  Egypt  under  the  Amenembats 
and  Hyktos. 

Vol.  IV.    Egypt  and  Her  Asiatic  Empire. 

fcjyp  to  logical  studies  In  this  . 


Vol.  V.   Egypt  under  Ramesesthe  Great. 


Vol.  VII.  Egypt  under  the  Saltes,  Per- 
sians and  Ptolemies. 

Vol.  VIII.  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  Cleopatra  VII. 


he  period  written  from  a  careful  study  of  their  n 
.  Thai'  ere  Indiscernible  to  the  student  of  th 
*em  mote  real." — Syracuse  Messenger. 


For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers.     Send  for  Catalogue. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  American  Branch, 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAPYRI. 

A  list  of  n8  Papyri  presented  in  1901,  to  American  colleges 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Prepared  by  William 
Copley  Winslow.       Price,  10  cents. 

EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  FOR  OUR  MUSEUMS. 

An  illustrated  sketch.  By  William  Copley  Winslow.  Price, 
10  cents. 

Address,      *    *    * 

REV.   W.   C.   WINSLOW, 

S2F   BEACON    STREET,  BOSTON,   MASS 
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Ike  Pitnllx  Tht — One  hundred  etareoRrephs,  pereonally  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hurlbnt.    A 
lecture  with  special  patent  map*  at  each  po'nt  ot  Interact.    Uleietrate**  tnhlaiMHaai  Mat  *a  afck* 

carle*. 

UNDEBWOW  £•  UNDERWOOD 

New  lark 

Wtom 

Sth  Avenue  and  I9tb  Street 
NEW  YOOM 

We  can  take  you  all  over  the  world  In  tbe  same  way. 

ftao  IVaadiea 

GOV.  EDWARD  WINSLOW. 

The  Diplomatist  of  Plymouth  Colony, 

By  WM.  C  WINSLOW,  LitfcD.,  L\CI~,  LL»D. 

A  review  of  his  part  and  place  among  the  Pilgrim  Leaders.  Full-page  portraits  of  G^'.-s 
Edward  and  Josiah  Winslow,  with  coat  of  arms  and  fac-simile  autographs.  Portrait  of  Edward 
Winslow,  tbe  only  authentic  likeness  of  the  Mayflower  company.     Just  published. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  OF  HOLLAND. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  EGYPTOLOGY." 

AMELIA  R  EDWARDS,  PhJX,  l_H.D„  LLD. 


FULL-PACE  PORTRAIT. 


Each  of  the  above  Brochures  Ten  Cents. 
Address,    >     j»     j* 

REV.  W.  C.  WINSLOW, 

526   BEACON   STHEET,  BOSTON,    MASS. 
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and  Syria. 
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Hieroglyphiscben  Schriftzeichen  der  Aegypter, 

Von  GEORG  EBERS.  S5  S.  gr.  SS.  Titel  und  Umschlag  mit  funffarbiger  Einfassung. 
Titel  doppelseitig  mit  bunten  Hieroglyph  en.  Der  Text  mit  dreifarbiger  Einfassung,  mehi- 
farbigen  Kopfleisten  nnd  bunten  Initialen.    Geheftet  a  M.  50  Pf.    In  verziertem  Pappband  3  M. 

The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  af 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  fundi, 
nental  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
and  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics,  arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 

The  title,  borders  and  initials  are  in  colors. 
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The    ANGELUS    (<Pi*no  PUyer). 


The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  is  a  beautiful  little  cabinet  containing  median 
ically  operated  fingers  to  play  the  piano,  and  two  sets  of  beautifully  toned  reeds,  producing 
Violin  and  a  Piute  effect. 

The  Angelus  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  ANY  PIANO— Grand,  Square  or  Uprigfct. 

It  not  only  plays  the  piano  perfectly,  with  all  the  tonch  and  technique  erf  the  artistic 
musician,  but  it  is  also  n  Symphony  (or  self-playing  organ)"  and  can  be  instantly  played  as 
such  when  in  ANY  PART  of  the  home. 

The  production  of  the  Angelus  Orchestral  has  been  made  possible  by  over  ten  years  of 
successful  manufacture  of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Symphony. 

IT  WILL   PLZW  ANY   PIANO. 


1.  A  piano  pkvlng  alone.  3.    A  piano  wttn  violtn  dbxL 

2.  AoOrchctbiu Organ  playing  alone.  4.    A ptano wWi fi«te effacL 

5.    Piano  and  full  Orchestral  Organ  combined,  all  at  tk  tunc  tin*. 

It  plays  any  class  of  music  you  wish — operatic,  dance,  sacred  or  popular  songs.  A  child 
that  has  never  before  seen  a  piano  can,  with  the  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player,  render  the 
most  difficult  compositions  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  the  most  accomplished  and  practiced 
pianists. 

Can  be  instantly  rolled  up  to  the  piano,  and  as  re.'dily  rolled  away  to  any  Other  part  of 
the  home. 

The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  i.  -o  much  better  than  supposedly  similar 
instruments  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  compos  it. 

Cases  in  all  varieties  of  beautiful  figured  woods,  and  finished  equal  to  pianos. 

No  electricity  connected  with  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Its  motive  power  is  air.  and  a  gentle  push  upon  the  pedals  will  start  its  execution. 

Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  instrument  contained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  wtiicb 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 

WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 
tW  York  Salesroom!  164  P  th  Avenue.  Address  all  o 
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The  Sell-Cure  oi  Consumption  without  Medicine. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Pretention  of  Conmnptlon  and  Other  Diseases. 


The  most  important  economic  problem  that  comf routs  the  American  people  is  the  control 
of  this  most  widespread  of  ail  diseases.  In  the  United  States  there  are  1,250,000  cases  of 
Consumption,  with  more  than  150,000  deaths  from  the  disease  every  year.  The  annual 
expense  of  Consumption  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  placed  at  $330,000,000.00. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  advances  for  which  the  10th  Century  promises  to  be  distinguished 
is  the  practical  suppression  of  this  disease.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  Consump- 
tion is  not  an  incurable  disease,  but  that  from  its  first  beginning  to  its  last  stages,  before 
actual  decay  takes  place,  it  can  be  cured  in  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  esses,  and  this 
without  the  use  of  medicine.  This  book  is  an  exponent  of  the  "  Fresh  Air  Cure,"  combined 
with  proper  diet  and  exercise. 

CONTENTS. 

I.    Consumption  and  its  Fatality.  O.  The  Proper  Diet  for  Consumptives. 

2.  What  Cause*  Consumption.  10.  Exercise  for  Consumptives. 

3.  Heredity.  II.  The  Climatic  Treatment  of  Consump- 

4.  Symplons  and  Diagnosis  of  Consump-  lion. 

Hon.  12.  The  Sanitarium  Treatment  of  Con- 
s'   The  Treatment  of  Consumption  with  sumption. 

Drugs.  IS.  Prophylactic  and  Hygienic. 

5.  How  Consumption  can  be  Cured.  I*.  The  Cough  of  Consumptives. 

7.  The  Open  Air  Treatment  of  Consump-  16.  The  Hemorrhage  of  Consumption, 

tion.  10.  The  Prevention  of  Consumption. 

8.  How  to  Breath  Properly. 

New  fork;  E.  B  TREAT  4  CO.,  241  West  23d  St.      pp.  175,  Price  75  cents. 

How  to  be  $uccessful  as  a  Physician. 

Heart-to  Heart  Talki  of  a  Snccessf  nl  Ph  jaleiaa  with  hie  Brother  Praotl  tloners. 

By  DR.  CHA8.  H.  8.  DAVIS. 

I.     The  Legal  and  Clerical  Professions.  8.  The   Requirements   of    a    Successful 
2.     Physicians  and  their  Incomes.                                     ,    Physician. 

S.    Quack,  and  Quackery— In  and  Out  of  7.  Nature  versus  Drugs. 

the  Profession.  8.  The  Physician  aa  a  Diagnostician. 

A.     Patent  Medicines.  0.  The  Physician  aa  a  Gentleman. 

5.    Why  the  Profession  is  Overcrowded.  10.  Physicians'  Fees. 
1 1.     Specialist*  and  Specialism. 

"  While  designed  for  th*  profusion,  the  book  would  afford  interesting;  ul  profitable  reading  for  stores  of  lavsien. 
The  author's  wide  and  varied  experience,  together  with  hi*  Insight  Into  human  nature  and  his  keen  sense  for  plain  un- 
varnished facts,  has  enabled  aim  to  product  (little  book  JntanaeJy  Interesting,  clean  and  valuable.  "-rAmtrtca*  Midlcn/. 

■'The  neater  part  oi  thl 

the  head*  of  the  Incompetent. 

few  succeed. ■  — IV.  T.  il-Otal  R 


i,  and  the  chicanery  of  It 


"This  book  elves  conclusive  «v  kit  nee  that  the  wrlter.lsan  accomplished  physician  and  a  culttnd  gectteaien.   .   ■.«.->,■*  I, ■> 
Aay  doctor  by  reading  this  little  book  will  become  a  better  doctor  and  a  better  men/'— jVWn-af  Wortf. 

Heriden;   THE  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO.  Cloth,  PP.  122.     Price  50  eeett. 
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efficient  History  from  the  Monuments. 

16mo.,  doth,  with  Illustrations.    Each  80  Cents. 


PERSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest.    W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.  A 


This  series  of  books,  published  in  London,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  Sai_-red  Scriptir 
oy  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  East. 

For  sale  at  the  office  of  BIBI.TA,  and  will  be  sent  postage  paid 
oa  receipt  of  price. 
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One  meaning  of  the  "6ohlen  Bonis." 

Under  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  as  far  as  we  yet  know  during 
the  reign  of  Seneferu,  the  previously  common  title  of  Horns 
as  applied  to  royalty  suffered  an  amplification,  being  altered 
into  that  of  "  Hor-noub,"  or  Golden  Horus.  This  remained  a 
favorite  formula,  with  both  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies, 
enduring  until  Roman  times,  and  has  by  translators  of  Egypt- 
ian texts,  hitherto,  simply  been  rendered  without  any  explan- 
atory signification.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  the  Ptolemaic 
translator  rendered  it  into  Greek  upon  the  Rosetta  stones 
dvTtndXaiy  ixepripov  "  superior  inimicis,"  the  late  Brugsch 
Pasha  concluded  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  victory  over  Set,  and 
that  the  word  noub  referred  to  Set's  city,  which  ancient  texts 
tell  us  was  noubti,  viz,  ombos.  M.  Moret  does  not  contest  the 
correctness  of  the  rendering,  but  thinks  the  Rosetta  inscription 
plays  upon  the  words ;  the  original  meaning  of  noub  having 
been  golden.  His  chief  reason  for  disputing  Brugsch's  view 
is  a  sentence  on  the  "  Stele  of  Palermo,"  now  known  to  be  a 
monument  of  extremely  high  antiquity,  which  apparently 
speaks  of  a  king's  "golden  name,"  the  adjective  being  noub. 
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If  this  is  so,  and  it  appears  to  be,  it  explains  innumerable 
texts,  relating  to  mummification  and  the  everlasting  preserv- 
ation and  existence  of  the  bodies  of  both  gods  and  mankind ; 
owing  to  their  having  been  saturated  with,  or  by  priestly 
incantations  transformed  into,  certain  metals,  notably  gold. 

Commencing  with  Ra  himself  (for  in  ancient  Egypt  deities 
unless  correctly  protected  and  endowed  were  but  mortal}, 
when  he  became  old  "his  bones  were  silvern,  his  flesh  golden, 
his  hair  of  lapis  lazuli."  To  become  a  genuinely  eternal 
existant  god  your  flesh  must  become  golden,  as  also  even  to 
insure  being  an  indestructable  mummy.  Thus  at  the  fetes  of 
Osiris  the  14  parts  of  his  mutilated  corpse  were  in  the  rubrics 
stated  to  have  been  5  of  gold,  5  of  silver,  or  white  gold,  and 
the  rest  of  bronze.  Ptah,  addressing  Rameses  II  and  III,  says 
"  I  embrace  yon  with  my  golden  arms."  He  promises  to  cast 
them  into  metallic  golden  flesh,  "  bronze  bones,  and  arms  of 
iron  from  heaven."  This  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  earliest 
iron  used,  like  the  figure  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  being  of 
meteoric  origin. 

The  celebrated  copy  of  the  "  Ritual  of  Embalments,"  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Maspero,  was,  probably,  not  one  engrossed 
for  a  very  wealthy  person,  because  the  golden  part  of  the  mum- 
mification process  had  therein  to  be  partially  a  pretence,  and 
rendered  potent  by  priestly  formulas.  Horns  is  invited  to 
"  come  to  the  deceased  "  with  the  necessary  gold,  silver,  and 
lapis  lazuli,  crystal  and  cornaltne  for  the  process  and  amulets, 
but  in  the  end  the  only  part  of  the  defunct  to  be  even  gilded, 
much  less  saturated  with  gold,  were  his  nails.  His  fingers, 
however,  were  silvered — a  sort  of  weak  heraldic  substitution. 
Nevertheless,  the  operation  was  comfortatingly  concluded  by 
assuring  him,  in  his  papyrus,  "  The  Liquid  of  Ra  (a  golden 
alembic)  has  penetrated  into  thee  like  to  the  members  of 
Osiris;"  adding,  to  prevent  all  scepticism,  it  was  "not  imag- 
inary gold,  but  gold  that  had  really  been  brought  from  the 
mines  of  the  mountains,"  and  would  suffice  to  render  the  body 
into  a  proper  condition  to  give  him  eternal  health.  Finally, 
he  was  again  assured,  "  Horns  has  given  gold  for  your  flesh, 
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colors  made  of  gold  for  your  extremities,  to  rejuvenate  you  for 
eternity."  It  is  probable  the  gilded  and  silvered  fingers  were 
thus  selected  for  the  process,  which  should  have  been  applied 
to  all  the  corpse,  because  if  any  god  or  malicious  person  es- 
sayed to  examine  the  defunct  to  ascertain  if  he  were  properly 
"golden,"  they  would  on  lifting  the  bandages  first  come  across 
the  hands,  and  thus  satisfied  fortunately  proceed  no  further 
with  their  enquiries.  Now  the  deceased  "  mineralized  "  was 
fit  companion  to  live  with  the  adamantine  eternal  metallic 
deities,  the  spirits  of  gold,  like  a  god,  or  a  Pharaoh.  The  priest 
tells  him:  "Yon  will  appear  golden,  and  rise  up  in  electrum. 
Your  fingers  shine  as  gold,"  (this  statement  was  true)  "in  thy 
quality  of  one  of  the  venerable  Manes  in  the  dim  underworld." 

A  richly  "processed  "  golden  mummy,  or  image  of  a  deity, 
was  sadly  expensive.  Could  not  the  same  result  be  achieved 
by  stating  on  a  sarcophagus,  or  in  the  tomb,  in  a  correctly  in- 
spired text,  that  the  statue  of  the  god,  or  deceased  Egyptian, 
was  of  gold;  a  proper  recital  of  the  necessary  formula; 
(adequate  payment  to  the  priest  having  been  made)  at  the 
completion  of  the  tomb  and  repeated  at  the  annual  or  other 
funeary  services,  being  used,  to  transfer  the  spirit  into  the 
image  :  and  the  subterfuge  then  satisfy  the  gods  if  inquisitive  ? 
Yes !  many  and  many  an  inscription  proves  such  surmise 
correct,  and  alas  the  descent  from  a  golden  mummy  to  a 
golden  statue  soon  declined  into  a  statuette  of  tinselled  gold. 

But,  such  pious  peccadilloes  become  prolific  of  further  lapses 
from  verity.  What  was  to  be  done  if  friends  and  funds  were 
wanting?  So  a  leaf  of  gold  on  the  face  of  the  dead,  or  at 
somewhat  more  expense  to  gild  the  cartonnage  of  the  mummy 
and  colour  with  blue,  like  lapis,  his  hair ;  had  to  become  suffi- 
cient protection  to  render  the  defunct  a  fit  companion  for 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Ra,  and  the  complete  Pantheon ;  though 
perhaps  Thoth  with  his  wisdom  may  one  day  detect  the  fraud. 

We  are  even  authentically  informed  a  mourned  monarch  was 
only  "a  gilded  king,"  or  rather  his  body  was  thus  unfairly, 
and  inexpensively,  treated.  For  an  Amherst  papyrus  says 
Sobkmousaof  of  the  13th  dynasty  had  the  image  covered  with 
gold. 
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"  The  august "  (what  irony)  "  mummy  of  the  king  wai  garn- 
ished all  over  with  gold,  his  coffins  were  gilded  inside  and 
silvered  (?)  outside."  Returning  to  the  substitution  of  gilded 
or  gold,  figures  of  gods,  kings,  and  people,  into  which  the 
mummy  spirit,  as  it  was  too  costly  to  goldenise  the  corpse,  had 
been  transfered,  it  was  necessary  in  the  rites  to  speak  of 
them  as  their  (the  spirits),  house  {demeure)  of  gold,  or  golden 
dwelling  "of  the  deceased's  spirit."  Hence  the  chamber  in 
which  they  were  placed  became  the  "  saloon  of  gold  "  whether, 
in  the  matter  of  a  god,  it  was  the  holy  of  holies  in  his  temple, 
or  in  a  tomb,  the  inner  chamber.  To  complete  the  imagery  in 
shrines  and  sepulchres;  when  possible,  gold  was  employed  in 
their  decorations. 

The  phrase  meaning  to  be  immortal  was  "  to  know  the  hall 
or  crypt  of  gold."  Saneha,  when  pardoned  by  his  Pharaoh, 
was  by  him  given  a  splendid  tomb,  but  was  not  quite  secure 
for  the  future;  more  was  needed,  and  the  monarch  did  not  in- 
tend doing  things  by  halves ;  so  he  sent  him  a  statuette  of 
himself  of  gold  for  his  ka  to  inhabit  after  death.  This  image 
doubtless  was  to  represent  Saneha's  whole  body,  which  he 
could  not  afford  to  have  saturated  with  gold. 

This  gold  statuette  was  not  a  meagre  present,  for  it  was 
more  than  most  Egyptians  who  lived  quietly  at  home  and  paid 
taxes,  which  Saneha  had  not  done,  ever  had.  M.  Amelineau 
in  his  excavations  found  many  wooden  statuettes  merely 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  at  Abydos.  It  will  now  be  apparent 
that  the  prophylatic  qualities  of  gold  explain  the  presence  of 
the  many  gold,  or  gilded,  amulets,  and  talismans,  found  in  the 
tombs.  Where  in  interment  of  the  wealthy  certainty  was  to 
be  made  doubly  sure,  they  were  added  to  the  golden  mummy, 
or  to  the  statue.  Where  poverty  forbade  the  use  of  gold,  even 
for  a  face  piece,  or  on  the  nails,  the  gold  or  gilded  amulets  had 
to  suffice.  It  must  be  remembered  nearly  all  golden  mummies 
and  statues  and  amulets  have  long  since  vanished;  the  viola- 
tion of  tombs  for  their  golden  contents  commenced,  as  papyri 
giving  the  trials  of  the  thieves  inform  us,  under  very  early 
dynasties,  and  never  ceased.     The  papyri  and  their  "  Rituals  " 
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give  endless  enumerations  of  these  objects.  King  Sobkmous- 
aouf,  who  as  previously  mentioned  was,  unfortunately  for  his 
future  prospects,  only  gilded  externally,  was  fortified  "  with 
amulets  and  ornaments  of  gold  which  are  around  the  King's 
neck."    (See  Cbabas  "Melanges  Egyptologiquea  "  III,  j.  p  10). 

There  was  a  golden  scarabeus  (for  others,  gilded  would  do) 
placed  near  the  heart.  The  Tat  of  gold  and  the  eye,  the 
collar ;  and  the  golden  vultures  and  cows.  "  They  were  protec- 
tors placed  on  the  flesh  of  the  mummy  so  that  he  should  repel 
all  injuries  and  decay,  so  that  no  part  of  him  should  be  without 
a  god,"  that  is  to  say,  a  divine  protector.  Fortified  by  a 
celestial  armoury  of  the  precious  metal,  the  defunct  became 
"  the  golden  cynocephalus  of  the  gods,"  or  he  was  transformed 
into  a.  golden  falcon  ;  that  is  to  say,  "a  divine  falcon."  He  has 
become  "incorruptible,  as  the  sun  Ra,"  for  wai  not  "the 
image  of  Ra  an  image  of  gold  ?" 

Why  not  then,-  instead  of  a  gold,  or  gilded,  statue  of  the 
dead,  utilize  a  similar  one  of  the  Hawk,  Horus,  place  it  in  the 
sepulchre,  and  by  incantations  transfer  the  deceased's  spirit 
to  it.  It  would  cost  much  less  than  a  golden  mummy,  or 
carven  statue  of  one,  even  if  merely  a  statuette,  and  perhaps 
prove  quite  as  talismanic. 

At  Abydos  has  been  found  a  gilded  hawk  into  which  had  been 
transferred  all  that  we  shall  ever  know  of  the  material 
existence  of  one  Ahmesou.  By  favour  of  Amenophis  II.,  he 
had  received  an  elegant  falcon  statue  covered  with  thin  gold, 
part  of  which  is  still  intact.  It  is  a  Horus;  crowned  with  the 
double  tiara;  to  which  the  deceased  had  been  assimilated,  or 
his  spirit  transferred.  The  statue  was  damaged  no  doubt  by 
tomb  robbers,  and,  an  inscription  informs  us,  repaired  by  a 
descendant  of  Ahmesou,  who  then  replaced  the  golden  hawk 
in  its  chamber.  So  to  become  a  Golden  God  or  Pharaoh,  was  to 
be  changed  into  a  golden  falcon*— Horus,  and  thus  the  phrase 
Hor-noub  as  M.  Moret  argues  is  properly  rendered  by  "  golden 
Horus. 

These  practices  may  appear  strange  and  puerile,  but  not  at 
all  more  so  than  many  myths  and  cults  at  the   basis  of  pagan 
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worship  among  the  early  Aryan  tribes.  By  the  devotions  of 
scholars  these  lost  pages  of  the  history  of  early  human 
thought  are  restored  to  us,  and  it  is  hoped  this  short  account 
of  one  of  them  is  of  interest. 

Josiph  Offord. 

Clw  Date  or  Nk  Great  Pyramid. 

Thb  following  polite  communication,  addressed  to  the 
learned  editor  of  Biblia,  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  answer, 
to  wit : 

Editor  of  the  Biblia, 
Dear  Sir : 

I  have  found  a  discrepancy  that  I  cannot  explain,  and  I  wish 
you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  reconcile  the  statments  to  which 
I  now  call  your  attention.  S.  Beswick,  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  the  Biblia  for  September,  1898,  and 
January,  October  and  November,  1699,  demonstrates  that  the 
age  of  the  Pyramid  is  3782  b.  c.  from  the  position  of  the  dog 
star,  Sinus.  He  finishes  his  contribution  to  the  October,  1899, 
Biblia,  with  this  positive  declaration  : 

"  We  could  multiply  the  evidence  a  hundred  fold,  to  prove 
the  fact  here  given,  that  the  true  and  only  date  or  epoch  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  is  1781  b.  c,  and  that  no  other  date  will 
agree  with  the  manifold  evidence  built  into  the  very  structure 
of  these  wonderful  works  of  art  and  skill,  by  the  ancient 
scientists  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Heliopolis." 

And  now  in  the  November  Harper,  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie  gives  the  age  of  Cheops  (or  Khufu)  at  about  4000 
years  b.  c. 

Herodotus  in  his  description  of  his  visit  to  Egypt  gives  some 
interesting  details  about  the  building  of  the  Pyramid,  telling 
us  the  number  of  men  employed  in  its  erection,  and  even  the 
amount  of  onions  it  took  to  feed  them,  but  he  gives  but  little 
data  as  to  the  date,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  lines  and 
angles  as  related  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 

But  Petrie  is  good  authority.  And  so  is  Beswick.  Which  is 
right  ? 

Please  let  me  have  your  answer  in  the  columns  of  the  next 
Biblia,  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 
Paris,  111.  Henry  F.  Nelson. 
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The  last  article  in  which  Mr.  Beswick  applied  the  date,  378* 
n.  c,  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  that  of  November,  1899. 

My  "  Chronological  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  based  on  the 
Sothiac  system  of  chronology,  which,  I  can  n<?wsay,was  used  in 
Egypt  from  5500  b.  c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Augustan  era, was 
published  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  was  reviewed  in  Bibma, 
and  followed  up  by  a  series  of  explanatory  articles,  such  as 
"  Homer's  Polybos,"  "  The  Birth  of  a  Sothiac  Year, 
"  Manetho's  Trustworthiness,"  &c,  soon  came  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Beswick.  I  mention  this  fact  simply  because  these  dis- 
coveries induced  Mr.  Beswiclc  to  abandon  the  views  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Nelson,  and  to  place  the  great  era  3784  b.  c,  in  the 
17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Amenemes  I,  where  Manetho  had 
placed  it. 

In  his  last  article  on  this  subject,  "  Beginning  of  Egyptian 
Nationality,"  published  in  the  October  number,i9oi,of  Biblia, 
Mr.  Bes  wick  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at 
3444  b.  c,  or  660  years  before  this  era,  adding : 

"That  (3444  fi.  c.)  was  the  date  of  Khufu's  erection  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  therefore,  the  date  of  the  Pyramid  Era." 
The  admission  that  the  era  1784  b.  c.  fell  in  the  17th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Amenemes  I,  when  Usertasen  I,  was  placed  on 
the  throne  as  joint-regent,  however,  carried  the  date  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  back  to  the  epoch  of  Mechiris  {Am-hir-i)  3644 
b.  c,  and  not  to  3444  b.  c,  for,  if  the  dog  star  rose  heliacally  on 
the  first  day  of  Thoth  (of  the  vague  year)  in  the  year  3784  b.  c, 
he  necessarily  rose  on  the  first  day  of  Mechir  (of  the  vague 
year)  in  the  year  3644  b,  c.  From  this  there  is  no  possible 
escape. 

Note  the  following  from  the  last  mentioned  article  : 

"We  have  the  testimony  of  Birch,  Brugsch,  Buusen,  and 
others  (?)  that  the  Sothic  festival  came  into  use  for  the  first 
time  at  this  date  (1784  b.  a),  and  feasts  were  held  at  stated 
periods  to  the  favorite  gods.  The  formal  introduction  of  the 
Sothic  system  was  monumentally  commemorated  by  Usurtasen 
and  Amenemhat  when  they  began  their  joint  reign,  and  intro- 
duced the  Twelfth  Dynasty  coincidentally  with  the  new 
Sothic  system." 
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Although  he  does  not  specially  mention  my  name,  he  draws 
his  inferences  from  discoveries  made  by  me,  the  first  not  pub- 
lished until  November  1899,  and  the  last  not  made  until  about 
the  time  I  published  it  m  Biblia. 

How  Mr.  Beswick  could  construe  this  article  to  mean  that 
the  monument  therein  described  commemorated  the  "formal 
introduction  of  the  Sothic  system  "  is  a  mystery  to  me,  for  I 
had  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  had  been  used  right 
along  from  the  accession  of  Mena,  who  was  then  characterized 
as  a  "  myth ;"  and  subsequent  discoveries  at  Abydos,  which 
show  that  a  Sed-festival  was  celebrated  in  the  reign  of 
Usaphaidos  (4064  a.  a),  and  that  one  Sabef  held  the  office  of 
"  Director  of  Sed-festivals,"  under  Kebaha  about  4007  b.  c, 
verify  it  to  the  letter. 

We  will  now  examine  Mr.  Beswick's  latest  date,  3444  b.  c. 
It  is  based  on  the  following  assumption :  "  Theon,  the 
Alexanderian  astronomer,  who  was  well  versed  in  Egyptian 
chronology,  has  recorded  the  fact,  that  in  the  year  aj  b.  c,  in 
the  16th  year  of  Augustus,  &c.,  a  new  Sothic  period  had  begun." 
The  question  arises :  Did  Theon  record  any  such  fact  P  The 
passage  referred  to  can  be  found  in  Lepsius'  "  Book  of  Kings  " 
(P-  "3).  where  it  is  analysed  with  the  clear-cut  ability  so 
characteristic  of  this  great  Egyptologist.  Its  chronological 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  Theon  has  1605  years  from  the 
"Era  of  Menophres"  (13348.0.)  to  the  end  of  the  Era  of 
Augustus,  or  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  era.  With  the  nec- 
essary rectifications  (pointed  out  in  my  history),  this  would 
give  us  the  year  136  a.  d.  (mean  time)  for  the  beginning  of  the 
next  following  cycle.  What  really  happened  at  the  date 
called  37  b.  c,  by  Mr.  Beswick,  was  the  abolition  of  the  vague 
year.  The  assumption  that  there  were  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct Sothic  systems  is  altogether  unfounded,  and  the  compu- 
tation based  upon  it  falls  for  lack  of  support. 

Recent  discoveries  (not  yet  published)  enable  me  to  now 
give  a  clearer  explanation  of  this  remarkable  system  of  time- 
keeping than  I  was  able  to  do  in  1899.  It  grew  out  of  the 
regular  and  never-varying  recession  of  the  ordinary  year  of  365 
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days  as  compared  to,  or  gauged  by,  the  scientific  year  of  365^ 
days.  The  difference  between  these  years,  both  of  which 
were  used  in  Egypt  from  time  immemorial,  was  exactly  one- 
fourth  of  a  day,  so  that  1461  vague  years  were  exactly  equal  to 
1460  so-called  Julian  years. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  suppose  that  these  two  diverg- 
ng  years  coincided  on  July  ao,  4245  b.  c,  and  further,  that  the 
Dog-star  Sirius,  or  Sothis,  rose  heliacally  at  the  beginning,  that 
is,  on  the  first  day  of  Thoth,  of  each  of  these  years. 

Now,  as  the  vague  year  is  a  quarter  of  a  day  shorter  than 
the  Julian  year,  it  is  evident,  that  it  would  necessarily  drop 
back  1  day  in  4  years,  1  month  in  iao  years,  and  1  complete 
year,  that  is  u  months,  including  the  5  intercalary  days  added 
to  the  last  month  (Mesore),  in  1460  years.  Thus  the  vague 
year,  after  a  complete  cycle,  would  coincide  with  the  Julian 
year  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  1461  vague  years,  that  is,  on 
the  aoth  day  of  July  (Julian)  of  the  years  3785  b.  c,  13*5  b.  c, 
and  135  a.  d. 

The  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  was  a  mere  incident  of  this 
system,  a  brilliant  and  imposing  symbol  for  the  common 
people,  the  position  of  this  star  with  reference  to  the  ecliptic 
being  such  during  the  period  in  question  that  its  heliacal 
risings  kept  pace  with  the  precession  of  the  Julian  year,  which 
was  approximately  0.0078  of  a  day  longer  than  the  tropical 
year. 

Going  back  to  4345  b.  c,  the  reader  will  see  that  Sirius 
would  continue  to  rise  heliacally  in  the  month  of  Thoth  for 
iao  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  on  July  ao,  4135  b.  c,  he 
would  rise,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding 
month  Paophi,  and  so  on,  until,  after  a  period  of  600  years,  he 
would  rise  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  Am-kir-i,  or,  as 
it  was  pronounced  in  later  times,  Mechiri. 

Is  it  not  evident  to  every  one  that  this  heliacal  rising,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  would  mark  the 
year  3645  B.  c.  ? 

Now  one  more  simple  fact  will  enable  any  one  to  understand 
this  wonderful  system  of  chronology.    The  period  of  1  jo  years 
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during  which  Sothis  rose  heliacally  in  the  month  Thoth  (say 
from  4345-4143  to  4135-4133  b.  c.)  constituted  the  hanti,  or 
Sothiac  month,  of  Thoth,  and  so  on  for  each  month  until  the 
cycle  was  renewed.  Thus  the  kanti  of  Mechiri,  in  which  we 
are  now  chiefly  interested,  extended  from  3644  to  3534  b.  c. 
(Egyptian  mean  date). 

The  king  who  was  reigning  at  the  beginning  of  the  hanti  of 
Thoth,  July  so,  4344  s,  c.,  became  an  epoch-king  and  received 
a  distinctive  title  to  mark  the  fact;  for  example.  Aha  Menu 
was  called  Aa-tahuti,  "  Athothis,"  that  is  "  Offspring  of 
Thoth "  (Hermogenes)  and  his  epoch-reign,  that  is,  reign  as 
epoch-king,  was  computed  from  this  epoch. 

In  the  same  way,  Chufu  I,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
became  an  epoch-king  at  the  beginning  of  the  hanti  of 
Mechiri,  on  July  30,  3644  b.  c,  which  was  in  the  8th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  called  "  Mecbiris  "  (now  "  Bicheris "  in  the 
Lists)  to  mark  the  fact.  Now  note  how  exclusive  this  sugges- 
tive title  is,  for  in  the  very  nature  of  the  system  it  could  not 
again  occur  until  3184  or  7*4  b.  c,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  it  does 
occur  at  the  last  named  date  as  one  of  the  epoch-titles  of  Zet, 
or  "  Rokchoris." 

Fortunately  there  were  three  successive  epoch-titles  in  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  to-wit:  Am-htr-i,  or  "  Amiris,"  at  3644  b.  c, 
Ra-tata-f,  or  "Ratoises,"  at  3534  b.  c,  and  Psa-mutk-i,  or 
"  Psamuthis,"  at  3404  b.  c,  which  taken  in  connection  with  the 
entire  reigns  and  the  division  of  the  reigns  of  Chufu  I,  Chafra 
and  Shepsesiafby  the  respective  epochs,  prove  the  date  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  to  an  astronomical  certainty. 

A  restored  list  of  Manetho's  Fourth  Dynasty  may  be  found 
on  page  17S  of  my  "  History  "  (I  am  compelled  to  refer  to  my 
own  work  for  it  can  be  found  nowhere  else) ; 
1.     Senoferu  (Soris)         ...        39  years,  3680-3651  b.  c. 
».     Chufu  I,  before  epoch,  7       "      3651-3644    ' 

Chufu  I,  after  epoch,  as  "Mechiris,"  33      "      3644-3633     " 

3.  Chufu  II,  Chnum  Chufu,  63      "      3633-3559    " 

4.  Chafra,  before  epoch  of 

Phamenoth  3534  b.  c,  35      "      3659-3534    " 

Chafra,  after  epoch,  as  "Ratoises,"  31       "      3534-3493     " 
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Menkaura, 

Shepseskaf,  before  epoch  of 

Pharmuthi,  3404  b.  c, 
Shepseskaf,  after  epoch,  as 

"  Psamuthis," 


63  years,  3493-3430  » 
*<•       "      343o-3404 
9       "      3404-3395 


29  years. 
63      " 


63 


Total,  185  years. 

These  three  epoch-titles  (slightly  corrupted)  appear  in  the 
List  of  Africanus  as  separate  and  distinct  kings,  and  Professor 
Petrie  (in  his  history)  attempted  to  identify  them  as  suck,  but 
it  resulted  like  his  search  at  Abydos  for  "  Athothis," 
"Kenkenes,"  and  "  Uennepher,"  the  three  epoch-titles  of  the 
First  Dynasty,  which  have  usurped  the  places  of  Teta,  Atoth 
and  Ata.  ' 
The  List  of  Africanus  now  appears  as  follows ; 

Sons  (for  Senopheris),       .... 

Snphis, (19) 

Suphis  (II),         ....         (*3) 

Mencheres,  .        . 

Ratoises  (Ra-tata-fj, 

Bicheris  (Mechiris), 22       " 

Sebescheres  (Shepses-ka-f ),       ....  7      " 

Thamphthis  (Psamuthis)  ....         9      " 

Total,  284  years. 

Now  any  one  can  see  that : — 
.    The  reign  of  Senoferu  is  intact. 

Snphis  has  the  63  years  of  Suphis  II,  having  lost  his  own 

29  years. 
Suphis  II  has  the  66  years  of  Chefres,  whose  name  has 
disappeared  from  this  list. 
..    The  reign  of  Mencheres  is  unchanged. 
.     Ratoises  is  the  epoch-title  of  Chafra  from  and  after  the 
epoch  of  Phamenoth,  3514  b.  c,  but  the  25  years  op- 
posite Ratoises  belong  to  Shepseskaf,  being  his  reign 
before  the  epoch  of  Pharmuthi  3404  b.  c. 
Bicheris  is  an  evident  corruption  of  Mechiris  (B  for  M, 
camp.  Ba-neb-ded  and  Mendes),  the  transparent  epoch- 
title  of  Chufu,  as  epoch-king  of  the  hanti  of  Mechiri, 
with  his  epoch-reign  of  22  years  (3644  to  3622  n.  c), 
down  to  the  beginning  of  his  joint  reign  with  Chnum 
Chufu,  or  Snphis  II. 
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7.  Sebescheres    is   plainly   Shepseskaf,   in    the    later   form 

Shepseskara  (comp.  Ntb-ka-f  and  Neb-ka-ra),  bnt  in- 
stead of  his  own  35  years  he  now  has  the  7  years  of 
Ckufu  I,  before  the  epoch,  364J  b.  c. 

8.  Thamphthis  (for  Psamuthis)  is  the  epoch-title  of  Shepseskaf 

and  he  still  has  (preserved  intact  to  this  day)  the 
epoch-reign  of  Sebescheres,  which  verifies  itself,  and 
leads  us  infallibly  from  3404  to  3395  b.  c,  where  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  comes  to  an  end. 

We  now  see  that  the  epitomists  and  redactors  of  the  Mane- 
thonian  Lists  did  not  understand  these  epoch-titles,  but  (like 
our  modern  Egyptologists)  mistook  them  for  the  names  of 
separate  kings,  and  farther  that  they  regarded  these  epoch- 
reigns  as  separate  reigns. 

The  confusion  in  the  list  is  owing  to  this  fact  alone.  The 
total  had  to  be  preserved,  and  as  7  +  31 4/15  +9  =  64  was  added 
to  the  list,  19  +  35  =  64  was  omitted  therefrom. 

The  35  years  of  Chafra's  reign  before  the  epoch  3514  b.  c, 
and  31  years  after  it,  are  preserved  (but  slightly  changed)  tn 
the  List  of  Eratosthenes,  where  the  translation  of  Ratoises, 
or  Ra-tata-f,  to  wit:  "  Heliodotos,"  serves  to  identify  them  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

The  35  years  of  Shepseskaf  are  also  preserved  in  this  list, 
where  they  are  now  assigned  to  "  Pammes,"  or  Psamuthis,  but 
were  originally  credited  to  Shefiseska-f,  as  the  translation 
"  Archondes  "  shows,  for  Sheps  means  Archon. 

The  Horus-title  of  Ckufu,  "  Hir,"  also  points  to  the  hantt  of 
Am-kir-i,  just  as  Cha-f-ra,  "  Ra,  his  crown,"  and  User-ab,  or 
User-hat,  to  the  hanti  of  Phamenoth. 

In  the  Sothiac  year  the  Sun  was  supposed  to  reach  the  ab, 
hat,  "heart,"  or  middle,  of  his  course  on  the  first  day  of 
Phamenoth.  It  was  also  the  cka,  "  crown,"  or  highest  point,  of 
his  course,  the  exact  point  which  he  reached  at  the  epoch 
35  "4  b.  c. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere,  that  a  king  of  the  Fifteenth 
Dynasty,  at  the  next  following  epoch  of  Phamenoth  3064  b.  c, 
bore  the  titles  Uah-ab-ra  and  Ian-ab,  and  that  the  contempor- 
ary Hyksos-king  bore  the  title  Pa-ian,  "  Ba-ion,"  all  of  which 
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point  unmistakably  to  the  summer  solstice  of  the  Sothk  year. 

Again,  Neco  bore  the  titles  Sea-ab,  "  Knowing  the  Heart," 
and  Nem-ab,  "  Renewing  the  Heart,"  at  the  same  epoch, 
604  b.  c.  In  other  words,  at  this  epoch,  the  San  reaches  the 
heart,  rests  at  the  heart  and  turns,  or  reverses  (tan)  his  course, 
at  the  heart 

The  recurrence  of  these  titles,  at  this  same  epoch,  in  the 
years  3514,  ao(*4  an^  604  »-  c.,  forms  a  chain  of  evidence  which 
it  will  be  hard  to  break. 

Starting  at  the  winter  solstice,  the  Sun  is  born  as  Har-fa- 
chrat  (Harpocrates)  "Horus,  the  Babe,"  becomes  a  youth 
(kunu)  and  attains  his  full  physical  developement  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  he  crosses  the  equator  and  enters  the  northern 
hemisphere  as  Harka-neckt,  "  Horus,  the  powerful  Bull,"  and 
finally  reaches  the  zenith  of  his  perfection,  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual, at  the  snmmer  solstice,  where  he  becomes  Ra.  Is  it 
not  significant  that  the  first  title  compounded  with  Ra  is  that 
of  Cka-f-ra,  and  that  it  is  Ra  who  "makes  the  gift"  at  this 
epoch.  At  4004  b.  c,  where  Professor  Petrie  places  this 
dynasty,  it  would  be  Peteathyris,  "  The  Gift  of  Hathor," 
Utn-nofer  (" Uen-nepher ")  "The  Perfect  Being,"  or  some 
similar  epoch-title,  instead  of  Ratoises. 

In  a  more  general  way,  Manetho's  fixes  the  beginning  of 
his  Third  Dynasty  at  3894  b.  c.  {3555  years  before  the  end  of 
Nectanebos'  reign  and  350  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Era  of  Mena) ;  the  214  years  of  this  dynasty  bring  us  down  to 
3680  b.  c,  as  the  true  beginning  point  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty, 
and  the  39  years  of  Senoferu  give  us  the  year  365 1  b.  c.  for  the 
beginning  of  Chufu's  reign.  Now  divide  this  reign  at  the 
epoch  of  Mechiri  and  you  will  find  that  7  years  of  it  were 
before,  and  >a  after,  the  epoch. 

The  entrance  passage  of  the  Great  Pyrmaid  is  inclined  to  a 
point  30  30'  below  the  celestial  pole,  and  G.  F.  Hardy, 
astronomer  royal  of  England,  found  that  the  pole  was  at  this 
distance  from  the  star  217  Piazzi  about  3645  b.  c.  (History  p, 
163).  Besides  this,  a  fragment  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  shows  the 
Pyramid,  the  passage  (extended  outward)  and  the  star,  which 
was  originally  taken  for  an  accidental  dot. 
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Professor  Petrie  does  not  claim  to  have  any  trustworthy 
system  to  base  his  dates  upon  ;  they  are  merely  tentative,  and 
vary  from  time  to  time.  Thus  he  places  Aah-mes  ("  Child  of 
the  Moon")  at  1587  b.  c,  although  his  epoch  title  Petechons, 
"Gift  of  Chons,"  shows  that  he  belongs  at  the  epoch  of 
Pa-chens,  1834  b.  c. 

He  places  Ramesses  I  at  the  era  1334  e.  c,  where  Manetho 
places  the  beginning  of  his  Twentieth  Dynasty,  which  wonld 
force  the  date  of  the  Exodus  down  to  1 193  b.  c,  or  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  leave  but  18*  years  for  the  entire 
interval  between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

I  mention  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  how  helpless 
even  our  best  Egyptologists  are  when  they  attempt  to  fix  the 
dates  of  ancient  events  without  the  assistance  of  astronomically 
fixed  points,  such  as  those  afforded  by  the  Sothiac  System,  and 
by  means  of  which  I  have  shown,  more  than  four  years  ago, 
that  in  the  Manethonian  Lists,  transmitted  to  us  by  Josephus, 
Africanus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  Eratosthenes  and  others,  we 
actually  have  an  accurate  and  reliable  chronology  from  4945 
to  339  b.  c,  and  incidentally  back  to  5500  b.  c,  the  Annus 
Mttndi  of  Africanus  and  the  early  Christian  chronographers. 
Orlando  P.  Schmidt. 
Covington,  Ky. 


Excavations  at  Orcborruno*. 

Just  at  the  western  margin  of  what  was  formerly  Lake 
Kopais  in  Boeotia  and  on  a  broad  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  long 
and  rocky  Javelin  Mountain  (Akontion)  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  commonly  called  Orchomenos,  though  in  in- 
scriptions the  name  appears  more  frequently  as  Brchomenos. 
Where  the  slope  begins  from  the  mountain  ridge  one  sees 
massive  remains  of  the  Greek  citadel  of  the  town,  while  large 
portions  of  the  town  walls  are  preserved  to  north  and  south  on 
the  edges  of  the  slope,  which  gradually  expands  as  it  descends 
toward  the  east.  Partly  buried,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  is 
what  Pausanias  calls  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  similar  to  and 
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but  little  smaller  than  the  better  known  treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae.  The  upper  part  is  gone,  but  the  lower  walla  of  the 
dome  and  part  of  the  side  chamber  whose  ceiling  was  formed 
by  the  beautifully  carved  slabs  of  green  schist  still  remain. 
The  excavation  of  this  "treasury"  we  owe  to  Schliemann,  who 
dug  a  little  also  on  the  sloping  site  of  the  city  above. 

His  excavations  took  place  in  1880  and  1886.  In  1893  a 
French  archaeologist,  De  Ridder,  discovered  the  foundations 
of  a  building  on  the  slope,  which  may  well  have  been  the 
temple  of  Asklepios. 

Last  spring  excavations  at  Orchomenos  were  renewed  by 
Professor  Furtwangler  of  Munich.  He  was  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor Bulle  and  Dr.  W.  Riezler  and  the  funds  for  the  work 
were  supplied  by  Heir  Bassermann- Jordan,  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor of  a  vineyard  at  Deidesheim  in  Bavaria.  In  Septem- 
ber Professor  Furtwangler  gave  a  brief  report  of  his  excava- 
tions and  discoveries  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Berliner  Philologische 
Wochenschrift,  which  quotes  from  the  KSlnische  Zeitung  : 

The  first  object  of  the  excavations  was  to  find  the  palace  of 
the  ruler  of  the  Mycenaean  period  who  built  the  bee-hive  tomb 
excavated  by  Schliemann.  During  the  first  days  of  digging 
the  remains  of  this  palace  on  a  large  scale  were  found  in  a 
stratum  full  of  Mycenaean  vase  fragments,  in  a  commanding 
location  on  the  lowest  terrace  of  the  citadel  bill.  The  layer  of 
soil  over  the  Mycenaean  stratum  was  thin,  but  contained  many 
interesting  objects,  such  as  classical  Greek  inscriptions  in 
bronze,  and  even  mediaeval  Byzantine  utensils.  From  the 
Mycenaean  period  numerous  pieces  of  bright  red  wall  plaster 
were  found  and  some  distance  from  the  palace  but  doubtless  be- 
longing to  it  the  remains  of  two  archaeologically  and  artistically 
interesting  wall  paintings.  By  putting  together  pieces  the  in- 
vestigators were  able  to  restore  a  unique  ornamental  strip 
consisting  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  wavy  lines  between  which 
are  black  and  white  rosette  like  figures  very  similar  to  Gothic 
wheel  windows.  The  lower  part  of  what  is  apparently  a  pro- 
cession moving  toward  a  temple  is  one  of  the  wall  paintings 
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from  the  palace  ;  only  the  legs  of  the  figures  with  peculiar  foot- 
coverings  are  preserved.  Very  interesting  is  the  other  repre- 
senting two  leapers  jumping  over  some  object  not  preserved 
but  very  likely  a  sacrificial  animal  or  some  other  beast.  The 
action  agrees  with  those  exhibitions  and  productions  which 
were  specially  in  favor  in  the  sporting  Mycenaean  times,  as  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  them  from  Cretan  monuments. 
Only  the  hips  of  both  leapers  are  clothed ;  the  naked  bodies 
and  legs  are  represented  in  that  reddish-brown  color  familiar 
from  old  Egyptian  paintings. 

In  technique,  conception,  ornaments  and  figures  the  wall 
paintings  of  Orchomenos  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  Cretan 
palace  of  Knossos,  so  FurtwSngler  is  convinced  that  they  could 
have  been  done  only  by  Cretan  artists.  This  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  Crete  is  coming  forward  more  and  more  as  the  real 
centre  of  the  Mycensean  civilization. 

Among  the  small  finds  of  Mycenaean  style,  vases,  daggers, 
whorls,  etc.,  a  large  tasteless  spherical  jar  is  noteworthy ;  for 
it  has  on  the  front  an  inscription  in  the  Cretan  linear  or  cursive 
— not  picture-writing,  such  as  Evans  has  found  on  clay  tablets 
in  Crete.  This  inscription,  the  first  (dating  from  Mycenaan 
times)  which  has  not  been  found  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
probably  relates  to  the  former  contents  of  the  jar.  The  im- 
portance of  the  find  would  be  very  much  greater,  were  it  not 
doubtless  a  Cretan  importation.  It  does  not  help  at  all  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  whether  the  Mycensean  Greeks  of  the 
mainland  about  1400  b.  c.  were  already  acquainted  with  writ- 
ing, any  more  than  do  the  stone  masons'  marks  at  Tiryns  and 
the  signs  on  pottery  from  there.  The  very  elegant  drinking 
bowls,  cups  and  other  clay  vessels  at  Orchomenos  are  exactly 
like  the  corresponding  objects  from  Mycenae. 

In  metal  only  bronze  implements  were  found.  There  was 
no  trace  of  iron,  which  is  lacking  also  at  Mycense.  Idols  or 
other  objects  which  might  help  us  to  decide  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  religion  of  Mycenaean  Orchomenos  did  not  come  to  light. 

The  unimportant  finds  were  taken  to  the  Byzantine  church 
near  by,  but  all  of  value  were  brought  to  the  National  Museum 
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at  Athens,  where  with  objects  from  Tiryus  and  Mycenas  they 
help  to  complete  our  picture  of  the  civilization  of  the  second 
millenium  before  Christ. 

The  most  important  historical  result  of  the  excavations  is  the 
assurance  of  a  close  connection  with  Crete,  proved  by  the  ex- 
act agreement  in  style  of  the  wall  paintings  with  those  of 
Knossos  and  by  the  inscribed  jar. 

FurtwSngler  yet  cherishes  the  theory  that  Orchomenos  since 
the  very  beginning  and  all  through  the  Mycenaean  period  was 
inhabited  only  by  the  Greek  stock  of  the  Minyans  without  any 
change  of  population. 


Trom  Cairo  Citadel  at  Suntct. 

I  bear  the  huge  Nile  city's  hum, 
As  one  by  one,  the  pale  stars  come, 

Prom  out  the  Eastern  blue. 
Hundreds  of  minarets  and  domes 
Rise  through  the  mist,  of  myriad  homes 

Athwart  the  Western  view. 
The  crimson  sunset  swift  grows  dim, 
Where  loftier  than  the  desert's  sun 

The  pyramids  rear  high 
Above  the  gilt  edged  Libyan  hills — 
(Where  gloaming  glory  soft  instils) 

Serrated  to  the  sky. 
Away  to  West,  Cambyaes'  host 
Marching  to  Amnion's  temple ;  lost, 

Their  track,  amid  the  sand. 
By  Rhode's  isle,  where  palm  fronds  wave, 
Moses  was  laid;  a  little  slave, 

'Midst  reeds  along  the  strand. 
Silent  the  solemn  camels  tread 
The  dusty  road;  whilst  over  head 

A  hawk  sways  high  in  air. 
A  fleecy  cloud,  all  tipped  with  gold 
Floats  far  to  North,  piled  fold,  on  fold, 

Argentine — white;  and  fair. 
Such  eves,  and  orbs,  proud  Persians  looked  01 
Peering  from  bat  tie  men  ted  Babylon:  * 

In  years  long  since  gone  by. 
Then  Greek  and  Roman  gazed  their  fill; 
Till  Islam's  warriors  climbed  the  hill, 

And  heard,  Muezzin's  cry. 


e  for  the  higher  part  of  Cairo  under  the  Persians. 
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Peoples  and  princes,  strange  have  put 
'Till  now  Britannia's  troops  hold  fast 

This  Pbaroaoh's  fortress  stage. 
Honarcbs  and  nations  come  and  go, 
But  God's  sky  glories  ever  glow 

As  fair,  from  age  to  age. 

Jo* 


CD*  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

In  reading  the  history  of  Palestine  Exploration,  one  is  struck 
with  the  dash  of  Americans  as  compared  with  the  more  steady 
and  prolonged  work  of  Englishmen.  Lynch  at  the  Dead  Sea, 
Stephens  at  Mount  Hor,  Wilson  at  Petra,  G.  L.  Robinson 
there  and  at  Beersheba,  Cady  at  the  Arnon,  Merrill  east  of  the 
Jordan,  all  come  to  mind,  and  we  are  especially  reminded  of 
Trumbull  at  Kadesh  Barnea,  now  that  he  has  passed  on. 
Professor  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss  is  the  last  of  this  line,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  his  venturesome  journeys  into  all  obscure  places 
from  the  Lebanon  to  Sinai.  Here  is  a  man,  no  longer  young, 
who  visited  the  land  in  three  consecutive  years,  first  for  a  year, 
and  then  going  back  to  spend  two  summer  vacations  among 
his  Bedouins,  studying  the  early  Semitic  religion  in  its  present 
remains.  From  his  account  in  "  Primitive  Semitic  Religion 
To-day,"  it  would  appear  that  he  was  never  still  for  more  than 
a  week,  depending  very  little  on  ordinary  precautions,  and 
making  nothing  of  intense  heat.  Beginning  at  Beirut  he 
naturally  searched  the  Lebanon,  then  saw  all  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  top  of  Hermon,  then  by  the  coast  he  went  all 
over  the  Syrian  desert  to  Damascus,  after  which  came  Egypt 
and  Sinai ;  then  he  came  back  to  Galilee  and  went  into  Moab 
and  around  to  Beersheba,  and  back  through  Palestine  to  the 
Hauran,  and  finally  home.  The  next  tour  he  visited  all  the 
South  Country  with  Petra,  Damascus,  Palmyra,  and  the  Druses 
in  their  mountains.  The  third  tour  included  northern  Syria, 
and  Damascus,  Mount  Hermon,  and  Acre.  He  has  not  given 
us  the  mileage  of  all  this,  but  we  know  that  he  was  never  sick, 
and  slept  well  in  tents,  native  houses,  and  on  roofs. 

Doubtless  the  list  of  American  adventurers  in  Bible  lands 
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could  be  extended.  Of  course  the  Englishman,  Burton,  sur- 
passed them  all  in  his  dash  to  Mecca,  but  usually  his  country- 
men have  been  more  methodical  and  thorough.  They  alone 
have  carried  out  the  toilsome  surveys,  and  they  have  conducted 
most  of  the  excavations.  The  combination  of  these  two 
national  traits  seems  to  be  what  is  needed,  *r  there  is  always 
room  for  the  rapid  but  intelligent  rider,  and  there  is  certainly 
very  great  need  of  the  steady  worker,  who  will  spend  a  month 
instead  of  a  day  in  some  important  place  like  Petra,  or 
Beersheba,  or  Palmyra. 

With  all  these  evidences  of  pluck  and  dash  among  our 
countrymen,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sisters  Lewis  and 
Gibson,  Lady  Stanhope  and  Lady  Burton,  should  have  the 
whole  record  for  the  women,  and  that  American  women  should 
not  be  represented  at  all  among  bold  travelers  in  Bible  lands. 
Miss  Boyd  in  Crete  shows  what  they  can  do  when  they  are 
moved  to  try  their  powers,  and  any  day  the  woman  may  appear 
who  will  do  something  of  value  for  Biblical  archaeology,  and 
will  receive  the  full  recognition,  which  Miss  Edwards  received 
from  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

The  formation  of  the  Oriental  Exploration  Fund  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  for  work  in  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  under  competent  directors,  and  with  a  large  income 
assured,  is  an  event  of  much  interest.  The  first  work  will  be 
in  Babylonia,  giving  Dr.  Banks  the  chance  denied  him  at  Ur, 
and  the  work  at  Bismya  may  lead  to  the  next  step  to  be 
taken ;  but  in  due  time  we  hope  to  see  all  the  available 
agencies  doing  something  in  Palestine,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  may  be  in  a  combined  attack  on  one  large  site,  under 
the  lead  of  our  chief.  Major  General  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson. 

A  large  model  of  Gezer  will  be  shown  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  The  whole  hill  will  be  represented,  and  the  cut- 
tings with  their  results  will  be  shown.  Such  a  model  has 
never  been  made  of  Palestine  excavation,  and  we  hope  that 
some  museum  will  secure  it  when  the  Exposition  shall  be  over. 

All  subscriptions  for  1904  are  now  payable,  and  the  great 
need  of  funds  should  lead  our  subscribers  not  to  delay  until 
our  leave  to  dig  at  Gezer  has  expired. 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Exegesis,  I  called  attention  to  the  discovery  at  Geser  of 
infant's  bones  buried  under  corner  stones,  as  indicating  the 
prevalence  of  infant  sacrifice  in  that  land,  and  probably  ex- 
plaining the  curse  upon  Hiel,  the  man  of  Bethel,  who,  in  the 
days  of  wicked  Ahab,  laid  the  wall  of  Jericho  on  his  eldest  son 
and  set  up  the  last  gate  on  his  youngest  son  (I  Kings  xvi:  34).. 
Thkodorx  F.  Wright, 

Hon.  Sec'y.  for  U.  S. 

42  Quincy  Street,  Cambidge,  Mass. 


Hrcbatoloolcal  note*. 

Professor  A.  H.  Saycx,  in  reviewing  Jeremiaa'  "  Moses  and 
Hammurabi "  in  the  January  Expository  Times,  says  :  "  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  ritual  law  of  Babylonia  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  There  are  references  to  it  in  the  first 
two  enactments  of  the  code,  and  the  so-called  '  Babylonian  con- 
fession '  shows  that  something  analogous  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments must  once  have  existed.  Until  it  is  discovered,  Babylonia 
necessarily  offers  no  parallel  to  a  large  part  of  the  Mosaic  leg- 
islation. But,  even  where  the  two  legislations  occupy  the  same 
ground,  the  spirit  which  runs  through  them — the  foundation, 
as  it  were,  on  which  they  are  built— is  wholly  different.  Crime 
was  punished  in  Babylonia  because  it  was  injurious  to  society, 
not  because  it  was  an  offence  against  God.  Dr.  Jeremiaa  traces 
to  this  fact  the  superior  humanity  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The 
slave  is  not  a  mere  chattel  in  its  eyes,  as  he  was  in  Babylonia, 
where  his  master  bad  the  power  of  life  and  death ;  and  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  slave  of  another,  on  commercial  and 
not  on  human  grounds.  In  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
forbidden  to  kill  or  maltreat  the  slave,  and  even  the  foreign 
fugitive  slave  was  allowed  his  freedom.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  even  in  Exodus  xxi,  si  the  slave  is  declared  to  be 
chattel,  and  his  more  human  treatment  by  Israelitish  law  goes 
along  with  the  general  fact  that  the  society  for  which  the 
Mosaic  legislation  was  made  had  none  of  the  respect  for  private 
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property  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia,  and  was  not  sharply 
divided  into  rich  and  poor.  ***** 

"  In  the  light  of  this  latest  discovery  of  Oriental  archeology  it 
is  difficult  to  see  when  the  Israelitish  could  hare  been  com- 
piled, except  in  the  age  to  which  tradition  refers  it.  Babylonian 
law  was  the  law  of  Canaan  down  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
the  Israelites ;  and  after  the  conquest,  when  Israelite  and 
Canaanite  had  intermingled,  and  the  culture  of  the  conquered 
was  more  and  more  influencing  their  ruder  conquerors,  its 
principles  must  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  embodied  in 
any  code  of  laws  which  could  have  been  then  put  together.  In 
the  age  of  the  monarchy,  indeed,  its  background  would  have 
been,  not  the  desert,  but  a  settled  kingdom  like  that  of  Kam- 
murabi.  Even  the  form  of  the  individual  laws  composing  it 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  its  origin.  The  form 
is  identical  with  that  in  which  the  laws  of  Kammurabi  are  cast, 
beginning  with  the  hypothetical  '  If,'  and,  since  the  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  Babylonian  laws  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
decisions  of  the  royal  judges  in  specific  cases,  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  Mosaic  laws  also  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, judicial  decisions.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  they  are 
stated  to  have  been  in  Exodus  xviii,  i4-«6. 

"It  is  clear  that  pentateuchal  criticism  will  have  to  be 
thoroughly  revised.  We  have  at  least  a  scientific  basis  from 
which  to  start  in  our  examination  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
Theories  must  make  way  for  facts,  subjective  impressions  for 
the  scientific  method  of  comparison.  Some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
results  to  which  this  is  likely  to  lead  can  be  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Jeremias'  little  book." 


The  Oriental  Exploration  Fund,  established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  organized  as  follows  : 
i.  The  general  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  General  Di- 
rector and  two  Secretaries,  a.  The  work  in  the  fields  is  in 
charge  of  special  Directors.  3.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  Treasurer  of  the  Fund.  4.  Honorary 
Vice-Presidents  are  apppointed  from  among  those  who  have 
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shown  special  interest  in  the  Fund.  5.  An  Advisory  Council 
from  among  those  scholars  in  all  lands  who  have  had  practical 
experience  gives  counsel  to  the  management  of  the  Fund.  6. 
A  General  Committee  is  made  up  of  all  persons  who  desire  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  Fund. 

The  management  of  the  Fund  has  already  initiated  work  on 
one  of  the  fields,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trade. 
Says  Professor  Price  in  the  Biblical  World,  it  was  fortunate 
that  a  man  could  be  found  whose  experience  and  acquaintance 
made  him  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  work  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion. Mr.  Edgar  James  Banks,  who  has  resided  for  two  years 
at  Constantinople  as  an  attache  of  the  United  States  ministry, 
and  for  about  the  same  length  of  time  at  Bagdad,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Field  Director  at  Bismya.  He  left  Constantinople  on 
October  13,  with  three  Turkish  officials.  They  railed  to  Beirut, 
and  thence  left  overland  for  Bagdad.  They  arrived  at  the 
latter  place  November  30,  and  thence  expected  to  make  pre- 
parations for  work  at  an  early  date  on  the  site  of  Bismya.  On 
December  6  Mr.  Jason  Paige  left  Chicago  to  proceed  to  Baby- 
lonia as  engineer  of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Paige  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  as  field  worker  on  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  His  training  and  practical  experience  as 
surveyor,  draftsman  and  photographer,  make  him  a  useful 
man  as  chief  assistant  to  Field  Director  Banks. 

The  full  corps  of  executive  officers  is  as  follows  :  General 
Director — William  Rainey  Harper;  Secretaries — Ira  Maurice 
Price,  George  Stephen  Goodspeed  ;  Treasurer — Charles  L. 
Hutchinson;  Vice  Presidents — to  be  appointed;  Advisory 
Council — George  A.  Barton,  Frederick  J.  Bliss,  Samuel  Ives 
Curtis,  Paul  Haupt,  George  F.  Moore,  John  P.  Peters,  J. 
Dyneley  Prince,  George  L.  Robinson,  Charles  C.  Torrey,  Wil- 
liam Hayes  Ward,  Theodore  F.  Wright  and  others ;  General 
Committee — to  be  appointed  ;  Directors — Robert  Francis  Har- 
per, Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  James  Richard  Jewett,  Palestine 
and  Syria  ;  Edgar  James  Banks,  Field  Director  for  Babyloiia. 
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An  official  report  has  been  made  on  the  losses  resulting  from 
the  recent  fire  which  occured  at  the  University  Library,  Turin, 
the  most  famous  in  Italy,  January  »6,  according  to  which  about 
3,700  MSS.,  including  almost  all  those  of  Oriental  origin,  were 
destroyed.  The  number  of  volumes  lost  has  not  yet  been 
established.  The  fire  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  three  thousand  volumes  of  Greek,  Latin  and  other 
codices  were  consumed,  as  well  as  the  prevous  Venetian  col- 
lection of  books  from  the  library  of  Cardinal  Delia  Rovere. 

The  University  Library  of  Turin,  now  the  National  Libary, 
consisted  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  printed  vol- 
umes  and  more  than  four  thousand  manuscripts,  together  with 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  papyrus,  maps  and  valuable  illuminat- 
ed works.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  consisted  of  the  for- 
mer library  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  included  many  Ori- 
ental manuscripts,  about  four  hundred  Greek  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding Theodoret's  "  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets," 
with  Byzantine  miniatures,  and  twelve  hundred  Latin  manu- 
scripts including  palimpsests  of  Cicero  and  Cassiodorus,  the 
Theodosian  codex,  two  Irish  manuscripts  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  Pliny's  Historia  Naturalis,  with  miniatures  of  the 
school  of  Mantegna.  Among  the  1095  Incunabula  was  the 
Rationale  of  Guglielmo  Duranti,  printed  by  Fust  at  Mayence 
in  1459.  The  library  contained  also  many  Aldine  editions  and 
a  copy  of  the  greatBible  of  Plantin  presented  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain  to  Charles  Emmanuel.  Some  old  playing  cards  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Fr.  Basso's  map  of  the  world  (1570)  and 
about  ten  thousand  woodcuts  and  engravings  of 
schools   were  also  among  the  treasures  of  the  library. 


Says  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  :  "  Unhappily',  the  growing 
lawlessness  of  Egypt,  which  Lord  Cromer  noticed  in  each  of 
his  recent  reports,  has  affected  our  work,  and  a  large  number 
of  offences,  not  very  serious  in  themselves,  but  which  cumu- 
latively become  serious,  have  been  committed,  and  but  too 
often  have  been  committed  with  impunity.  A  statue  was 
stolen  from  my  house ;  and  though  the  footprints  of  the  thief 
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exactly  agreed  with  the  very  peculiar  foot  of  one  of  the  men 
who  were  notoriously  accused  in  the  village,  and  all  the  links 
were  named  by  witnesses,  yet  no  conviction  conld  be  obtained  ; 
thirty-five  pounds  are  said  to  have  changed  hands  as  bribes 
over  this.  Next  my  workmen  from  Quft  were  subject  to  a 
general  conspired  assault  in  the  market,  and  each  robbed  of 
his  money  at  once.  But  no  redress  whatever  could  be  obtained. 
The  police  officer  added  to  the  injury  by  taking  away  one  man 
who  -had  been  beaten  to  see  the  doctor,  who  did  nothing  but 
detain  him  till  he  paid  ten  shillings  bribe  to  be  let  go.  Last 
year  the  relations  of  a  man  who  died  of  fever  were  mulcted 
of  six  pounds  by  another  doctor ;  and,  on  my  complaining, 
the  official  inquiry  resulted  in  giving  an  account  which  was 
absurdly  false,  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  present  machinery  can  work  to 
elicit  the  truth.  Witnesses  are  examined  by  petty  officers,  who 
dictate  the  final  statement  of  evidence  at  their  own  will ;  and 
the  witnesses  are  summoned,  through  their  sheikh,  who  is  the 
first  man  to  be  '  squared '  by  the  offenders,  and,  '  who,  they 
think,  will  assuredly  sooner  or  later  endeavor  to  wreck 
bis  vengence  on  them.'  Such  a  system,  dating  long  before  the 
British  occupation,  is  the  most  perfect  for  facilitating  bribery 
and  the  suppression  of  truth.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  remedies.  Happily  Lord  Cromer  considers  that  'the  points 
that  most  require  attention  are  the  police,  the  department  of 
justice  and  sanitation.'  I  do  not  touch  on  more  personal 
threats  to  our  party  and  being  fired  at,  as  I  only  wish  here  to 
refer  to  the  failure  of  justice.  But  matters  have  gone  so  far 
that  we  must  look  for  safety  to  our  own  resources  rather  than 
to  the  law,  which  has  in  each  case  proved  to  us  useless." 


"  The  Contributions  of  Archaeology  to  Faith,"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow,  to  the  January  Homiletic  Review. 
Says  Dr.  Orr :  "  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  patriarchal  nar- 
rative, is  that  connected  with  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer 
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in  Genesis  xiv.  The  events  recorded  in  this  narrative  are  very 
remote,  going  back  to  about  1100  b.  c;  the  historical  relations 
are  intricate  and  in  part  singular.  They  are  such  as  mere 
floating  legends  could  never  have  preserved.  It  is  supposed 
in  the  story  that  a  king  of  Elam  at  that  time  held  sovereignty 
over  Babylonia ;  that  Chedorlaomer  (a  strange  name),  with 
three  vassal  kings,  whose  names  are  also  given,  made  an  ex- 
pedition against  Palestine ;  that  a  second  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken fourteen  years  later  to  crush  rebellion.  Interwoven 
with  the  narrative  is  the  story  of  Lot's  capture,  and  of  the 
pursuit  and  recovery  of  his  nephew  by  Abraham.  How  could 
a  late  writer  possibly  know  of  such  events?  Strange  as  the 
story  seems,  however,  and  by  many  pronounced  to  be  mythical, 
the  narrative,  as  regards  its  historical  framework,  is  now 
abundantly  confirmed.  It  was  first  ascertained  that  an  Elamite 
dynasty  did  at  this  time  rule  over  Babylonia.  The  date  of  the 
Elamite  invasion  is  apparently  given  about  3380  B.  c.  It  was 
found  that  the  names  of  several  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty 
began  with  the  syllable  '  Kudur,'  which  means  '  servant.' 
Thus  KurdnrNankhundi,  Kurdur-Mabug.  It  was  discovered 
that  there  was  an  Elamitic  deity  named  'Lagamar,'  so  that 
Kurdur-Lagainar  was  a  name  quite  in  order  (servant  of  Lag- 
amar). Inscriptions  further  showed  that  Kurdur-Mabug  had  a 
son  called  Eri-aku  of  Lorsa — no  doubt  the  Arioch  of  Ellasar 
of  the  Bible.  Amraphel  is  now  with  great  probability  identi- 
fied with  the  great  Hammurabi,  whose  remarkable  code  of 
laws — the  oldest  in  the  world — was  discovered  in  January, 
190a." 


Considerable  attention  is  being  given  in  England  to  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages,  although  it  is  far  behind  Holland, 
Italy,  Austria  and  Hungary.  At  Cambridge  instruction  is 
regularly  given  in  the  following  Oriental  languages: — *  Arabic, 
'Aramaic,  Bengali,  Burmese,  Chinese,  'Hebrew,  (Biblical  and 
Talmudic),  Hindustani,  Hausa,  Mar  at  hi,  *Persian,  ^Russian, 
*Sanskrit,  Tamil  and  Turkish,  and  is  generally  obtainable  in 
Assyrian,  Pali,  Malay,  and  some  other  Oriental  languages  as 
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well.  In  this  List  an  asterisk  it  prefixed  to  those  languages 
which  are  represented  by  more  than  one  teacher  in  the  official 
list  of  lectures  published  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter, 
while  those  wherein  the  teaching  given  is  specially  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  selected  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  student  interpreters,  and  other  classes  of  future  gov- 
ernment servants  are  placed  in  italics. 

Comparing  this  list  with  that  of  the  admirable  licole  des 
Langues  Orientates  Vivantes  at  Paris,  to  which  Mr.  Stan 
Konow  refers,  we  find  that  provision  is  there  made  also  for 
colloquial  Arabic,  Malay,  and  Malgache,  Armenian,  modern 
Greek,  Japanese,  Annamite,  and  Rumanian,  but  not  for  Ben- 
gali, Burmese,  Hausa,  or  Marathi  (no  account  is  taken  of 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Sanskrit,  for  which  "  classical "  lan- 
guages separate  provision  is  made  in  Paris  at  the  College  de 
France). 

At  Cambridge,  nearly  all  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
Oriental  languages  readily  admit  to  their  lectures  and  classes 
any  student  whether  a  member  of  the  University  or  not 


Professor  A.  H.  Sayck,  writing  the  in  l'*cbruary  IlomiUtic 
Review  on  "  The  Latest  Light  on  the  Bible  from  Palestine" 
says :  "  The  excavations  at  Gezer,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  still  in  progress.  What  has  been  already  discovered  there 
is  an  earnest  to  what  we  may  yet  expect  to  find.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  site  still  remains  unexplored,  and  it  is  just 
that  portion  in  which  inscriptions  are  most  likely  to  be  met 
with.  There,  if  anywhere,  its  old  library  of  clay  books  may 
still  be  lying  underground.  And  there,  too,  we  may  hope  to 
disinter  the  written  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  We 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  discoveries  to  Palestine ;  the 
harvest  is  waiting,  but  money  is  needed  and  the  laborers  are 
few." 


A  firman  has  finally  been  granted  to  Dr.  B.  Banks,  of  New 
York,  who,  for  nearly  three  years  had  been  patiently  waiting 
in  Constantinople  for  his  permit.     After  his  first  application 
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for  a  firman  for  the  excavation  of  Hagayyar,  the  Biblical  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  had  been  declined  for  administrative  reasons, 
his  second  application  for  a  firman  for  the  exploration  of  the 
large  mounds  of  Tell  Ibrahim,  the  probable  site  of  the  Biblical 
Cuthah  (a  Kings  17:24),  met  with  the  same  fate.  He  next  sub- 
stituted Bismaya,  a  large  ruin  to  the  southeast  of  Nippur,  sit- 
uated in  a  district  inhabited  by  notoriously  lawless  tribes  and 
Arab  criminals  who  have  reason  to  conceal  themselves  for  a 
while  from  the  hand  of  justice.  All  interested  in  the  history 
and  geography  of  ancient  Babylonia  will  follow  with  sympathy 
the  labors  of  this  new  American  expedition,  which  has  the 
financial  support  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockf  eller. 


The  funds  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  report,  to  151,043,65  marks,  or  something 
over  *6o,ooo.  Of  this  amount  the  German  emperor's  gift 
amounted  to  30,000  marks,  the  Prussian  government  contributed 
93,000  marks,  and  another  public  fund  added  >o,ooo  marks. 
During  the  last  year  excavations  were  conducted  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  at  five  different  points.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  on  the  site  of  old  Babylon  itself.  The  other  sites 
were  at  Borsippa  Fara,  Abu  Hatab,  both  about  three  days 
south  of  Babylon,  and  at  KaV  at-Schirgat.  This  is  on  Assyrian 
soil,  and  is  located  south  of  Mosul  on  the  Tigris  river. 

The  Oriental  Society  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year 
at  the  ruins  of  Abusir  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cairo, 
and  it  has  also  participated  in  the  excavations  carried  on  by 
the  German  Palestine  Society  at  Tell  el-Mutesellim  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jezreel. 

Comuendatore  Bom  has  made  further  discoveries  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  among  them  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Janus,  a  small  structure  compared  with  later  temples.  In  a 
gallery  about  twenty  feet  under  ground  he  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered the  substructure  of  the  theatre  built  by  Julius  Caesar. 
Short  galleries  ending  in  a  square  chamber  run  at  right  angles 
from  the  long  gallery,  four  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right. 
All  these  chambers  are  connected  by  a  narrow  terra-cotta  tube. 
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His  explanation  it  this :  The  gladiators  entered  these  chambers 
and  at  a  signal  given  by  way  of  the  terra  cotta  tube  they  rose 
up  through  trap  doors,  as  if  ont  of  the  earth,  and  appeared  in 
the  arena  before  the  public.  The  tubes  have  been  cleared  and 
are  found  to  work  perfectly,  while  objects  discovered  in  the 
galleries  give  further  indications  of  their  use. 


Mr.  P.  Griffiths,  has  recently  been  examining,  in  the  light 
of  monuments  and  inscriptions,  several  of  the  paradoxes  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  eccentricities  of  Egyptian  customs. 
It  seems  that  Herodotus  often  yielded  to  a  Hellenic  temptation 
to  describe  as  Egyptian  any  custom  that  was  strange.  He  was 
more  certain  to  make  sure  of  the  strangeness  of  the  custom 
than  to  have  proof  connecting  it  with  Egypt.  Egyptian  men, 
he  says,  stayed  at  home  to  weave,  the  women  went  abroad. 
Such  evidence  as  there  is  goes  quite  against  this  paradoxical 
statement.  Another  unaccountable  preceeding  of  the  Egyptians 
of  Herodotus  was  that  men  carried  burdens  on  their  heads, 
and  women  on  their  shoulders.  Here,  again,  the  monuments 
show  men  carrying  burdens  on  their  shoulders  and  women 
balancing  the  like  on  their  heads,  precisely  according  to  the 
practice  of  modern  Egyptians.  One  curious  point  in  favor  of 
Herodotus,  however,  is  the  very  ancient  hieroglyphic  sign 
meaning  "  work,"  "  to  carry  "  or  "  canal-cutting."  This  un- 
questionably represents  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his  head. 
Herodotus  strangely  declares  that  there  were  only  priests  and 
no  priestesses  in  Egypt.  The  contrary  is  abundantly  vouched 
for  by  the  monuments.  The  head  official  was  always  a  man, 
and  a  special  term,  "  singers  "  was  applied  to  priestesses.  These 
facts  may  account  for  Herodotus's  statement.  There  seems, 
however,  little  to  account  for  his  paradox  to  the  effect  that 
daughters,  not  sons,  were  bound  to  maintain  their  parents  in 
old  age.  What  he  says  about  writing,  kneading,  circum- 
cision, and  the  objection  to  woolen  grave-clothes  seems  fairly 
well  borne  out  by  the  monuments. 


"  Clear  Round!  "  A  Story  of  World  Travel,  by  E.  A.  Gordon. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     In  the  November,  190a, 
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Biblia  we  noticed  Mrs.  Gordon's  "  The  Temples  of  the  Orient 
and  Their  Message."  This  book  was  written  as  a  sequel  to 
interpretation  of  "  Clear  Round."  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Gordon  has 
given  na  not  only  a  delightful  book  of  travel,  her  experience  in 
a  voyage  around  the  world,  but  she  has  gone  deeply  into  the 
history,  geology,  anthropology,  etc.,  of  the  countries  she  vis- 
ited, as  well  as  the  characters,  and  the  environments,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  religious,  mythology,  etc.,  of  the  people  she 
met.  Mrs.  Gordon  is  widely  read,  and  she  lays  art  and  litera- 
ture of  all  ages  under  contribution,  including  Eastern  legends, 
poems  and  anecdotes.  Every  page  is  suggestive.  A  great 
part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Japan,  and  the  chapters  on 
Japanese  life  and  manners  are  especially  interesting.  The 
book  has  a  map  and  thirty-five  illustrations.  (London,  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Co.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
la  mo.  pp.  341). 


M.  Renk  Dussaud's  "  Mission  dans  les  Regioncs  desertiques 
de  la  Syrie  moyenne,"  is  extracted  from  Nouvelles  Archives 
des  Missions  Scientifiques,  Vol.  X.  It  is  a  thorough  record  of 
exploration  and  inscription  hunting  in  Hauran.  There  is  a 
short  statement  of  the  route,  with  archaeological  notes,  a  study 
of  the  locality  as  to  character  of  the  soil,  nature  of  the  ancient 
populations  and  their  cultivation,  a  collection  of  904  Safaite 
inscriptions,  a  complete  Safaite  glossary  and  onomasticon  for 
all  the  published  inscriptions,  180  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions, 
10  Nabatean  inscriptions  and  33  Arabic,  all  carefully  indexed. 
M.  Frederic  Macler  assists  in  the  itinerary. 

In  a  brochure  of  sixty-eight  pages  M.  Dussaud  has  further 
put  together  eight  "  Notes  de  Mythologie  Syrienne,"  dealing 
with  the  different  symbols  and  images  of  the  Syrian  solar 
deity. 


Wi  regret  to  learn  of  the  death,  Jan.  18,  of  a  valued  Biblia 
contributor,  Mr.  Logan  A.  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  was  born  in 
Pulaski  County,  Kentucky,  July  8,  1817,  and  was  over  76  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  resided  in  Covington,  Ky., 
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and  was  a  member  of  the  Kenton  County  Bar  for  more  than 
twenty-one  yean.  He  was  a  typical  Keiituckian,  frank,  manly 
and  warm-hearted,  generous  to  a  fault  and  withal,  modest  and 
unassuming. 

Mr.  Wood  was  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  attainments.  He 
was  a  constant  student.  His  researches  covered  every  branch 
of  learning,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  He  was  a  deep  and 
original  thinker,  a  logical  reasoner  and  a  bold  debator,  in  fact 
a  philosopher  of  broad  and  enlightened  views.  Mr.  Wood  left 
the  manuscript  of  a  work,  a  system  of  philosophy  based  upon 
man's  intuitive  knowledge  of  God. 


Signor  Taranilli,  the  Italian  archaeologist,  believes  that 
the  origin  of  the  Cretans  represented  by  the  astonishing  re- 
mains which  they  have  left,  is  too  remote  even  for  conjecture. 
He  holds  that  they  had  already  reached  a  position  of  im- 
portance during  the  Twelfth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  and  were  per- 
haps at  their  height  about  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  com- 
ing to  a  violent  end  six  hundred  years  later.  Signor  Taranelli 
is  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Evans'  identification  of  the  palace  at 
Knossos  with  the  public  labyrinth,  and  also  joins  issue  with 
him  on  various  other  points.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that 
in  Crete  we  have  the  remains  of  a  civilization  which,  at  any 
rate  externally,  must  have  been  of  very  great  development  and 
of  which  the  origin  seems  entirely  lost. 


In  Revue  Archeohgique, '  I,  1903,  pp.  ai3-«3»,  R.  Weill  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  early  systems  of  linear  writing  in  Medi- 
terranean lands.  He  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  discoveries 
and  theories  of  Evans  and  Petrie,  and  states  the  chronological 
difficulties  caused  by  the  identification  of  the  linear  signs 
at  Abydos  with  those  of  Crete.  He  then  considers  this  iden- 
tification, and  concludes  that  the  similarity  is  only  accidental. 
The  basis  of  the  comparison  is  wrong.  The  Egyptian  linear 
signs  are  derived  directly  from  native  hieroglyphics.  The 
Cretan  signs  are  derived  also  from  the  earlier  hieroglyphics  of 
the  island.    Comparisons  must  begin  with  the   study  of  the 
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hieroglyphic  systems  of  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor  (Hitittc). 
Borrowing  can  only  be  assumed  when  it  is  known  that  the 
common  signs  have  common  phonetic  values,  and  this  can 
only  be  determined  when  both  scripts  can  be  read.  The  article 
contains  tables  of  signs  from  Mycenaean  seals,  and  from  Cretan 
tablets,  and  of  Egyptian  linear  signs  and  the  corresponding 
hieroglyphics. 


Remnants  of  a  hitherto  unknown  drama  of  Sophocles,  en- 
titled "Achaion  Syllogos"  have  lately  been  found  in  a  papyrus 
collection  deposited  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Publication  in  the 
near  future  is  promised.  Considerable  portions  of  the  "  Pro- 
treptikos  "  of  Aristotle,  which  had  hitherto  been  entirely  lost, 
have  been  found  among  the  recent  papyri  discoveries  made  in 
Oxyrhyncbus  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  and  deposited  in  Oxford. 
The  text  is  to  be  published  early  this  year,  A  whole  collection 
of  Egyptian  peasants'  letters,  written  in  Greek  and  dating  from 
the  third  Christian  century,  have  been  deposited  in  the  national 
library  at  Florence,  and  will  soon  be  published.  They  are  full 
of  new  data  regarding  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the  Egypt  of 
the  period,  and  constitute  a  welcome  continuation  of  the  letters 
of  the  Roman  plantation  owner,  Lucius  Bellenus  Gemellus, 
dating  from  about  100  A.  D.,  published  some  time  ago  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  recently  published  third  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchus 
papyri  of  Grenfell  and  Hunt  occur,  among  other  things,  frag- 
ments of  a  Latin  translation  of  a  work  of  Irenteus,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  100  A.  D.  Professor 
Nestle  of  Maulbronn,  in  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No.  349, 
draws  attention  to  the  noteworthy  feature  of  the  facsimile  of 
this  fragmant,  namely,  that  line  7,  reproducing  the  words  of 
Matthew  xvi.  and  xvii.,  is  distinctly  marked  off  by  quotation 
marks,  and  declares  that  this  is  by  far  the  first  and  oldest  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  such  marks  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
Nestle's  article  contains  a  mass  of  interesting  palseograpbical 
details. 
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A  discovery  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  will  interest  those 
whose  heads  Time  has  ravaged.  A  French  Egyptologist  has 
recently  unearthed  a  papyrus  giving  a  recipe  for  what  must  in 
those  times  have  been  a  royal  remedy  against  baldness,  since 
it  was  concocted  for  no  less  a  personage  than  King  Chata,  the 
second  sovereign  of  the  first  dynasty,  about  4,000  B.  C.  The 
remedy  was  employed  by  the  King's  mother.  It  consisted  of 
a  salve  of  dog's  paws,  dates  and  asses'  hoofs,  pounded  np  and 
then  boiled  in  oil.  With  this  salve  the  royal  head  was  anointed. 
As  to  the  result  the  papyrus  is  regretably  silent 


Mr.  Jaiiks  T.  Dcnnis  and  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner  are  exca- 
vating in  Egypt  for  the  University  of  California.  They  have  a 
grant  of  a  Vth  and  Vlth  dynasty  cemetery  near  the  Gizeh 
pyramids.  The  concession  also  includes  the  Temple  of  Men- 
Kau-Ra's  pyramid.  The  excavators  are  thoroughly  well  equip- 
ped with  men  and  they  hope  to  make  some  valuable  finds.  The 
work  here  will  probably  occupy  two  or  three  years. 


Tin  next  series  of  addresses  arranged  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions  is  to  be  given 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1904,  by  Professor  G.  Stein- 
dorff,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig.  His  subject  will  be  "The 
Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt."  The  lectures  will  be  given  in 
Lowell  and  New  Haven  during  February;  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  aud  Meadville  during  March, 
and  in  Chicago  during  the  first  week  in  April. 


In  the  collection  " Der  alte  Orient"  there  has  recently  ap- 
peared two  papers  relating  to  the  history  of  science:  "Cunei- 
form Decipherments"  (Die  Ent&ifferung  der  Keilschrif t),  by 
Messerschmidt,  and  "The  Discovery  of  Ninevah  "  (Die  Wied- 
erentdecknng  Nineves)  by  Dr.  R.  Zehupfund.  The  various 
excavations  made  at  this  wonderful  spot  are  here  ably  de- 
scribed. This  booklet  will  refresh  the  memory  of  the  Assyri- 
ologist  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  general  reader. 
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The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  Jan.  6,  gives  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  an  address  given  in  the  Trowbridge  Course  at  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Dec.  i,  on  the  "  Asymmetry  of  French 
Cathedrals,"  by  Mr.  William  Goodyear,  Curator  of  Fine  Arts 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Mr.  Goodyear  in  his  various  writings  has  demonstrated  the 
constructive  existence  in  medieval  architecture  of  hitherto  un- 
known and  curiously  delicate  variations  from  exact  symmetry 
and  from  presumably  normal  construction.  Mr.  Goodyear 
shows  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  illustrations,  a  continuity  of 
history  for  these  architectural  refinements  reaching  from  the 
classic  period  of  ancient  Greek  architecture  to  the  Gothic 
period,  inclusive. 


Contents  of  Man,  January:  On  an  inscribed  Wooden  Tablet 
from  Easter  Island,  in  the  British  Museum,  O.  M.  Dalton — A 
Copper  Celt  from  Staple  Fitzpaine,  Somerset.  H.  St.G.  Gray — 
The  Origin  of  Marriage  Prohibition,  N.  W.  Thomas — A  Maori 
Flageolet,  H.  St.G.  Gray— Herbert  Spencer,  E.  W.  Brabrook 
— Reviews, 


Contents  of  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  January— Sixth  Quarterly  Report  on  the  Excava- 
tion of  Gezer,  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister — Golgotha  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  (concluded),  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson — Archaeological 
and  Epigraphic  Notes  on  Palestine :  Platinos  and  Platane, 
Prof.  Clermont  Ganneau — The  Immovable  East  (continued;,  P. 
G.  Baldensperger — Baal  bee,  R.  P.  Spicer — On  a  Principal  Cause 
of  the  Saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea,  W.  Ackroyd— Description  of 
Four  Samaritan  Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  A.  E.  Cowley — The  Egyptian  Monument  of 
Tell  esh  Shihab,  W.  Max  MUller— The  Alleged  Mention  of 
Chedorlaomar  on  a  Babylonian  Tablet,  C.  R.  Conder — Obser- 
vations on  the  Dead  Sea  Level,  E.  W.  Gurney  Masterman. 


In  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Anciennes,  V.  1903,  pp.  139-190,  P. 
Jouguet  begins  the  publication  of  a  "Chronique  des  Papyrus," 
containing  an  account  of  works  which  have  appeared  in  the 
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first  half  of  1901,  with  special  reference  to  text*  published  for 
the  first  time.  The  articles  are  classified  as  follows  :  (1)  Ex- 
cavations and  Discoveries  in  1901 ;  (1)  Collections ;  (3)  Literary 
Papyri ;  (4)  Documents  for  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Egypt ;  (5)  Geography  and  Topography  ;  (6)  Institutions  ;  (7) 
Palaeography  and  Bibliography ;  (8)  Grammar ;  (9)  Proper 
Names;  (10)  Prosopographia;(n)  Metrology;  (is)  Calendar. 


Professor  Hess  of  Freiburg  University  has  issued  a  trans- 
lation and  explanation  of  the  Demotic  part  of  the  Tri-lingual 
Inscription  of  Rosetta  It  will  now  be  possible  for  scholars  to 
study  the  three  texts  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  without  undertak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  the  British  Museum.  By  means  of  the 
many  parallel  passages  in  the  decrees  of  Phils:  and  Canopus 
the  student  has  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Demotic  stone- 
inscriptions.  The  title  of  Dr.  Hess's  book  is  Der  Demotischt 
Teil  dtr  dreisprackicken  Insekrift  von  Rosette. 


Contents  of  the  Proceedings  of  the -Society  of  Biblical  Arch- 
aeology, Vol.  xxv,  Part  8.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  (continued) 
Chapters  clxii-clxiv;  E.  Naville — The  Decipherment  of  the 
Hittite  Inscriptions  (continued);  A.  H.  Sayce — Extracts  from 
my  Note  Books,  vii;  Percy  E.  Newberry — The  Transliteration 
of  Egyptian;  Letter  from  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Revillout  (continued); 
Letter  from  Victor  Loret — Prehistoric  Drawing  at  el-Kab;  F. 
Green. 


Messrs.  Letouzey  et  An£,  Paris,  have  recently  issued  "  Textes 
Religieux  Assyriens  et  Babyloniens,"  with  transliteration 
translation,  and  commentary  by  Professor  F.  Martin.  The 
cuneiform  text  of  this  volume  is  that  published  in  1895  by 
Craig,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  complete  translation  has 
been  made. 


Contents  of  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  vii.,  No. 
4.  Certain  Sources  of  Corruption  in  Latin  Manuscripts  ;  F. 
W.  Shipley— The  Supplementary  Signs  of  the  Greek  Alphabet ; 
M.  L.  Earle — "  Hermes  Dickobolos ;  "  E.  von  Mach — Arch- 
aeological Discussions  (J an. -June,  1903) ;  J.  M.  Paton. 
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In  the  course  of  the  excavations  begun  in  June,  190s,  in  Tell- 
el-Jezari  (site  of  Biblical  Gezer)  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  many  objects  of  interest  of  various  ages  and  from  dif- 
ferent countries  were  and  are  being  found.  Naturally  those 
objects  which  had  any  connection  with,  or  throw  any  light 
upon  the  religious  rites  of  ancient  Gezer,  are  examined  with 
special  interest.  "  Amongst  other  finds  are  a  great  number  of 
terra  cotta  plaques  with  figures  of  Ashtaroth  in  low  relief  all 
broken  as  if  some  rite  connected  with  the  goddess  involved 
the  feature  of  her  image."  .  .  .  Specimens  of  the  terra  cotta 
plaques  with  figures  of  Ashtaroth  in  low  relief  continue  to  be 
found.  They  are  invariably  broken  ...  it  can  hardly  be  an 
accident  that  no  perfect  specimens  are  found  (comp.  Quarterly 
Statements,  in  Oct.  1903,  p.  187,  and  July,  1903,  p.  307). 

The  facts  stated  above  leads  me  to  remark  that  some  time 
ago  a  woman  left  this  town  for  another.  As  soon  as  she  was 
out  of  sight  an  unfriendly  neighbor  smashed  an  earthenware 
jar  after  her.  This  was  done  to  prevent  her  return  to  the 
neighborhood.  The  unfriendly  neighbor  in  question  could  not 
explain  the  fact  or  the  connection  between  the  breaking  of  the 
jar  and  the  desired  end,  but  others  suppose  that  such  a  vessel 
is  broken  as  a  sacrifice  in  honor  of  some  jinn  or  spirit  which 
might  be  expected  to  exert  itself  and  make  impossible  the  re- 
turn of  a  detested  visitor  or  neighbor. 

When  a  vessel  of  some  value  was  accidentally  broken 
through  the  carelessness  of  some  one  so  as  to  make  it  likely 
for  the  head  of  the  house  to  be  angry,  my  grandmother  (who 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church)  would 
Bay  at  once  "Aukasar-il  shir."  That  is  to  say  "evil  is 
broken  "  or  evil  is  warded  off.  The  unstated  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  some  evil  was  pending  or  about  to  overtake 
the  family  and  by  the  breaking  of  this  valuable  vessel  the  evil 
was  broken. 

During  a  sojourn  which  my  wife  and  I  made  at  the  sources 
of  the  Barada  (river  of  Damascus)  in  the  spring  of  1900,  Mrs. 
Howie  appears  to  have  made  the  following  note  in  May,  as  we 
rode  from  Bludan  to  the  furthest  source  of  the  Abana.  "Pass- 
ing the  ruins  of  Mar  Girins  and  a  sacred  tree  to  the  right,  we 
wound  our  way  down  a  narrow  path  through  the  site  of  an 
ancient  village,  the  shattered  ruins  and  sarcophage  of  which, 
spoken  of  by  other  travellers,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up 
or  removed.    Our  guide  pointed  ont  above  the  ruins,  at  a  little 
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distance  to  the  left,  a  grove  of  oaks  where  he  said  is  an  altar  to 
which  people  are  accustomed  to  go  (on  a  certain  anniversary) 
and  break  earthenware  jars.  The  ground  is  covered  with 
fragments,  and  the  people  call  the  place  '  Urn  esh  Shakakif,' 
that  mother  of  fragments.  What  the  immediate  tradition  con- 
nected with  this  epoch  is  I  do  not  know,  but  that  the  allegor- 
ical teaching  of  Jeremiah  six.,  io-ii,  has  been  followed  since 
his  day  this  obscure  example  plainly  shows." 

The  grove  and  platform  of  Tun  Shakakif  is  as  sacred  to  the 
people  now  as  was  the  Gezer  Temple  to  the  Gezerites.  Pos- 
sibly it  would  not  be  fair  to  call  Tun  Shakakif  a  deity,  but  cer- 
tainly her  devotees  look  upon  her  as  a  female  possessed  of  su- 
pernatural characteristics.  They  seek  her  interposition  and 
believe  her  to  be  capable  of  working  miracles  and  answering 
prayers  in  their  behalf.  To  gain  her  favor  they  vow  jars  to 
her  and  break  them  at  her  shrine  or  spot  where  they  believe 
her  to  have  been  buried. 

Prof.  S.  T.  Curtiss  of  Chicago  has  since  visited  the  mother 
of  Pieces.    See  his  "  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day." 

If  these  customs  be  not  directly  descended  from  that  part  of 
ancient  worship  which  consisted  in  the  breaking  of  plaques 
bearing  the  figure  of  Ashtaroth,  may  they  not  be  echoes  or 
survivals  of  that  ancient  part  ? 

Had  Ashtaroth  and  its  worship  nothing  to  do  with  the  ser- 
vice which  includes  the  breaking  of  jars  at  the  "  Mother  of 
Fragments,"  which  is  situated  about  half  way  between  Damas- 
cus and  Baalbec  ? 

Ghosn-el-Howie,  Ph.D. 

Shweir,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria, 


The  second  instalment  of  Dr.  H.  Schafer's  Egyptian  In- 
scriptions from  the  Royal  Museums  at  Berlin,  has  now  ap- 
peared. It  contains  some  twenty-six  hieroglyphic  texts  from 
tombstones  and  wooden  coffins,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
directions  of  the  lines  are  in  this  part  reproduced  in  accordance 
with  the  originals. 


There  has  appeared  in  the  Revu*  ChrHienne  a  well-written 
production  by  Lods  on  "  Les  d£couvertes  babyloniennes  et 
l'Ancien  Testament."  This  has  been  reprinted,  and  it  affords 
the  reader  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  acquaintance  with  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Babylonia. 
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C    SECRETARY    FOR   THE    V.    S.     A., 

John  Ellerton  Lodge,   S  Beacon  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 


Cbe  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  18S3  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  and  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  in  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pre-historic  times,  the  "Hyksos"  con- 
quest, and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  They 
relate  to  Biblical  sites,  New  Testament  corroborations,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  are  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nile  that  appre- 
ciates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

Three  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
publishes  its  annual  volume;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  an  artistic 
brochure,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
for  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratis,  and  Daphnas  have  been  discovered;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found;  new  and  unexpected  light  has  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Ahnes,  the 
Hanes  of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Beseth 
of  the  Bible  and  Bubastis  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  peculiar  significance 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  witta  texts  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Deir-el-Bahari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheb  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Dendereh.  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrhynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  arcbteological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Thi  Arch. eo logical  Survey  of  Egypt. 

The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organised  as  a  special  fund  in  1890.  is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward.  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  it  was,"  2500 
B.  C,  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archieological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 
Gk/Eco- Roman  Branch: 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  John ;  the  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ ;  a  new  poem  by  Sappho,  and 
a  mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  delight 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund. 

Publications  of  the  eavpt  Exploration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  ol  Pithom  and  the  Route  ol  the  Exodus.  Memoir  for 
18B3-S4.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.     Price  $5.00. 

II.  Tank.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1884-8;.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Sixteen 
plates,  two  plans.      Second  edition.     Price  $5.00. 

HI.  NaukratU.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.  Forty-four  plates 
and  seven  plans.      Second  edition. 

IV.  Goshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el  Henneh.  Memoir  for  1B86-87.  By 
Fdouard  Naville.    Eleven  plates  and  plans.    Second  edition.     Price  $$.00. 

V.  Tanls,  Part  11.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebesheh.  Memoir  for  1887-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  P.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mr  nay.     Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 
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j.     Nnukratis.     Part  II.     Memoir  for  1888-9.     Bv  Ernest  A.  Gardner  and  P. 
LI.  Griffith.     Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.     Priced. 00. 

VIII.  The  City  of  Onlaa  and  the  Mound  ol  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  Tell- 
el-Yahudlyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edouard  Naville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.     Price  ts-oo. 

VIII.  Bubastls.    Memoir  for  1889-90.    By  Edouard  Naville.    Fifty-four  plates 

a  nd  plan  s.     Pri c e  $ 5 . 00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from    Tanla.     Extra   volume  (out  of  print) 

»ntaining : 

I.    The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

II  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Oraokon  II.  (Bubastis.)  Memoir  for  1 890-1.  By 
Edouard  Naville.    With  thirty-nine  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Annas  el  Medlneh.  Memoir  for  1S91-2.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Paheri  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  P.  LI. 
Griffith.     Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paheri,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $10.50- 

XII.  Delr  el  Dahaii.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1893-3.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  ts.oo. 

XIII.  Delr  ei  Dahrrl.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1893-4.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.    Three  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Folio  $7.  so. 

XIV.  Delr  el    Baharl.    Part    II.    Memoir  for   1894-5.     By   Edouard  Naville. 

Plates  XXV-LV.     Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Folio  $1.50. 

XV.  Deshaahch.  Memoir  for  1895-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.     Price  fs.oo. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Baharl.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1S96-7.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LV1-LXXXVI.    Twocolored,  with  description.    Royal  folio $7. 50. 

XVII.  Dendereh.    Memoir  for  1 897-8.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Thirty-eight 

plates.     Price  $5.00. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  fa.  50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty  at  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for 
1898-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  $5,00, 

XIX.  Delr  el  Baharl.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  1899-1900.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIII.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 

XX.  DIosopolls  Parva.  Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Forty-nine 
plates,    Price  95-00. 
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XXI.  The  Royal  Tombs  ot  the   Earliest  Dynasties.    Part  II.    Memoir  for 

1900-1.     By.    W.    M.     Flinders    Petrie.     Sixty-three   plates.     Price  $$.00.     Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  $3. 50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1903-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  fi.  WeigalL    Eighty  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

Jfrebaeoloalcai  Surety  Ftm*. 

Edited   by  F.   LI.   Griffith. 

I.  Bent  Hasan.  Part  1.  Volume  for  1890-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Fruiter.    Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Beat  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-9.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Bershefa.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1B93-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  F. 
LI.  Griffith.    Thirty-four  plates,  two  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

IV.  El  Bershen.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1893-4.  By  F-  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three  plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $5.00. 

V.  Beol  Hasan.  Part  III.  Volume  for  1894-5.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  I5.00. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1 B95-6-     By  P.  LI.  Griffith.     Nine  colored  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

VII.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.     Price  $5-00. 

VIII.  The  Mastaba  ol  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetepat  Saqqareh.  Part  I.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.    Price  (5.00. 

IX.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9.  By  N.  do  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  tS.oo- 

X.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1689-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.     Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  The  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Qebrawl.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.    Twenty-seven  plates."    Price  (5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of   Delr  el  Qebrawl.    Volume  for  .901-2.     By   N.    de  G. 

Lavies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00. 

flratco-rtoman  Branch. 

1.  The  Oxyrbyncbus  Papyri.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1S97-S.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.0 
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II.  The  Oxyrbynchus  Papyri.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1898-9.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.    Price  »5-oo. 

III.  Faywn  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1899-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G-  Hogarth.    Eighteen  platea.    Price  t.5.00. 

IV.  Tebtunls  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  1900-1,  1001-3.  By  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
fell and  Arthur  S.  HtinL 

Annual  Hrebatolealcal  Report*. 

Yearly  summaries  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Cram  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LI.  Griffith.    From  1803-3  to  1901-2.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special   Publication*. 

From  an  early  Greek  papyrus.    By.  B.  P. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.  With  letterpress  and  index.  Second  Edition.  Price 
li.ee, 

Guide  to  Temple  of  Delr  el  Bahari.    With  Plan.     Price  is  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.    By  W.  E.  Cram.    Price  $2.73. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Commltte. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Kab— Tomb  of 
Sebknekbt,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  and  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somers  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  *io.oo. 

Omci  of  the  Committee  for  thb  United  States  of  Amekiea. 
8  Beacon  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


FORM  OP  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EQYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I  give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  the  sum  of~- 


to  be  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  J  direct  that  the  said 
sum  be  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  such  part  of  my  per  sonal  estate  as  I  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  such  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  my  executors. 


Witness\ 
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Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


Tim  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B..  K.  C.  H.  G.,  P.  R.  S..  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 

Honorary  Traaaurar.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Crack,  Esq. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Geoh.gr  Armstrong. 

Offieaa. 

38  Conduit  Street,  W.  London. 

American  Members  of  General  CommHtM. 
President  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilprecht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Clarence  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Vincent,  D.D..  Chautauqua. 

Professor  Theodore  P.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 
A  Society  for  the  accurate  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  sad,  i86j.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

I.    It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine. 
3.     It  Was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 
3.     It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 
These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen,  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,K.  C.M.  G..P.  R.S.,  LL.D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and  Sinai); 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren.  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  conducted  the 
Excavations  of  Jerusalem) ;  Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  Western  Pales- 
tine and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);  Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C.  H.  G.,  R.  E. 
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( Survey er  with  Col.  Cornier):  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C  M.  G.,  R.  E.;  Canon 
Tristram,  F.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass. ;  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss,  of  Beirut ; 
Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Wunsch. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers,  maps, 
plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the  advantage 
of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following : 

i.  Excavations  at  Jerusalem. — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred  feet  under 
ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down  to  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  original  mason's  marks  found  upon  them.  The  contour  of  the  rock, 
showing  how  the  city  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled  up,  has  been 
ascertained.    Later  work  there  was  done  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy,  Gexer  and  places  in  Southern  Palestine  have 
led  to  very  valuable  discoveries. 

Poll  accounts  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statements. 

The  Recovery  of  the  Synagogues. — Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  in  Galilee.    They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched. 

3.  Tin  Survey  of  Weston  Palestine. — This  work,  occupying  ten  years,  was 
carried  out  by  Col.  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before  it 
was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita.  In  the  course  of 
Survey,  173  missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  The  A  rch,«o  logical  Work  of  M.  Clrrmont-Ganneau. — The  discovery  of 
the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  of  Tell  Jezer  (Gezer),  the  Inscribed  Stone  of 
Herod's  Temple,  the  "Vase  of  Bezetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish  cemeteries  at  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa,  ftc  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed  Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Slloam, 
the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and  Dolmens  of  Moab,-  are  discoveries 
due  to  other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Five  Hundred  Square  Miles  east  of  Jordon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Condor, 
R.  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans- Jordan ic  District  is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  in  ruins  of  places.  The  Jaulan,  AjlGn,  and  part  of  the  Hauran,  have 
been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacker. 

6.  The  Geological  Survey,  by  Prof.  B:  rtoiAy  iK.'tfLi&.-rtffllw  facta  throw 
new  light  on  the  Exodus,  and  afford  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the1'  Plain  are  not  under 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinaj,  Petra..  and  the  Wfldy.  ■' Arabah  have 
been  investigated  by  Mr.  Chlcester  Hart. 

7.  Inquiry  into  Manners  and  Customs,  Proverbs,  Legends,  Traditions,  Sec. 
Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  wattle  'classed  of  !SCriprnre  Tests  by1  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people,,  ./.....-,•   ■■- 1  >.,„■■.    .:,:-;.  !„•■ 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these 
explorations,  for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the'  newly  iiri  ported  civilization  of 
the  West,  together;  anefatt-  d»tfr«yi*g-<ivkat«3jer\  reoar4s.6f.tln  past  lit  exposed. 

1.  .  Subscribms.  of  five  dollars  a  yew  are  entitled  to  receive — 

(1)  Post  free  the  "Quarterly.  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries. 

(4)    The  maps,  books,  casts,  etc.  published  by  Jhe  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced 

(3)    Post  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "Thirty  Years  Work." 
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l.  Subscribers  of  $1.50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement"  free  and 
are  entitled  to  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Annual 
Report  and  in  Biblia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  maps, 
books,  casts,  slides,  price  lists.  &c.  can  be  obtained.  Circulars  giving  full  informa- 
tion sent  on  application  to 

THEODORE  P.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
43  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Publication*. 

I.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
-The  Memoirs,"  in  3  vols.;  ■■  The  Name  Lists,"  1  vol.;  "The  Special  Papers,"  1  voL; 
"Jerusalem,"  t  vol.;  "The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  t  vol.  The  last  two 
volumes,  ' '  Flora,  and  Fauna  "  and  the  ' '  Jerusalem  "  volume,  can  be  bad  separately. 

II.  Excavations  at  Jerusalem.    By  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  C.  Dickie. 

III.  Tent  Work  la  Palestine.     By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  ft.  a. 

IV.  Heth  and  Moab.     By  Lieut. -Col.  Conder,  d.cl,  e.  a, 

V.  Across  the  Jordan.    By  Gottlieb  Schumacher,  cm. 

VI.  The  Survey  of  the  Jaulan.    By  G.  Schumacher,  c.s. 

VII.  Mount  Selr.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s. 

VIII.  Syrian  Stone  Lore.    By  Lient.-Col.  Conder,  d.cl,  k.e. 


X.  Altaic    Hlroglyphs   and    Hlttrte   Inscriptions.      By    Lieut. -Col.    Conder, 

XI.  The  Oeology  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraea.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  u_n. 

XII.  Names  and  Places  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha, 

with  references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.     By  Geo.  Armstrong. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.  H. 
Palmer. 

XIV.  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XV.  Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

XVI.  Lachlsb.    An  account  of  the  excavations.    By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 

XVII.  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XVIII.  The  City  and  the  Land.  Seven  Lectures  on  (1)  Ancient  Jerusalem; 
(1)  The  Future  of  Palestine;  {3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  (4)  The  General 
Work  of  the  Fund;  (5)  The  Hittites;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachish);  (7)  The  Modem 
Traveller, 
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XIX.  The  TeU  Armarua  Tablets,  including  the  one  found  at  Lackista. 
Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  by  Lieut-Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  d.c.l.,r.e.  The  Letters 
were  written  about  14B0  B.  C,  by  Amorites,  Phcenicians,  Philistines,  &c, 

XX.  Ablln,  Pella,  and  Northern  'AJIun.    By  G.  Schumacher,  c.E. 

XXI.  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities  (Tell-el-Hesy  excavated).     By  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss. 

XXII.  Jubas  Maccabaeus.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder. 

XXIII.  The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     By  Lieut. -Col.  Conder. 

XXIV.  Index  to  the  Quarterly  Statement*,  1869-1892  Inclusive. 

XXV.  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine.     By  Lieut-Col.   Conder,   d.c.i... 

XXVI.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and  the  Wady  'Arahnh. 

By  H.  Chichester  Hart,  f.i_s. 

XXVII.  Archaeological  Researches  In  Palestine.  Two  volumes.  ByCbas. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  ll.d. 

XXVIII.  The  Life  of  Saladln.    Edited  by  Col.  Conder  and  Gen.  Wilson. 

XXIX.  The  Ancient  Cubit.     By  Lieut -Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  k.c.b. 


I.  Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine  in  20  sheets  or  mounted. 

II.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  20  sheets.    With  modern  names  only. 

III.  Old  and  New  Testament  Map  ol  Palestine  in  12  sheets  or  mounted. 

IV.  Modern  Map  of  Palestine  in  12  sheets.     Modem  names. 

V.  The  Great  Map  of  Western  Palestine.    Scale  one  inch  t6  the  mile. 

VI.  The  Reduced  Map  of  Western  Palestine.  Showing  Water  Basins  in 
Color,  and  Five  Vertical  Sections,  showing  the  natural  profiles  of  the  ground. 

VII.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  showing  in  red  the  latest  discoveries. 

VIII.  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  Josephus. 

IX.  The  Sections  of  the  Country,  North  and  South,  East  and  West 

X.  The  Raised  Map  of  Palestine  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Map.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  Palestine  from  Baalbeclc  to  Kadesh 
Barnea,  and  shows  the  East  of  Jordan. 

XI.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Collotype  Print  of  the  Raised  Map,  30  inches 
by  38.     Lantern  Slides  of  the  Raised  Map. 

XII.  The  Smaller  Raised  Map  Is  half  the  size  ol  the  larger. 

XIII.  The  Photo-Relief  Map  from  the  Large  Raised  Map, 
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Pirotoarapb*. 

A  New  Catalogue  of  Photographs,  arranged  alphabetically. 

Photos  of  Inscription  from  Herod's  Temple  and  Moabite  Stone,  with  transla- 
tions also  of  Jar  found  at  the  corner  of  the  Temple  Area,  So  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  of  the  Silomm  Inscription  with  translation.  Lantern  Slides,  a  list  of  aoo  special 
slides  showing  excavations,  &c. 


east*. 

Seal  of  "Haggal,  the  Sea  of  Shebaniah." 
Inscribed  Tablet,  found  at  Lacbjah. 
Ancient  Hebrew  Weight,  from  Samaria. 
Inscribed  Weight  or  Bead,  from  Palestine. 
Seal,  found  on  Ophal. 

Doaerary  Several  Secretary  tar  Haicrica. 

Rev.  Prof.  Theodore  F.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  4a  Qnincy  St,  Cambridge,  M 

Honorary  Cecal  Secretaries. 

California:  Rev.  J.  C.  Nevin,  Ph.D.,   1310  Santee  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
Connecticut:  Rev.  Prof.  John  Binney,  D.D.,  Middletown. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia:  Prof.  John  L.  Ewell,  D.D.,  Howard  University. 
Illinois:  Prof.  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Indiana:  Hod.  William  Niles,  La  Porte. 
Maine.  Prof.  George  T.  Little,  Brunswick. 
Maryland:  Rev.  J.  J.  Tierney.  Mount  Saint  Mary. 
Massachusetts:   Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood,  Northampton. 
Miss  Lillian  Freeman  Clarke,  Boston. 
Michigan:  Hon.  Henry  Gillman,  107  Fort  Street,  Detroit. 
Minnesota:  Rev.  J.  R.  Jewett,  Ph.D.,  366  Summit  Avenue,  St  Paul. 
Missouri:  Rabbi  H.  H.  Meyer,  Kansas  City. 
New  Hampshire:  Rev.  S.  P.  Leeds,  Hanover. 
New  Jersey:  Rev.  J.  H.  Dulles,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Yobjc:  Rev.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.D.,  Charities  Building,  New  York. 

President  G.  E.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Hamilton. 

Rev.  J.  Zimmerman,  D.D.,  Syracuse. 

Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow,  98  State  Street,  Utica. 

Daniel  H.  Ayres,  Esq.,  Troy. 
Ohio:  Rev.  E.  Herbruck,  Ph.D.,  Dayton. 

Prof.  Wallace  N.  Stearns,  Ph.D.,  Berea. 
Oregon:  George  F.  Billings,  Esq.,  Ashland. 

Pennsylvania:  Rev.  James  Morrow,  D.D.,  701  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  T.  C.  Billheimer,  D.D.,  Gettysburg. 
Prof.  R.  L.  Stewart,  D.D.,  Lincoln  University. 
Rhode  Island:  William  Gannuell,  Esq.,  50  South  Main  Street,  Providence. 
Tennessee:  Prof.  Collins  Denny,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Wfst  Virginia:  Mrs.  Arthur  Lee,  Elkins. 
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The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

1  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C 

...  '   I  t\ 

.President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.  D„  &c,  &c. 
Vice-PresJdenti :  The  Moit-  Rev.  His  brace.  The  Lord  'Archbishop  o£  York ; 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Northampton;  The  most  Noble  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  K.  T.,   &c,  &c;    The   Right  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury ; 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Bernard  T.  Bosanquet. 
Secretary,  Walter  L.  Nash,  F.  S.  A. 
,  ,,.,  Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  F.  Legge.    .  -       \ 
The  terms  of  membership  are,  a  payment  of  lis.  per  annum,  for  which  <he 
eight  or  nine  annual  parts  of  the  Proceedings  are  supplied  to  the  subscriber. 
These  journals  contain  from  30  to  40  plates'  per  annum!  ' 

This  is  the  only  Society  in  Britain  which  publishes  articles  printed  with' 
Cuneiform,  Hieroglyphic,  Coptic,  Syriac  and  Hittite  types.  .     , 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  STOICISM 

AND  SOME  OF  ITS  DISCIPLES. 


EPICTETUS,  SENECA,  AND  MARCUS  AURELIUS 
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CONTENTS 

L     T3j»Grt*kK«UKfen..      .  .    VIH.    Edition,  to  Ohri.U»»lty. 
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XI.  Sehvu*. 
IV.    Foandei*  of  StoioUm. 

.  XII.  M»roaj  Aunliua. 
V.    Doctrinal  of  Stoioiam. 

'    XIII.  BeltjoUon*  from  Epictetng. 
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THE  ' '  '-'"'"'" 
MOUND   BUILDERS 

THEIR  WORKS  AND  RBUCS 

STEPMBN  D.  WSfiT 

A  SECOND  ED1TIO*  at  thai  book,  eontatatag  FIVE  NEW  CHAPTERS 
Mid  a  large  aaaeunt  of  additional  atattrial,  haa  bee*  published.  It  brings 
the  subject  op  to  the  present  fate,  tod  throws  much  Qgbt  upon  the  Mouad- 
bwilde*  problem. 

Many  large  pyramid  mounds  of  Hie  Gtdf  States  are  depicted  in  the  work, 
also  the  relics  which  have  recently  been  discovered  are  shown  by  the  cuts 
furnished. 

The  book  contains  about  "jee  Ittustraflons,  which  represent  the  earthworks 
and  relics  very  correctly,  ..-.". 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  and  one  that  will  be  valued  for  the  information  it 
contains. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS  AND  PUEBLOS. 


400  Pares,  Finely  mnstrated.     Retail  Price,  *4.M 


This  book  treats  of  that  myateriotifl  people  called  the  Cliff- Dwellers,  as  allied  to  the 
Pueblos,  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  survivors.  It  begins  with  the  description  of  the  Great 
Plateau  and  its  varied  scenery,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Cain  Quo  T,lmt  is  M  a  vary 
important  part  The  "age"  of  the  Cliff-Jiwellers  is  also  spoken  of,  and  their  distinctive 
peculiarities  are  brought  out-  Two  or  three  chapters  are  given  to  an  account  of  their  dis- 
covery: First,  by  the  Spaniards ;  next,  by  the  early  American  explorers,  aad  later  en  by  the 
various  expeditions  which  entered  the  region. 

The  taaok  cavers  the  whole  field,  end  describes  nearly  all  of  the  structures  that  have  been 
discovered,  including  those  in  Sonera,  in  tha  northern  past  of  Mexico.  The  customs  of  the 
present  Pueblo  Tribes  are  also  described,  especially  the  Snake  Dance,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  and  several  QtttS  arc  given  in  i1hltTtfifi>  No  tins*  to**  hte  ever  been  published 
which  is  so  comprehensive.    It  is  likely  to  be  the  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Hieroglyphischen  Schriftzeichen  der  Aegypter, 

Von  GEORG  EBERS.  55  S.  gr.  SS.  Titel  und  Umschlag  mit  funffarbiger  Kinfassung. 
Titel  doppelseitig  mit  bunten  Hieroglyphen.  Der  Text  mit  dreifarbiger  Einlassung,  mehr. 
farbigen  Kopfleisten  und  bunten  Initialen.     Geheftet  2  M.  50  Pf .    In  veraiertem  Pappband  3  M. 

The  master  of  German  Egyptology  has  written  a  short  history  of  the  Picture  Writing  <rf 
Egyptians,  and  there  decipherment,  which  together  with  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  funds., 
nental  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  hieroglyphics  depends,  will  be  welcome  to  many- 
nnd  a  means  of  understanding  the  grouping  of  the  signs  will  be  opened.  A  list  of  hierogly- 
phics, arranged  according  to  the  contents  is  added. 

The  title,  borders  and  initials  are  in  colors. 
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The  new  Angelas  Orchestral  Piano  Player  is  a  beautiful  little  cabinet  containing  mechan 
ically  operated  fingers  to  play  the  piano,  and  two  sets  of  beautifully  toned  reeds,  producing 
Violin  and  a  Flute  effect. 

The  Angelus  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  ANY  PIANO— Grand,  Square  or  Upright. 

It  not  only  plays  the  piano  perfectly,  with  all  the  touch  and  technique  of  the  artistic 
musician,  but  it  is  also  a  Symphony  (or  self-playing  organ),  and  can  be  instantly  played  as 
such  when  in  ANY  PART  of  the  home. 

The  production  of  the  Angelus  Orchestral  has  been  made  possible  by  over  ten  years  of 
successful  manufacture  of  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  Symphony. 

IT  WILL   PLAV  ANY   PIANO. 

i  used  with  a  piano,  the  performer  can,  at  will,  produce  any  of  the 

1.  A  piano  playing  alone.  3.    A  pUno  with  violin  effect. 

2.  An  Orchertiai  Organ  playing  alone.  4.    A  piano  with  flute  effect. 

5.    Piano  and  full  Orcliatral  Organ  combined,  all  at  the  same  time. 

It  plays  any  class  of  music  you  wish — operatic,  dance,  sacred  or  popular  songs.  A  child 
that  has  never  before  seen  a  piano  can,  with  the  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player,  render  the 
most  difficult  compositions  in  a  manner  possible  only  to  the  most  accomplished  and  practiced 
pianists. 

Can  be  instantly  rolled  up  to  the  piano,  and  as  readily  rolled  away  to  any  other  part  of 
the  home. 

The  new  Angelus  Orchestral  Piano  Player  i.  -a  much  better  than  supposedly  simitar 
instruments  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  com]*_..s  it. 

Cases  in  all  varieties  of  beautiful  figured  wood's,  and  finished  equal  to  pianos. 

No  electricity  connected  with  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Its  motive  power  is  air,  and  a  gentle  push  upon  the  pedals  will  start  its  execution. 

Full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  instrument  contained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  which 
will  be  sent  upon  application. 
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The  Sell-Care  ol  Consumption  without  Medicine. 

With  ft  Chapter  on  the  Pretention  of  Coasumptfoa  and  Other  Diseases, 

Member  of  the  Conn 

The  moat  important  economic  problem  that  comfronts  the  American  people  is  the  control 
of  this  most  widespread  of  all  diseases.  In  the  United  States  there  are  1,250,000  cases  of 
Consumption,  with  more  than  150,000  deaths  from  the  disease  every  year.  The  annual 
expense  of  Consumption  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  placed  at  $330,000,000.00, 

One  of  the  noteworthy  advances  for  which  the  20th  Century  promises  to  be  distinguished 
is  the  practical  suppression  of  this  disease.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  Consump- 
tion is  not  an  incurable  disease,  but  that  from  its  first  beginning  to  its  last  stages,  before 
actual  decay  takes  place,  it  can  be  cured  in  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  this 
without  the  use  of  medicine.  This  book  is  an  exponent  of  the  "  Fresh  Air  Cure,"  combined 
with  proper  diet  and  exercise. 

CONTENTS. 
I,     Consumption  and  Ha  Fatality.  9.     The  Proper  Diet  tor  Consumptives. 

2.     What  Causes  Consumption.  10.     Exercise  for  Consumptives. 

3-     Heredity.  II.     The  Climatic  Treatment  of  Consump- 

4.  Symplons  and  Diagnosis  of  Consump-  tion. 

Hon.  12.     The  Sanitarium   Treatment    of  Con- 

5.  The  Treatment  of  Consumption  with  sumption. 

Drugs.  13.     Prophylactic  and  Hygienic. 

8.     How  Consumption  can  be  Cured.  14.     The  Cough  of  Consumptives. 

7.  ThaOpen  Air  Treatment  of  Consump-  16.    The  Hemorrhage  .of  Consumption. 

tion.  16.    The  Prevention  of  Consumption. 

8.  How  to  Breath  Property. 

New  York;  E.  B.  TREAT  A  CO.,  241  West  23d  St      pp.  175,  Price  75  cents. 

How  to  be  Successful  as  a  Physician. 

Bettrt-to-Heart  Talks  of  a  Sueeesftfnl  Physician  with  hit  Brother  Practitioners. 
By   DR.   CHAS.   H.   S.   DAVIS- 

I.     The  Legal  and  Clerical  Professions.  6.     The   Requirements   of    a    Successful 

2.  Physicians  and  their  Incomes.  Physician. 

3.  Quack,  and  Quackery — In  and  Out  of  7.     Nature  versus  Drugs. 

the  Profession.  8.     The  Physician  as  a  Diagnostician, 

4.  Patent  Medicines.  9.     The  Physician  as  a  Gentleman. 

6.  Why  the  Profession  is  Overcrowded.  10.     Physicians'  Fees. 

II.    Specialists  and  Specialism. 

"  While  designed  for  the  profession,  (he  book  would  aflord  Interesting  and  profitable  reading  for  scores  of  laymen. 
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"This  book  fives  conclusive  evidence  thai  the  wrttsr  is  an  accomplished  physician  and  a  cultured  gentleaajn  OOQ  I 
Any  doctor  by  reading  this  little  book  will  become  a  better  doctor  and  a  better  ma..''- Medical  World. 
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PERSIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Arab  Conquest.     W.  S.  W.  Vanz,  M.  A. 


This  series  of  books,  published  in  London,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Script ui 
by  the  results  of  recent  Monumental  Researches  in  the  East. 

For  tale  at  the  office  of  BIBLIA,  and  will  be  sent  postage  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 
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Fig.  I.     Crannon  Coins. 

In  the  essay,  with  illustrations  published  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Coach  Builders',  Wheelwrights'  &  Motor  Car  Manu- 
facturers' Art  Journal,  upon  "  Two  of  the  Most  Ancient  Four- 
Wheeled  Carriages,"  I  stated  that  the  ancient  Thessalian 
"  Kettle  Wagon  "  at  Crannon  was  engraved  upon  that  city's 
coinage.  I  now  have,  by  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  British 
Museum  Numismatic  Department,  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
two  copies  of  these  ancient  coins. 

The  present  remarks  will  not  be  confined  to  four-wheeled 
vehicles  actually  still  in  existence,  but  will  also  extend  to  rep- 
resentations of  them  upon  very  early  ancient  monuments,  all 
of  them  before  the  Christian  era.  The  earliest  specimen  of  a 
four-wheeled  carriage  in  Europe  is  probably  the  Funeral  Car, 
or  Catafalque  (Fig.  II.),  which  is  painted  upon  a  very  archaic 
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Fig.  It. 
Greek  vase  whose  style  is  known  to  archaeologists  as  that  of 
the  Dipylon  period.  This  style  of  vase  painting  is  estimated 
to  have  endured  from  about  1000  to  600  n.  c.  The  painting 
shows  that  the  same  animal  and  geometrical  ornamentations, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  were  also  used  to  embellish  their 
funeral  cars.  Though  but  rudely  delineated,  being  the  work 
of  a  most  primitive  and  imperfect  school  of  artists,  the  paint- 
ing also  indicates  the  luxury  and  expense  bestowed  upon  these 
mournful  vehicles  in  early  times,  before  Solon,  by  his  laws,  in- 
terdicted such  practices. 

Fig.  III.  is  another  drawing  of  the  Dipylon  period,  represent- 
ing a   four-wheeled  chariot,   with   wheels   with   four  spokes. 
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Supposing  these  two  vase  paintings  are  before,  or  contemporary 
with,  the  Homeric  poems,  it  must  not  be  supposed  all  wheels 
for  Greek  chariots  and  cars  then  had  bnt  four  spokes,  because 
Homer  speaks  of  Juno's  chariot  as  having  iron  axles  and  bronze 
wheels  with  eight  spokes.  The  question,  however,  of  the  con- 
struction of  wheels  in  primitive  and  classic  times  is  a  very 
lengthy  and  important  one,  requiring  separate  treatment. 

Passing  across  the  Adriatic,  from  Greece  to  Italy,  Pig.  IV. 
shows  an  extremely  early  Etrnskan  chariot  of  such  antiquity 
that  the  wheels  are  apparently  solid  sections  of  the  trunks  of 
trees,  strengthened  by  cross  battens.  It  is  taken  from  a  work 
by  Micali — his  celebrated  Storia  dtgli  Antkki  Popoli  Italiani, 
Plate  LIII. — and  is,  he  tells  us,  a  picture  upon  a  fragment  of 
sepulchral  urn  from  Chinsi.  There  are  other  professional 
figures  besides  those  shown  here,  which  indicate  it  is  a  funeral 
car. 

The  next  sketch,  Fig.  V.,  is  also  from  Micali's  book,  and  like- 
wise the  production  of  an  Etruskan  artist,  and  the  four  oval 
openings  in  the  wheels  render  it  probable  it  is  of  later  date 
than  the  previous  representation.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  equipages  intended  for  a  religious  ceremony, 
such  as  a  funeral  procession,  a  very  old-type  wheel,  considered 
sacred  because  used  long  before  by  their  ancestors,  might  be 
the  one  preferred,  whilst,  at  the  same  date,  much  more  modern 
spoked  wheels  were  placed  upon  military  and  other  chariots. 
It  is  taken  from  a  relief  upon  a  cinerary  urn  from  a  tomb  at 
Vulci.  Antiquaries  who  have  inspected  it  consider  the  animals 
delineated  to  be  a  pair  of  mules.  As  readers  wishing  to  refer 
to  it  may  find  a  difficulty,  except  at  the  British  Museum,  in  ex- 
amining Micali's  work,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  a  copy  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Daremberg  and  Saglio  Dictionairt  des 
Antiquiles,  page  1318.  A  work  still  in  course  of  publication  in 
Paris.     In  Micali  it  is  Plate  LV1I. 

From  Etrnskan  sources  we  fortunately  possess  several  speci- 
mens of  vehicles  placed  upon  four  wheels.  A  specimen  of  one 
of  these  incenae  wagons  may  be  found  in  Perrot  and  Chipiez* 
History  of  Art  in  Sardinia  and  Judea  page  263.    For  this 
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rehicl«  m«  also  Musco  Gregvrtana,  Plate  XV.  Also  Monumtnti 
di  Care  Anticapl.  HI.  Fig  3,  and  Garucci's  Sepulchral Remains 
at  Veii  &  Paraneste,  Archaological  Britann&a,  page  41,  Plate 
IV.,  fig.  t,  1867.    The  British  Museum  have,  however,  three 


examples  of  these  "  Incense  Wagons  "  or  "  Burners,"  of  which 
we  present  two  photographs,  one  having  four  and  the  other 
six  spokes  to  the  wheels.  See  frontspiece.  They  are  entirely 
of  bronze,  and  date  from  pre- Roman  times. 

The  next  illustration.  Fig.  VIII.,  is  a  small  bronze  vase  of 
Etruscan,  or  early  Italian  workmanship,  taken  from  the 
"  Record  of  Antiquities,"  discovered  in  Italy  in  18S1. 
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Fig.  VIII.  Vim  d*  Bronze  a   Roulette*. 

Notizie,  1881,  pi.  V.,  14.     Hauteur,  Om.  si. 
Prom  Notizie  digit  scavi  di  autichita  communicate  alia  reali 
Accademia  dei  Lincei.     1881.  pi.,  etc. 
The  relief  of  a  four-wheeled  wagon  is  from  an  engraving  in 


Fig.  IX. 

M.  Forestier's  book  upon  the  wheel,  and  is  of  Roman  timet, 
some  date  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  annexed  coin,  Fig.  X.,  was  struck  at  Olbia,  on  the  Black 


Sea.  It  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  famous  Scythian 
wagons  or  chariots.  The  date  is  known  by  numismatists  to 
be  early  in  the  first  century  b.  c. 
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The  laat  photograph  is  of  •  four-wheeled  chariot  kindly 
shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Murray  of  the  British  Museum,  It  is  a 
little  terra-cotta,  about  ten  inches  by  twelve  inches,  probably 
of  Roman  times.     See  frontispiece. 

Joseph  Of»ord,  M.S.B.A. 


A  short  account  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Penitential 
Psalms  and  their  relation  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  J.  Bahr  of  Berlin.  It  is  chiefly  based  on 
Prof.  Zimmern's  translation  of  a  number  of  those  psalms,  but 
does  not  pretend  to  afford  any  new  interpretations  of  the  cunei- 
form texts. 

More  material  concerning  the  same  problem  has  been  col- 
lected by  Dr.  W.  Caspari,  who  not  only  has  compared  the 
Babylonian  "  Psalms  "  with  other  Assyrian  religious  texts,  but 
also  endeavors  to  analyse  the  single  expression  of  these  forms 
in  order  to  explain  their  development. 


Probably  the  difficulty  in  rendering  this  name  consists  in 
the  disposal  of  the  negative  particle  "la"  as  is  indicated  in 
Biblia,  December,  1903,  p.  190.  It  occurred  to  me  therefore  to 
mention  a  fact  which  possibly  may  have  escaped  for  the  mo- 
ment the  attention  of  scholars  handling  the  subject. 

In  an  Arabic  'paraphrase  of  Isaiah  xliii.  p.  2,  we  read  : 
"When  disaster  and  danger  do  not  overtake  thee  my  out- 
poured grace  shall  suffice  thee."  Possibly  half  the  Arabic- 
speaking  people  of  to-day  do  not  understand  this  paraphrase 
and  their  difficulty  is  the  negative  particle  "ma"  (not). 

The  scholar,  however,  calmly  explains  that  the  "ma  "  or  the 
negative  particle  here  means  that  the  statement  is  emphatic- 
ally positive  and  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  thus  :  "  When 
disaster  and  danger  do  most  surely  overtake  thee,  then  my 
outpoured  grace  shall  suffice  thee." 
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Cases  of  this  construction  axe  numerous  in  Arabic.  Can  it 
be  that  they  or  such  constructions  could  have  been  in  use 
among  ancient  Babylonians?  so  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
"  la  "  (not)  can  sometimes  be  understood  as  a  sign  for  the  em- 
phatic positive  ?  in  which  case  Sarau-la-ilu  would  mean  Samu 
is  most  surely  God.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  suggestion. 
Ghosn-kl-Howie,  Ph.  D, 


Cbe  Egyptian  monument  d  Cell  tsb*$btbab. 

The  Egyptian  granite  stela  of  Pharaoh  Sethos  (Egyptian 
Setoy)  I  which  Professor  G.  A.  Smith  discovered  at  Tell  esh- 
Shib&b,  in  the  Hauran  region  (cf.  Quarterly  Statement,  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  p.  346),  is  a  find  of  great  importance.  First,  it  con- 
firms the  fact  attested  to  by  the  so-called  stone  of  Job  at 
Sheikh  Sa'd  that  the  Egyptian  kings  of  Dynasty  XIX.  (and 
XVIII.  of  course)  held  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan  subject  as 
far  as  the  ground  was  cultivable.  Until  a  few  years  ago  we  all 
doubted  if  the  Egyptian  dominion  really  extended  across  the 
Jordan  valley.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  in  agreement  with  the 
ancient  condition  of  Palestine  that  the  above  prejudice  against 
the  Pharaonic  power  now  proves  to  be  erroneous.  If  culti- 
vation extended  farther  east  and  the  Bedouin  element  had  less 
sway  than  at  present,  the  chances  for  subjecting  the  inhab- 
itants were  better  for  every  conqueror,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  made  the  temptation  for  conquest  stronger. 

While  Professor  G.  A.  Smith's  discovery  thus  corrects  a  gap 
in  my  book,  Asitn  und  Europe,  p.  198  (133,  note  1,373), tne  pas- 
sage, p.  199,  has  not  been  interpreted  quite  correctly.  In  stat- 
ing that  Sethos  I  waged  war  and  extended  his  territory  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Palestine  only,  I  meant  that  everything 
south  of  that  field  of  conquest  was  in  his  undisputed  possession. 
The  point  which  has  been  specially  emphasised  throughout  the 
book  is :  Palestine  was  not  only  occasionally  raided  and 
forced  to  pay  occasional  tribute  to  the  Egyptians,  as  scholars 
believed  formerly,  but  remained  in  the  position  of  a  part  of  the 
Egyptian  empire  from  1700  to  iaoo  b.  c.     Consequently  the 
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new  monument  of  Tell  esh-Shihab  is  hardly  to  be  explained  as 
a  commemoration  of  conquest.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  men- 
tioned a  victory  over  some  rebels  in  the  part  which  is  now 
broken  off,  but  what  remains  of  the  stela  vis.,  the  peaceful 
representation  of  the  ting,  does  not  favor  this  interpretation- 
Much  more  probable  is  it  that  the  stone  did  not  commemorate 
any  victory  over  the  Asiatics,  but  merely  expressed  the  loyalty 
of  the  dedicator  to  his  king.  It  does  not  bear  the  local  reli- 
gious character  of  the  inscription  at  Sheikh  Sa'd,  containing 
the  name  of  Rameses  II,  bnt  corresponds  with  this  monument 
as  a  sign  of  the  continuous  possession  of  Palestine. 

There  remains,  nowever,  one  important  conclusion  yet  to  be 
drawn  from  the  new  stela.  It  has  no  graffito  character,  but  is 
a  carefully  and  expensively  executed  monument  which  shows 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  considerable  settlement  must  have 
been  at  or  near  Tell  esh-Shieab.  Furthermore,  it  is  of  the 
purest  Egyptian  workmanship  and  not  an  imitation  of  an 
Asiatic  sculptor.  Now,  the  man  who  expresses  his  loyalty  by 
the  erection  of  such  a  stately  monument  and  had  good  Egyptian 
artists  at  hand  can  only  have  been  an  Egyptian  official  of  some 
rank,  stationed  at  that  place.  If  we  remember  the  great  strat- 
egic importance  of  Tell  esh-Shihab  (as  described  so  vividly  by 
Professor  G.  A  Smith,  p.  345),  the  conclusion  is  necessary  that, 
under  Sethoi  I,  the  Egyptians  must  have  maintained  a  gar- 
rison on  the  spot  to  guard  the  Haur&n.  Possibly,  even  a 
"  royal  city  "  or  station  stood  there,  with  magazines  for  receiv- 
ing the  yearly  tribute  of  grain  from  the  surrounding  region. 
Excavations  would  certainly  furnish  some  traces  of  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  and  officials. 

The  "  stone  of  Job  "  is,  evidently,  too  far  remote  from  the 
settlement  just  described  to  be  connected  with.  As  has  been 
said  above,  its  Egyptian  representation  indicates  only  the  reli- 
gious importance  of  locality,  nothing  else. 

W.  Max  Mt5li.br  in  Quarterly  Statement. 


Cb«  Babel -Bibel  Controversy. 

e  of  this  controversy,  which  is  now  drawing  to  a 
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close,  has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Professor  Friedrich 
Delitzsch,  without  intending  it,  has  helped  to  set  the  unique 
character  of  the  religion  of  Israel  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever, 
while  laboring  to  prove  that  religion  to  be  simply  a  (sometimes 
degenerate)  descendant  of  the  systems  of  beliefs  that  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  Babylon.  In  Germany  there  has  been,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse,  a  great  deal  of  well-meant,  but  mistaken  and 
misinformed  zeal  displayed  against  the  famous  two  lectures 
and  their  author.  Such  attacks  may  be  ignored.  But  there 
have  been  damaging  criticisms  from  the  side  both  of  Assyri- 
ology  and  Old  Testament  Theology,  criticisms  which,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  have  shattered  entirely  the  main  con- 
tentions of  Delitzsch.  From  time  to  time  we  have  noticed  the 
more  important  of  these  contributions  to  the  controversy. 
Since  our  last  reference  to  the  subject,  we  have  received  four 
publications,  all  of  value  and  all  fitted  to  exercise  a  sobering 
effect  upon  those  who  are  either  inclined  to  follow  blindly  the 
lead  of  Delitzsch,  or  disposed  to  reject  in  toto  the  idea  of  any 
Babylonian  influences  being  at  work  in  the  development  of  the 
religion  of  Israel. 

The  first  two  of  these  works  are  Zimmern's  Keitinsckriften 
und  Bibel  nach  ikrtm  religions-geschichtlicnen  Zusammenkang 
(Berlin:  Reuther  &  Reichard,  1903  ;  price  M.  1)  and  Bezold's 
Die  babylonisch-assyrischen  Keilinsckri/ten  und  ikre  Bedeutung 
fUr  das  Alte  Testament  (Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr ; 
London,  Williams  &  Norgate,  1903  ;  price  M.  1.50).  The  posi- 
tion of  Zimmcni,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  alike  for  scholar- 
ship and  caution,  will  be  sufficiently  familiar,  in  view  of  previ- 
ous references  to  him  in  these  pages.  Bezold's  brochure  has  • 
value  independent  of  its  bearing  on  the  Babel  Bibel  question. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  possible  popular  intro- 
ductions to  Assyriology,  a  purpose  which  it  serves  all  the 
better,  owing  to  the  numerous  illustrations  it  contains. 

Professor  Budde,  who  has  already  rendered  excellent  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  in  this  controversy,  has  published  a  popu- 
lar lecture  which  ought  to  have  the  same  reassuring  effect  on 
the  Christian  mind  in  our  own  country  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
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has  exercised  in  Germany.  The  lessons  of  the  controversy  are 
set  forth  by  Budde  in  the  brouchure  entitled  Was  soil  die 
Gemtindt  aus  dtm  Strtit  utn  Babel  and  BibelUrnen  f  (Tubingen 
and  Leipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr ;  London,  William  &  Norgate  ; 
price  9d.  net).  Finally,  we  have  a  reply  to  Delitssch  by  one 
whose  name  it  very  familiar  to  oar  readers,  Professor  F.  Hom- 
mel  of  Munich.  In  addition  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
there  are  special  points  where  Professor  Hommel  takes  Del- 
itssch to  task.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  discussions  con- 
tained in  this  pamphlet  {Die  altorientaliscken  Denkm&Ur  und 
das  Alte  Testament.  Deutsche  Orient  Mission,  Berlin,  1905  ; 
price  M.  1.50)  is  that  on  the  subject  "Jahweh,"  a  subject  on 
which  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said. 

All  the  four  works  we  have  named  deserve  careful  study. 
In  addition  to  those,  we  most  refer  to  two  historical  reviews  of 
the  Babel-Bibel  controversy,  one  by  an  eminent  Old  Testa- 
ment theologian,  the  other  by  an  equally  eminent  Assyriologist. 
Both,  it  is  needless  to  say,  find  abundant  reason  to  disagree 
with  Delitssch.  Professor  W.  Nowack  of  Strassburg,  in  the 
Theol,  Rundschau  (October -November  1903),  and  Professor  P. 
Jensen  of  Marlburg,  in  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt  (nth  De- 
cember 1903)  both  take  full  account  of  everything  of  import- 
ance that  has  been  published  either  by  Delitzsch  himself  or 
any  of  the  other  participants  in  the  discussion.  Anyone  who 
has  mastered  these  two  reviews  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  position  of  affairs.  A  useful  summary  account  of  the  con- 
troversy is  given  also  by  Dr.  Boehmer  in  the  Studierstubt  for 
November,  1903. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Selbik,  D.  D. 
(Expository  Times.) 


CIk  Palestine  exploration  Fund. 

As  the  excavation  of  Gezergoes  on  it  becomes  plain  that  we 
are  to  learn  from  it  much  more  than  was  before  known  about 
the  Pre-Israelite  inhabitants,  and,  since  they  were  never  fully 
driven  out,  we  are  studying  those  seductive  cults  and  customs 
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which  had  great  power  over  Israel  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Nehemiah.  The  warning  not  to  fall  away  to  idolatry  was  often 
repeated,  bnt  was  little  heeded,  and  now  we  see  how  firmly 
fixed  upon  Palestine  were  these  inhuman  rites.  From  such 
discoveries,  almost  monotonously  frequent,  the  mind  may 
draw  back  in  a  kind  of  horror,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  more 
pleasant  to  uncover  the  gentle  Egyptian  imagery  or  the  mag- 
nificent sculptures  of  Babylonia;  but  the  Biblical  field  is 
primarily  Palestine,  and  we  come  back  with  fresh  interest  to 
wish  to  learn  the  whole  story  of  it  and  so  understand  our  Bibles 
better. 

In  his  final  paper  on  Golgotha  in  the  January  Quarterly  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  writes  as  calmly  and  clearly  as  usual  and  tells 
us  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  site  near  Jeremiah's  Grotto. 
It  seems  clear,  although  he  is  careful  to  avoid  any  strong  state- 
ments, that  he  does  not  believe  the  evidence  to  be  sufficient.  Es- 
pecially was  General  Gordon  weak  in  his  reasoning.  Sir  Charles 
shows  that  Edward  Robinson  in  1S41  seriously  doubted  the  ac- 
cepted site,  but  did  not  propose  another.  Otto  Hewins  in  184a 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  fix  upon  the  new  site,  but  his 
essay  was  issued  in  a  German  periodical,  and  was  not  generally 
known.  In  his  "  True  Site  of  Calvary,"  New  York,  1871,  Fisher 
Howe  attracted  general  notice  to  his  views,  and  then  Conder 
followed  iu  1878,  and  Gordon  in  1883.  It  is  not  a  point  to  dog- 
matize about  or  to  discuss  with  heat ;  we  should  be  willing  to 
wait  for  further  evidence  before  we  regard  the  problem  as 
solved. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
has  been  Dr.  Masterman's  "Observations  on  the  Dead  Sea." 
By  marking  the  water  line  at  certain  points  and  then  visiting 
them  frequently,  he  is  accumulating  valuable  data  for  which 
he  deserves  praise.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ride  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  back  at  all  seasons  and  to  spend  the  night  on  its  shores, 
but  this  has  bees  faithfully  done  for  four  years,  about  twenty- 
six  visits  in  all,  and  that  means  at  least  six  visits  each  year.  It 
is  too  early  yet  to  get  full  results,  but  we  have  already  the 
record  of  more  than  three  feet  of  difference  in  the  level.  More-^ 
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over  Dr.  Masterman  is  studying  the  mysterious  line  of  foam 
always  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  and  so  far  a  complete  mystery. 
He  calls  it  "  the  white  line."  Apparently  be  connects  it  with 
the  morning  breeze,  which  between  eight  and  eleven  in  the 
morning  drives  it  on  shore  and  breaks  it  up,  but  the  breeze 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  it 

Dr.  Sellin  is  to  be  congratulated  on  finding  at  Taanach  two 
tablets  like  those  of  Tell  el  Amarna  and  Lachish.  They  seem 
to  be  letters  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Taanach  and  to  be 
of  a  friendly  and  peaceful  nature.  One  of  them  may  refer  to 
Geser,  but  we  have  not  yet  discovered  any  tablets  there,  and 
that  is  what  of  coarse  is  most  desired.  For  some  reason  dur- 
ing the  autumn  Mr.  Macalister  worked  upon  the  cleaning  out 
of  a  deep  pool  rather  than  upon  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
mound.  While  the  water-works  are  always  interesting,  it  is 
probably  true  that  we  have  learned  in  regard  to  them  about  all 
that  we  need  to  know,  and  that  the  uncovering  of  streets  and 
dwellings  is  more  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  such  results  as  our 
subscribers  most  value. 

Meanwhile  we  need  more  help  lest  by  the  expiration  of  the 
firman,  Gezer  be  closed  to  us  at  just  the  wrong  time. 
Theodork  P.  Wright, 

Hon.  Sec'y.  for  U.  S. 

4s  Quincy  Strett,  Cambidge,  Mass. 


Cbe  Bods  of  roc  Egyptians. 

The  Gods  of  the  Egyptians,  or  Studies  in  Egyptian  Mythology,  by  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  London,  Methucn  &  Co.,  1904. 
Chicago,  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  3*4  Dearborn  street 

It  is  long  since  we  have  bad  a  more  magnificent  contribution 
to  the  history  of  religion  than  is  given  in  the  work  just  pub- 
lished with  the  title  written  above.  Our  warmest  thanks  are 
due  to  Dr.  Budge,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.  The  work  con- 
sists of  two  handsome  volumes,  with  nearly  1000  pages,  and  is 
splendidly  illustrated  with  98  colored  places  and  131  illuatra- 
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tions  in  the  text  It  brings  together  and  classifies  the  multi- 
farious allusions  to  gods  which  are  found  in  the  really  im- 
mense mass  of  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  literature  which  haa 
been  discovered  in  recent  times  ;  thus  grouping  material  for  a 
very  fascinating  study.  So  far  as  the  present  amount  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  will  permit,  the  theories  of  Dr.  Budge 
are  judicious  and  luminous.  They  appear  to  be  the  sensible 
conclusions  from  what  he  has  brought  together.  He  does  not 
give  the  idea  that  he  commenced  with  a  theory,  which,  like  the 
pole  of  a  magnet,  selects  and  arranges  the  material.  There 
has  been  quite  enough  of  this  method  of  comparing  history  in 
the  present  generation.  A  theory,  say  one  of  evolution,  haa 
been  embraced  and  inquiry  made  on  a  preconceived  notion  of 
what  could  have  been,  or  what  could  not  have  been  the  thought 
of  a  certain  period,  and  that  has  governed  the  selection  and  ex- 
planation of  the  facts.  What  is  known  of  Egyptian  mythology 
has  been  trimmed  up  to  suit  the  fashion  of  to-day.  The  af- 
fluence of  material  Dr.  Budge  brings  forward  in  these  vol- 
umes, its  variety,  and  the  numberless  apparent  contradictions, 
indicate  the  care  with  which  any  generalization  of  the  ideas  of 
the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt  ought  to  be  received.  The 
perusal  of  any  chapter  in  this  book  will  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
advocate  a  pet  theory  by  the  selections  of  quotations,  and*  how 
difficult  to  form  a  just  theory  that  would  embrace  all.  "  Some 
excuse  must  certainly  be  made  for  the  philosopher  who  asked 
an  eminent  professor  of  Egyptology  the  somewhat  caustic 
question,  '  Is  it  true  that  the  more  the  subjects  of  Egyptian 
religion  and  mythology  are  studied  the  less  is  known  about 
them  ? ' "  (page  vii.) 

A  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  leads  to  a 
high  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  work.  The  history  of  relig- 
ions must  be  a  science  of  the  very  highest  moment.  Egyptian 
higheroglyphic  literature  goes  back  to  the  earliest  ages  and 
origins.  At  the  present  time  a  popular  method  is  to  trace 
religious  ideas  to  Babylon  as  the  source,  and  in  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions to  seek  the  earliest  forms  of  spiritual  thought.  Far 
greater  wealth  however  will  be  gained  by  looking  to  Egypt. 
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Egyptian  inscriptions  are  more  easily  deciphered,  and  for  the 
purpose  are  more  copious.  Hebrew  religious  expressions  are 
found  to  be  more  indebted  to  the  Hieroglyphic  than  to  the 
Cuneiform.  The  remains  of  temples  and  tombs  in  the  Nile 
valley  reveal  a  very  high  state  of  civilization  in  very  ancient 
times.  Recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  a  really  ex- 
tensive spiritual  literature  of  earlier  date  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Early  Christian  writings  reveal,  as  in  Pistes  Sophia, 
that  Egyptian  religious  phraseology  and  notions  greatly  in- 
fluenced Christian  belief  in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries. 
For  reasons  not  a  few  the  belief  is  sustained  that  a  rich  harvest 
may  be  reaped  by  the  attainment  of  fuller  and  more  correct 
views  of  the  religions  of  Egypt  in  pre  Mosaic  times. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Gods  of  the  Egyptians?"  Dr. 
Budge  discusses  this  at  some  length.  Pew  points  are  more 
settled  than  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  believed  in  one  supreme 
God.  Dr.  Budge  says :  "Fortunately,  however,  the  mono- 
theistic character  of  the  Egyptian  religion  rests  on  too  firm  a 
foundation  to  be  easily  overthrown,  and  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  system  of  symbolic  ceremonials  which  was  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  Egyptian  worship,  Egyptian  monotheism 
always  maintained  its  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
snfneiently  educated  to  understand  the  ideas  which  the  symbols 
thereof  represented.  The  Egyptian  never  confounded  God 
with  the  gods."  (Vol.  I.p  145).  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Neter  or  Nutar  ?  This  has  been  a  wide  field  of  inquiry. 
The  sign  is  said  to  represent  an  axe.  Even  if  that  were  with- 
out doubt,  there  is  very  little  certain  to  be  gained  from  it  In 
the  Tania  sign — papains  it  is  said  to  mean  one  who  has  been 
duly  buried.  Etymologically  the  word  Neter  may  mean  power, 
or,  as  some  think,  nature,  but  etymology  is  ever  a  shifting  sand 
on  which  to  build.  In  the  very  ancient  "precepts  of  Ptah 
Hetep,"  valuable  for  showing  what  practical  religion  was  in 
very  ancient  days,  there  is  only  mention  of  one  god  and  a  very 
pure  idea  of  duty  to  Him  enforced.  The  term  god  is,  in  some 
places,  evidently  applied  to  Divine  attributes,  in  others  to  the 
great  works  of  God,  in  others  to  angels,  in  general  to  super* 
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human  beings,  hence  often  to  kings.  In  not  a  few  instances  it 
is  nsed  poetically.  Sometimes  to  appearance  in  nature  in  a 
peculiar  and  imaginative  fashion.  Dr.  Budge  tells  us  that  there 
are  five  hundred  gods  named  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  "If 
then  to  these  be  added  the  names  of  all  the  mythological  beings 
which  occur  in  the  various  books  of  the  underworld  we  shall 
find  that  the  number  of  the  gods  who  were  recognized  by  the 
theologians  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  at  Thebes  was  about  twelve 
hundred." 

The  recent  discovery  of  Radium  has  introduced  a  new  dis- 
position into  the  world  of  physical  science,  and  shaken  the 
thrones  of  some  autocratic  notions  which  have  long  held 
thought  in  bondage.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  day  some 
such  revolution  may  occcnr  in  the  domain  of  religious  science  ? 
Here  evolution  holds  a  sceptre  which  few  dare  to  challenge. 
The  question  however  may  be  ventured.  Is  it  certain  that  the 
manifold  religions  are  progressive  developments  and  not  in 
some  cases  retrogressive?  May  it  not  be  possible  that,  after 
all,  there  was  some  element  of  truth  in  the  old  long  held  be- 
lief, that  there  was  a  pure  primitive  religion,  from  which  the 
multiform  mythologies  were  departures  into  darkness,  rather 
than  groping  for  the  light?  The  literature  of  religion  ever 
needs  interpretation.  At  the  best  it  must  be  symbolical  and 
very  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the 
present  day,  even  in  our  most  enlightened  communities,  men 
make  the  gravest  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  views  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  who  are  of  a  different  sect  It  would  appear  that 
however  diverse  the  modes  of  worship,  and  the  terminology 
that  the  spiritual  nature  in  all  men  is  very  similar,  the 
physical  natnre  of  man  is  uniform.  The  travels  of  Sinuat  show 
how  he  suffered  from  cold,  from  hunger  and  from  exhaustion, 
as  any  one  would  to-day  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  He 
fled  from  peril,  fought  with  a  hero  and  exulted  in  victory ;  as 
men  do  now.  The  intellectual  nature  was  the  same.  The 
gorgeous  temples  display]  the  same  desire  for  splendor  and 
joy  in  beauty.  The  tombs  show  the  same  longing  for  pos- 
thumous fame,  and  the  same  recognition  of  the  excellence  of 
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wise  administration,  of  mercy  to  the  necessitous  and  of  good 
conduct  of  life.  Had  not  the  human  spirit  the  same  sorrows 
and  aspirations  ?  In  many  very  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions 
there  is  expression  of  faith  in  One  Supreme  God,  of  a  desire  to 
get  right  with  Him,  and  an  expectation  of  a  coming  judgment 
with  woe  for  the  wicked  and  joy  for  the  righteous.  These  are 
common  to  alt  mankind.  They  may  be  stunted  and  stifled  by 
degrading  influences.  But  wherever  there  is  civilization  they 
appear.  That  there  was  a  high  civilization  in  ancient  Egypt, 
the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  places  beyond  question.  The  essence 
of  piety  is  the  same  in  every  age,  but  the  power  it  has  on  life 
and  the  way  it  finds  expression  differs  in  every  time  and  clime. 
We  open  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  endeavor  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  first  chapter.  There  is  evidently  the  recog- 
nition of  Divine  help  in  the  conflict  of  life,  and  a  trust  for 
guidance  for  the  soul  in  the  future  unseen  world.  But  the  im- 
agery employed  and  the  crowd  of  gods  apparently  invoked  are 
most  incomprehensible  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  farrago 
of  nonsense.  Was  it  unmeaning  to  the  Scribe  who  was  deal- 
ing with  the  most  solemn  of  all  themes  !  Assuredly  not.  It 
is  incomprehensible  because  we  have  not  the  key.  That  key 
can  only  be  discovered  by  patient  prolonged  research.  Even 
with  our  present  knowledge  we  find  gleams  of  profound  spirit- 
ual aspirations  dressed  in  very  great  beauty  in  this  extraor- 
dinary book.  There  are  several  passages,  for  example,  in  the 
hymns  to  the  rising  and  to  the  setting  sun  in  which  the  Su- 
preme God  is  addressed  with  devout  expression  and  which 
would  well  suit  a  Cathedral  anthem.  There  are  aspirations  in 
some  of  the  chapters  which  express  very  holy  desire  and  might 
suit  a  prayer  meeting  of  friends.  As  for  example  the  closing 
one  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Turin  papyrus  (T.  6,  165-9.10) 
"  O  God,  O  God,  I  adore  Thy  name.  Grant  me  that  I  may 
understand  Thee.  Grant  that  I  may  have  peace  in  the  world 
unseen,  and  that  therein  I  may  possess  all  my  powers."  These 
are  certainly  glowing  descriptions  of  heaven  to  be  found  in 
Christian  sermons  and  hymns,  which  are  inferior  to  some  of 
the  hopes  held  out  of  the  delights  of  the   fields  of  Sekhet- 
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hetepu.  No  question  some  of  the  chapters  seem  written  in  a 
darkness  which  "  may  be  felt."  Something  must  be  due  to  the 
method  of  translation  and  transference  of  the  names  of  the 
gods,  which,  however,  is  the  best  way  at  present.  Supposing 
the  Old  Testament  were  translated  in  the  same  way.  Let  us 
try  a  verse.  Say  Psalm  LXXXV.  v  10.  "  Kesed  and  Ameth 
have  met.  Tsedek  and  Shalom  have  kissed.  Ameth  from  tbj^ 
earth  springs  up  and  Tsedek'  from  heaven  looks  down.  3$e 
difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  ever  clear  whether  an  abstracting  or  ^ 
a  person  is  meant.  Until  we  know  more  of  the  Book/of- 4bW"* 
Dead,  and  what  was  the  idea  of  the  gods  referred/  to,  onr 
present  translation  is  better  than  one  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  define  the  meaning.  It  is  evident  that  the  nest 
thing  needed  for  a  correct  understanding  is  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptian  mythology.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  before  us. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the  Underworld  or  the 
Tnat,  which  appears  to  be  different  from  the  Aaru  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead.  Dr.  Budge  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  "  pro- 
vided in  their  religions  system  a  place  for  the  souls  of  dead 
gods,  just,  as  they  provided  a  place  for  the  souls  of  dead  men 
and  women.  (Vol.  i,pi7o).  Thisisdescribedinwhatiscalledthe 
'  Book  of  Tuat'  or  the '  Book  of  the  Pylons.'  It  is  a  description  of 
the  valley  along  which  the  sun  journeys  by  night  in  his  barque, 
from  West  to  East  to  rise  again  in  the  morning.  This  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  fields  or  Arits,  each  guarded  with  walls  and 
janitors  and  serpents.  In  the  great  alabaster  sarcophagus  of 
Seti  ist  the  progress  is  pictorially  set  forth  and  described. 
The  sun,  in  his  boat,  is  drawn  along  in  the  centre  of  the  valley 
passing  pylon  after  pylon  and  meeting  various  creatures  On 
the  right  are  his  friends  in  different  states  of  rest  and  happi- 
ness, and  on  the  left  are  his  foes  in  different  punishments, 
There  is  another  version  of  the  Book  in  the  Louvre  where  the 
names  of  the  gods  and  the  pylons  and  the  arrets,  and  the  ad- 
venturers are  very  different,  a  fact  which  militates  against  the 
idea  that  the  work  was  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  the  unseen 
regions.    It  has  somewhat  the  suggestion  of  being  a  spiritual 
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allegory.  Even  then  it  is  incomprehensible.  The  vividness  of 
the  illustrations  and  the  clearness  of  the  inscriptions  indicate 
that  there  are  lessons  here  on  important  matters  which  were 
comprehensible  by  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  Dr.  Badge 
thinks  the  Book  indicates  two  distinct  schools  of  theology,  per- 
haps. Gladly  would  we  attend  to  either  if  we  could  only 
understand  what  it  had  to  teach.  In  concluding,  we  venture 
to  say  that  Dr.  Budge  has  given  us  a  book  which  goes  as  far  as 
is  really  known  and  very  likely  further  in  any  perilous  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  unknown.  We  render  him  heartfelt  thanks 
hearing  what  he  has  to  say  and  awaiting  the  growing  light  of 
further  research  on  "  the  coming  out  by  day." 

J.  Hunt  Cooke. 


the  Ml*. 


Low  moaning  is  the  shadows  of  their  might, 

I  echo  all  the  voices  of  my  dead. 

I  call  until  their  memory  be  fled, 
Thoth  and  Osiris  sepulchred  in  night. 
High  Cheops  and  the  Ramses.    In  my  sight 

Arise  the  ruins  of  their  pomp,  stained  red 
,     As  by  eternal  sunset,    I  am  led 
To  where  the  seas  are  mystery  and  light. 
Thus  ordered  stand  thy  destinies,  O  Soul ! 

Thou  callest,  ere  the  lesser  vision  flee. 
Thy  cherished  Aed  before  thee  to  the  goal 

Par  In  the  shadows  of  Eternity. 
Thou  art  drawn  down  to  where  Death's  thunders  roll. 

And  lost  at  twilight  in  a  stranger  sea. 

Georgr  Stirling. 
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Hrtfcsoioflicai  note*. 

Dr.  William  Stirling,  in  an  address  on  the  "Dawn  and 
Rise  of  Physiology,"  delivered  at  the  Owens  College,  Manches- 
ter, said : 

Recent  investigations  in  Egypt  had  shown  that  more  than 
5,000  years  ago  there  were  physicians  and  hospitals  established 
under  the  Pharaohs.  The  recent  work  of  Dr.  R.  Caton  of 
Liverpool  had  helped  to  make  them  more  familiar  with  the 
ritual  and  practice  carried  on  in  the  old  Grecian  temples,  more 
especially  of  that  of  Epidaurui  in  the  Argolian  Peninsula  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Asklepios  himself. 
The  temples  were  usually  situated  in  some  healthy  locality 
well  protected  from  the  prevailing  winds,  near  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently remote  from  towns,  and  they  were  also  usually  placed 
near  a  spring  of  water..    They  were  at  once  sanitoriums  and 
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medical  schools.  The  physicians,  however,  were  a  close  cor- 
poration and  their  secrets  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
Hippocrates,  on  the  contrary,  taught  openly  and  was  the  first 
to  free  medicine  from  the  bondage  of  the  sacerdotal  ritual. 
He  looked  for  natural  causes  for  disease.  Aristotle  might  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  comparative  anatomy  and  com- 
parative physiology.  The  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  physiology.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  great  encouragement  was  given  both  to  anatomy 
and  experimental  physiology.  Alexandria  was  one  of  the 
schools  in  which  Galen  studied.  As  long  as  the  study  of  human 
anatomy  was  practiced  by  dissection  of  the  human  body  and 
experiments  were  made  on  animals  the  school  maintained  its 
high  reputation.  With  the  decline  of  both  came  the  decline 
— gradual,  but  sure — of  its  fame  as  a  school  of  medicine,  until 
its  final  extinction,  when  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Saracens 
in  640.  Even  Cleopatra  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  she  induced 
Mark  Antony  to  transfer  the  famous  library  of  Pergamos  to  its 
rival  Alexandria  after  the  burning  of  the  great  library  of  the 
museum  when  Caesar's  ships  took  lire  in  the  harbor.  The  ex- 
perimental physiologists  in  the  early  days  of  Alexandria  were 
Herophilus  and  Erasistratus.  The  former,  who  flourished  about 
300  b.  c,  was  the  first  experimental  physiologist.  His  experi- 
ments on  animals,  however,  were  not  carried  out  on  any  sys- 
tematic plan. 

Alexandria  was  an  admirable  example  of  a  great  commercial 
city  where  the  sciences  flourished  and  great  advances  were 
made  in  human  knowledge.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  art,  science  and  literature  could  not  flourish  in  great  com- 
mercial centres.  All  ancient  history  attested  the  fact  and  the 
recent  foundation  of  new  universities  in  the  great  centres  of 
industries  at  the  present  day  was  a  striking  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. The  first  great  scientific  societies  also  were  founded  in 
Florence  and  in  London.  The  next  school  that  had  a  European 
fame  was  that  of  Salerno.  St.  Benedict  founded  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino  in  the  sixth  century,  and  some  time  there- 
after at  Salerno  there  rose  an  institution  the  fame  of  which 
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lasted  for  several  centuries.  At  first  its  teachers  were  chiefly 
clerics  and  there  were  also  many  Jews  as  magistri.  It  lay  on 
the  highway  of  the  CrusaderB  on  their  way  to  and  from  Pal- 
estine. By  the  eleventh  century  its  fame  was  so  great  that 
Duke  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  stated 
to  have  sought  the  advice  of  its  physicians  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Holy  Land.  He  had  a  wound  with  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  arm  which  did  not  heal.  The  halo  of  romance  hung 
round  the  figure  of  Sybil,  the  wife  of  Robert,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  having  sucked  the  wound  while  her  husband  was 
asleep.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  poisoned  arrow  wound.  Salerno 
was  also  distinguished  as  being  the  first  schola  to  admit  to  its 
privileges  and  honors  members  of  either  sex.  Its  practice  and 
its  precepts  as  recorded  in  the  famous  "  Regimen  "  seemed 
conservative  to  a  degree,  so  that  its  liberality  in  the  admission 
of  women  to  its  honors  was  the  most  remarkable.  One  Con- 
stantsa Calenda  achieved  considerable  fame.  Salerno  was  the 
first  schola  to  insist  upon  candidates  persuing  a  definite  course 
of  instruction  before  they  obtained  their  degree.  The  exam- 
inations dealt  with  "verba"  rather  than  "acta"  Galen's 
"  Therapeutics"  and  the  first  book  of  Avicenna,  the  "Aphor- 
isms "  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  "  Analytics  "  of  Aristotle  were 
the  staple.  Before  obtaining  a  qualification  candidates  were 
required  to  be  11  years  c  f  eg  They  were  required  to  study 
arts  and  medicine  for  seven  years.  A  would-be  surgeon  was 
required  to  study  anatomy  for  a  year.  The  oath  was  quite  un- 
like the  old  Hippocratic  one.  Everyone,  to  whatever  degree 
admitted,  had  to  swear  "  that  he  would  take  no  fees  from  the 
poor  nor  have  any  share  in  the  gains  of  the  apothecaries.  A 
book  was  put  into  his  hand,  a  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  a  crown 
of  laurel  upon  his  head,  when  he  was  dismissed  with  a  kiss  from 
the  learned  doctors." 


Says  Luzac's  Oriental  List:  "  The  'Babel  and  Bible'  Con- 
troversy is  still  influencing  the  production,  if  not  over-pro- 
duction, of  Assyriological  and  other  books  and  pamphlets  on 
that  subject    Among  those  which  have  lately  come  to  our 
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knowledge,  we  mention  the  tenth  edition  of  Professor  E. 
Kimig's  Bible  and  Babel,  in  which  Prof.  Delitzsch's  second 
lecture  is  already  discussed.  The  third  lecture  of  the  professor 
himself  has  reached  us  since  our  last  issue,  and  we  can  warmly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers,  the  more  so  as  the  points  of 
controversy  are  hardly  touched  on  in  it,  but  are  replaced  by  a 
vivid  and  enthusiastic  description  of  Delitssch's  own  visit  to 
Babylonia.  Dr.  Winckler  has  prepared  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Keilixschriftlkkes  Text  buck  sum  Alien  Testa* 
ment,  in  which  Mr.  King's  recent  discoveries  of  fragments  of 
the  Creation  Tablets  are  already  made  use  of,  and  the  same  is 
to  be  said  of  Prof.  Bezold's  new  translation  of  the  Babylonian 
account  of  Creation,  chiefly  destined  for  lecture  purposes.  The 
second  edition  of  Dr.  B.  Spliedt's  German  translation  of  the 
Rev.  John  Urquhart's  Discoveries  and  the  Bible  has  been  issued; 
and  of  Prof.  Budde's  most  readable  lecture  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Excavations  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  has 
appeared.  'Sin  and  Redemption  according  to  the  Biblical 
and  Babylonian  conceptions'  has  been  very  ably  treated  by 
Dr.  John  Hehn,  and  a  comprehensive  work  on  a  comparison 
of  Genesis  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  has  been  completed 
by  Prof.  J.  Nikel  of  Breslau.  As  '  Guides '  to  the  lectures  of 
Prof.  Delitzsch  two  pamphlets  have  been  issued  almost  simul- 
taneously, vis.  Prof.  Zimmern's  excellent  treatise  on  the '  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  and  the  Bible,'  and  Prof.  Bezold's  lecture — 
held  at  Karlsruhe — on  the  same  subject,  containing,  in  a  num- 
ber of  notes,  the  literary  references  to  the  various  problems, 
discussed  or  touched  on  by  Delitzsch.  Khammurabi's  'Laws,' 
have  also  been  explained  again  by  a  number  of  scholars.  Dr. 
J.  Jeremias  has  brought  out  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  book  on  the  subject,  and  two  large  new  works  have  also  ap- 
peared, one  by  Prof.  D.  H.  M  tiller  of  Vienna,  who  endeavors  to 
trace  the  Roman  law  of  the  XII  Tables  back  to  an  old  Semitic 
Law,  from  which  both  the  Mosaic  and  the  Babylonian  Code 
originated ;  and  another  by  Prof.  J.  Kohler,  who  treats  the  new 
find  from  a  comparative  judicial  point  of  view.  An  excellent 
article  on  the  Syntax  of  Khammurabi's  language  by  Dr.  A. 
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Ungnad,  will  be  concluded  in  the  forthcoming  part  of  Vol. 
XVIII  of  Prof.  Bezold's  Zettsckrift  far  Assyriohgie.  Finally 
we  wonld  also  draw  attention  to  Prof.  G.  Conn's  lectures  on 
the  'Laws,'  in  which  some  difficult  passages  are  most  ably  dis- 
cussed. It  is  strange,  but  by  do  means  uninteresting  to  learn 
just  now,  white  a  flood  of  literature  is  being  produced  concern- 
ing the  Babylonian  influence  on  the  Old  Testament,  what  a 
scholar  like  Dr.  D.  Vtilters  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  history  of  Israel  viewed  by  the  light  of  Egyptian  my- 
thology. We  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  his  Egypt  and  the  Bible.  This  work  contains  chapters  on 
Abraham,  Jacob  and  their  respective  families,  on  Moses,  on 
the  Tabernacle,  on  Samson,  etc.,  and  Assyriologists  will  do  well 
to  compare<them  with  the  latest  utterances  of  Drs.  Stucken  and 
Winkler  on  these  topics.  The  mention  of  Dr.  E.  Dennert's 
work  on  the  Bible  and  Natural  Science  may  complete  for  out 
present  issue,  the  enumeration  of  books,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  famous  controversy  raised  at  Berlin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  190a." 


The  discovery  of  the  Nash  Hebrew  papyrus  which  indi- 
cated that  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  their  still  existed 
Hebrew  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  which  strikingly  corrobo- 
rated the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  text,  as  against  the  Masso- 
retic,  aroused  much  opposition  among  Jewish  theologians.  Dr. 
Gaster  said  he  had  fragments  of  several  similar  MSS.  and 
has  now  produced  some  of  them,  but  they  are  apparently 
much  later. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  paper,  but  the  Nash 
papyrus  is  undoubtedly  much  earlier  than  he  suggests,  probably 
of  the  second  or  third  century,  and  thus  of  more  importance, 
It  is  evident  what  may  be  termed  the  "Christian  recension  "  of 
the  Pentateuch  had  as  good  authority  for  its  text  as  the  Masso- 
retic. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  Jan- 
uary 13,  Dr.  Gaster  read  a  paper  on  "  Manuscript  Variants  of 
the  Decalogue."    He  said  that  a  general  impression  prevails 
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that  the  Massoretic  version  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  as 
found  in  our  printed  editions,  is  uniformly  the  same  as  all  the 
MSS.  of  the  Bible  which  has  come  down  from  antiquity  ;  that 
the  Massora  had  stereotyped  one  single  original,  and  that  it 
was  the  product  of  one  school  and  the  outcome  of  one  single 
tradition  ;  and  furthermore  that  every  portion  of  the  Bible  was 
written  by  Jews  with  the  same  accuracy  and  strict  observance 
of  the  minutest  direction  of  the  Massora.  In  the  light  of  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible,  it  becomes  evident 
that  there  is  no  such  absolute  uniformity ;  that  the  Massora  has 
gone  through  many  stages  of  development,  and  does  not  rep- 
resent one  single  school  and  one  single  tradition  ;  that  even  the 
printed  text  of  the  Decalogue  has  preserved  at  least  two  con- 
flicting traditions ;  and  that  special  care  had  been  bestowed 
only  on  the  scrolls  of  the  Law  used  in  the  Divine  service.  Out- 
side of  that  sphere  greater  laxity  prevailed.  Those  portions  of 
verses  of  the  Bible  which  formed  part  of  the  prayer-book  be- 
tray traditions  which  have  been  slowly  eliminated  from  prac- 
tice by  the  influence  of  the  preponderating  Massoretic  tra- 
ditions. Pre- Massoretic  texts,  as  such,  did  not  really  exist,  but 
texts  representing  a  contemporary  and  collateral  tradition,  and 
also  texts  freely  handled.  To  this  latter  class  belongs  the 
version  in  the  Nash  papyrus,  and  the  new  fragment  from  the 
Genizah,  probably  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  which  agrees 
in  more  than  one  instance  with  the  peculiar  readings  of  the 
papyrus.  Both  belong  to  the  cycle  of  "prayer-books,"  and  are 
lessons  read  in  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  the  Peast  of  giving  the 
Law.  For  palsographical  reasons  the  author  was  inclined 
also  to  assign  the  papyrus  to  the  sixth  century.  Fragments  of 
the  Genisah,  which  can  in  no  circumstances  be  considered  as 
earlier,  present  similar  writing,  notably  one  which  has  sup- 
plications on  one  side  of  the  parchment  leaf  exhibited,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  contract  according  to  rabbinical  rules. 


The  archaeological  excavations  made  by  the  French  School 
at  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Th£ophile  Homolle,  Mem- 
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ber  of  the  Institute,  in  the  island  of  Delos,  are  advancing  so 
satisfactorily  as  to  justify  the  prediction  that  the  ancient  com- 
mercial town  of  Delos  will,  after  a  few  months  labor,  become  a 
Greek  Pompeii.  Already  four  ancient  Greek  houses  have  been 
discovered,  together  with  their  remarkable  mural  decorations, 
mosaics,  statues,  domestic  implemants  and  relics  of  the  daily 
life  of  well  to  do  Greek  families  during  the  second  century  b.  c, 
at  the  period  when  Delos  was  the  central  commercial  mart  of 
the  JEgean.  Hitherto  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  Greek  dwelling 
house  was  known  only  by  descriptions  and  allusions  of  authors, 
but  owing  to  the  brilliantly  successful  excavations  made  dur- 
ing the  last  twelvemonth,  house  after  house  has  been  brought 
to  light  under  such  favorable  conditions  as  to  enable  its  com- 
plete reconstitution  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  that  has  aroused 
the  keenest  interest  in  scientific  circles  of  Paris.  The  dwell- 
ing house  of  Kereen,  a  prosperous  merchant,  who  was  drowned 
during  a  storm  at  sea,  is  regarded,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  archeeologic  finds  since  the  unearthing  of  the  Roman 
dwelling  houses  at  Pompeii  many  years  ago. 

Delos,  according  to  the  official  report  to  the  French  Institute 
made  by  Professor  Dtirbach,  who  is  at  present  on  the  spot 
making  further  excavations,  is  the  only  ancient  Greek  city  that 
remains  almost  intact,  having  been  protected  by  piles  of 
granite  and  marble  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  pirates. 
The  upper  stories  only  of  the  house  have  fallen,  and  the  walls 
remain  standing  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  metres.  The 
streets,  the  sewers  and  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  city  may  all 
be  distinctly  traced.  There  are  upward  of  a  hundred  ancient 
houses,  varying  from  the  sumptuous  residences  of  the  pros- 
perous merchants,  to  the  modest  huts  of  the  workmen.  The 
great  warehouse  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  has  been  un- 
earthed, and  its  central  court,  surrounded  by  twelve  tall  gran- 
ite columns,  is  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. This  vast  establishment  of  two  stories  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  of  the  period. 

A  well  six  metres  deep  was  found  filled  with  tablets  of  bronze 
and  marble  upon  which  were  found  twenty  ancient  inscriptions 
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deemed  of  great  value.  A  whole  street  along  the  ancient 
quays  has  been  brought  to  light,  Fronting  upon  this  street 
and  arranged  with  precision  and  taste  are  seven  large  houses 
of  wealthy  merchants,  with  spacious  courtyards,  superb  win- 
dows, magnificent  columns,  provided  with  a  sewage  canaliz- 
ation worthy  of  a  modern  up-to-date  sanitary  municipality. 
Ninety-two  inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  and  some  of 
these  are  long  and  complete. 

The  French  School  of  Athens  is  naturally  proud  of  the  rich 
scientific  harvest  reaped  by  M.  Homolle,  and  Americans  have 
a  legitimate  share  in  the  result,  because  the  works  of  excava- 
tion are  Carried  on  through  the  intelligent  munificence  of  a 
prominent  New  York  citizen,  the  Duke  of  Lonbat,  who  two 
years  ago  placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Homolle  an  annual  snm 
of  1 10,000,  to  continue  until  the  excavations  of  Delos  are  ter- 
minated. 

M.  Homolle,  Director  of  the  French  School  of  Athens,  who 
has  passed  the  most  active  portion  of  his  life  conducting  ex- 
cavations at  Delphi  and  at  Delos,  has  been  called  by  the  French 
government  to  Paris,  and  appointed  by  President  Loubet  Di- 
rector of  the  Louvre  Museum.  Mr.  Homolle,  however,  re- 
turns to  Delos,  and  will  not  take  charge  of  the  Louvre  until 
next  May.  These  remarkable  excavations,  which  throw  a  flood 
of  light  upon  ancient  Greek  life  in  all  its  details,  are  being 
actively  pursued  by  Professor  Dilrbach,  who  has  under  his 
orders  in  Delos  160  men,  including  skilled  artisans,  black- 
smiths, marble  cutters,  mule  drivers  and  boatmen. 


Beneath  the  central  area  of  the  Forum  at  Rome,  a  network 
of  subterranean  galleries  has  been  discovered,  which  as  Comm. 
Boni  supposes,  served  for  the  storage  of  "properties"  in  con- 
nection with  the  games  and  shows  held  in  the  Forum  ;  there 
has  also  come  to  light  a  large  concrete  base,  which  perhaps  sap- 
ported  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  described  by  Statins. 

Not  far  from  the  Basilica  Emilia,  just  to  the  southeast  of 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  prehistoric  necro- 
polis, of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late,  has  been  dis- 
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covered.  These  tombs  so  far  identified  (though  not  all  of 
them  have  been  as  yet  explored)  are  twenty-one  in  number. 
The  older  interments  ace  those  which  contain  cremated  ashes; 
these  are,  as  a  rule,  placed  in  an  urn — often  a  but  urn  of  the 
usual  Latin  type — which,  with  several  smaller  pots,  is  enclosed 
in  a  large  dolium  with  a  stone  cover,  which  is  itself  placed  in  a 
round  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  the  ashes  from 
the  funeral  pyre  and  a  small  heap  of  lumps  of  tufa.  In  the 
later  inhumation  burials  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  placed 
in  a  rectangular  trench  (several  of  them  are  tombs  of  infants, 
who  were  buried  within  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak), 
and  with  it  pottery,  which  begins  to  show  traces  of  Greek  in- 
fluence ;  whereas  that  in  the  cremation  tombs  is  purely  Latin, 
resembling  as  closely  as  possible  that  which  is  found  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Alban  Hills  and  upon  the  Esquiline. 

The  necropolis  belongs,  without  doubt,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  neighboring  hills — in  all  probability  the  Palatine — 
and  must  date  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Very  full  reports  will  be  found  in  the  official  publication. 

Close  to  this  cemetery  is  a  building  which  has  been  labelled 
as  a  prison  by  its  discoverer,  but  a  difficulty  has  to  be  dealt 
with.  No  ancient  author  mentions  the  existence  of  a  prison  in 
this  place,  which  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  against  the 
identification ;  and  the  idea  that  this  series  of  small  chambers 
on  each  side  of  a  narrow  passage,  each  with  its  door  sunk 
partly  below  ground  level  and  lighted  by  a  small  window, 
served  as  strong  rooms  for  the  jewellers  who  had  their  shops 
on  the  Sacra  Tia,  seems  to  have  more  in  its  favor. 


Contents  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arch- 
aeology, Vol.  XXVI.  Part  a.  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  Chapters 
clxxii.-clxxiii.,  E.  Naville — Sapattu,  the  Babylonian  Sabbath,' 
T.  G.  Pinches— The  Coptic  Version  of  the  "Canons  of  S. 
Basil,"  W.  E.  Cram — Some  Unconventional  Views  of  the  Texts 
of  the  Bible,  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth— The  Egyptian  Doctrine  of 
the  Transformation  of  Funeral  Offerings,  J.  H.  Walker— Notes 
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on  Semitic  Inscriptions,  H.  S.  A.  Cook— The  Name  of  King 
Sankheri,  A.  H.  Gardiner. 

Mr.  Pinches  concludes  that  the  Babylonian  sabbath  seems  to 
have  been  of  non-Semitic  origin,  and  the  word  was  derived 
from  the  same  people.  It  did  not,  however,  remain  with  the 
Babylonians  only,  but  took  root  with  the  Hebrews,  who  ap- 
plied it  to  the  seventh  day,  the  "evil  day"  of  the  people  of 
Akkad,  making  it,  however,  infinitely  more  strict,  as  well  as 
strictly  hebdomadal  (which  the  Babylonian  sabbath  seems  not 
to  have  been).  Word  and  institution  were  therefore  Akkadian 
in  their  origin,  but  Hebrew  in  their  application. 

Mr.  J.  Hubert  Walker  says:  "It  has  long  been  assumed 
that  the  models  of  food  represented  on  tables  of  offerings  be- 
fore the  deceased  person  in  a  tomb  was  sufficient  to  provide 
him  with  sustenance,  provided  that  the  formula  was  pronounced 
by  a  living  person.  As  the  deceased  was  now  represented  by 
his  ka  statue,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  necessary  food  should  be 
provided  as  representation  of  what  was  intended  to  be  given. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  magical  power  of  words 
should  intervene.  For  this  purpose  everyone  who  passed  by  a 
tomb  was  besought  to  pronounce  the  above  formula.  Up  to 
present  time,  no  proof  has  been  forthcoming  from  any  in- 
scription, that  the  Egyptians  believed  in  the  actual  trans- 
formation of  the  pictured  objects  into  realty."  Mr.  Walker 
gives  a  new  translation  from  an  inscription  on  the  tomb  of 
Paheri  at  Bl  Kab,  which  seems  to  afford  this  proof. 


Contents  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  Vol.  XXVI.  Part  I.  The  Book  of  the  Dead: 
Chapters  CLXV-CLXXI.  E.  Naville— The  Decipherment  of 
the  Hittite  Inscriptions,  (.continued)  A.  H.  Sayce — Some  Un- 
conventional Views  on  the  Text  of  the  Bible,  Sir  H.  H. 
Howoith — Notes  on  Semitic  Inscriptions,  S.  A.  Cook — Notes 
on  the  XlXth  and  XXth  Dynasties,  W.  M.  F.  Petrie. 

Says  Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth :  "  The  position  for  which  I 
have  long  contended,  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  once 
united  work,  Chronicles- Ezra- Nohcmi  ah,  as  it  appears  in  the 
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Canonical  Scriptures,  was  deliberately  edited  and  re-arranged 
by  the  Doctors  at  Jamnia,  has  been  so  generally  accepted,  that 
I  think  it  important  to  press  home  its  consequences  somewhat 
further,  and  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  consider  especially  the 
lists  and  geneologies  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  which  have 
been  such  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  critics  both  conservative 
and  revolutionary. 

"  The  conclusion  that  the  Greek  text  of  the  Canonical  Chron- 
icles-Ezra-Nehemiah  in  the  Uncial   Mas.,  which  follows  the 
Masoretic  text  so  closely,  was  the  work   of  Theodotian,  and 
does  not  represent  the  Septuagint  at  all,  is  the  key  to  many 
difficulties,   and   it  sweeps  away  some  impossible  inferences 
with  which  our  text  books  on  Biblical  criticisms  are  encum- 
bered." ____________ 

Some  Tombs  of  the  Third  Egyptian  Dynasty  at  Reqaqnah 
and  BSt  Khallaf.   By  John  Garstang,  B.A.  B.Litt.,  F.  S.  A. 

This  new  and  important  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  Third  Egyptian  Dynasty,  a  very  early 
period,  so  far  as  it  has  been  illustrated  by  recent  research.  It 
deals  in  particular  with  the  result  of  the  writer's  own  explor- 
ations made  in  19010a,  in  the  district  north  of  Abydos  in  Upper 
Egypt,  beginning  with  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the  first 
pyramid  builder,  and  followed  by  the  finding  and  excavation 
of  a  number  of  other  tombs  and  necropolis  of  the  period. 

Historically  these  researches  help  to  answer  a  question  which 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  main  Egyytian  race 
from  early  times  through  the  founding  of  the  monarchy  and 
on  to  the  pyramid  age.  The  volume  illustrates  an  unbroken 
sequence  in  the  burial  customs,  tombs,  architecture,  funeral 
furniture  and  other  characteristic  features  of  the  primitive 
civilization. 

It  is  written  with  an  endeavor  to  make  it  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  interested  generally  in  historical  problems  or  in  the 
country  of  Egypt  without .  being  archaeological  specialists. 
London,  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  4to  111.  Price  1 1  shillings). 

Professor  C.  H.  W.  Johns  writing  of  the  Code  of  Hammu- 
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rabi,  in  the  Expository  Times,  says :  It  was  clearly  a  har- 
monizing attempt  to  reconcile  two  distinct  laws,  that  of  the 
native  long  civilised  Babylonian  and  the  new  conquering  race, 
probably  a  fresh  infusion  of  primitive  Semitic  blood.  Whether 
this  race  was  akin  to  the  Israelites  or  sot,  does  not  affect  the 
point  Both  peoples  were  Semitic  The  Babylonian  was  using 
the  ancient  language,  Sumerian,  up  to  the  ascendency  of  the 
First  Dynasty.  The  new  folks  Imposed  some  of  their  prim- 
itive laws  on  the  land,  but  on  the  whole,  they  were  more  modi- 
fied by  the  higher  civilisation.  In  Palestine,  the  Semitic  in- 
vaders, Israelites,  imposed  more  of  their  views.  The  common 
primitive  customs  are  due  to  this  Semitic  ascendency,  in  varied 
intensity  in  the  two  lands.  The  earlier,  higher  civilization, 
shows  more  in  the  Code.  Its  traces  in  the  Hebrew  law  are  less 
marked,  they  need  more  reconstructive  from  fragmentary  re- 
mains. They  were  due  to  Babylonian  influence,  perhaps,  not 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  Code,  but  of  that  civilization  which  it 
embodied  and  adapted  from  the  earlier  inhabitants. 


Dr.  Gborge  S.  Duncan,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Code  of  Moses 
and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,"  in  the  March  Biblical  World, 
says:  "The  code  of  Hammurabi  compares  moat  favorably 
with  the  legal  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  important  document  yet  found  in  revealing  the  high  civ- 
ilisation existing  in  Babylonia  as  early  as  1350  b.  c. — almost  a 
thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  code  continued 
in  force  down  to  the  latest  period,  for  in  the  museums  of  Ber- 
lin and  London  there  are  tablets  from  the  time  of  Nabonidns, 
538  b.  C,  which  contains  some  of  these  same  laws. 

"  What  makes  the  code  of  Hammurabi  of  unusual  interest  is 
its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  most  cursory  reader 
cannot  fail  to  see  many  resemblances  and  similarities.  The 
king,  Hammurabi,  who  had  the  laws  codified,  is  no  other  than 
Amraphel,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
This  gives  us  a  date  for  Abraham  about  1330  b.  c  This  is 
probably  the  first  date  in  the  Old  Testament  that  can  be  found 
with  approximate  certainty. 
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We  have  received  the  37th  annual  report  of  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  of  Beirut,  Syria.  The  college  campus  is  a 
plot  of  about  forty  acres,  on  the  north  face  of  the  cape  of  Ras- 
Beirut,  on  a  rocky  bluff  overlooking  the  Mediterranean.  Forty- 
three  names  appear  upon  this  year's  list  of  officers  and  in- 
structors. This  college  draws  its  650  students  from  all 
the  Christian  sects  of  the  Bast,  Maronites,  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  Greeks,  Gregorian  and  Catholic  Armenians,  Copts, 
Abyssinians,  Jacobites,  Chaldeans,  Nestorians,  and  Protestants' 
and  not  a  few  from  the  Moslems,  Druses  and  Jews.  They 
come  from  all  the  countries  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Soudan, 
and  from  Egypt  and  Greece  to  Persia.  They  speak  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek,  Persian,  Coptic, 
English,  German  and  French.  The  instructors  are  American, 
English,  Arabic,  German,  Swiss  and  Italian.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  are  Messrs.  Morris  K.  Jessup,  D.  Stuart  Dodge, 
Samuel  S.  Dennis,  Alexander  Maitland,  and  V.  Everit  Macy, 
all  of  New  York. 


Says  a  writer  in.  the  New  Century.  "It  is  not  enough  to 
know  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  the  spade  of  the 
archaeologist  is  disclosing  traces  of  humanity  more  ancient 
than  we  have  ever  imagined,  of  civilization  more  splendid  than 
those  of  to-day,  of  a  wisdom  to  which  we  have  not  attained. 
We  need  some  attempt  to  arrange  these  discoveries  in  chron- 
ological order,  we  need  to  know  the  relation  borne  to  one 
another  by  those  various  parts  of  a  humanity  to  which  we  are 
slowly  and  wondrously  being  introduced.  This  is,  of  course, 
necessarily  a  matter  of  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  an 
archaeological  discovery  and  it  is  quite  another  to  decipher  the 
inscriptions,  historical  and  otherwise,  which  may  be  disclosed, 
The  Babylonian  libraries  will  certainly  take  many  years  to 
translate  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Cretan  records  will  be  a 
labor  of  very  considerable  difficulty." 


Professor  Dorpfeld  has  recently  unearthed,  in  the  course  of 
his  archaeological  excavations  in  ancient  Pergamum,  a  mag- 
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nificent  hall  of  columns  fully  sixty  metres  in  length,  which  ap- 
parently was  a  grand  portico.  Among  the  finds  here  was  a  life- 
size  woman's  head  in  marble,  also  the  inscribed  base  of  • 
statue  of  .^Ssculapias,  a  large  vase  with  the  figure  of  Apollo, 
and  more  noteworthy,  four  marble  slabs  covered  with  a  hiero- 
glyphic style  of  script,  and  pictures  of  various  theatrical  scenes 
and  actors,  men,  women  and  girls.  Two  other  marble  heads 
were  found,  one  being  that  of  Bacchus,  the  other  probably  that 
of  the  Empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


Da.  Budge,  in  his  great  work  on  "The  Egyptian  Gods,"  re- 
viewed in  this  number  of  Biblia,  seeks  to  penetrate  the  mask 
of  Egyptian  deities  and  to  discover  a  belief  in  one  supreme 
ruler  of  the  universe.  In  support  of  this  contention  he  cites 
the  writings  from  the  earliest  dynasties,  writings  of  a  very 
rare  spiritual  beauty  and  which  proves  without  contention  that 
behind  the  ever  changing  figures  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon 
there  was  a  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  which  did  not 
change  nor  disappear,  that  there  was  an  exalted  monotheism 
too  lofty  for  casual  reference  or  for  visible  imagery. 


Vol.  III.  No.  i  of  the  Beitrage  zur  a/ten  Gtsckicftte,  con- 
tains an  article  by  Dr.  Lehmann,  in  which  he  discusses  the 
lost  work  of  Dionysios  of  Milet  and  its  relation  to  Assyrian 
history.  Dr.  Lehmann  also  writes  of  the  formu  la  of  oath, 
which  he  quotes  from  a  Greek  inscription,  and  which. appears 
to  be  a  literal  translation  of  the  well  known  phrases  to  be  met 
with  in  the  colophons  of  numerous  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
documents.  Dr.  Keller's  new  work  on  the  "Descent  of  the 
oldest  domestic  animals  with  reference  to  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian plastic  art,"  is  reviewed. 


The  April  Biblia  will  contain  "  At  a  Mount  Lebanon  Mar- 
onite  High  Place,"  by  Rev.  Ghosn  el  Howie ;  "The  Coins  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Egypt,"  by  Joseph  Offord,  and  "The  Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs,"  by  George  St.  Clair.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived for  early  publication  "  Sun  Worship  and  Symbolism  in 
EgypV'  bv  Alexander  Wilder ;  "  Genesis,"  by  Henry  Proctor, 
and  "  Bible  Chronology,"  by  J.  C.  Gregg. 
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Che  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  1883  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  R.  Stuart  Poole  and  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson ;  the  American  Branch,  now  the  national  representative  of  the 
Fund,  being  formed  late  that  year,  by  William  C.  Winslow.  Its  discoveries  and 
other  labors  in  Egypt  relate  to  the  settlement  of  obscure  questions  of  the  highest 
importance,  touching  the  pre-pyramid  and  pre-historic  times,  the  "Hyksos"  con- 
quest, and  the  origin  and  growth  of  language,  science,  industries  and  arts.  They 
relate  to  Biblical  sites,  New  Testament  corroborations,  hitherto  unknown  classical 
writings  of  the  great  authors,  and  the  life  man  led  in  remote  as  well  more  particu- 
larly in  Ptolemaic  times.  The  results  from  the  explorations  appeal  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  and  are  of  universal  interest.  The  books  are  popular  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  the  illustrations  will  delight  every  tourist  upon  the  Nile  that  appre- 
ciates the  monuments  and  the  scenery. 

Three  distinct  departments  of  the  Society  perform  its  work  in  the  field,  and  each 
publishes  its  annual  volume ;  besides  which  the  Archaeological  Report,  an  artistic 
brochure,  summarizes  and  reviews  all  discoveries,  and  all  published  in  Egyptology 
fop  the  year.  In  the  chief  department,  that  of  the  Fund  itself,  the  sites  of  famous 
cities  have  been  identified;  the  Biblical  Pithom-Succoth,  the  city  of  Goshen,  the 
Greek  Naukratis,  and  Daphnse  have  been  discovered;  statues  and  inscriptions, 
papyri,  and  beautiful  objects  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  in  porcelain 
and  glass,  have  been  found;  new  and  unexpected  light  has  been  cast  upon  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Hebrews;  the  early  stages  of  the  Route  of  the  Exodus 
have  been  defined,  and  its  direction  determined;  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  epigraphy  have  been  recovered;  Ahnes,  the 
Hanes  of  Isaiah,  has  yielded  interesting  monuments;  Tell  Basta,  the  Pi-Beseth 
of  the  Bible  and  Bnbastis  of  the  Greeks,  has  afforded  ruins  of  peculiar  significance 
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and  grandeur,  inscribed  with  texts  of  especial  value;  and  the  excavations  of  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  at  Deir-el-Bahari  (Thebes),  mark 
a  distinct  and  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  discoveries  at  Deshasheh  relating  to  the  fifth  dynasty  era,  and  in  the 
cemetery  of  Dendereh,  and  at  Behnesa  (Oxyrbynchus)  of  thousands  of  papyri,  in- 
cluding portions  of  the  New  Testament  and  classical  writings  of  the  greatest  authors, 
not  only  prove  the  value  of  original  discovery,  but  the  astonishing  archaeological 
richness  of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

Thi  Arch«ological  Survsy  or  Egypt. 

The  Arch  Geological  Survey  of  Egypt,  organized  as  a  special  fund  in  1800,  is  of 
incomparable  importance  in  many  ways,  and,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  and  irre- 
parable destruction  of  sculptures  by  Arabs,  tourists  and  dealers  in  "Antiques," 
needs  to  be  pushed  vigorously  forward.  The  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  and  El  Bersheh 
have  now  been  scientifically  surveyed,  and  their  scenes  and  texts  copied  with 
absolute  accuracy  and  in  fullest  detail.  The  pictures  of  life,  "as  it  was,"  3500 
B.  C.|  are  historically  of  great  value. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  passed  a  vote  indorsing  this  work. 

Gk*co-  Roman  Branch. 

This  department  of  the  Fund,  established  in  1897,  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
discovery  and  publication  of  remains  of  classical  antiquity  and  early  Christianity  in 
Egypt.  The  remains  already  published  include  the  earliest  known  texts-  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John;  tbe  Logia  or  Sayings  of  Christ;  anew  poem  by  Sappho,  and 
a  mass  of  fragmentary  literature  by  the  classical  masters,  and  of  documentary  and 
epistolary  papyri  which  illumine  the  political,  business,  social  life  of  that  age  for 
our  instruction  and  delight 

A  volume  of  about  300  quarto  pages  with  illustrations  will  be  published  annually 
from  these  and  future  collections  of  papyri.  Classical  scholars  and  professors  at 
American  Universities  are  urged  to  support  this  important  branch  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund. 

Publications  of  tbt  Cgypt  exploration  fund. 

I.  The  Store  City  of  Pithoru  and  the   Route   of  the  Exodus.     Memoir  for 

1883-84.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Thirteen  plates  and  plans.  Fourth  and  revised 
edition.     Price  $5.00. 

II.  Tenia.    Part  I.    Memoir  for  1884-8$.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.     Sixteen 

plates,  two  plans.      Second  edition.     Price  $5.00. 

III.  Naukrntls.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1885-86.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapters  by  Cecil  Smith,  Ernest  Gardner  and  Barclay  V.  Head.    Forty-four  plates 

and  seven  plans.     Second  edition. 

IV.  Ooahen  end  the  Shrine  of  Salt  el  tfenneh.  Memoir  for  1886-87.  By 
Edouard  Naville.     Eleven  plates  and  plans.     Second  edition.     Price  $5.00. 

V.  Tanli.  Part  II.  Including  Tell  Defenneh  (the  Biblical  Taphanes)  and  Tell 
Nebesheh.  Memoir  for  1887-88.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  A. 
S.  Mrrray.     Fifty-one  plates  and  plans.     Price  ts.oo. 
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i.    Nankratis.    Part  II.    Memoir  for  1888-9.     BY  Emest  A.  Gardner  and  P. 
LI.  Griffith.    Twenty-four  plates  and  plans.    PriceJs.oo. 

Vlll.  The  City  of  Onias  and  the  Mound  of  the  Jew.  The  Antiquities  of  Tell- 
cl-Yahudlyeh.  (Extra  volume.)  By  Edonard  Naville  and  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
Twenty-six  plates  and  plans.     Price  $3.00. 

VIII.  Bubastl*.  Memoir  for  1869-90.  By  Edouard  Naville.  Fifty-four  plates 
and  plans.     Price  $5.00. 

IX.  Two  Hieroglyphic  Papyri  from    Tank.     Extra   volume  (out  of   print) 

containing : 

I.    The  Sign  Papyrus  (a  Syllabary),  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 

II  The  Geographical  Papyrus  (an  Almanack),  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With 
remarks  by  Professor  Heinrich  Brugsch. 

X.  The  Festival  Hall  of  Orsokon  II.  (Bubastis.)  Memoir  for  1B90-1.  By 
Edonard  Naville.     With  thirty-nine  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XI.  Almas  el  Med  Inch.  Memoir  for  1891-3.  By  Edonard  Naville.  Eighteen 
plates,  and  the  Tomb  of  Pataerl  at  El  Kab  ;  ten  plates  by  J.  J.  Taylor  and  F.  LI. 
Griffith.    Price  $5.00. 

Also  separately,  The  Tomb  of  Paheri,  by  J.  J.  Taylor.     Edition  de  Luxe,  $10.50. 

XII.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Introductory.  Memoir  for  1893-3.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Fifteen  plates  and  plans.    Price  $5.00. 

XIII.  Delr  el  Babrrt.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1893-4.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Plates  I-XXIV.     Three  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Folio  $7. 50. 

XIV.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  II.  Memoir  for  1B94-5.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  XXV-LV.    Two  colored,  with  description.     Royal  Folio  $1.50. 

XV.  Dcshasbeb.  Memoir  for  1895-6.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Photograv- 
ure and  thirty-seven  other  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XVI.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  III.  Memoir  for  1896-7.  By  Edonard  Naville. 
Plates  LVI-LXXXVI.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  folio$7.50. 

XVII.  Dendereb.  Memoir  for  1897-8.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Thirty-eight 
plates.     Price  f>5.oo. 

Special  memoir  consisting  of  thirty-three  extra  plates  $3.50. 

XVIII.  Royal  Tombs  of  the  First  Dynasty  at  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for 
1898-9.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.    Sixty-eight  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

XIX.  Delr  el  Bahari.  Part  IV.  Memoir  for  1899-1900.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
Plates  LXXXVIII-CXVIII.    Two  colored,  with  description.    Royal  Folio$7.$o. 

XX.  Dlosopolls  Parva.  Extra  volume,  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  Forty-nine 
plates.    Price  $5.00. 
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XXI.  Th*  Royal  Tomb*  of  the  Earliest  Dynasties.    Part  II.    Memoir  for 

■900-1.     By.   W.    M.    Flinders    Petrie.     Sixty-three   plates.     Price  $5.00.     Special 
Memoir,  consisting  of  thirty-five  extra  plates,  fa.  50. 

XXII.  Abydos.  Part  I.  Memoir  for  1902-3.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  with 
chapter  by  A.  E.  Weigall.     Eighty  plates.     Price  (5.00. 

HrelMKOloaical  Surety  Fund. 

Edited  by  F.   LI.  Griffith. 

I.  Benl  Hasan.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1 890-1.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
plans  by  G.  W.  Praser.    Forty-nine  plates,  four  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

II.  Benf  Hasan.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1891-9.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry,  with 
Appendix,  plans  and  measurements  by  G.  W.  Praser.  Thirty-seven  plates,  two 
colored.    Price  $5.00. 

III.  El  Bcrsbah.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1893-3.  By  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  P. 
LI.  Griffith.     Thirty- font-  plates,  two  colored.     Price  $5.00. 


Part  II.  Volume  for  1693-4.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith  and  Percy  E. 
Newberry,  with  Appendix  by  G.  W.  Fraser.  Twenty-three- plates,  two  colored. 
Price  $5.00. 

V.  Beol  Hasan.  Part  HI.  Volume  for  1894-5.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Ten 
colored  plates.    Price  *;.co. 

VI.  Hieroglyphs  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Vol- 
ume for  1895-6.     By  F.  LI.  Griffith.    Nine  colored  plates.    Price  $5.00. 

VII.  Beol  Haaan.  Part  IV.  Volume  for  1896-7.  By  F.  LI.  Griffith.  Twenty- 
seven  plates,  twenty-one  colored.    Price  $5.00. 

VIII.  The  Mastoba  ol  Ptabhetep  and  Akhethetepat  Saqqareh.  Parti.  Vol- 
ume for  1897-8.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-one  photographic  and  other  plates, 
three  colored.     Price  $5.00. 

IX.  The  Mastaba  of  Ptahhetep  and  Akhethetep  at  Saqqareh.  Part  II.  Vol- 
ume for  1898-9.  By  N.  de  G.  Davies.  Thirty-five  photographic  and  other  plates. 
Price  $5.00. 

X.  The  Rock  Tomb*  of  Sheikh  Said.  Volume  for  1889-90.  By  N.  de  G. 
Davies.     Thirty-four  plates  and  frontispiece.     Price  $5.00.- 

XI.  Tbe  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  dcbrawl.  Part  I.  Volume  for  1900-1.  By  N. 
de  G.  Davies.     Twenty-seven  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

XII.  Rock  Tombs  of  Delr  el  Gebrawl.  Volume  for  1901-2.  By  N.  de  G. 
Lavies.    Twenty-nine  plates  and  frontispiece.    Price  $5.00. 

Qratco-Homan  Brand). 

I.    The  Oxyrhyncbus  Papyri.    Part  I.    Volume  for  1807-8.     By  Bernard  P. 

Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $5.00. 
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II.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri.  Part  II.  Volume  for  1898-9.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  with  eight  plates.     Price  $s.oo. 

III.  Fayum  Towns  and  Their  Papyri.  Volume  for  1899-00.  By  Bernard  P. 
Grenfell,  Arthur  S.  Hunt  and  D.  G.  Hogarth.     Eighteen  plates.     Price  $5.00. 

IV.  Tebtunls  Papyri.  Double  volume  for  1 900-1,  1901-a.  By  Bernard  P.  Gren- 
fell and  Arthur  S.  Hunt 

Unnual  Hrtbatolooical  Reports. 

Vearly  summaries  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  W.  E.  Crum  and  the  Officers  of  the  Society. 
Edited  by  P.  LL  Griffith.    From  1692-3  to  1901-3.    Price  70  cents  each. 

Special   Publications. 

From  an  early  Greek  papyrus.     By.  B.  P. 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Egypt.    With  letterpress  and  index.    Second  Edition.    Price 

ar.oo. 

Guide  to  Temple  of  Delr  el  Banari.    With  Plan.  '  Price  15  cents. 

Coptic  Ostraca.    By  W.  E.  Crum.    Price  $3.75. 

Slides  from  Fund  negatives  may  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  this  Committe. 

Also  to  be  had  at  this  office,  Wall  Drawings  and  Monuments  of  El  Eab — Tomb  of 
Sebknekht,  by  J.  J.  Tyler,  F.  S.  A.,  with  Plan,  Sections  aid  Architectural  Notes,  by 
Somers  Clark,  F.  S.  A.     Price  lio.oo. 

Office  of  the  Committee  for  the  United  States  of  Ameeika. 
B  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  TO  THE  EQVPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 


I  give  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  tie  sum  of 


to  be  applied  towards  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fund;  and  1 direct  that the  said 
sum  be  paid,  free  of  Legacy  Duty,  out  of  suck  part  of  my  personal  estate  as  I  may 
lawfully  bequeath  to  suck  purposes,  and  that  the  receipt  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  or  Treasurer  thereof,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  fa  my  executors. 
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Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 


Patron. 

THE  KING. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
Maj.-Gen.  Si*  Charles  W.  Wilson,  K.  C.  B. ,  K.  C.  M,  0.,  P.  R.  S..  LL.  D.,  D.  C  L. 

Honorary  Troaauror.  Honorary  Secretary. 

Walter  Morrison.  Esq.,  M.  P.  J.  D.  Crack,  E*j. 

Acting  Secretary. 
George  Armstrong. 

Officaa. 

38  Conduit  Street,  W.  London. 

American  Membara  of  General  Committee. 
Pkmidbnt  Daniel  C.  Gilmah,  LL.D.,  Baltimore. 

President  William  R.  Harper,  IX.  D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  H.  V.  Hilprrcht,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Clarence  M.  Hyde,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  H,  Vincent,  D.D.,  Chautauqua. 

Professor  Theodore  F.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge. 
A  Society  for  the  accurate  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Archaeology,  the 
Topography,  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Holy  Land,  for  Biblical  Illustration. 

This  Society  was  founded  June  aad,  1865.  It  was  established  on  the  following 
basis: 

1.    It  should  not  advocate  or  attack  any  form  of  creed  or  doctrine, 
a.     It  was  not  to  adopt  or  to  defend  any  side  in  controversial  matters. 
3.     It  was  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  principles. 
These  rules  have  been  jealously  observed. 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done  is  found  in  the  names  and 
positions  of  the  officers  who  have  carried  it  out,  and  of  the  travelers  who  have  sent 
their  observations  to  the  committee.  Among  them  are  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  R.  E.  (the  Surveyor  of  Jerusalem  and  Sinai); 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Warren,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  R.  E.  (who  conducted  the 
Excavations  of  Jerusalem);  Col.  C.  R.  Conder,  R.  E.  (Surveyor  of  Western  Pales- 
tine and  of  the  east  country,  unfinished);   Gen.  H.  A.  Kitchener,  C.  M.  Q.,  R.  E. 
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(Surveyor  with  Col.  Cornier);  the  late  Major  Anderson,  C  H.  G.,  R.  B.;  Canon 
Tristram,  F.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  Andover,  Mass. ;  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  of  Beirut; 
Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Wansch. 

In  the  course  of  its  existence,  the  Society,  with  limited  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
done  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  published  the  results  in  books,  papers,  maps, 
plans,  and  photographs,  for  the  benefit  of  its  subscribers,  and  also  for  the  advantage 
of  all  students  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Among  its  chief  operations  may  be  enumerated  the  following : 

I.  Excavations  at  Jerusalem. — These  were  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
and  had  very  remarkable  results.  Jerusalem  is  now  proved  to  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  buried  city,  and  the  ancient  foundations  are  in  some  places  a  hundred  feet  under 
ground.  The  walls  of  the  Temple  enclosure  have  been  examined  down  to  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  original  mason's  marks  found  upon  them.  The  contour  of  the  rock, 
showing  how  the  dty  was  situated  before  the  valleys  were  filled  up,  has  been 
ascertained.    Later  work  there  was  done  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss. 

The  Excavations  at  Tell  el  Hesy,  Gexer  and  places  in  Southern  Palestine  have 
led  to  very  valuable  discoveries. 

Full  accounts  of  these  researches  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Statements. 

Thx  Recovery  or  the  Synagogues. — Ruins  of  many  of  these  structures  still 
stand  In  Galilee.    They  have  all  been  planned  and  sketched. 

3.  Thx  Survey  or  Western  Palestine. — This  work,  occupying  ten  years,  was 
carried  out  by  Col.  Condor,  R.  E.,  and  Lieut-Gen.  Kitchener,  R.  E.  Before  it 
was  undertaken,  many  parts  of  Palestine  were  a  terra  incognita.  In  the  course  of 
Survey,  173  missing  Biblical  sites  were  recovered  and  fixed. 

4.  Thx  Ahch^olocical  Work  or  M.  Clermont-Ganneau. — The  discovery  of 
the  stone  Zoheleth,  the  Inscriptions  of  Tell  Jeter  (Gexer),  the  Inscribed  Stone  of 
Herod's  Temple,  the  "Vase  of  Besetha,"  the  ancient  Jewish  cemeteries  at  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa,  Ac  The  famous  Moabite  Stone,  the  Inscribed  Stone  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
the  Hamath  Inscriptions,  and  the  Cromlechs  and  Dolmens  of  Moab,  are  discoveries 
due  to  other  explorers.    Casts  and  photos  of  these  are  on  sale. 

5.  Five  Hundred  Square  Milks  east  of  Jcrdon  were  surveyed  by  Col.  Conder, 
R.  E.,  and  the  results  published.  The  Trans- Jordanic  District  is  full  of  interest, 
and  abounds  in  ruins  of  places.  The  Janl&n,  Ajlun,  and  part  of  the  Hanran,  have 
been  surveyed  by  Herr  Schumacker. 

6.  The  Geological  Survey,  by  Pitor.  E.  Hull,  F.  R.  S.— The  facts  throw 
new  light  on  the  Exodus,  and  afford  proof  that  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  are  not  under 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra.  and  the  Wady  'Arabah  have 
been  investigated  by  Mr.  Chicester  Hart. 

7.  Inquiry  into  Manners  and  Customs,  Proverbs,  Legends,  Traditions,  &c. 
Vivid  light  is  often  thrown  upon  whole  classes  of  Scripture  Texts  by  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  customs  of  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pursuing  these 
explorations,  for  the  vandalism  of  the  East,  and  the  newly  imported  civilization  of 
the  West,  together,  art  fait  destroying  whatever  records  of  the  past  lie  exposed. 

1.     Subscribers  of  five  dollars  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive— 

(1)  Post  free  the  "  Quarterly  Statement,"  which  is  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
and  contains  the  reports  of  work  done  by  its  agents,  and  a  record  of  all  discoveries. 

(3)    The  maps,  books,  casts,  etc.  published  by  the  Society  at  a  greatly  reduced 

0)    Post  free  on  first  subscription,  a  copy  of  "Thirty  Years' Work." 
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a.  Subscribers  of  ta.50  annually  receive  the  "Quarterly  Statement"  free  and 
are  entitled  to  the  reduced  price. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  are  recorded  in  the  Annual 
Report  and  in  Biblia.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  maps, 
books,  casts,  slides,  price  lists,  ftc  can  be  obtained.  Circulars  giving  full  informa- 
tion sent  on  application  to 

THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D., 

Honorary  Secretary  for  the  United  States. 
4*  Quincy  Strttt,  Cambridge,  Matt. 


I.  The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  This  magnificent  work  consists  of 
"The  Memoirs,"  in  3  vols.;  "The  Name  Lists,"  i  vol. ;  "The  Special  Papers, "  t  voL; 
"Jerusalem,"  i  vol. ;  "The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Palestine,"  i  vol.  The  last  two 
volumes,  ''Flora  and  Fauna"  and  the  "Jerusalem"  volume,  can  be  had  separately. 

II.  Excavation*  at  Jerusalem.    By  Dr.  P.  J.  Bliss  and  A.  C.  Dickie. 

III.  Tent  Work  In  Palestine.    By  Lieut. -Col.  Condor,  a.  x. 

IV.  Hetta  and  Moab.     By  Lieut. -Col.  Condor,  d.c.l.,  a.  a. 

V.  Across  the  Jordan.     By  Gottlieb  Schumacher,  ca. 

VI.  The  Survey  of  the  Jaalan.     By  G.  Schumacher,  c.a. 

VII.  Mount  Selr.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  m.a..  ix.r>..  f.r.s. 

VIII.  Syrian  Stone  Lore.    By  Lieut-Col.  Conder,  d.c.l.,  r.c 

IX.  Thirty  Years'  Work.  Memoir  of  the  Work  of  the  Society.  By  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  m.a.,  f.s.A. 

X.  Altaic  Hlroglypha  and  tllttlte  Inscriptions.     By   Lieut. -Col.   Conder, 

XI.  The  Geology  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraea.    By  Prof.  E.  Hull,  »_«. 

XII.  Names  and  Places  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha, 

with  references  to  Josephus,  and  their  Modern  Identifications.     By  Geo.  Armstrong. 

XIII.  The  History  of  Jerusalem.  By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Prof.  E.  H. 
Palmer. 

XIV.  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries.    By  Henry  A.  Harper. 

XV.  Palestine  Under  the  Moslems.    By  Guy  le  Strange. 

XVI.  Lachlsh.    An  account  of  the  excavations.     By  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

XVII.  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  its  Highways, 
Plains,  and  Highlands,  with  reference  to  Map  No.  6.     By  Trelawney  Saunders. 

XVIII.  The  Crty  and  the  Land.  Seven  Lectures  on  (i)  Ancient  Jerusalem; 
(a)  The  Future  of  Palestine;  (3)  Natural  History  of  Palestine;  {4)  The  General 
Work  of  the  Fund;  (5)  The  Hittites;  (6)  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lecbish);  (7)  The  Modern 
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